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Projective Stimulus Ambiguity: 
Some Theoretical and Empirical Considerations 


NOEL C. MANGANYI 
Baragwanath Hospital, Johannesburg 


Summary: This paper presents some notions regarding the all important question of 
projective stimulus ambiguity. It is suggested that in spite of the observation that TAT 
stimulus ambiguity has been the most studied, the problem of stimulus ambiguity must be 
considered a vital problem in relation to projective tests as a whole. Findings specific to an 
extended DAP (involving the inclusion of a self-portrait) are reported and the relevance of 
these findings to the problem of stimulus ambiguity is discussed. 


Projective tests have an established 
place as research tools. Their continued 
use in this sphere has recently been ably 
documented by Crenshaw, Bohn, Hoff- 
man, Mathews, and Offenbach (1968). 
Theoretical and research interest has been 
directed at the following broad areas: 


(a) methodological studies of reliability 
and validity; 

(b) studies of projective response deter- 
minants; and 

(c) modification of existing projective 
tests for specific research objectives. 


One of the corner-stones of the projec- 
tion hypothesis in projective tests is the 
assumption that for purposes of. sensitiv- 
ity to unconscious psychic processes, test 
stimuli should by design be “unstruc- 
tured” (ambiguous). Apropos to the 
problem of stimulus ambiguity in projec- 
tive methods, it is observed that the TAT 
is the most studied (Kagan, 1959; Kaplan, 
1962, 1967; Murstein, 1959, 1963, 1968; 
Siegman & Pope, 1966). The significance 
of the ambiguity problem is established 
basically by its relevance to problems of 
validity and reliability. The problem of 
stimulus ambiguity must be viewed pro- 
gressively as a general problem of projec- 
tive methods as a whole and not of the 
TAT in particular. The study of stimulus 
ambiguity in the other projective tests is 
decidedly overdue. The present paper is 
an analysis of the stimulus ambiguity 
problem in relation to the Draw-A-Person 
test. It should be appreciated at the out- 
set that the DAP does not present as com- 
plex a set of intervening variables as does 
the TAT in response determination and 


production. This, however, does not de- 
tract from its value in contributing 
towards the understanding of stimulus 
ambiguity. 


Method 


The data presented in this paper were 
collected during the course of a study of 
body image in male paraplegics. Human 
figure drawings, including a self-portrait, 
were secured from 40 hospitalized para- 
plegics and 37 control Ss. The HFDs were 
rated by the investigator and two addi- 
tional judges who had had previous exper- 
ience in DAP analysis. Witkin’s et al. (Wit- 
kin, Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, & 
Karp, 1962) “Sophistication of body con- 
cept scale” was used in the protocol anal- 
ysis. Drawings A and B (male and female 
figures) were rated jointly while drawing 
C (self-portrait) was rated independently. 


Results 


In order to establish whether any posi- 
tive association existed between the draw- 
ings produced under the DAP standard in- 
structions (ambiguous stimuli) and the 
drawings created in response to the struc- 
tured (unambiguous) instruction requir- 
ing a self-portrait, Pearson Product Mo- 
ment correlation co-efficients were com- 
puted. The correlation values were .97 
(р < .01) for the experimental and .77 (p 
< .01), for the control groups of Ss. 
These values suggest a dependable degree 
of association between the ambiguous 
stimuli drawings and the drawings arising 
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from structured stimuli. 
Discussion 


The research significance of the self- 
Portrait in the DAP Test has already been 
highlighted by Berryman (1959) and 
Craddick (1963). In this regard, it has 
been pointed out, inter alia, that the self. 
Portrait is a useful addition in the study 
of the body image and self-concept. While 
due Tecognition is given to the value of 
the self-portrait in body image research, 
an important research lead is suggested in 
this paper, 

In conformity with general projective 
test rationale, the instructions (stimuli) 
for the DAP are Somewhat ambiguous in 
the sense that the 5 is simply requested to 


Taw a person.” Generally, no additional 
instructions 


Son to be created excepting for the ad- 
ditiona’ Tequirement that the S draw a 
Person of the sex Opposite to the first 
Tendering. Unlike the standard DAP in- 
(ambiguous Stimuli), the in- 
Struction to draw a self-portrait is highly 
Structured and may be expected to be 
Subjected to a Significant degree of сор- 
Nitive | Control, 


Without specific reference to the stim- 
ulus ambigu 


Observed that direct methods (structured) 
may elicit more 


normal Ss than Projective methods. Find- 


at the Conclusion that stimulus structur- 
ing (medium ambiguity) is desirable for 


maximum personality exploration via the 
TAT. 


stimulus Structuring. Secondly, since рго- 
Jective stimulus ambiguity constitutes the 
corner-stone of the projective hypothesis, 


Projective Stimulus Ambiguit 


there can be no doubt that the findin 
relating to stimulus ambiguity or the la 
of it will be decisive in the form and 
tory of the projective test movement. 
With regard to the DAP test an impor. 
tant question which arises is . 
ing: how much Cognitive control is ip 
volved in the act of responding to the in 
Struction “draw a person"? The results re- 
ported in 
ambiguity 
son" di 


response to a patently ambiguous stimu- 
lus, then it is legitimate to suggest that 
since the structured Stimulus (draw your 
Same result the assump- 
tion involving the Practical superiorty of 
ambiguous stimulus is 
debatable. It should be stated that other 
variables are Possibly operative and that 
these require exploration. 


by research 
definitive conclusion is arrived at, the 
Conclusions relating to validity and relia- 
bility are likely to remain premature and 
therefore misleading. 
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A Review of the Transcendence Index 


Summary: А review of experimentation with Weisskopf-Joelson’s Transcendence Index 
reveals it to p. iabili i i 


Purposes, Strong 
further exploration of this relationship. 


Description 
Weisskopf's method consists of the 


exact ages, etc., all are clearly 
e personalized, imaginative 


rect, descriptive response about 
manifestly present in the Picture, 
, 16 Scoring process Consists of identi- 


Temporal Transcendence, 
Imperative, and Ability. i 

As originally specified by Weisskopf 
(1950a), the TAT is administered with in- 
Structions to describe the cards, rather 
than to Construct stories about them, Un- 
der such conditions, Scoring is an easy 
matter, for transcendent elements occur 
infrequently (usually less than five per 
card) and can be identified readily. The 
method also can be applied to protocols 
obtained with the more usual instructions 


Intraception, 


these instructions are designed, in effect, 
to stimulate transcendence, almost the 
entire production is transcendent. How- 
ever, the scoring reliability of materials 
Obtained with the two methods appears 
to be roughly the Same (See Table 1). 


Reliability 
The reliability estimates of the Trans- 
cendence Index are consistently quite sat- 
isfactory, as shown in Table 1. Reliability 


of scoring, assessed by determining the 
agreement 


h story and description 
» group and individual admini- 


including college students. children, and 
hospitalized Schizophrenic males. 

ile the preceding findings indicate 
Transcendence Index can be 
Scored consistently enough, more evi- 


MAX PROLA 


Table 1 
Reliability of the Transcendence Index 


Study 


Stimulus 


Type of Reliability 


Beller & Haralson, TAT 2 judges 
1951 TAT Test-retest; 1 year 
Gurel & Ullman, S TAT Rescoring; 1-2 mos. 
1958 
Herman, 1957 S TAT 2 judges 
Laskowitz, 1959 D TAT 3 judges 
[fie 
Neuringer & S CAT, CAT-H 78 2 judges 
Livesay, 1970 
— 
Prola, 1970 D TAT 96 2 judges 
D TAT 95 Alpha 
D TAT 90 Alpha 
Weisskopf-Joelson D TAT 95 Rescoring; 1 year 
& Dunlevy, 1952 
Weisskopf-Joelson S Modified 96 3 judges 
& Lynn, 1953 CAT 73 3 judges 
98 Rescoring; time 
interval not specified 


* Type of administration: Story (S) or Description (D). 


dence concerning its stability within the 
person would be welcome. Its internal 
consistency, revealed by Alpha coeffi- 
cients of .90 and .95 (Prola, 1970) is 
quite high, and suggests that the Trans- 
cendence Index measures some stable at- 
tribute of the personality, but since these 
findings were obtained only with male 
college students, some additional evi- 
dence on this aspect of the measure 
would be desirable. The test-retest relia- 
bility coefficient of .95 over a one-year 
interval reported by Beller and Haralson 
(1951) also is highly encouraging, but 
Similarly points out the need for further 


studies of the index's intra-individual con- 
sistency. 
Validity 


Weisskopf's (19502) original aim in de- 
veloping the Transcendence Index was to 
develop a means of assessing the relative 
contributions of the TAT pictures in 
eliciting fantasy material. In that investi- 
gation, it was found that Murray's (1938) 
demarcation of the TAT stimuli into an 
“everyday” series and a “fantastic” series, 
and his designation of certain cards for 
use with men and others for use with 
women were not substantiated. 
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Experimental support for this use of 
the Transcendence Index as a measure of 
fantasy production can be found in sever- 
al studies. Gurel and Ullman (1958) 
found a correlation of .85 between trans- 
cendence and the number of emotional 
words in TAT stories, the latter measure 
described as an index of the personal ma- 
terial introduced by the S. Though the 
obtained correlation may reflect, in part, 
the presence of emotional words in both 
scoring methods, a somewhat similar find- 
ing was obtained by Kenny (1954), using 
more distinct measures. He obtained a 
correlation of .64 between transcendence 
and Q sorts of the "revealingness of the 
personality" in TAT stories. Hartman 
(1970) found a close correspondence be- 
tween transcendence indices of TAT pic- 
tures and rankings of their clinical useful- 
ness by experienced psychologists. 

Further evidence for the validity of 
the Transcendence Index as a measure of 
fantasy can be found in correlations of 
.34 and .41 between Rorschach М and 
transcendence reported by Singer & 
Herman (1954) and Herman (1957), re- 
spectively. In a factor-analytic study of 
motor inhibition, planning ability, and 
fantasy, the Transcendence Index 
emerged as part of a factor which the au- 
thors (Singer, Wilensky, & McCraven, 
1956) described as an “introspective or 
ideational dimension of personality." A 

ossibly inconsistent finding was reported 
y Prola (1970) who found no correla- 
tion between transcendence and Factor A 
of the Imaginal Processes Inventory 
(Singer & Antrobus, 1966) which is de- 
Signed to measure the tendency to engage 
in daydreaming. 


For the most Part, the Transcendence 
Index has been used as a tool for investi- 
Bating various facets of thematic tests, 
most usually the TAT and CAT. It has 
been employed to study the effect of pic- 
torial ambiguity (Kenny, 1954; Kenny & 
Bijou, 1953; Laskowitz, 1959; Weisskopf, 
1950b), the effect of similarity between S 
and central figure in the stimulus picture 
(Weisskopf-Joelson & Dunlevy, 1952; 
Weisskopf-Joelson & Money, 1953; Weiss- 
kopf-Joelson & Wexner, 1970; Weisskopf- 
Joelson, Zimmerman, & McDaniel, 1970), 
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the use of animal and human pi 
(Armstrong, 1954; Neuringer, & Li 
1970), the role of color in thematic 
(Weisskopf-Joelson & Foster, 1962), û 
the effect of group administration а 
sex differences (Lindzey & Silver 
1959). 
Modifications of 
the Transcendence Index 


In addition to the total transcende 
score, the categories of transcendent 
scribed above, might serve as variab 
interest in themselves, as a means ofi 
ploring the occurrence of different cin 
of fantasy material, but no such е fe 
have yet been attempted. The reliabili 
of such subscores can be expected to 
considerably lower than that for the 
dex of the whole, partly for statisti 
reasons, but also because of the nature 
the scoring process. A given verbalizati 
may fall into two categories, but is 5007 
as only one instance of transcendent 
For example, the statement, 
thinking" can be scored either as te 
al transcendence от as intraception. 
only a single total score is used the ү 
sion as to which category to emplo 
irrelevant. Should subscores be used 
appropriate revision of the scoring Sy: 
would be needed to resolve such sc 
dilemmas and thus maximize reliab 

Prola (1970) attempted to derive sepa 
tate measures of movement fantasy ай 
non-movement fantasy. Although boti 
measures showed an acceptable degree 
internal consistency (Alpha coefficien! 
of .65 and .70 for movement transcend 
ence and .94 and .93 for non-movement 
transcendence in two samples), their СОГ 
relations with each other were far 100 
high to warrant regarding them as sepa 
rate and distinct measures. 

An interesting modification was intro 
duced by Singer and Herman (1954), who 
developed a measure of “voluntary trans- 
cendence.” Transcendence scores based 
on description instructions were com- 
pared with scores based on story instruc- 
tions, and the difference between them 
used as a measure of the ability to engage 
in fantasy in response to experimental in- 
structions. No further exploration of this 
technique has been done, however. 


MAX PROLA 


Verbal Productivity and 
the Transcendence Index 


Most researchers have either tacitly or 
explicitly (Singer & Herman, 1954) as- 
sumed that sheer verbal output is unre- 
lated to transcendence. However, Lindzey 
and Silverman (1959) found a correlation 
of .84 between word count and trans- 
cendence using group administration and 
story instructions; while Prola (1970) re- 
ported a correlation of .76 using individ- 
ual administration and description in- 
structions. 

Lindzey and Silverman (1959) find no 
cause for concern in their findings, argu- 
ing that quantitative measures such as 
transcendence, story length, number of 
themes, number of figures introduced, 
etc.; obviously, all must rest heavily on 
the amount of material produced by the 
S. Although some exceptions may occur, 
in that lengthy stories may consist of 
nothing more than detailed, obsessive 
elaborations of the content of the pic- 
tures, it is reasonable to expect that, in 
the main, highly transcendent, clinically 
tich TAT stories will generally be longer 
than barren, low-transendence stories. In- 
deed, word count itself has been used as a 
measure of the amount of projection or 
of the clinical usefulness of thematic-ty pe 
materials. 

However, the observed correlations be- 
tween transcendence and word count in 
descriptions (Prola, 1970) seem to be less 
readily explained. With instructions to de- 
scribe the pictures, the major portion of 
the response consists of descriptive ma- 
terial, and transcendent comments 
emerge contrary to the instructions, pre- 
sumably reflecting the S’s tendency to en- 
gage in fantasy. A correlation between 
transcendence and the total amount of 
verbal material produced under these con- 
ditions, is less understandable than the re- 
lationship found with story instructions. 

її may very well be that the explana- 
tion offered by Lindzey and Silverman 
(1959) for TAT stories, also holds true 
for TAT descriptions: transcendent com- 
ments must be expressed through verbal 
material, and the relationship between 
these two variable requires no further ex- 
planation. Yet, there remains the possibil- 
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ity that verbal productivity is the primary 
variable, and that transcendence is merely 
an epiphenomenon. It may be that the 
greater the verbal productivity of a per- 
son, the greater the likelihood that he will 
stray from the assigned task of describing 
the pictures and incidentally produce 
transcendent comments. Similarly, when 
instructed to construct stories, the more 
verbally productive S may produce many 
transcendent comments simply because 
he produces a greater quantity of request- 
ed material. 

Investigations of the relationship be- 
tween transcendence and verbal produc- 
tivity would appear to be desirable, in or- 
der to clarify the relationship between 
these two variables and further refine the 
validity of the Transcendence Index. In 
addition, such studies would also have im- 
plications for the broader issue of the re- 
lationship between verbal productivity 
and fantasy as measured by techniques 
such as the Rorschach test, the TAT, and 
the many descendants of the latter. 
(Megargee, 1966; Webb & Hilden, 1953.) 
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Psychological Openness and Counselor Effectiveness: 
A Further Investigation 


THOMAS W. ALLEN 
Washington University 


Summary: The purpose 


of this study was to crossvalidate previous findings which lend 


credence to the widely hypothesized positive relationship between a student’s psychological 
openness and his effectiveness as a counselor. Rorschach indicators of psychological open- 
ness were compared with supervisor ratings of competence and scores obtained from the 


application of the 


Truax Scales of accurate 
warmth to tapes of actual counseling sessions. The data offer 


empathy, genuineness, and nonpossessive 
further support for the 


hypothesis that psychological openness is an important predictor of success in counselor 


training. 


Considerable theoretical and empirical 
material suggests that “psychological 
openness,” the awareness which a person 
has of his own “feelings, yearnings, im- 
pulses and imaginings” (Allen, 1967) is 
intimately related to the effectiveness 
that a person will have as a counselor. 

The contention rests on the following 
considerations: 

1. Psychological openness is an essential 
prerequisite for empathy, e.g., Allen 
(1964), Bakan (1956), Bordin (1955), 
Fenichel (1945), Katz (1963), Knight 
(1953), Schafer (1959), and Tyler 
(1961). 

2. Psychological closedness is a prime 
source of interpersonal distortion in 
counseling (Allen, 19662). 

3. The psychological openness of the 
counselor enables him to be more gen- 
uine in the counseling relationship. 
Such genuineness appears to be of 
great import to the establishment of 
the interpersonal atmosphere which fa- 
cilitates client self-exploration, e.g., 
Rogers (1957) and Jourard (1964). 

In the initial test of these hypotheses 
(Allen, 1967; Allen & Whiteley, 1968), 
support was generated for them. Two 
measures of psychological openness — 
one predictive (the Rorschach Index of 
Repressive Style or RIRS) (Levine & Spi- 
vack, 1964) and one concurrent (the 
Group Supervision Report Scale) (Allen, 
1966) were found to be related to 
ratings of the effectiveness of student 
counselors by their supervisors and to the 
degree to which they responded to the 
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feelings of a client in a simulated counsel- 
ing session. 

The intent of the present study was to 
replicate and extend the foregoing find- 
ings. As in the original, the RIRS was a 
central measure of openness. The RIRS is 
a scheme for measuring the departure of 
Rorschach responses from vagueness and 
banality. It provides a useful estimate of 
the degree to which Ss are comfortable 
enough with their own thoughts and feel- 
ings to give themselves over to imagina- 
tion and whimsy. Considerable evidence 
is available from other sources to justify 
the assertion that the RIRS is an appro- 
priate measure of psychological openness 
(Levine & Spivack, 1964). 

Three other Rorschach factors were 
employed as indicators of psychological 
openness. The three are so intimately re- 
lated to the whole notion currently under 
investigation that it appeared important 
to assess their relationship to our criteria, 
the general stricture against the “sign ap- 
proach” to the Rorschach notwithstand- 
ing. 

The first of these was the human 
movement response (M) and more partic- 
ularly the human movement response 
which has good form (Mt). The attribu- 
tion of some sort of human activity to an 
inkblot is quite likely to be indicative of a 
willingness to be interpreted, to be under- 
stood. Some empirical evidence supports 
this notion. Kagan (1961) found that the 
willingness of Ss to discuss their own 
thoughts and feelings was positively relat- 
ed to the number of M responses they 
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produced. Mueller and Abeles (1964) 
found a positive correlation between the 
production of M and having one’s own 
behavior accurately interpreted. They 
concluded that “the high M subject 
makes more data about himself available 
for appraisal by others [p.328]." In a 
study by Holt (1954), a significant differ- 
ence (p = .02) obtained between the num- 
ber of Ms produced by psychiatric resi- 
dents deemed most empathic by their 
supervisors and that produced by residents 
considered least empathic. Similarly, 
Symonds and Dudek (1956) found M to 
correlate with ratings for empathy given 
to classroom teachers. Data reported by 
Pruitt and Spilka (1964) and by Piotrow- 
ski (1960) support this position. 


A second promising Rorschach indica- 
tor of psychological openness was the 
number of human percepts (H) which a S 
reported. Obviously, this score is closely 
related to M, but it includes other respon- 
ses as well. Like M, H involves a minimum 
degree of distantiation. Such responses 
are regarded, therefore, as being more sus- 
ceptible to interpretation in respect to 
the respondent's personality. Thus, H 
may be seen as an index of the degree of 
comfort a S experiences with the possibil- 
ity of revealing something of himself and, 
consequently, as a measure of openness. 


Finally, the number of responses (R 
which a S makes to the Rorschach a 
appears to be a reasonable sign of psycho- 
logical openness. It has proved itself to be 
a reliable indicator of a willingness to 
endure the scrutiny of one’s own 
thoughts, motives, and feelings since posi- 
tive correlations have been found consist- 
ently between client persistence in coun- 
seling and R (Zubin, Eron, & Schumer 
1965). Of course, as with all Rorschach 
factors, beyond a certain maximum 
“more” is undoubtedly not “better.” 
Thus, while a very low number of respon- 
ses probably indicates a lack of psycho- 
logical openness, an extremely large R is 
often taken as part of an obsessive- 
compulsive syndrome, e.g., Beck (1952) 
and Schafer (1954). Nonetheless, the 
present study employs a simple linear 
hypothesis for its exploratory purposes. 


Method 
Subjects 

The Ss were 25 Masters’ students (19 
women; 6 men) enrolled in their first 
practicum in counseling. Two-thirds of 
this group have at least some prior teach- 
ing experience. The others came to the 
Counselor Training Program directly from 
their baccalaureate. The practicum entail- | 
ed some 15-20 hours per week of work as 
a counselor in an educational setting and | 
ran from September through the follow- 
ing May. 

Measures of Psychological Openness 

All Ss were given the Rorschach Test | 
during the summer preceding the practi- 
cum by a highly experienced examiner 
with a Ph.D. in clinical psychology. The 
records were scored for M and H by the 
examiner. 

RIRS. The Rorschach records were 
scored for RIRS by a trained rater whose 
scoring had reached a high level of agree- 
ment (rho = + .92) with expert scorers | 
(George Spivack and Jules Spotts) on ап- 
other set of protocols. 

In addition to the regular RIRS com- 
puted by the procedure described by the 
manual, several other indices of psycho- 
logical openness were drawn from the | 
RIRS scores. 


Corrected RIRS. In earlier work 
(Allen, 1967; Allen & Whiteley, 1968), 
Ss whose records contained blatant sug 
gestions of pathology or whose behavior 
in a test situation revealed an unusual de- 
gree of apprehensiveness in regard to the 
task were given the bottom ranks of the 
ranking for psychological openness 16" | 
gardless of their RIRS scores. The remain- | 
ing Ss were ordered according to those 
Scores with the highest RIRS score receiv- 
ing rank one, etc. | 
. Unfortunately, in the present study, - 
information regarding the Ss’ behavioral 
responses to testing was not available. 
However, the author reviewed the proto- 
cols and assigned the lowest ranks to 55 
whose records contained abnormally low 
F + % (Beck, Beck, Levitt, & Molish, 
1961) or whose RIRS scores were in- 
flated by an excessive number of sexual 
responses (Beck et al., 1961). 


Table 1 


Correlations of Rorschach Indicators of Psychological Openness 
with Measures of Competence in Counseling, N = 25 


Measures of Competence in Counseling 


Indicators of Supervisor Ratings 


Psychological 
Openness 


February 
(ho р 


November 
(tho)  p* 


RIRS 
Sum RIRS 
Corrected Sum RIRS 
Corrected RIRS 

M+ 

Н 

R 


а p values are for one-tailed tests. 
b Seven of the nine indicators of psychological openn 


ess produced negative correlations with UPR. 


© p values are for two-tailed tests. 
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Sum RIRS. The conventional RIRS in- 
cludes an attempt to control for the num- 
ber of responses (R). Since R is, as noted 
above, logically related to psychological 
openness, the effect of R was not par- 
tialed out of this index. Accordingly, all 
Ss were ranked according to the total 
number of RIRS points they received 
rather than by the average number of 
points obtained per response. 

Corrected Sum RIRS. The Ss were 
ordered according to the procedure noted 
above with the exception that those given 
the lowest rank in the Corrected RIRS 
also received them here. 


Counselor Competence. 
Supervisor judgments: The Ss were 
rated by their University supervisors in 
November, February, and June on the ba- 
sis of weekly group and individual super- 
visory sessions in regard to the counseling 
they were doing in various educational 
settings. The ratings were made according 
to a procedure developed by Whiteley 
(Allen, & Whiteley, 1968). Similarly, the 
work of the students was rated by coun- 
selors regularly employed by the institu- 

ions serving as practicum sites. 
acilitative Conditions 


Each student was required to submit 
audio tapes of counseling sessions which 
he deemed typical of him. These tapes 
were rated for accurate empathy (AE), 
therapist self-congruence (TSC), and un- 
conditional positive regard (UPR) accor- 
ding to scales developed by Truax (Truax, 
& Carkhuff, 1967). These scales were 
chosen since ratings based on them have 
been shown to be related to a wide range 
of positive outcomes in a wide variety of 
clients. They have been found to corre- 
late with client changes on an array of 
psychological tests, grade point average, 
self-concept, achievement test scores, and 
days out of a mental hospital or penal 
institution following the termination of 
therapy (Truax, & Carkhuff, 1967). The 
scales have been applied to counseling 
and therapy with college students, delin- 
quents, adults, in-patients and out- 
patients, and to classroom instruction. 
Three raters were employed for each 
scale. They were undergraduate students 
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naive in regard to counseling theory and 
practice. They were trained by comparing 
their ratings of sample tapes with those of 


expert scorers. The reliabilities obtained | 


were .75, .68, .77 (Ebel’s interclass corre- 
lation coefficient) for AE, UPR, and TSC 
respectively. 

Results 


The extent to which the most success- 
ful indicators of psychological openness 


were related to ratings of the S’s perform: | 


ance as counselors made by their univer- 

sity supervisors is presented in Table 1. 
This «able also contains the correla- 

tions of the other Rorschach indices of 


openness with the levels of accurate em- | 


pathy, therapist self-congruence, and un- 
conditional positive regard which the Ss 
manifested in actual counseling sessions. 

Finally, a correlation of +.50 (N = 20; 
p < .025) was obtained between ratings 


of overall competence made by non- | 


university supervisors (i.e., those counsel- 
ors who supervised the Ss’ work in the 


field) and the corrected RIRS. No other | 


Rorschach factor proved to be predictive 
of these ratings. 


Discussion 


The present data indicate that Ror- 
schach indicators of psychological open- 
ness provided a potentially useful basis 
for anticipating the satisfaction of super- 
visors with their student-counselors. It 
would have been possible to predict al- 
most 25% of the variance of the pooled 
ratings made by supervisors on the basis 
of Sum RIRS. The error involved in antic- 
ipating the performance of student-coun- 
selors (as measured by this criterion) 
might have been reduced by 15 to 20% 
by attending to this predictor. 

The magnitudes of the validity coef- 
ficients tend to decrease for ratings taken 
later in the year. This fact appears in part 
to be the result of a decrease in the dis- 
persion of the ratings which was observed 
over training. Thus, differences in rank in 
June reflected less of a difference in per- 
formance than in November or February. 
This increased homogeneity is presum- 
ably a function of the fact that the fac- 
ulty redoubled its efforts with those Ss 
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whose level of performance in counseling 
fell toward the lower side of the distribu- 
tion. 

Examination of the data further sug- 
gests that productiveness in regard to the 
Rorschach is central to the prediction of 
supervisors’ ratings, for it is the Sum 
RIRS (i.e., the RIRS in which the effect 
of R is retained) and not the RIRS itself, 
the number of H and M responses and not 
the percentage of them which proved to 
be predictive. 

Of perhaps greater interest are the 
findings in regard to accurate empathy 
and self-congruence. These variables, un- 
like supervisor opinion, have consistently 
been found to be related to important 
outcome criteria. It is to them that the 
theory surrounding the concept of 
psychological openness (Allen, 1967; 
Alien & Whiteley, 1968) is most relevant. 
In both cases, the data support the pre- 
dictions drawn from theory. The RIRS 
and M+ are directly related to accurate 
empathy and therapist self-congruence. 

Although not predicted specifically, 
the inverse relationship between the indi- 
cators of psychological openness and un- 
conditional positive regard was not sur- 
prising. A person who is open to his own 
feelings might well be supposed to appear 
more “conditional” in his responses than 
someone who is more thoroughly 
schooled in dissimulation. Further, this 
finding does not contradict the claim that 
psychological openness is related to effec- 
tiveness as a counselor since the status of 
unconditional positive regard has under- 
gone some modification as the result of 
continuing research. For example, in the 
light of evidence that the therapeutic ef- 
ficacy of the three “core conditions” de- 
pends more on their use as reinforcers 
than as invariant ingredients of an “at- 
mosphere" and in view of data pointing 
to the utility of confrontation in counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy, the notion of 
“unconditional positive regard” has given 
way to “nonpossessive warmth" (Truax 
& Carkhuff, 1967). Finally, these authors 
report that this variable may be negative- 
ly correlated with the other two crucial 
conditions, accurate empathy and thera- 
pist self-congruence. Their findings clear- 
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ly indicate that when this is true, out- 
come is to be predicted from the two ele- 
ments which are more closely related. 
Thus, the present findings converge 
with those of a number of studies. What 
is more, Bachrach (1968) recently pub- 
lished the results of an investigation in 
which the level of empathy provided by a 
group of psychologists and psychiatrists 
proved to be predictable by means of a 
Rorschach scoring system very similar to 
the RIRS. Consequently, it would appear 
that there is good reason to place some 
credence in the putative relationship be- 
tween these indicators of psychological 
openness and several of the indices of ef- 
fective counseling, particularly empathy. 
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Sex Differences in the Orientation of Body Image ! 


JOEL ARONOFF 
Michigan State University 


Summary: This study examined Erikson’s formulation of contrasting psychosexual modes 


in males and females through the configurat 


ion used in the drawing of a tree. It is suggested 


that an open configuration in the drawing of the foliage expresses the projection of body 
image in an intrusive mode, while a closed configuration expresses an inclusive mode. Ina 
general sample, males drew open trees while females tended to draw closed trees. A second 
sample of Ss was preselected for the strong presence or absence of intrusive characteristics, 
and their results used as a validity test of the inference made from the configuration of the 
tree. In this sample, intrusively-oriented Ss drew open trees, irrespective of sex, while the 
nonintrusively-oriented Ss performance was similar to the general sample. 


In a simple formulation of psychologi- 
cal orientations underlying personality 
differences between males and females, 
Erikson (1951, 1963) proposed that 
males are primarily concerned with ac- 
complishing things in the world, while fe- 
males are most concerned with activities 
within their own body. Erikson terms the 
manner in which individuals behave in 
pursuit of their goals a psychosexual 
mode, and thus proposed that male activ- 
ity represents an intrusive mode and fe- 
male activity represents an inclusive 
mode. In the clinical examples which led 
to the development of these concepts, 
Erikson noted the concern for body 
boundaries in females as an indication of 
their involvement in inner space, as op- 
posed to a lessened male interest in 
boundaries as part of a presumed male 


|. concern for outer space. In the main ex- 


ample presented, Erikson noted that in 
the block play of both children (age 
11-13) and college students, males were 
most involved in building towers, etc., 
that reached out into the play world, 
while females were most involved in 
building walls to define an enclosed space 
and then elaborating the activities or 
structures that ensue within that space. 
Like most generalizations that encour- 
age extrapolations to a more extended 
range of behavior (i.e., Erikson, 1968), 
this simple categorization of contrasting 
behavioral modes requires further empiri- 
cal demonstration as well as possible 


1 I would like to thank John Wilson for his 
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modification. This paper reports an in- 
vestigation of one manifestation of this 
sex difference and evidence that indicates 
some limit on its generalizability. 

Buck (1966) maintains, in the discus- 
sion of the H-T-P test, that the manner in 
which a person draws a tree often repre- 
sents that individual's perception of his 
body. In much of the diagnostic literature 
(e.g., Hammer, 1958, 1964; Jolles, 1964) 
as well as the research literature (summar- 
ized in Bieliauskas, 1965) characteristics 
of the tree, such as placement, balance, 
size, shading, quality of peripheral lines, 
or various characteristics of the branches, 
trunk or roots are taken as indicative of 
significant elements in the person's body 
image. 

Following this approach, one charac- 
teristic of the tree, which may represent 
the psychosexual mode of intrusiveness/ 
inclusiveness, may be the way in which 
the foliage is drawn. If it is assumed that 
the overall structure of the tree represents 
the body image, then it should be noted 
that trees are drawn, variously, as “open” 
or “closed” configurations. An “open” 
tree is one with the branch structure well- 
developed, with the foliage attached to 
the branches that are reaching out from 
the trunk. In a “closed” tree the foliage is 
drawn as a circular figure, nonstructurally 
attached to the trunk. (See below for de- 
tailed criteria.) 

If an “open” tree represents an intru- 
sive mode, and a “closed” tree an inclu- 
sive mode, then Erikson’s formulation 
would predict that males would tend to 
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draw "open" trees while females would 
tend to draw “closed” trees. This hypoth- 
isis, which would lend support to Erik- 
son’s distinction between male and fe- 
male psychological orientations, was test- 
ed in a general group of male and female 
Ss, and their results compared with those 
of a second group of Ss selected from a 
large sample for the presence or absence 
of intrusive characteristics. 


Method 


General Sample and Procedure 


Students in an introductory psychol- 
ogy class were given 8% x 11 inch paper 
and asked to draw a tree. There were 18 
males and 22 females in the class. The 
drawings were categorized as “open” and 
“closed” trees by two raters, working in- 
dependently and without knowledge of 
the sex of the student. The drawings were 
made in the autumn, after the leaves had 
fallen from the trees on the campus (see 
Judson & MacCasland, 1960; Moll, 1962). 


Scoring Criteria 
The criteria for an “open” tree were: 


1. This is most often drawn as a simple 
tree with a well developed branch 
Structure growing out of the trunk. 
When the foliage is shown, it is drawn 
as being attached to separate branches. 

2. If, in the “open” tree described above, 
the foliage is Portrayed by sweeping 
Strokes, then the major portion of the 
central branch structure must be visi- 
ble and no line be drawn Surrounding 
the foliage. 

The criteria for a "closed" tree were: 

1. The foliage of the tree is drawn as a 
simple circular figure, on top of the 
trunk of the tree. 

2. If the branches of the tree are drawn 
in some way, then to be scored as a 
“closed” tree the branches must be: 

(a) simply shown as the beginning 
of the main branch bifurcation 
from the trunk before it is covered 
by the foliage. This is usually about 
¥% inch of trunk bifurcation. 

(b) not part of the central struc- 
ture growing out of the trunk of 
the tree. The overall representation 
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is that of a trunk and enclosed fol 
age, with the branches floating i 
an unorganized fashion as “decor 


tion." 
3. An alternative method is to prod 
the overall effect of a roundish ball} 


smudging in the form with many ling 
The shading produced reveals no int 
grated picture of a leaf and brand 
Structure growing out of the trunk 
but rather that of a shaded ball on to 
of a trunk. 


Preselected Sample 
As part of an independent experiment 
approximately 850 students were testé 
with a sentence completion test (SCT 
designed to measure safety and esteen 
needs (as defined by Maslow, 1970) 
Scores on this SCT have been shown 
predict reliably behavior in real wo 
groups and families (Aronoff, 196% 
1970), behavior in experimental small 
groups (Aronoff & Messe, 1971) and be 
havior in experimental bargaining sessiom 
(Phillips, Aronoff, & Messe, 1971). Тий 
coders independently scored the tests 
and those falling in the upper 15% of thi 
distribution on safety needs (and the 
lower 15% on esteem needs) and thos 
failing in the upper 15% of the distrib ) 
tion of esteem needs (and the lower 154 
оп safety needs) formed the pool of Ss 
be used in the experiment. In this expert 
ment, the safety-oriented and estee 


ety of diagnostic testing, including the 
H-T-P test, and so yielded a picture of à 
tree from two known groups. The scoring 
system for esteem needs specifically 
Codes for content of an intrusive orienta: 
tion such as achievement, dominance: 
competition, demonstrations of compe: 
tence, Counter-striving and achieving Iê 
spect from others, and thus drawings 
made by members of this group can serve 
as validation of interpretations made of 
the intrusive configuration of the tree: 
The scoring system for safety needs only 


2 A copy of the sentence completion test and 


the objective Scoring system may be obtained 
upon request. . 
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partially codes for content of an inclusive 
nature, such as dependency, but primarily 
focuses on nonintrusive states such as 
withdrawal, mistrust, lack of counterstriv- 
ing, anxiety and feelings of incompe- 
tence. Thus, while not always actively in- 
clusive, in Erikson’s sense, drawings from 
this group are taken from individuals at 
the extreme opposite of an intrusive ori- 
entation. 


Results and Discussion 


Coder Reliability 

(a) In the first sample, the classifica- 
tion of the two judges agreed in 38 of the 
40 drawings (95% agreement). (b) In the 
second sample, selected from scores on 
the SCT, the classification of the two 
judges agreed in 70 Of the 72 drawings 
(97% agreement). Results presented 
throughout are the average of the two 
judges. 


Configuration of Tree Bor : 
in Various Samples | p, MT 25: 
Table 1 presents the configurations in A ANS 
зел; 


the drawing of the trée by males and fe- 
males in the general group of students. 
Males almost entirely drew the tree in an 
“open” orientation, while females tended 
to draw the tree in a "closed" orienta- 
tion. This difference is extremely signifi- 
cant (p < .005, Fisher test) and, if the 
inference of the meaning of the different 
configurations is correct, indicates sup- 
port for Erikson’s sweeping proposition 
of basic differences in orientation in 
males and females. 


Table 1 


Sex and Configuration of Tree 
in the General Sample 


Configuration of Tree 


Sex of Subject 


Further support for this inference 
comes from the drawings of the sample 
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selected by the SCT, particularly from 
the female esteem-oriented group (See 
Table 2). Male esteem-oriented Ss, as did 
males in the general sample, drew “open” 
trees. Considering the proportion of 
“open” trees in the general sample it is 
hardly possible to have a higher propor- 
tion of esteem-oriented males draw 
“open” trees. Male safety-oriented Ss, 
from the least intrusive group, were also 
similar to the general group. Female 
esteem-oriented Ss, however, highly selec- 
ted for their intrusive qualities, resemble 
males in the proportion of “open” trees 
in their drawings. Female safety-oriented 
Ss resemble the female population in gen- 
eral. 


Male 


Female 


Safety 


Male 


Female 


The comparison that gives special sup- 
port to the hypothesis comes in compar- 


ing the results of the esteem-oriented fe- 
males with those females in the general 
population. From Tables 1 and 2 it may 
be noted that the frequency of “open” 
and “closed” trees in the general female 
population is 9 and 13, while in the es- 
teem-oriented female sample it is 19 and 
5. This is a significant difference (p < .02, 
Fisher test) and supports the validity of 
the inference that the configuration of 
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the tree can be a representation of intru- 
sive and inclusive modes in body image. 
Although further research is necessary, 
| supplementing the findings from this 
single index with additional support from 
| a variety of tests of body image, in order 
| to strengthen the construct validity of 
| this technique, these results provide some 
Support for postulating a real difference 
in psychosexual orientation between 
| males and females. At the same time, the 
results of the female esteem-oriented Ss’ 
drawings provide a limitation on the 
sweeping scope of Erikson’s formulation 
generalized to all females. In other words, 
anatomy may not always be destiny. 
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A Rorschach Study of Personality Development 
In Identical and Fraternal Twins ! 


ABDUL BASIT ? 
Osawatomie (Kansas) State Hospital 


Summary: To determine whether identical twins show greater resemblances in their general 
personality make-up than fraternals, seven pairs of identical and eight pairs of fraternal 
twins were studied using the Rorschach Inkblot test. The results of the inter-twin correla- 
tions, on the various Rorschach categories indicated clearly striking similarity or resem- 
blance in identical twins, but no similarity in the case of fraternal twins. This study also 


clearly demonstrated the usefulness of the Rorschach technique for the study of personal- 


ity. 


To study the differentiating effect of 
heredity and environment on personality, 
the “twin method” has been used by 
many of the investigators, where a com- 
parison is made regarding the average re- 
semblance of identicals with that of fra- 
ternals, The difference between identi- 
cals, due to environment alone, is com- 
pared with the difference between fra- 
ternals, due to heredity and environment, 
In the last few decades a great deal of 
work has been done on the study of 
identical and fraternal twins as an ap- 
proach to an understanding of the nature- 
nurture problem. The earliest attempt in 
this direction was made by Francis Gal- 
ton in 1883. He studied 35 pairs of twins 
and concluded that none of the environ- 
mental conditions studied, except disease, 
exerted a pronounced effect upon their 
psychic traits. The earlier investigators, 
like Lauterbach (1925), Richmond 
(1926), and Muller (1925), were mainly 
concerned to find physical and intellec- 
tual resemblances, and showed little inter- 
est in studying similarities and differences 
in personality development. Most of these 
studies indicated a fairly high degree of 
similarity and resemblance in identical 
twins. 

А number of studies were also based 
on psychological tests. Merriman (1924), 
1 Based on master’s thesis submitted to the 
Department of Psychology of the University of 
Kansas, July, 1959. I am most grateful to my 
advisor, Professor Bert кү, for his help and 
guidance without which this study would not 

ауе been accomplished. 


2 An extended version of this paper was 
presented at the 7th International Rorschach 
Congress, London, August, 1968. 


using three standard tests for intelligence, 
found coefficients of correlation in like- 
sex twins ranging from .86 to .92. Similar 
results were reported by Wingfield 
(1928), Burks (1940), Burnham (1940), 
Stephens (1943), Peto (1946), and Smith 
(1949). Smith used 60 pairs of identical 
twins in a study of negative after-images 
and eidetic images from the hereditary 
psychological angle. The inter-twin corre- 
lation of eidetic indices was positive for 
identical twins but not significant for fra- 
ternal twins. Another important study 
was done by Schields in 1954. A repre- 
sentative sample of South London school 
children aged 12-15 comprising 36 identi- 
cal twin pairs and 26 fraternal twin pairs 
was studied intensively by him for per- 
sonality differences and minor psychiatric 
maladjustment. Effects of environment 
were noted in the generally closer similar- 
ity of the identicals than of the fraternal 
pairs. 

Some investigators have used the Ror- 
schach test to study personality develop- 
ment in identical and fraternal twins. 
Bleuler (1929), Verschuer (1930), and 
Koehn (1933) did important work by 
means of the Rorschach technique, and 
found that similarity in identical twins is 
due to heredity and not to environment. 
The study of Kerr (1934) did not sub- 
stantiate the results of Bleuler, Verschuer 
and Koehn. A more thorough study was 
made by Troup (1938). Examination of 
the Rorschach protocols indicated that 
these twins differed in three phases of 
personality development; 1) in tempo, 
2) in the quality, and 3) in the direction 
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which the development appeared to be 
taking. Kisker (1941) and Schachter and 
Chetnet (1953), also used the Rorschach 
test to study identical and fraternal twins 
and found striking similarity of personal- 
ity structure in identical twins. 

Thus the results of different studies 
have not always been consistent. It may 
be pointed out that when only intelli- 
gence or one or two mental traits have 
been examined, high correlations have 
been found in the case of identical twins. 
It is only when attempts have been made 
to compare the total personality make-up 
of identical twins that we sometimes find 
different results. This is mainly due to the 
fact that there are inadequacies even in 
the best available tests, and much vague- 
ness as regards the proper measure of per- 
sonality. However, it is only through in- 
tensive research in this area that we can 
hope to gain more insight into the nature- 
nurture riddle, 


The purpose of this investigation is to 
study the relative effects of hereditary 
and environmental influences on person- 
ality development in children by studying 
monozygotic and dizygotic twins. In 
order to furnish a basis of comparison, 
and for the sake of a more complete 
tudy of both types of twins, identical 
nd fraternal twins were selected. It is ex- 
pected that since identical twins have sim- 
ilar hereditary factors, they will show 
greater similarity in their basic personal- 
ity make-up than fraternals, who are dis- 
similar in their hereditary factors. 


The Rorschach test was selected as the 
measure of evaluation. It has been widely 
applied in the fields of clinical psychol- 
OBy, psychiatry, Psychology of percep- 
tion, and personality work. Those who 
have used this test are highly impressed 
with this technique (Hertz, 1935). 

The Inkblot test could probe the te - 
sonality revealing intellectual and MEM en 
tual traits and the reciprocal influence of the 
one upon the other. Traits such as emotional 
stability, adaptability , Stereotypy, and original- 
ity of thinking and of living and of others might 
be brought to light and studied in terms of the 
whole personality [p.35] 

The studies done by Bleuler, Ver- 
schuer, Koehn, Troup and others, previ- 
ously mentioned, have clearly demon- 
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strated the usefulness of this technique 
for the-study of personality. 


Method 


After a careful examination of twins, 
seven pairs of identicals and eight pairs) 
of fraternal twins were selected, 


Through the cooperation of the Rey 
peat Club, Wichita, Kansas, arrangements) 
were made to test 15 sets of twins. The 
diagnosis of fraternal and identical twins 
was determined by the family physicians. 
It was not possible to select all the frater. 
nal and all identical twins of the same 
age, but in both the age range is between” 
8 and 13 years. The test used in this in 
vestigation is the standard Rorschach Ink 
blot test. The responses of the Ss to the 
cards were recorded verbatim. The total 
time of presentation and the reaction 
time of each card was noted. The test was 
administered by eight graduate students 
of the University. The protocols were 
then coded and the scoring was done bya 
faculty member who was totally unaware 
of identities. The scoring of each response 
was done following the method proposed 
by Klopfer (1954). 


It was thought advisable not to base 
the conclusions entirely on qualitative an- 
alysis. It seemed very necessary to submit 
these data to a quantitative analysis, 
which might reveal in quantitative terms 
the amount of similarity in the personal- 
ity development of fraternal and identical 
twins. It was found useful to obtain an 
intra-class correlation. To obtain an intra- 
class correlation with the product- 
moment correlation technique, the fol- 
lowing procedure was used. In order to 
avoid arbitrarily placing the scores of one 
twin into Group A and the other into 
Group B, the score of each twin was re- 
peated twice: once in Group A and once 
in Group B. This provides an N of 16 
among the fraternals and of 14 among the | 
identical twins. Thus a true intra-class | 
Correlation could be obtained. In certain | 
Rorschach Categories the raw scores were 
So insignificant that it was pointless to 
find the correlation of such categories. 


| 
For results of the quantitative analysis, - 
see Table 1. 
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Table 1 


Inter-twin Correlation of Rorschach Scores 
of Fraternal and Identical Twins 


Fraternal | Identical 


Rorschach 
Category 


* Significant at the .05 point. 
** Significant at the .01 point. 


Discussion 


The results of the inter-twin correla- 
tion on the various Rorschach categories 
for both fraternal and identical twins are 
striking. In the case of fraternal twins, 
out of 11 Rorschach categories, there is a 
significant correlation in one category 
only. But for identical twins the case is 
quite different. Out of the 11 Rorschach 
categories there is a significant correlation 
in 6 categories. In two categories the cor- 
relation is significant even at the .01 level. 
The different Rorschach categories where 
the correlation was found to be signifi- 
cant in the case of identical twins were: 
M, FM, F %, FC’, FC and A.R.T. It is 
important to note that these separate cat- 
egories except for A.R.T., belong to the 
major Rorschach category of “Determi- 
nants.” These determinants have always 
been regarded as a good index of one’s 
general behavior pattern; or, in the words 
of Rapaport (1946), “they are the test’s 
most crucial indicators of personality 
characteristics [p.181],” For example, 
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movement responses have been consid- 
ered as indicators of introversive tenden- 
cies of the S's level of endowment and 
the amount of active systematized 
ideation. In the case of identical twins the 
correlation for M and FM is .66 and .73 
respectively, and in the case of fraternal 
twins it is .038 and .107 respectively. 
Form responses have been regarded as in- 
dications of the S’s formal reasoning and 
his adherence to the demands of reality. 
In the case of category F the correlation 
is .629 in identicals, and .298 in the fra- 
ternal twins. It is admitted by many that 
the color responses a S gives constitute 
very significant aspects of the entire Ror- 
schach record. Color responses are sup- 
posed to reflect the S’s handling of af- 
fects, impulses, and actions. In identicals 
the correlations are: FC’ .648, FC .920, 
and in the fraternals: FC’ .248, FC .406. 
Similarly, we note that in the case of 
A.R.T. the correlation is highly signifi- 
cant (.922) in identicals, but insignificant 
in fraternals. 

Thus, the hypothesis that identical 
twins, due to similar hereditary factors, 
have basic resemblance in their personal- 
ity make-up, has been supported by this 
study. 

One important question may be raised 
about the findings of this study. If the 
identical twins were found to show great- 
er similarity in their general personality 
make-up, can it be ascertained that with 
increasing age no basic dissimilarity 
would occur? All of the identical twins 
were from the age of eight to thirteen. It 
should be pointed out that the period be- 
tween eight and thirteen years is the par- 
ticular stage when personality is in the 
process of rapid development, thus, will 
further development of personality bring 
significant changes, or will it go on grow- 
ing in the same direction? An answer to 
this question would be possible only after 
a follow-up study to determine whether 
these identical twins, with increasing age, 
have changed considerably, or still exhibit _ 
the basic similarity of their general per- 
sonality make-up. ў 

The experimental instrument for this 
study was the Rorschach test. A very bas _ 
ic question can be asked: What personal- 
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ity factors are measured by the Ror- 
schach test? Or what kind of personality 
is accessible to percept-analysis? Perhaps 
the simplest answer is that: 

The percept-analytical method reveals and 
measures psychological traits, feelings, 
thoughts, and actions, concerning those psycho- 
social interactions between the individual and 
his environment which require some time and 
imagination to develop and to become habits 
[Pp. 6-7]. (Piotrowski, 1957). 

Based on this study of Rorschach pro- 
tocols, it was concluded that an individu- 
al’s level of endowment, integrative and 
abstractive ability, emotional structure, 
control of impulse life, stereotypy and 
productivity, and introversive and extro- 
versive balance can be assessed. Identical 
twins were found to exhibit greater simi- 
larity in these respects than fraternal 
twins. Although these are not the only 
basic traits of personality, it can be safely 
maintained that they are quite significant 
in the general personality make-up. 


It may further be asked whether these 
personality factors detected by the Ror- 
Schach tests are congenital or acquired. 
Perhaps the answer to this question is be- 
yond the scope of this study because the 
Rorschach test only indicates what per- 
sonality factors are there, how strong 
they are, and how they form a part of the 
total personality. It may be interesting to 
point out that, whereas the Rorschach 
test detects and reveals personality traits, 
the theory of percept-analysis is logically 
different from and independent of the 
beet hl ee It can be best de- 

cr in the words ї i 
(1957). of Piotrowski, 

Perci i 
theory SE personali coe bag oka light on the 
ascertain whe! T it i 
how strong it is; bat it cana ше 
method — determine the Origin of the trait, as- 
certain to what degree, if any, the " 


Benital or acquired, organic i 
etc, [p.36]. B oca 


_ However, it may be pointed out that 
in this study the Rorschach test was 
found to be a very significant and effec- 
tive tool for making a comparative study 
of identical and fraternal twins. The rich- 
ness of the test, the wealth of data that 
the test provides, and the way the test 
results can be put to both quantitative 
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and qualitative treatment, may be regard 
ed as some of its chief characteristics, 
in this respect it surpasses many olli 
tests of personality. 

| 
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Coping Style of Psychiatric Patients 
With Somatic Complaints! 


J. LERNER 
Hadassah University Hospital 
and Medical School 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Summary: To investigate the impression that 


of somatizing patients are related to the more basic personality dimension of “passive: 
coping style,” i 


The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate whether personality differences 
exist between Psychiatric patients who, 
during the process of intake, complain 
mainly about somatic ailments (somatiz- 
ers), and patients who complain about in- 
trapsychic or inter-personal difficulties 
(non-somatizers), The term “somatizers” 
refers here to patients who present som- 
atic complaints (physical weakness, aches 
and pains, etc.), devoid of or dispropor- 
tionate to the Objective evidence of physi- 
cal pathology. These patients cannot be 
considered clinically either as Organic or 
even psycho-somatic patients. 


fects, etc., in terms of Physical com- 
plaints. 


. Empirical research on the characteris- 
tics of Somatizing patients has concerned 


(Baum, & Felzer, 1964; Brill, 
1960; Lerner, & Noy, 1968, 1 
that on the 


attention has been paid to the Possibility 
that SES may only be a mediation уап- 


5 This study was Supported by grant No, 
512.11 from the Joint Research Fund of the 
Hebrew University Hadassah Medical School. 
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personality traits found to be characteristic 


able while the ties between style of co 
plaint and personality characteristics 
the patients might be the significant fi 
tor. There are very few studies whi 
were designed to clarify systematica 
whether “somatizers” differed in th 
Personality make-up from other psychiat 
ric patients. Ittleson, Seidenberg, a 
Kutash (1961) compared the responses 
“somatizers” and “non-somatizers” in 
Series of tests of perceptual flexibility a 
concluded that “the somatizer perceiv 
the external perceptual stimuls in hit 
habitual way, without changing his peti! 
ceptual rigidity. The somatizer is resistat | 
to change his perception of the stimul 
situation in order to preserve his habitu 
method of functioning [p.222] ." Ricke 
Downing, and Downing (1966) used рё 
sonality inventories and projective tests 
a similar design. They found #08 
“psychological patients as compared @ 
Somatizers have more difficulty in accept 
ing their dependency needs, and when 
they regard themselves as more depend 
ent, they are likely to express increase 
irritability and suspicion [p.17] ." A quite 
recent study by Schucman and Thetford 
(1968), who used the Personality Assess: 
ment System (PAS), showed specifically 
that patients with conversion hysteria 
tended to be more “externalizers” thal | 
other psychiatric patients. In the light of 
these initial findings it appears worth- 
while to examine the possibility that sog 
matization may be related to some basic 
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aspect of ego functioning. 

Modern ego psychology and particular- 
ly Rapaport's (1967) theorizing on the 
meta-psychology of activity and passivity 
leads us to believe that such personality 
traits as perceptual rigidity, externaliza- 
tion, and readiness to accept dependency 
needs may be viewed as behavioral mani- 
festations of a passive attitude in coping 
with one’s problems. 

Coping behavior as a parameter of ego 
functioning, which determines adaptive 
aspects of personality, has been studied 
by Shanan (1969) who defines it as “the 
tendency to cope actively with the de- 
mands of a situation, as opposed to a 
tendency to give in passively to external 
or internal pressures [p.79] .” This defini- 
tion serves as the conceptual framework 
from which the measure of coping, used 
in a number of empirical studies, have 
been developed. 

The hypothesis of this study is that 
the presentation of somatic complaints, 
in the absence of somatic pathology, is a 
manifestation of a low tendency to cope 
actively. 


Method 
Subjects 


From the total population of 486 
psychiatric out-patients which served as 
Ss of an earlier study (Lerner, & Noy, 
1968), psychological tests had been ad- 
ministered to 112 patients as an integral 
part of their intake process. Out of this 
group it was possible to assemble 17 
matched pairs of patients, each consisting 
of a “somatizer” and a “non-somatizer.” 
The members of these 17 pairs were 
matched on sex, age, education and eth- 
nic origin. In this sample there were 11 
pairs of males, 6 pairs of females, 11 pairs 
of Western origin, and 6 pairs of Afro- 
Asian origin. Age ranged from 20-40 
(median 24) and education 9-16 years 
(median 12 years). The distribution of 
the diagnostic categories in this sample is 
shown in Table 1. Psychotic patients were 
excluded. 

The sample was not representative of 
the total patient pool from which it was 
drawn, since it showed a preponderance 
of males, Westerners, relatively high edu- 
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Table 1 
Clinical Diagnoses of 34 Patients 


Non- 


Борза Somatizers 
Personality 
Disorders 4 9 
Psychoneuroses— 
Obsessive 
Compulsive 0 2 
Depression 1 2 
Anxiety 7 4 
Conversion 5 0 
Total 17, 17 


cation, and a lower mean age. 

The Rorschach Test had been adminis- 
tered to all the patients in our sample, as 
part of the routine intake and had been 
scored according to Beck, Beck, Levitt, 
and Molish (1961). The psychologists 
who administered and scored the examin- 
ations were not involved in the study and, 
in fact, were unaware that the tests would 
be used for research purposes. The Ror- 
schach Test may be viewed as a useful 
instrument for the assessment of coping 
behavior, since it presents the Ss with a 
relatively unstructured situation, and thus 
requires in itself a certain amount of read- 
iness to cope with a novel and complex 
task. 

Measures of coping in terms of Ror- 
schach variables have been developed in 
earlier studies and have been found to dif- 
ferentiate between psychiatric patients 
and normal (Shanan, Livson, Sharon, & 
Freudenberg, 1968) as well as between 
organics and normals (Alder, 1969). 

The Rorschach variables which have 
been chosen, correspond to certain as- 
pects of coping behavior defined more 
specifically as: 


(а) availability of free cathectic energy 
for directing attention to sources of 
potential challenge or difficulty; 
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(b) readiness to perceive complexity, i.e., 
to articulate the field ina way which 
will facilitate coping behavior; and, 

(c) coping with perceived complexity, 
while optimal balance is maintained 
between the demands of reality and 
the demands of the self. 


On the operational level these variables 
were defined in terms of Rorschach re- 
Sponses, according to the rationale des- 
cribed below. In all cases the percentage 
from the total R was used as the measure 
of any given variable. 

l. Availability of PSychic or free cath- 
ectic energy was assessed by the per- 
centage of all types of colour respon- 
ses (© C), and the percentage of all 
types of shading responses (X YTV), 
Response to color and shading, as op- 
posed to form, is 
preted as the Capacity or facility to 


react emotionally. It can be considered 
as an index of 


being available. 


2. Readiness to Perceive complexity, i.e., 
to articulate the field, may be ex. 
pected to show itself in the Rorschach 

y the amount of determinants used, 
Since this reflects differential sensitiv- 
ity to various aspects of the card. 

nus, the number 
minants found (regardless of whether 
em were 

Several times) in re] 


‹ Teadiness to cope 
actively with Perceived Complexity in 
the following Variables 
is viewed as the 
constructive Oppo- 
is viewed as 
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hypothesis, ie., th 


measure of reality testing and a 01 
demonstrating that the effort to oy 
with the situation did not impoveri 
Significantly the balance between t 
demands of the task and the develo 
mental and integrative demands of ig 
self. 
In the present study, an attempt w 
made to use a total index of these sen 
variables for the first time, as the basis fo 
comparison, rather than each of the 
Rorschach variables Separately. 
Such an attempt seemed worthwhil 
since theoretically a given level of copin 
may be attained by different patternin 
of the subvariables. Evidence for such 4 
assumption was found not only in ШЕ 
clinical experience with measures of cop 
ing derived from different projective tech 
niques, (S-C, TAT) but also in empirical 
studies with the S-C and TAT (Shanan, 
1969). 


Results 


The first step in the analysis of tli 
data consisted of examining whether thé 
length of records for the two groups wer 
comparable. No significant difference was 
found between the mean А of the two) 
Populations (x,=19, X2=21). After con 
verting the Rorschach scores into percent: 
ages, the percentage scores of the sevel 


intraindividual Variability between them. 
To evaluate the Statistical significance 
of the difference between somatizers and 
non-somatizers on this total coping score, 
the Wilcoxon matched pairs signed ranks 
test (Siegel, 1956) was used, 
The statistical comparison showed that 
е patients who had presented their 
Complaints in terms of psychological and 
interpersonal difficulties differed signifi- 
cantly on the total score from those who 
ad presented their complaints in terms 
0! somatic troubles, The direction of the | 
erence Was as expected in terms of the 
the somatizers showed a 
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Table 2 


Differences in Active Coping Scores 
Between Somatizers and Non-Somatizers 


Rank 


Pair nee With Less 
Frequent 
f Sign 
1 
2 
3 
4 41.3 10 
5 24.1 6 
6 10.7 3 
Y -26.7 7 7 
8 120.1 17 
9 59.6 15 
10 34.2 8 
11 36.2 9 
12 55.1 13 
13 44.9 11 
14 557 14 
15 5 5 
16 


= 
a 


V+ = 128 
n=17 
p= oi 


lower tendency to cope actively than did 
the non-somatizers (p = 0.01). 

Since these findings were obtained in a 
well educated group, they suggest that 
style of complaint, which in general is re- 
lated to such variables as level of educa- 
tion and socio-economic status, varies 
also within each group. They further sup- 
port the idea that a major source for such 
intragroup variables is to be sought in the 
personality make-up of the individual pa- 
tient. Our present findings are, to some 
extent, similar to those of other authors 
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(Ittelson et al., 1961; Rickels et al., 1960, 
Schucman & Thetford, 1969) in that cer- 
tain components of coping style, as de- 
fined by us, can be considered close to 
some of these personality traits found 
characteristic of somatizers by these auth- 
ors. 

In the present study, however, there is 
evidence that somatization as a style of 
complaint does not reflect only discrete 
traits, but also may be linked to a broader 
and possibly more basic dimension of per- 
sonality-coping style. Coping style, as a 
parameter of ego-functioning, encompas- 
ses both cognitive and emotional aspects 
of the personality. It appears that the 
style of presenting complaints indicates 
something about the basic way a person 
tends to cope with problems or stress. It 
does not only depend on level of educa- 
tion, sophistication, etc., as suggested in 
earlier studies, but also upon the possibil- 
ity of intra-group personality variation 
which previously has not been con- 
sidered. 

The question, why “somatization” 
should be contingent upon a passive 
coping style, still remains open. At this 
stage only a few speculative suggestions 
can be offered. It may be recalled that 
passive coping refers to a lack of readiness 
to perceive complexity, and to a lack of 
readiness to cope with complexity even if 
it is perceived. Thus, we may assume that 
patients who complain about aches and 
pains when faced with stress, do so be- 
cause they are not ready or able to differ- 
entiate between the environmental stimu- 
lus evoking emotional stress and their 
own body that only reacts to the stress. 
But even should they identify the prob- 
lem as an inter-personal or intra-psychic 
one, they will be reluctant to relate to it 
as such, since this would require a com- 
mitment to invest psychic energy to cope 
with it. Consequently, they find it easier 
to pass on the responsibility for their ill 
feeling to their impersonal body. Unlike 
“primitive” people who do not command 
the necessary skills to communicate verb- 
ally about psychological problems, these 
fairly intelligent patients, prefer a more 
**primitive" expression of their inner 
problems because of their passivity. Final- 
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ly, they must probably find it difficult to 
view the psychiatrists as somebody to 
work with on their problems and tend to 
perceive themselves as objects to be ma- 
nipulated by the omnipotent physician. 

Some Supporting evidence for such 
Suggestions may be found in our studies 
of coping style. Dolev and Shanan (1968) 
asked a normal population about their ex- 
pectations from psychiatric treatment, in 
case they would need it. They found that 
the low copers showed "passive" depend- 
ent needs and expected manipulative 


ге- 
dictable than low Copers on the е 
expected interaction and understanding 
from the psychiatrist of their psychologi- 
cal problems. In a study of adjustment to 
cosmetic contact lenses, Mor, Levinson, 


it appears that the data support 
the hypothesis that “somatization® as 
of Presenting complaint should be 
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What do the Determinants Determine: 
The Internal Validity of the Rorschach 


PHILLIDA SALMON, JENNIFER M. ARNOLD, and YVONNE M. COLLYER! 
University of Surrey 


Summary: To investigate the internal validity of Rorschach profile analysis, a repertory 
grid technique was used, with 47 undergraduate Ss, to assess relationships between four 
constructs referring to the ‘determinant’ properties of inkblots, and four constructs referring 
to their supposed psychological concomitants. The grids were analysed by a computer 
program COIN, which produces a composite grid, indicating the pattern of construct rela- 
tionships characteristic of the whole sample. Results indicated a common pattern of con- 
struct relationships which was significant over and above individual variations. This pattern, 
however, was not the one claimed by Rorschach and assumed in conventional profile analy- 


sis of Rorschach protocols. 


The current, and appropriate, insist- 
ence that the Rorschach should be called 
a technique and not a test, does not en- 
able its users to escape the problem of 
validity. However it is labelled, the useful- 
ness of the Rorschach in suggesting leads 
for psychotherapy or further testing, de- 
pends on an established relationship be- 
tween types of response to inkblots and 
different styles of personality function. 
Despite the tendency in current research 
to focus on content, there are as yet few 
generally accepted claims about the rela- 
tionship between content categories and 
variables of personality. On the other 
hand, Rorschach himself placed more em- 
phasis on determinants than on content; 
and in clinical usage, profile analysis de- 
‘rived from response to the five major 
types of determinant, still forms the ma- 
jor part of interpretation. 

Among validational studies of the Ror- 
schach, a substantial number have been 
specifically concerned with the determi- 
nants. In some of those, concurrent or 
predictive criteria have been used, while 
in others, the design has been one of con- 
struct validity. A study by Gaylin (1966) 
examined the relationship between re- 
sponse to the various determinants and 
success or failure among patients under- 
going client-centered therapy; his results 
showed only Form and Movement re- 
sponses to differentiate the successful 
from the unsuccessful outcome group. 

1 The authors gratefully acknowledge the help 


which Dr. Patrick Slater gave in designing and 
carrying out the computer analysis. 


Other investigators have looked at a 
particular determinant. For example, 
Bendick and Klopfer (1964) analysed the 
effect of sensory deprivation and motor 
inhibition on Movement responses; they 
found that all types of Movement scores 
were increased by sensory deprivation but 
that only human and animal Movement 
scores increased after motor inhibition. 
The Form determinant was the focus of a 
study by Janoff (1951), who found lack 
of definite form to be associated, in chil- 
dren, with impulsivity and poor reality 
testing. Cerbus and Nichols (1963) inves- 
tigated the determinant of Colour, and 
obtained results predominantly against 
their hypotheses; the only significant rela- 
tionship being between depression and a 
lack of response to this aspect of the 
blots. Shading was the determinant 
studied by Elstein (1965), who concluded 
that responses of this type were associ- 
ated with resignation and inhibition. Fi- 
nally a study by Schwartz (1965), exam- 
ining the Texture response showed, 
against hypothesis, that Texture re- 
sponses were more frequent among chil- 
dren below average in reading and arith- 
metic than among children of average 
levels or above. 


It can certainly not be claimed that 
investigators of the validity of the Ror- 
schach determinants speak with a united 
voice. As with validational studies of 
other aspects of the technique, results are 
typically conflicting and ambiguous. In 
many cases, too, studies have been vitiated 
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by methodological weaknesses. Dana 
(1965), reviewing Rorschach validity stud- 
ies, remarks on the unreliability of external 


criteria, such as p 


sychiatric diagnosis or 


judgment of success in therapy, 
and the dubiousness of comparisons of 


Rorschach records 


with other test indices, 


which are often aimed at a different level 
of personality from that claimed to be 
assessed by the Rorschach. There is also 
the influence of the examiner, shown in a 


number of studies 
frequently ignored 
adequate consensu: 


to be significant, but 
. Finally, the lack of 
s in the definition of 


variables, and of any Systematic replica- 
tion of particular research designs, make 
the attempt to summarize results from va- 
lidity studies of the Rorschach a futile 


task. It seems more 


useful, in approaching 


the question of the validity of the deter- 
minants, to adopt an ad hoc experimental 
design which seems internally coherent 
and meaningful, and which, it is hoped, 


avoids the pitfalls n 


oted above. 


_ The rationale underlying interpreta- 
tion of the determinants is that a re- 


volves only one of the determinants, the 
Scoring system entails recording the deter- 


minant which appe, 


each 5, between his response to t 


ties of the inkblots 
to life in general. I 
ment, the inferenci 


and his overt response 
f we extend this argu- 
€ can be drawn that 


perception of the qualities of inkblots — 


outline, color, shadi 


gested movement — 


any individual, with 


ing, texture, and sug- 
will be associated, for 
certain kinds of per- 


sonal reaction: intellectual control, emo- 
tion, anxiety, feelings of comfort, and im- 
agination, respectively. This association 


So RN 


s personal reactions (marked R be 
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need not, of course, be a conscious 

The present study was planned tof 
this hypothesized association. Its designi 
very different from those typically ш 
to test the validity of the Rorschach. 
task itself did not involve the S in prodi 
ing percepts from inkblots. Since the | 
terminants, not the content or locati 
variables, were the focus of interest in | 
study, the S considered only these. T 
blots used were not the standard Mj 
schach ones, but blots specially consti 
ted so as to vary all the determinan 
simultaneously; if the Rorschach ratio 
ale is right, then the hypothesised refi 
tionships should emerge from any if 
blots, not only the original Rorschad 
cards. Finally, the Ss chosen were nob 
random, nor a psychiatric sample, bul 
highly selected group, all being unde 
graduate students at the University й 
Surrey. The design was concerned пей 
with group differentiation, nor with th 
responses of particular diagnostic group 
but with intra-individual relationship 
mus logically should hold for any typ 
of S. 


Method 
Pilot Testing 
Subjects 


Ten undergraduate students, five mal 
and five female, were tested. All were vol 


unteers and none was familiar with thi 
Rorschach. 


Procedure 


Ow):— 
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\. Marked by light-and-shadow effects 

(D, Shading). 

3. Affect you emotionally (R, Emotion- 
ality). 
7, Make you feel warm and comfortable 

(R, Comfort). 

). Suggest movement (D, Movement). 

3. Make you feel anxious (R ,Anxiety). 

7. Outline stands out clearly (D, Form). 
3. Marked by textural surface effects (D, 

Texture). 

H. Please you intellectually (R, Intellectu- 
al Control). 

[. Color stands out clearly (D, Color). 

J. Stimulate your imagination (R, Imagi- 
nation). ^ 

The repertory grid involved the Ss 
rank ordering the ten inkblots on each of 
the ten constructs in turn and recording 
their judgments on specially prepared 
booklets. All Ss appeared to find this a 
meaningful task. 

Results showed that two of the ink- 
blots used were unsatisfactory as ele- 
ments, since one of them was almost uni- 
versally placed first, and the other last, on 
all constructs. These two inkblots were, 
therefore, discarded. It also became clear, 
from the Ss’ comments, that construct C 
was unsatisfactory, in that Ss were unable 
to consider it independently of Color. 
This construct, together with its ‘pair’, 
construct G, was therefore abandoned, 
since no clearer form of wording for the 
personal reaction involved could be de- 
vised. 


Main Testing 


Subjects 
Fifty volunteer undergraduate stu- 
dents, 17 male and 33 female, acted as Ss. 


Procedure 

The same procedure was followed as in 
the pilot study, the second and third au- 
thors again carrying out the testing. The 
revised repertory grid contained eight ele- 
ments and eight constructs, which were 
rearranged as follows: 
A. Stimulate your imagination. 
B. Marked by light and shadow effects. 
C. Affect you emotionally. 
D. Suggest movement. 
E. Make you feel anxious. 


F. Outline stands out clearly. 
G. Please you intellectually. 
H. Color stands out clearly. 


Results 


In the tabulation of results, it was 
found that three, $s had made errors in 
their recording of ranks, and consequent- 
ly their protocols were discarded. The 
number of Ss whose results were analyzed 
is therefore 47. 

Although the rationale of this study 
relates to intra-individual relationships, it 
was intended to combine such relation- 
ships for all Ss, in order to ascertain 
whether or not the hypothesized associa- 
tions existed for the sample as a whole. 

A technique of analysis was therefore 
needed, which would enable construct re- 
lationships to be combined for the whole 
sample. A simple summation of the 47 
sets of eight rankings would not fulfill the 
purpose, which was to combine construct 
relationships, independently of the partic- 
ular allocations of elements. Thus, a cor- 
relation between A & B of -1.00 would 
result from both of the following two 
pairs of rankings: 


O (A 112 3 415/6578 
GB BETES 980-1 
Q) (A 817 6 54:372: 
(Bela 2) 3475068758 


But if A (1) were added to A (2) and 
then correlated with B (1) and B (2) the 
relationships between the constructs 
would be obscured. 

The computer program COIN devel- 
oped by Slater? meets this need. The cor- 
relations between the constructs are cal- 
culated for each grid separately and con- 
verted into angular distances. A compos- 
ite grid is obtained by averaging the dis- 
tances and then converting them back 
into correlations. The advantage of this 
procedure is that angular distances, unlike 
correlations, lie on an equal-interval scale. 
(Fisher’s Z transformation cannot be used 
2 Unpublished article, 1970, “The measure- 
ment of consistency in repertory grids,” avail- 
able upon request from the author, Dr. Р. 


Slater, M.R.C. Unit, Institute of Psychiatry, De 
Cospigny Park, Denmark Hill, London S.E. 5, 


England. 
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Table 1 
Average Angular Distances and Their Cosines (Cosines First) 


G H 
Intel- 
Emotion lectual | Color 
Control 
و ا ا‎ 
477 236 
61.52 76.36 
433 A74 
64.37 79.96 
569 249 
55.34 75.59 


Intellectual 
Control 


a > а 
The four relationships which would be hypothesized according to Rorschach rationale. 


because Z recedes to + 00 as r reaches + 
1, as may well happen in grids, where the 
number of elements is often small). 
The results lead to a test of signifi- 
cance in the form of an analysis of vari- 
ance. The variation among angular dis- 
tances between different pairs of con- 
structs in the composite grid is compared 
with the variation among distances refer- 
ting to the same pair of constructs in the 
different grids. The ratio will not be sig- 
nificant if the grids do not show a stable 
pattern of relationships between the con- 
structs. 


Discussion | 
The results shown in Table 2 indica 
that, for this particular sample of $ 
there is a common pattern of relatio 
Ships between constructs which is signi 
"i p ome above individual variatio! i 
rationale underlying repertory gii 
technique is that, from such statistical 
Sociations, one is entitled to infer cO 
ceptual associations, It seems, therefor 
that (at least for student Ss) there is 
definite general structure of concept 
relationships among the constructs us 
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Table 2 
Analysis of the Total Variation of the Angular Distances Between 
All Pairs of Constructs in the Different Grids, Calculated in Radians 


Source Sum of DF Mean 


pricd ee LI MÀ 


V. in the average angular 
distances for different pairs 
of constructs. 


V. due to deviations from the 
averages in different girds 


V. between totals for grids 


Total observed 


.164 


Coefficient of convergence 


18.0576 
1.8010 


p=<.001 


F ratio 


here to define some of the blot properties 
and personal reactions which Rorschach 
emphasized. 

This common structure is not, how- 
ever, made up of the relationships which 
Rorschach postulated. It can be seen, 
from Table 1, that, although none of the 
hypothesized relationships are negative, 
in only one case are they the strongest 
relationships for either of the two con- 
structs involved in them. The constructs 
referring to various kinds of personal re- 
action account for most of the variance in 
the relationships, and in the case of Imag- 
ination, Emotion and IntellectualControl, 
are quite highly inter-related, although 
presumably, on Rorschach rationale, one 
would expect them to be independent of 
each other. When we come to constructs 
referring to properties of the blots, the 
results again mainly run counter to the 
assumptions of Rorschach interpretation. 
The feature of Shading, supposedly 
linked with Anxiety, correlates much 
more strongly with Emotion and Intellec- 


Squares Square 
487.554 27 18.0576 
2188.177 1215 1.8010 


331.330 45 


for 1215 D.F. = 10.0261 


tual Control. Movement, assumed to re- 
late to Imagination, does so to some ex- 
tent, buf correlates equally with Emo- 
tion. Form, assumed on Rorschach's ra- 
tionale to be linked with Intellectual Con- 
trol, emerges as more closely related to 
this construct than to any of the other 
personal reaction constructs. For Color, 
the hypothesized relationship with Emo- 
tion is far weaker than its relationship 
with Intellectual Control. 

Thus, on the whole, the picture of 
inter-relationships anticipated on Ror- 
schach’s rationale does not emerge. The 
expectation of strong associations be- 
tween perception of four major blot 
properties — Shading, Movement, Form 
and Color — and of four concomitant per- 
sonal responses — Anxiety, Imagination, 
Intellectual Control and Emotion — and 
of an absence of other associations, is not 


borne out by these results. | 

It is possible that, during HA a 
century since Rorschach’s со E 
the technique, the connotations 
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blot properties have changed. Sloane 
(1970) puts forward the argument that, 
because bright colors have become char- 
acteristic of modem art and fashion, at- 
tention to the bright colors of inkblots no 
longer indicates a special, highly emo- 
tional reaction. One could perhaps plaus- 
ibly extend this argument to include the 
property of shading. The references, some 
years ago, to “shady” characters, or 
“shady” places, suggest that shadows 
were associated with sin and shame, in a 
way which no longer seems the case. If 
the Rorschach technique continues to be 
used for assessing personality, this surely 
needs to be done on the basis of associa- 
tions shown to be characteristic of pres- 
ent-day populations. 

This study has been concerned with an 
aspect of the internal validity of Ror- 
schach’s claims with regard to the deter- 
minants on his test. The findings obtained 
show that, for this type of S, a common 
Structure of relationships does emerge be- 
tween the dimensions used to define Ror- 
schach determinants and their supposed 
psychological concomitants. This struc- 
ture, however, is not the one claimed by 
Rorschach and assumed in conventional 
profile analysis of Rorschach protocols. 


The Internal Validity of the Rorscha 
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Support for a Maladjustment Interpretation 
of the Anxiety-Defensiveness Dimension 


C. RAYMOND MILLIMET 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Summary: Two groups of 28 college students scoring at the extremes of the Millimet (1970) 
Manifest Anxiety-Defensiveness (MAD) Scale responded to two adjective check lists, the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank (ISB), and Cards 13MF and 14 of TAT. The ISB 
significantly identified 86% of the low MAD scorers and 75% of the high MAD scorers as 
adjusted and maladjusted, respectively. Four subjectively determined categories of discrimin- 
ating adjectives entitled Internal Discomfort, Sensitivity, Interpersonal Uncertainty, and 
Fatigue supported previous findings that individuals differing in defensive style differ in 
measures of self-description. TAT stories scored for emotional tone and outcome resulted in 
nonsignificant findings. Implications toward a unitary dimension of anxiety, defensive style, 


and personal adjustment were discu: ssed. 


Although Byrne (1964) has questioned 
the meaning of the high positive correla- 
tion between the Repression-Sensitization 
(R-S) Scale (Byrne, 1961) and scales meas- 
uring anxiety, Millimet (1970) suggests 
that anxiety and defense are inversely re- 
lated bipolar variables reflecting a unitary 
dimension of personality. The latter posi- 
tion is consistent with the findings of 
Gleser and Ihilevich (1969) who reported 
correlations of .96 and .97 between the 
R-S scale and the Welsh (1956) Anxiety 
(A) Scale, and Golin, Herron, Lakota, and 
Reineck (1967) and Sullivan and Roberts 
(1969) who found correlations of .87 and 
.91, respectively, between the А-5 scale 
and the Taylor (1953) Manifest Anxiety 
(MA) Scale. While Gleser and Ihilevich em- 
phasized anxiety alone as the relevant vari- 
able underlying these correlations, Golin et 
al. concluded that the two scales are “prac- 
tically identical in psychological meaning, 
both of them being largely determined by 
two orthogonal traits, defensiveness and 
emotionality [p. 569]”. Sullivan and 
Roberts reaffirmed the relationship be- 
tween R-S and MA and suggested that re- 
search findings associated with one scale 
are probably applicable to the other. 

The Manifest Anxiety-Defensiveness 
(MAD) Scale was devised to reflect a di- 
mension of personality indicating low anx- 
iety and successful or high avoidance de- 
fenses against real or potential threat to 
self-esteem (LA-HAVD) at one pole and 
high anxiety and unsuccessful or low 
avoidance defenses against real or potential 


threat to self-esteem (HA-LAVD) at the 
other pole (Millimet, 1970). Several stud- 
ies performed by Millimet (1970) suggest 
that the MAD scale may be useful in meas- 
uring a motivational (anxiety) and a habit 
(defensiveness) component of personality. 
Furthermore, Millimet (1970) reported 
several correlations. between the MAD 
scale and the A (.95 and .96) and MA (.92 
and 92) scales which strongly indicate that 
these scales and the Psychasthenia (Pr) 
scale (rs = .93 and .94 with MAD scale) of 
the MMPI are measuring an identical di- 
mension of personality, a dimension con- 
sistent with the first factor of the MMPI. 

An extension of the results of Gleser 
and Ihilevich (1969), Golin et al. (1967), 
Sullivan and Roberts (1969), and Millimet 
(1970) strongly indicates that the MAD 
scale and R-S scale (and A, MA and Pr 
scales) possess equivalent psychological 
meaning. Millimet (1970) concludes, how- 
ever, that “the MAD scale appears to be 
the most suitable alternative. Not only 
does the MAD scale reflect the highest 
first-factor loadings and exhibit higher 
estimates of reliability among these 
scales, but the development of a form for 
males and a form for females removes the 
possibility of confounding scale content 
with sex (pp. 613-614).” 

The present study was designed to in- 
vestigate the relationship between the 
MAD scale and three psychometric meas- 
ures. Of special concern is the relation- 
ship between the MAD scale and (a) the 
endorsement of adjectives or short adjec- 
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Sensitivity 


Tense (.74) Frequently 
disappointed (.58) 
Depressed (.60) 
Touchy and easily 
Worried (.59) hurt (.55) 
Nervous (.56) Frequently 
angry (51) 
Sad (54) 
Awkward (.50) 
Fearful (,54) 
Always ashamed 
Happy (=.51) of self (.49) 
Gloomy (.50) Easily 
embarrassed (.45) 
Troubled (48) 
Calm (-48) 


Note:- Values in parentheses are 
Positive values reflect 
values reflect 
tive phrases. (b) the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences. Blank (88), апі лз 
Thematic Appreception est (ТАТ). 
Method 
Ss were selected from introducto 
Psychology classes (N = 650) at the Uni. 
versity of Nebraska at Omaha on the basis 
of their scores on the MAD scale. Twenty- 
eight Ss whose scores were at least one 
standard deviation above the mean (HA- 
LAVD Ss) and 28 Ss whose scores were at 
1 one standard deviation below the 
mean (LA-HAVD Ss) were selected for fur- 
ther consideration. An efi fort was made to 
insure that each Personality group was 
composed of an equal number of menand 
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Interpretation of the Anxiety-Defensiveness Dimei 
Table 1 


Four Subjectively Determined Categories of Adjectives Which Discriminate l 
Between Individuals Differing Along a Manifest Anxiety-Defensiveness Dimension 


point biserial coefficients (r 


significantly greater endorsement by HÅLA VD Ss; negativi 
greater endorsement by LA-HA VD Ss. 


Interpersonal 
Uncertainty 


Fatigue 


Will confide 
in anyone (.55) 


Poor Sleeper 
(.46) 


Distrusts 
everybody (.49) 


Tired (.45) 


Too easily 
influenced by 
friends (.49) 


Hard-hearted 
(49) 


Selfish (.49) 


Resentful 
(46) 


b = 45, р < 01) 


women. 
Ss were 
check lists: 


live phrases, : 
55 were administered the Rotter ISB (Cok 
lege Form) and, in turn, Card 13MF (A 


young man is Standing with downcast head 
buried in his 


picture is 


Standard TAT 
1 Unpublished do. t, jecti 
list,” 1967, by С. R- Millie, AT adjective checl 


2 Murray's (1943, PP. 18-20) descriptions. 
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Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations of 
Emotional Tone and Outcome Ratings of Two TAT Cards 


TAT Card 


Note:— Negative values reflect increasing emotionality and unfavorability of outcome, 


procedures were employed (Murray, 1943) 
with Ss transcribing their own stories, Ss 
were instructed to indicate only their sex, 
age, and marital status. 

The ISB was scored for adjustment us- 
ing the scoring procedures provided in the 
ISB manual (Rotter & Rafferty, 1950). A 
Pearsonian interjudge reliability coeffi- 
cient of .93 was obtained. 

The two TAT stories were scored for 
emotional tone (very sad to very happy) 
and outcome (complete failure to com- 
plete success) using а rating system pro- 
vided by Eron and his associates (Eron, 
1950; Eron, Terry, & Callahan, 1950). A 
Pearsonian interjudge reliability coeffi- 
cient of .88 was obtained. 


Results 

Point biserial correlations were deter- 
mined for each adjective or short adjective 
phrase. Adjectives having coefficients of 
45 or larger (p < .01) were considered to 
discriminate significantly between the LA- 
HAVD and HA-LA VD Ss, Adjectives were 
aligned in descending order of discrimina- 
tion and placed in four subjectively deter- 
mined categories entitled Internal Discom- 
fort, Sensitivity, Interpersonal Uncertain- 
ty, and Fatigue (See Table 1). 

The sentence completion analysis 
showed that HA-LAVD Ss (X= 141.00,SD 


= 13.85), as compared to the LA-HAVD Ss 
(Х = 121.82, SD = 15.23), exhibited signif- 
icantly higher scores on the ISB (7 = 4.93, 
df= 54,p < .001), Further analysis showed 
that when a score of 135 was considered as 
the cutting score for separating adjusted 
and maladjusted individuals (Rotter & Raf- 
m 1950), 24 of the 28 (86%) LA- 
HAVD Ss and 21 of the 28 (75%) HA- 
LAVD Ss were judged to be adjusted and. 
maladjusted, respectively. Binomial tests 
corrected for continuity (Siegel, 1956) а 
plied to these data showed that a signif 
cant proportion of LA-HA VD Ss were con- 
sidered to be adjusted (Z = 3.59,р < .001), 
while a significant proportion of the HA- 
LAVD Ss were considered to be maladjust- 
ed (Z = 2.46, p < 02). A biserial correla- 
tion between the MAD scale and the ISB 
was found to be .70. 

Preliminary analysis of the TAT proto- 
cols showed that the number of words used 
in composing each story were not signifi- 
cantly different for the two personality 
groups (t € 1 in each case). 

Although the ratings for emotional 
tone and outcome were in the expected 
direction for the two personality groups, 
i.e., the HA-LAVD Ss exhibited greater 
emotionality and less favorable outcomes 
than the LA-HAVD Ss on both TAT 
cards (See Table 2), only the Mann- 
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Whitney U test associated with emotional 
tone ratings of Card 13MF approached 
statistical significance (Z = 1.41, p < .08, 
one-tail test). 


Discussion 


Byrne (1964) has hypothesized a curv- 
ilinear relationship between the R-S di- 
mension and maladjustment based on the 
notion that the persistent use of extreme 
defensive style would result in predomin- 
antly maladaptive behavior. It was rea- 
soned that repressors would exhibit rigid, 
inflexible, and overcontrolled behaviors, 
while sensitizers would behave in a man- 
ner which would continually expose them 
to anxiety-arousing stimuli and self- 
defeating conditions. Investigation after 
investigation, however, has reflected the 
Strong linear relationship between tend- 
ency toward sensitization and maladjust- 
ment. 

Byrne, Golightly, and Sheffield (1965) 
found that repressors reflect a picture of 
adjustment and control on the California 
Personality Inventory (CPI), while sensiti- 
zers present a picture of increasing inade- 
quacy. Moreover, the seven scales of the 
CPI Which showed the Breatest relation- 
ship to the R-S dimension were loaded 
heavily on Factor I of the CPI "indicating 
psychological stability, control, and good 
interpersonal relations . . , and correlated 
negatively with indices of maladjustment 
and emotionality [p. 232]." Further in- 
vestigation by Byrne (Byrne, Steinberg, & 
Schwartz, 1968) found that sensitizers re- 
ported a greater frequency of emotional 
difficulties and physical disabilities in re- 
Sponse to a student health survey. 
Tempone and Lamb (1967) showed that 
students seeking counseling at a univer- 
sity clinic, as compared to a group of stu- 
dents not seeking counseling, were signifi- 
cantly more likely to score at the sensiti- 
zation end of the R-S scale. In a similar 
study, Thelen (1969) found that college 
students seeking therapy exhibited signifi- 
cantly higher scores on the R-S Scale than 
non-therapy students. Thelen concluded 
that the А-5 dimension is а measure of 

adjustment as well as approach-avoidance 
mechanisms of defense. Although Hoff- 
man (1970) failed to show a relationship 
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between  repression-sensitization аш 
approach-avoidance behaviors, repressor 
were found to exhibit more self-control 
dominance, striving for success, practical 
ity, responsibility, sincerity, and dependa 
bility as defined by the Gough and Heil 
brun (1965) Adjective Check List, In; 
psychiatric setting, Feder (1967) shower 
that more hospitalized general-medica 
patients scored as repressors, while more 
hospitalized psychiatric patients scored a 
sensitizers. Similarly, Millimet (1970) 
found that psychiatric patients scored sig 
nificantly higher on the MAD scale that 
individuals selected from a normal popu 
lation. Moreover, low scoring psychiatric 
patients exhibited an average MMPI pro: 
file possessing no standard score at or 
above the 70th T score, while high scor 
ing psychiatric patients exhibited an aver 
age MMPI profile of extreme proportions 
(87” 246F°. Welsh code, Dahlstrom & 
Welsh, 1960). More pertinent to the pres: 
ent study, Baker and King (1970) гё 
ported a Pearsonian coefficient of .59 and 
an eta coefficient of .61 between the Rw 
Scale and the ISB and concluded that à 
linear trend best accounts for the rela 
tionship between R-S and maladjustment, 
Tempone and Lamb (1967) also reported 
а high positive correlation (r = .73) be 
tween the R-S scale and the ISB. These 
correlations compare favorably to the 
correlation of .70 between the MAD scale 
and the ISB found in the present study 
and lend further Support to the соттой“ 
ality of the R-S and MAD scales. 

The tesults of the Adjective Check List 
analysis strongly Support previous re 
search Which has shown that repressors 
describe themselves more positively and 
sensitizers more negatively on various 


Parsons, & Dickoff, 1960; Byrne, 1961; 


Lucky & Grigg, 1964). Moreover, the 
clusters of 


self-description (Altrocchi, 
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justed individuals. 

Yet the most impressive evidence af- 
firming a linear relationship between de- 
fensive style and maladjustment must re- 
side in the differential САН Нот of ad- 
justed and maladjusted individuals on the 
ISB. As 86% of the low MAD scorers (re- 
pressors) and 75% of the high MAD 
scorers (sensitizers) were significantly 
identified as adjusted and maladjusted, re- 
spectively, it seems highly unlikely that a 
curvilinear trend could account for these 
data. 

The results of the TAT analysis indi- 
cated a moderate, but essentially nonsig- 
nificant relationship. between defensive 
style and emotional tone and outcome. 
Perhaps too few TAT cards were repre- 
sented to render more significant distinc- 
tions between the two personality groups. 
Yet several previous attempts (Byrne, 
1961; Lefcourt, 1966; Ullmann, 1958) to 
relate the R-S dimension and the TAT 
also resulted in mixed findings. On the 
positive side, Lefcourt (1966) found that 
sensitizers produced more affect-ideation- 
al words than repressors in a creative im- 
agery condition. Sensitizers also showed a 
significant decrease in affect-ideational 
words from a creative imagery condition 
to a mental illness imagery condition, 
while repressors exhibited a limited use of 
affect-ideational words across both im- 
agery conditions. Lefcourt concluded 
that the differential value repressors and 
sensitizers place on emotionality may ac- 
count for the negative findings of Byrne, 
(1961) and Ullmann (1958). Lefcourt 
argues that sensitizers place a positive 
value on expressing emotionality to 
anxiety-arousing stimuli, while repressors 
view the expresion of emotionality as re- 
flecting illness or instability. In so argu- 
ing, Lefcourt suggests that Byrne (1961) 
and Ullmann (1958) failed to control the 
expectancies of their Ss. Ullmann (1958), 
in particular, was criticized for using hos- 
pitalized patients who “may have enter- 
tained widely varying beliefs’ about the 
different examiners’ intentions for testing 
[p. 448] ." 

The work of Eron (1950), on the 
other hand, raises serious doubts concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the TAT in mak- 
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ing differential psychiatric diagnosis. In 
an extensive study, Eron (1950) com- 
pared college students, nonhospitalized 
and hospitalized neurotics and schizo- 
phrenics and individuals representing a 
general psychiatric population. Extensive 
statistical analysis of the 20 TAT cards 
scored for emotional tone and outcome 
resulted in chance distinctions among the 
psychiatric and normal groups. Eron 
(1950) concluded that the “TAT should 
not be used as a diagnostic instrument in 
the sense of yielding signs or patterns 
characteristic of specific nosological en- 
tities [p. 504]." Indirect support for this 
conclusion is provided by Millimet (1970) 
who showed in two independent investi- 
gations that even though hospitalized 
psychiatric patients scored significantly 
higher on the MAD scale than a group 
selected from a normal population, there 
were no significant differences among sev- 
eral broad psychiatric categories (psycho- 
sis, neurosis, personality disorder, etc.) 
within the hospitalized population. 

Numerous factorial investigations have 
established the unitary relationship be- 
tween anxiety and general maladjustment 
or neuroticism (e.g, Bendig, 1960; 
Eysenck, 1957; Kassebaum, Couch, & 
Slater, 1959; LaForge, 1962). Similar 
findings led Sarason (1960) to conclude 
that "the weight of available evidence in- 
dicates that scales of anxiety are tapping 
tendencies towards neuroticism, malad- 
justment, and self-dissatisfaction — [p. 
410]." 

It now seems clear that defensive style 
covaries with the anxiety-adjustment di- 
mension of personality. Unfortunately, 
Byrne (1964) looked askance at what he 
called the "disturbing" correlation be- 
tween anxiety and defensive style. As dis- 
cussed earlier, Millimet (1970) recognized 
the meaningfulness of the relationship be- 
tween anxiety and defensive style and la- 
beled his scale accordingly. 
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Body Image Boundary Differentiation 
and Self-Steering Behavior in African Paraplegics 


NOEL C. MANGANYI 
Baragwanath Hospital, Johannesburg 


Summary: Body image and self-steering behavior in a group of 40 African hospitalized 
paraplegics and two control groups of non-hospitalized Ss were investigated using the DAP 
and the PUTCO African TAT. It was hypothesized that the paraplegics would demonstrate a 
body image characterized by significant pathology and would have a higher loading on the 
passive-submission dimension than a control group of Ss. The results failed to substantiate 
the research hypotheses. Instead, the findings suggest that both groups were characterized 
by a field-dependent perceptual framework associated with indefinite body image bound- 
aries and a lack of self-steering behavior. These findings are accounted for in terms of a 


developmental cultural interpretation. 


The concept of body image was intro- 
duced into the literature mainly as a re- 
sult of the work of Ambroise Paré, a six- 
teenth century physician-surgeon who in- 
terested himself in phantom limb phe- 
nomena in amputees (Kolb, 1959; Gor- 
man, 1969). Benton (1959) elects Bon- 
nier as the first worker to develop the 
concept of an organized perceptual model 
of the body. Since then, this concept has 
been defined notably by Gerstman (1942- 
1958), Gorman (1969), Schilder (1964), 
Smythies (1953) and Bennett (1960) 
among others. A significant attempt at 
clarifying the conceptual confusion at- 
tendant on the concept’s development is 
made by Shontz (1969) who distinguishes 
between “body image" and “body schem- 
ata", 

In the course of their studies of body 
image in various clinical groups, Fisher 
and Cleveland (1958, 1968) and Fisher 
(1963) developed and studied the body 
boundary concept. Their all-embracing 
concern with body image and personality 
provided them with a basis for the hy- 
pothesis that the extent of body image 
boundary differentiation must be related 
to certain personality features as well as 
to adjustment strategies. In spite of the 
extensive documentation of evidence sub- 
stantiating the body image boundary con- 
cept, there have been some occasional 
skeptics such as Eigenbrode and Shipman 
(1960) who suggest that the value of the 
body image barrier concept may not be 
reasonably assessed “until ambiguities in 
the theory" have been clarified. Since 


Mitchell's (1969a) provocative paper on 
the body image boundary construct, a 
controversy developed which culminated 
in a rejoinder by Fisher and Cleveland 
(1969) and a reply by Mitchell (1969b) 


Whether the skeptics will eventually 
succeed in formulating a convincing case 
against the body boundary concept re- 
mains to be seen. Available evidence 
(Fisher & Cleveland, 1968) suggests that 
the body image boundary construct will 
continue to provide a more practical 
frame of reference for the study of body 
image and its personality correlates. Al- 
though the present study was not tailored 
to test the body boundary construct spe- 
cifically, the findings strongly suggest the 
value of conceptualizing the body image 
in terms of its boundary characteristics. 
The research strategies adopted in this 
study were different from those generally 
used by Fisher & Cleveland. 


The sensitivity of a developing body 
image to early socialization experiences 
has received due recognition in the litera- 
ture (Kolb, 1959; Fisher & Cleveland, 
1968; Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, Good- 
enough, & Karp, 1962). The present 
study was conceived within the context 
of the possible significance of patho- 
plastic factors in body image disorders in 
different cultural settings. The aims of 
the study were: 

(a) To test the hypothesis that a signifi- 
cant difference would be established 
in extent of body image pathology 
between African male paraplegics and 
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a control group of non-hospitalized 
Ss; 

(b) That the paraplegics would demon- 
Strate a life orientation style (self- 
steering) characterized by a high 
loading of passive-submission when 
compared with a non-hospitalized 
control group of Ss. 


Method 
Subjects 


The Ss in this investigation consisted 
of 40 male paraplegics hospitalized at the 
Baragwanath unit for paraplegics. Control 
group 1 (V=39) was composed of Ss who 
had participated in an earlier study con- 
ducted by 
hospital attendants at Baragwanath hospi- 
tal. Inter-group comparisons for age dis- 
tribution, years of residence in urban area 
hospital attendants at Baragwanath hospi- 
tal. Inter-group comparisons for age distri- 
bution, years of residence in urban area 
and number of years of formal education 


Computed, the 
experimental and control groups were 
found to be comparable groups, 


Procedure 


The DAP and the PUTCO African 
TAT were the Psychological tests used in 
this Study. In addition to the standard 

instructions, a self-portrait was re- 
quested so that each § created three 
drawings instead of two on an 8% x 11” 
page. Two methods of DAP protocol an- 
alysis were adopted, namely: the “Body 
Image disturbance score” (Fisher, 1959) 
and the “Sophistication of bo 
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Body Image Boundary Differentiation and Self-Steering Behayii 


To study self-steering behavior, two ТА 
measures were adopted. These were ї 
measure for "active coping-passive sub: 
mission” and that for “counteraction.” 
Criteria used in the rating of the stories 
were explicitly stated. 


The Pearson Product Moment correla: 
tion coefficient (r) was used to establi 
the degree of inter-judge reliability. The 
TAT measures relating to self-steering be: 
havior yielded the following reliabilities, 
The inter-judge reliabilities for active 
coping-passive submission ranged between! 
:45 and .85 (p<.01) for the experimental 
group and .39 and .90 (p<.01) for the 
control group of Ss. Inter-judge reliabil: 
ities for the TAT measure of coun н 
action were .64 to .76 (p<.01) and .83 to. 
93 (p<.01) for the experimental and 
control groups of Ss respectively. 


A more substantial degree of inter | 
judge agreement was established with the? 
AP body image measures. For the body | 
image disturbance score the inter-judge | 
reliabilities ranged between .89 and .93 | 
(P<.01) and 95 and .99 (p<.01) for the | 
experimental and control Ss in that order. | 
the inter-judge reliabilities of the Sophis: В 
tication of body Concept scale ranged be- $ 
tween 93 and .95 (p<.01); .88 and .92 
(р<.01) and 91 and .95 (p<.01) for the | 
experimental and control $$ respectively. 
In the case of the Sophistication of body 
concept scale, drawings A and B were | 
tated jointly and drawing C (self-portrait) 
independently, An inspection of the 
inter-judge reliabilities justifies the con- 
clusion that Scorer reliability for the à 
measures used were significantly high. 


Results 


The Kilmogorov-Smirnoy two-sample | 


test (one-tailed) was used in the statistical 
analysis of the data. This test, considered | 
to be more powerful in all cases than the | 
test or the Median test (Siegel, 1956) 
was used because а comparison of the 
cumulative distributions of two independ- 
ent samples was involved. The test is use- 
ful in deciding Whether D establishes the | 
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Table 1 
D-Values on TAT for Paraplegics Vs. Non-impaired Ss 


ns.=p>.01 


Table 1 presents data in respect of the 
TAT dimension of Active coping-passive 
submission. Only a summary of the values 
of D is presented in view of the scope of 
the present paper. 


The D value for Counteraction (Card 
B8) was D = .275 (p>.01). Since the D 
values did not approach significance, the 
research hypothesis relating to life orien- 
tation (self-steering) was consistently re- 
jected. The findings revealed that both 
the paraplegics and the control Ss had a 
notably high loading on the passive- 
submission dimension. 


Similarly, the results intended to test 
the body image hypothesis revealed no 
significant differences between the para- 
plegics and the control group. Values of 
D in this respect were as follows: 

(a) Sophistication of body concept (A & 

B), D .1446 (n.s.). 

(b) Sophistication of body concept (C), 

D .1919 (n.s.). 

(c) Body image disturbance score, D 
.2007 (n.s.). 


The research hypotheses were not sub- 
stantiated by the findings of this study. 
Contrary to expectations, the findings 
were consistently suggestive of person- 
ality dysfunction as well as body image 
pathology in both the paraplegics and the 
control group of Ss. 


Values of 


Significance 
Level 


Discussion 

Two questions are suggested by the 
findings of this study. These may be for- 
mulated as follows: since there were no 
significant differences between the para- 
plegics and controls and since there was 
an evident pathologic trend in both 
groups what is the most plausible explan- 
ation for this observation? Further, since 
the results were in the predicted direction 
with regard to expectations concerning 
the paraplegics, what factors were respon- 
sible for the findings relating to the con- 
trol group of Ss? 

In view of the ubiquitous nature of 
multiple causation, these are likely to re- 
main important but complex problems 
for which there are presently no simple 
answers. Any attempt at answering these 
questions has to contend with the obser- 
vation that cross-cultural studies of body 
image and its personality correlates are 
virtually non-existent excepting for the 
pioneer work of Fisher and Cleveland 
(1968). 

An explanation of the present results 
is suggested by a heuristic observation 
made by Witkin and his associates (1962) 
who conclude on the basis of their work 
that there is a relationship between the 
extent of body concept articulation and 
mode of perceptual field approach. Early 
development stages are characterized by a 
field-dependent perceptual orientation 
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while later developmental stages are asso- 
ciated with field-independent perception. 
They were able to demonstrate that indi- 
viduals with a field-independent orienta- 
tion experienced themselves as segregated 
(differentiated) and articulated from their 
environment (non-self). Field-dependent 
individuals on the other hand, experience 
themselves as undifferentiated from the 
objective environment. 


In this study, body image articulation 
as reflected in human figure drawings es- 
tablished a general pattern of primitive, 
undifferentiated body image experience. 
Since the results suggested that body 
boundary features in these groups were 
diffuse (indefinite), it seems reasonable to 
assume that a field-dependent perceptual 
frame of reference was operative. This 
perceptual orientation was probably re- 
lated to developmental socialization ex- 
periences associated with the culture of 
the 5s studied. 


Additional support for this cultural- 
developmental interpretation is provided 


by Fisher and Cleveland (1968) who ob- 
serve: 


опе marl Y an initial period of almost 
сунни i ratification that is in turn followed 


in which training for adult res; і 
bility proceeds forcefully and Miner 
immediate realistic issues [p.293]. ке 


experiences biased 
eld-dependent per- 
te body boundary 


The finding relating to Self-steering be- 
havior was in the expected direction for 
the paraplegics. What confounded this 
finding was the rather unexpected finding 
that the attitude of malignant helpless- 
ness and a generalized loss of initiative, as 
well ^ Serve environment manipulation 
was also characteristic o -patient 
kim f the non-patient 
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Body Image Boundary Differentiation and Self-Steering Behavit 


A plausible explanation for this fin 
ing is provided by Fisher and Cleve 
(1968) who report a consistent findin 
their studies. These studies have led then 
to the conclusion that definite bod 
boundaries create a sense of individuals 
curity. Individuals who experience thei 
body boundaries as well articulated аш 
definite, have been found to be characte 
ized by active coping and are general] 
independent and achievement orient& 
(self-steering). The overall findings of thi 
Study, therefore, suggest that the § 
studied had indefinite, undifferentiated 
body boundaries and a life orientatio 
style consistent with their body imag 
features. These body images were retard 
ed, possibly during their formation. Thi 
associated absence of self-steering behav 
ior was further confirmed by a notabli 
lack of counteraction in the face of adver 
sity. 

Some suggestions concerning furthe 
research and possible application are nol 
inappropriate. The results of this study 
Suggest an imperative need for Cross: 
cultural research covering the more im 
portant factors operative in the develop 
ment of the body image particularly in 
respect of body boundary characteristics 
personality correlates and socialization 
patterns. Such studies should throw so e 
light on the phenomenologic significance 
of disability and body insult in individ 
uals with indefinite body boundaries. Ad 
ditional methods (e.g, the “barriei 
score”) should be included in future тё 
search designs. і 


Since the African paraplegic appears to 
demonstrate pathology at two related 
1 Ody image and self-steering be 
havior), it is reasonable to observe that 
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Aggressive Reactions to Frustration in Relation 
to the Individual Level of Extrapunitiveness' 


ROY A. NISENSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


retaliatory catharsis, could account for this last result, among them the cathartic role of 


writing behavior, 


The following report details a portion 
of a larger investigation whose more com- 
plex experimental design will not be re- 
ported here (Nisenson, 1970). This study 
aimed to determine whether the effects 
of catharsis оп a 5 (in the form of re- 
duced aggressiveness) were at all affected 
by his level of Extrapunitive aggressive re- 
qeu to frustration, as measured by the 

0 P-F Study (Rosenzweig, 
1945, 1946). The term catharsis, inter- 
Frustration-Aggression 
hypothesis (Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Mowrer, & Sears, 1939), states that a re- 
taliatory act to a frustrating aent reduces 


tone & Reichling, 1955; Feshbach, 1955). 
One important Criticism stems from the 
idea that the individual Style of aggression 
is never taken into account in such invest. 
igations. Berkowitz (1958) Suggested that 
à S's response to a frustrating incident 
may be dependent upon leamed response 


1 This study is one art of i 
written at the University of Pittsburgh riS 
thank A, 
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sets; specifically, direction of aggressi 
sets in response to frustration. ) 

In the present study, Ss were col 
pared along the Extrapunitive dimensi 


response to frustration. The following 
perimental hypotheses were formulate 
(a) The more Extrapunitive the S, 
more aggressive would be his response 


of Extrapunitiveness, a group of no 
cathartic Ss would respond with 
hostility than a cathartic group of Ss fa 
lowing a frustrating insult. 


Method 
Subjects 


The P-F Study was administefed | 
380 middle and upper-middle class Јеуй 
high school students, ranging in age fro 
14 to 18 with a modal age of 16, W 
were participants in different clubs ай 


establishing the 33-1/3 and 66-2/3 рё 
centiles as cutting points. Thirty-six 

Were chosen randomly (12 from each 0 
the levels) to Participate in the expel 
ment and in addition each S was ra 


conditions: 


yielding six experimental groups with Si 
Ss per group. 
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Aggression Scale 

An attitude scale (See below) modeled 
after the one designed in the 1955 Fesh- 
bach study was the paper-and-pencil in- 
strument employed to detect and meas- 
ure overt verbal aggression. Questions 1, 
2, and 3 reflected a S’s aggressiveness 
toward the instigator who was the source 
of frustration, Question 5 reflected an ар- 
gressive attitude toward the instigator's 
affiliation, and Question 4 represented ag- 
gressive feelings in general. In scoring, 
each response carried a designation of 1 
through 6, 1 representing the least aggres- 
sive response choice and 6 denoting the 
most aggressive choice. 


Procedure 

Two identical experimental sessions 
were conducted on the same.day in order 
to accommodate all Ss. At the outset of 
the experiment, the E greeted the group 
of Ss, who were seated separately at arm 
desks. Each S was identified according to 
a Low, Medium, or High level of Extra- 
punitiveness and also one of two experi- 
mental conditions — catharsis and non- 
catharsis. After all the Ss received their 
individually sealed experimental booklets, 
they were told by the Æ that they were 
randomly chosen to participate in this 
particular experiment. Eac of them 
would read a different interview excerpt 
conducted by the Æ with a different 
young, adult, approximately their age, liv- 
ing in another part of the city. The pur- 
pose of the experiment was to learn how 
young people communicate with one an- 
other about vital and contemporary social 
issues. After reading the particular inter- 
view in his or her booklet, the $ was to 
write directly back to the person whose 
remarks he read using the blank sheet of 
paper provided. Ss were urged to be as 
open and frank as possible so as to com- 
municate their real feelings. No one's 
name would be used; in fact, they were 
told that although the person would read 
their reply, there would be no chance for 
them to ever meet up with this individual. 
Furthermore, for the purposes of the ex- 
periment, the young people who fur- 
nished the interview statements (in the 
booklets) would be collectively referred 
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to as Richard X regardless of the individu- 
al's sex. It was impressed upon the Ss that 
the communications in the booklets were 
all unique because different individuals 
formulated them. Also, the Ss were told 
that it was expected that they would re- 
turn a response to the communicator 
Richard X. 

In both conditions, the Ss actually 
read an identical communication written 
by the £ : 

O. K.! As I told you the first time, I'm a 
student at Hi 
School with a lot of атты Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings my religious up meets 
here to conduct the Club's Кена — Oh, uh 
... things like uh charity drives, planning for 
sports competitions, parties, and discussion 
groups. I've been sort of hung up recently be- 
cause it's my responsibility to outline the plans 
for the next three issues to be discussed, Well, 
we've been through the whole marijuana topic 
and really got no place. Who's to say what's 
acceptable anyway. For my money, I'd sooner 
stick to booze, however, that's just my opinion 
— not the group's . . . We're all here tonight in 
order to discuss some sort of serious social 
problem. What a laugh. For an hour and a half 
we'll sit around and bullshit about how much 
heat we get from our parents at home. 1 really 
get upset with my folks, Ya' know, but some- 
times 1 have to sympathize. Look, my father 
comes home every night mad as a bitch because 
he has to swallow his pride to some big business 
py who thinks he owns the world. Frankly, а 
lot of us here are plain sick of them altogether. 
These big business guys couldn't give a shit 
about the small working man ~ they remind me 
of the damn Jews over there. | know I'm talk- 

around in circles, but | started on my fath- 
er. Well, as I said he hates the damn local cor- 
porations and all the Jews who run them, I hate 
em also. Christ, I'm glad we live far enough 
away in this part of the city .. . 

Ss in the catharsis group then read in- 
structions which indicated, as they had 
been led to expect, that they were to 
write a reply to this person, allowing at 
most eight to ten minutes for their re- 
sponse. After this, they were directed to 
respond to the Attitude Scale. 

The non-catharsis group read the 
standard anti-Semitic communication 
with the following addendum: 

‚.. Ya’ know, Га really feel sorta stupid if 
you were Jewish. Wait a minute — Are you Jew- 
ish? Yeah? Oh shit! We can't continue to co- 
operate in this study of yours. I mean that it 
stands to reason that we'll have to withdraw 
cooperation in your project. Now that I've said. 
all of this, | want out. Who the hell knew you 
were a Jew? 
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Question 1. 


Question 2. 


Question 3, 


Question 4, 


Question 5. 


Individual Level оў. Extrapunitiy 


Attitude Scale 


If you were asked by the person 
whose remarks you read to 
volunteer in a work project he 
was organizing, would you 
volunteer? 


In your opinion, how intelligent 
and competent is the person 
whose remarks you read? 


What is your reaction to 
Richard X? How much do 
you like or dislike him? 


How do you feel at the 
present moment? 


In your opinion, how worthwhile 
are the People who hold member- 
ship in Richard X's youth group? 


definitely yes 
probably yes 
— — maybe yes 
— — maybe not 
probably not 
definitely not 


extremely intellige) 
and competent 
very intelligent and _ 
competent 
— fairly intelligent and 
competent 
— — fairly unintelligent 
and incompetent _ 
very unintelligent an 
incompetent 
——— extremely unintelli 
and incompetent 


— like very much 
—cclike 

— — like so-so 

not too hot 

— — dislike 

— dislike very much 


totally unirritated 
very unirritated 

— — fairly unirritated 
— — fairly irritated 
— Very irritated 
—— extremely irritated 


—— extremely worthwhile 
very worthwhile 
— fairly worthwhile 
— fairly unworthwhile 
very unworthwhile 
—— extremely unworthw 
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Thus, in this condition the instigator 
bowed out of the entire experiment mak- 
ing it impossible for the S to respond. It 
is essential to note that the E could not 
control this frustration; in fact, he was 
implicitly insulted himself. Therefore, 
this group of Ss should not have been 
able to attach any blame to the Æ for 
thwarting the communication process. 
The insulting communicator emerged as 
the one who initially aroused aggressive 
feelings and also the frustrater who de- 
nied the 5 any direct interpersonal retalia- 
tion. The written instructions emphasized 
this notion. After the aggressive measure 
was completed, this group of Ss was in- 
structed to der to the instigator on 
the last page of their booklet for eight to 
ten minutes by imagining that he would 
agree to cooperate. The purpose of this 
maneuver was to allow all Ss to finish 
their booklets at approximately the same 
time. 


Results 


For the Attitude Scale, а S’s responses 
to question 2 and 3 were given double 
weighting as these questions were designed 
to detect any direct hostility to the insti- 
gator. Each $ was given a single numerical 
score by totaling his choices for each of the 
five questions in the scale. A 2x3 analysis 
of variance was performed to examine the 
effects of Extrapunitiveness and the main 
effect of catharsis оп a.S’s outward expres- 
sion of hostility. A result was considered 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


Extrapunitive Scores 
on the Rosenzweig P-F Study 

For the experimental Ss the mean Ex- 
trapunitive scores on the Rosenzweig P-F 
Study for the Low, Medium, and High 
groups were 7.08, 10.75 and 17.17 re- 
spectively. The range of possible scores 
was 24. Out of a total of 240 P-F re- 
sponses (24 responses from each of ten 
randomly selected protocols), another 
trained scorer agreed with the Ёз judg- 
ments on all but four responses. 


Experimental Comparisons 


Table 1 includes the mean aggression 
scores for Ss in both conditions for each 
of the three levels of Extrapunitiveness. 
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Mean Scores on 
Aggressive Measures for Ss at 
Each Level of Extrapunitiveness 
for the Two Treatment Conditions 


Attitude 
Scale 


Condition 


Catharsis 


Extrapunitives: 
Low 25.3 
Medium 28.8 
High 31.1 
Non-Catharsis 32.1 
Extrapunitives: 
Low 28.8 
Medium 


High 


Effects of Extrapunitiveness 
The linear comparisons for the Extra- 
punitive dimension proved OS for 


scores on the Attitude Scale (F = 9.29, df 
= 1/30, p < .01). Thus, as the level of 
Extrapunitiveness increased, scores on the 
Attitude Scale designed to detect aggres- 
sion also increased. 


Main Effect of Catharsis 

There was a significant main effect of 
catharsis for scores on the Attitude Scale, 
cathartic Ss responding less aggressively 
than non-cathartic Ss (F = 4.32, df = 
1/30, p € .05). 


Discussion 


The first hypothesis stated that there 
should be a significant linear increase in 
aggressive response from lowest to highest 
level of Extrapunitiveness with re ard to 
middle-class Jewish adolescents. The con- 
firmation of this hypothesis indicates that 
following catharsis and non-catharsis, the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study did a creditable 
job in selecting individuals who would 
display predictable and graded amounts 
of aggression in response to frustration. 
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This is an interesting result, for even with 
the very small groups involved, this pro- 
jective instrument appears to have some 
real predictive capacity. 

Interpreting the second result is a 
more difficult task. Although it has been 
shown here that cathartic Ss, were less 
hostile towards the instigator than non- 
catharsis Ss, it does not necessarily follow 
that catharsis occurred. Although the 
non-cathartic group’s increased aggression 
could be attributed to an inability to re- 
taliate, another explanation seems reason- 
able. Possibly the content of the adden- 
dum to the anti-Semitic communication 
might have accounted for the heightened 
aggressiveness in the responses of the non- 
catharsis Ss. To the extent that these indi- 
viduals were subjected to additional vehe- 
mence, even profanity, on the part of the 
insulter, their initial hostility may have 
been compounded, Another important 
consideration is that the generalized activ- 
ity of writing behavior might have served 
à cathartic role for the S permitted writ- 
à notion finds sup- 
1) concept of gener- 
n the author's larger 
on, 1970), following 
simply to write about 
Were no more aggr 
tsis Ss who retaliated 
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Need for Stimulation as a Factor in Preferences for Different Stimuli 


STEPHEN M. SALES! 
Camegie-Mellon University 


Summary: Recent investigations have indicated that "reduction" on the kinesthetic after- 
effects (KAE) procedure may indicate high levels of a putative need for stimulation (nStim), 
while "augmentation" on this procedure may indicate low levels of this motive. The present 
study supports the interpretation of the KAE task as a measure of nStim by indicating that 
“reducers” on this measure (a) react favorably to complex auditory and visual stimuli and (b) 
expose themselves particularly frequently to complex and intense stimulation in their ongoing 


social activities. 


During the past decade, personality 
and social psychologists have exhibited a 
strong interest in various forms of social 
motivation. For instance, these years have 
seen the publication of works dealing 
with the need for achievement (Atkinson 
and Feather, 1966), the need for approval 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1964), the need for 
independence (Kasl, Sampson, & French, 
1964), the need for effectance (Byrne & 
Clore, 1967), the need to react against 
limitations of freedom (Brehm, 1966), 
and the need for social comparisons 
(Latane, 1966). The extent of interest in 
this area is perhaps indicated by the ex- 
tensive literature review undertaken by 
Berkowitz (1969) in the recent 2nd edi- 
tion of the Handbook of Social Psychol- 
ogy. Berkowitz’s chapter on “social moti- 
vation” carries a bibliography with more 
than 350 entries, most of recent vintage. 
Furthermore, even this lengthy bibliog- 
raphy is clearly incomplete. For instance, 
none of the manuscripts cited above ap- 
pear in Berkowitz's list of references. 

Because of the relatively large number 
of separate motives identified in these 
studies, one might be tempted to infer 
that this research activity is somehow 
similar in form to the extensive motive- 
naming activity which preoccupied many 
psychologists several decades ago (Mur- 
ray, 1938). However, this inference 
would be inaccurate. Rather than merely 
naming a motive after some set of behav- 
iors (and thereby giving a circular “ех- 
planation" of these behaviors), current 


1 The author is indebted to Glenn Eaton, Judy 
Ettinger, and Don Hlady for their help in de- 


signing and executing this study, and to Esther 
G. Sales for her helpful comments upon an 


earlier version of this manuscript. 


analysts of social motivation have con- 
firmed their belief in the reality of these 
recently-proposed needs by (a) construct- 
ing measures of the motives in question, 
or designing manipulations which they 
expect will alter Ss’ levels of these mo- 
tives, and (b) demonstrating the existence 
of expected relationships between their 
measures or manipulations and specified 
dependent variables of interest. This lat- 
ter step validates the various measures of 
these social motives. And, as Cronbach 
and Meehl (1955) have argued, it also val- 
idates the. theories proposed by these in- 
vestigators. These theories, naturally, as- 
sume the existence of the various social 
motives in question; thus, this research 
process gives relatively unambiguous evi- 
dence concerning the reality of each of 
these social motives. 

One social motive which has attracted 
relatively little interest to date is the need 
for stimulation (nStim). This relative lack 
of interest does not seem to result from 
any particular difficulty in recognizing 
interindividual differences in such a mo- 
tive. On the contrary, it seems clear that 
some individuals do tend to seek out and 
enjoy complex, novel, interesting, and ex 
citing stimuli, while other individuals 
tend to retire from and dislike these same 
stimuli. This variation among individuals 
would be parsimoniously explained by 
the existence of a need for stimulation 
which might vary among Ss. Indeed, this 
variation seems to demand the existence 
of such a motive. 

The problem in dealing with such a 
putative need for stimulation involves the 
measurement of the motive in question. 
Specifically, research workers have had 
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difficulty constructing measures of nStim 
which are both valid and instructive. For 
instance, in one of the most extensive ser- 
ies of investigations on nStim, Zuckerman 
and his colleagues have constructed a self- 
report inventory of “sensation seeking” 
tendencies (Zuckerman, Kolin, Price, & 
Zoob, 1964), and they have reported 
moderate correlations between this scale 
and stimulus-seeking behaviours such as 
marijuana usage, cigarette smoking, cof- 
fee drinking, and use of alcohol (Zucker- 
man, Neary, & Brustman, 1970). How- 
ever, the construct validity of this (and 
other) self-report indices seems to be rela- 
tively weak. Furthermore, self-report 
scales of this type, even if they were 
highly valid, would offer no clear under- 
standing of nStim or of the way in which 
it operates. At best, studies involving such 
instruments can merely indicate that Ss 
who say they seek out intense stimulation 
(e.g., by responding “yes” to items such 
as, “I would like to take up the sport of 
water skiing,” (Zuckerman et al., 1964) 
do, in fact, seek out intense stimulation. 
While this result can be useful for pur- 
oses of predictive validity, it fails to il- 
luminate the processes involved. 


There is, however, a small body of lit- 
erature which does seem to offer some 
promise in this area. Research workers in- 
volved in these investigations have em- 
ployed "reduction" on the kinesthetic 
after-effects (KAE) task as an indication 
of the need for stimulation, and they 
have reported substantial relationships be- 
tween this measure and various forms of 
stimulus-seeking behavior. For instance 
Sales (in press) has observed that Ss classi- 
fied as reducers on the measure (a) 
talk a great deal during group discussions 
(b) exhibit high levels of activity in a de- 
prived stimulus situation, (c) attend 
closely to complex verbal communica- 
tions, and (d) react favorably to complex 
visual patterns. Eysenck (1955) and 
Petrie (1967) have independently shown 
that KAE reducers are likely to be extra- 
verts. Petrie (1967) has reported that 

reducers tend to smoke, drink alco- 
hol, and have large numbers of friends: 
and she has also shown that double-blind 
ratings of campers’ “activity level” are ге- 
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lated to КАЕ performance, with reducen 
being rated as more active. Petrie, McCuk 
loch, and Kazdin (1962) have reported 
that juvenile delinquents, who perhap 
were led to their delinquency by a desir 
for “thrills,” were more likely than com 
trol Ss to reduce on the KAE task, whilt 
Ryan and Foster (1967) have demo 
strated that contact athletes (who ре 
sumably enjoy the intense stimulation of 
contact sports) also tend to be KAE rë 
ducers. These findings, particularly in 
view of the large number of converging 
operations involved (Garner, Hake, ф 
Erikson, 1956), strongly suggest that re 
duction on the KAE task is valid as û 
measure of Ss' nStim. 

In addition, use of this technique sug 
gests a theory which helps explain indi 
vidual differences in stimulus-seeking be 
havior. This theory has been discussed at 
some length by Sales (in press); it may be 
briefly summarized here: 


1. Exposure to a given stimulus does not 
affect all individuals in the same way: 
Specifically, some Ss’ nervous systems 
apparently “damp down” (reduce) ob: 
jective stimulus inputs, while other ss 
nervous system apparently “augment! 3 
these imputs. This differential tend 
ency is presumably measured by 
task (which compares Ss’ original judg 
ments of the size of a stimulus with 
their judgments of this same stimulus 
following continued stimulation of the 
modality involved). 

2. Individuals desire to maintain an “op 
timum” level of internal, receive 
stimulation. If their current level 0 
objective stimulation evokes an inter 
nal response which is either “t00 | 
small” or “too large,” they will at 
tempt to change their input and wi 
react negatively to the current input: 
If their current level of objective stim: 
ulation evokes an internal respons i 
which is “just right,” they will attemp 
to maintain this input and will reac! 
Positively to it. 


+ The optimum level of internal, evoke | 


wc» 


Stimulation tends to be similar for al 
individuals. 


This theory, and particularly the thir 
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assumption, could hardly be called intui- 
tively obvious. However, it does appear to 
account for the observed data, a fact 
which suggests that the theory may be 
more valid than one would expect a pri- 
ori. In addition, this theory is in accord 
with the recently-observed finding (Spil- 
ker & Callaway, 1969) that KAE reducers 
exhibit particularly weak EEG responses 
to external visual stimuli. 

The present paper reports a further in- 
vestigation of the construct validity of 
the КАЕ task as a measure of nStim. 
Specifically, it tests the following two 
hypotheses: 

1. KAE reducers react particularly posi- 
tively to intense, complex auditory 
and visual stimuli. 

2. KAE reducers frequently expose them- 
selves to intense, complex stimuli in 
their ongoing social activities, and they 
avoid simple stimulus situations. 


Method 


Subjects 

Twenty-four students (10 men and 14 
women) drawn from the University of 
Michigan psychology subject pool served 
as Ss in this experiment. All Ss received 
required experimental credit for their par- 
ticipation. 
Experimental Procedure 

Ss arrived for the experiment in same- 
sexed groups of three each. (From time 
to time, subject failures to keep their ap- 
pointments resulted in groups of only 
two Ss.) As each member of the group 
arrived at the laboratory, he was taken to 
4 small individual cubicle and was admini- 
stered the KAE measuring procedure; this 
measurement was obtained by a variant 
of the procedure described by Petrie 
(1967). S was blindfolded and then was 
presented with (a) a 30” long wedge- 
shaped block which increased from ¥” 
wide at its narrowest end to 4" at its 
widest end and (b) a 1-4” wide rectangu- 
lar block. S was asked to grasp the rec- 
tangular block with his preferred hand 
and then to run his other hand forward 
along the wedge-shaped block (an ascend- 
ing judgment) until he found the point 
where the width of the wedge seemed to 
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be the same as the width of the rectangle. 
S was given two practice trials, and then 
he was asked to make four ascending 
judgments of the rectangular block. The 
average of these four judgments served as 
the Ss’ pre-test score for the KAE task. 

Following these judgments, S was 
asked to rub, handle, and feel a 2-4" rec- 
tangular block with his preferred hand for 
one minute. Thereafter, he was asked to 
make four additional ascending judg- 
ments of the size of the 1-4” rectangular 
block. A S’s score on the KAE task was 
his average signed change from the first 
four judgments to the last four judg- 
ments. This measure is continuous, and Ss 
tend to exhibit positive scores because of 
contrast effects. Thus, small or negative 
numbers imply relative KAE reduction 
(and presumably high levels of nStim) 
and large positive numbers imply relative 
KAE augmentation (and presumably low 
levels of nStim). The sample was divided 
at its median into “High nStim and “Low 
nStim" groups of 12 each. 

When all of the KAE measures had 
been completed, 5 was instructed regard- 
ing the next part of the experiment. He 
was told that he would be taken to an- 
other room and "presented with a kind of 
light show." He was told that the experi- 
ence would involve lights, music and vari- 
ous objects to feel. He also was told that 
the "light show" would be presented si- 
multaneously to all $s then being run and 
that he should feel free to talk or make 
comments to the other Ss if he wished. 
Finally, he was urged to “look at, listen 
to, and concentrate on all the stimuli in 
your environment,” and he was told that 
he would be asked to rate his liking for 
and the interestingness of these stimuli 
(including the other people) several times 
during the experiment. 

All three Ss were then brought to- 
gether ina moderate-sized room equipped 
for a “psychedelic party." Incense was 
burning to provide olfactory stimuli to 
the Ss. An experimental movie, а strobe 
light, a celestial light, a black light (with 
appropriate posters), and a randomly- 
flashing, multi-colored “Christmas-tree 
box” provided visual input, while a taped 
program of song fragments, motorcycle 
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noises, and other miscellany provided 
auditory stimulation. In addition, the Ss 
were seated on the floor in an attempt to 
increase the kinesthetic stimuli available 
to them. Each S was also provided with a 
bag containing a variety of irregular ob- 
jects and was encouraged to feel them 
during the experiment (in order to pro- 
vide additional tactile input); however, 
virtually none of the Ss spent more than a 
few seconds inspecting these stimuli. The 
"psychedelic party" was continued for 20 
minutes, 


Although the “party” was designed to 
create an intense stimulus situation, all of 
whose elements were complex and inter- 
esting, this result was not fully achieved. 

auditory and visual stimuli used in 
this study did appear to fill the intent of 
the experiment. However, the tactile and 
interpersonal stimuli did not. As men- 
tioned above, almost none of the Ss had 
any marked contact with the objects in 
the “tactile stimuli bag.” Furthermore, 
the experimenters observed that very few 
of the Ss presented any particular inter- 
personal stimulation to their Broups. A 
small percentage of the Ss did react verb- 
ally or behaviorally during the experi- 
ment. However, most merely sat passively 
and observed the visual and auditory pat- 


terns. It thus seems reasonable to 
peus assume 


Cussion of results 
is omitted below, 


Measures 


itself. 
."How agreeable did 
experience to which 
posed?" and “If given the opportuni 

would you be willing to participate in a 
other experiment similar to the one 
Which you've Seven- 


— —— — — 
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posed to stimuli (a) similar to those ore 
ated in this experiment and (b) quite dif 
ferent from the experimental stimuli 
These items read, *How often have you 
been exposed to situations with stimul 
similar to those presented in this experi 
ment (e.g., wild parties, busy amusemerl 
parks, etc.)?" and “How often have you 
been exposed to situations without many 
stimuli (e.g., studying alone in a саге 
the Graduate Library, etc.)?” Again, 
seven-point response scales, with appro 
priate anchors, were employed. 
Furthermore, while the “рвусһейе 
party” was in progress, all Ss were asked 
to make four separate ratings of the (d) 
auditory and (b) visual stimuli on thel 
interest (from "extremely interesting" tol 
"extremely boring") and on their enjoys 
bility (from "extremely enjoyable" to, 
“very unenjoyable”) (Similar questions 
were also asked for the interpersonal and 
tactile stimuli used in this study. How) 
ever, inasmuch as these stimuli apparently) 
failed to achieve the intent of this study) 
analysis of these questions is omitted 
here.) As previously, seven-point respons 
Scales anchored at both ends were еп 
ployed. These ratings were made ono 
every five minutes during the 20 minute 
experimental sessions; each 5% rating of 
these two sets of stimuli has been aver 
aged into Separate "interest" and “enjoy: 


ability” scores for the auditory and үш 
inputs. | 
І 
^ 


Results 


Strength of the Manipulations 

Subject ratings of the auditory and vis 
ual collages used here indicate that des 
mputs Were, as hoped, perceived as intere 
esting and complex inputs. Ss gave the | 
auditory stimuli an average rating of 4.86 _ 
on the Seven-point "interesting-boring" 
Scale; they gave the visual inputs an aver 
age rating of 4.70 on this scale. These two 
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all results 
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Table 1 


“Enjoyability” Ratings Given by 
High nStim and Low nStim Subjects 
to the Auditory and Visual Stimuli 


Stimulus Class 


Note:— High values indicate high liking. 


Affect 

Table 1 presents the affective ratings 
of High nStim (KAE reducer) and Low 
nStim (KAE augmenter) Ss to the stimuli 
used in this experiment. 


As can be seen, individuals high in 
nStim reacted relatively more positively 
to both of the sets of complex stimuli used 
here. The ż test between the nStim groups 
for the data involving auditory stimuli 
was 2.28; the parallel test for the data 
involving visual stimuli was 2.15. Both of 
these results indicate significant differ- 
ences (p < .025) between the High and 
Low nStim groups in their liking for the 
stimuli employed here. 

In addition, interest and liking ap- 
peared to be more highly related for High 
nStim Ss than for Low nStim Ss. The cor- 
relation between reported interest in and 
reported enjoyment of the auditory stim- 
uli was .813 (p < .001) for Ss high in 
nStim; the parallel correlation within this 
group for the visual stimuli was 965 (p < 
.001). These correlations were only .499 
and .079 (both nonsignificant) in the 
Low nStim group. The difference be- 
tween the High and Low nStim groups 
approaches significance for the auditory 
stimuli (p < .15); it is highly significant 
for the visual inputs (p < .001). These 
data thus suggest that the attitudinal 
judgments of Ss high in nStim — who pre- 


Table 2 


Reported Frequency of Exposure to 
Complex and Simple Stimulus Situations 
in Individuals High and Low in nStim 


Stimulus Situation 


Level of Complex Simple 
nStim Situations | Situations 
(e.g., wild Ke.g., studying 


parties) alone) 


sumably are oriented toward the interest 
provided by a stimulus — are particularly 
likely to reflect (and presumably are in 
part based upon) the interest provided by 
the attitude object. 

The questionnaire completed by the Ss 
immediately following the "party" pro- 
vided other relevant data. In their re- 
sponses to this instrument, High nStim Ss 
reported that they found the experiment- 
al experience to be somewhat more 
“agreeable” than did Low nStim Ss. The 
relevant means for this comparison were 
5.17 and 4.25 (on a seven-point scale) for 
Ss high and low in nStim, respectively, 
the T test for the difference between 
these means is 1.59, p < .10. High nStim 
Ss thus did appear to be somewhat more 
favorable toward this experiment than 
Low nStim Ss. However, parallel results 
were not observed in the Ss’ responses to 
the other relevant question in this instru- 
ment. 


Reported Social Behavior 

Table 2 presents the estimates of High 
nStim and Low nStim Ss regarding the 
amount of time they had been exposed to 
(a) relatively intense and (b) relatively 
simple stimulus situations in their on- 
going social activity. 

As may be seen, the present Ss report- 
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ed that they spent somewhat more time 
in intense stimulus situations than they 
spent in more quiet situations. The F ra- 
tio for the main effect due to stimulus 
situation for these data is 5.50, p < .05. 
However, and more germane to the pres- 
ent argument, these data also indicate a 
significant interaction between stimulus 
situation and nStim. Specifically, Ss low 
in nStim reported that they spent essenti- 
ally the same amount of time in both sim- 
ple and intense stimulus situations, while 
Ss high in nStim reported that they spent 
far more time in complex situations than 
they did in simple ones. The F ratio for 
the relevant interaction effect is 4.63, p< 
:05. This result supports the second hy- 
pothesis of this investigation. 


Discussion 


The findings from the present experi- 
ment are relatively straightforward. As 
anticipated, Ss who reduced on the KAE 
task (and who were presumably high in 
nStim) did exhibit Significantly more 

stimulus-seeking behaviors” than did Ss 
who augmented on this measure (and 
who were presumably low in nStim). Ss 
1 were muc 
likely to enjoy the complex, iuo "e 
uli created in this experiment than were 
Y Were somewhat 


ments may have been i 
m by the interest | ha 
inally, they reported that 

themselves quite frequently md tpg 
complex stimulus situations during their 
Ongoing social activity ang that the 
tended to avoid more dull stimulus situs. 
lions. This last finding is, of course 
highly congruent with the affective data 
generated in this experiment, Specificall 
the present data indicate that Ss who ES А 
they enjoy experimentally-created in- 
tense, complex stimuli also say that the 
frequently expose themselves to ас 
stimuli during their social activity. In соп. 
Junction with the findings cited previ- 
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ously, the present data strengthen the jj 
terpretation of the KAE task as a measiy 
of nStim, and they also strengthen ong 
belief in the existence of such a need fj 
stimulation. 

Inasmuch as the High nStim Ss exhi 
ited a relative preference for both of th 
stimulus collages created in this expel 
ment (and for the experiment itself), ol 
might argue that the KAE task real] 
measures not a need for stimulation, bi 
rather a positivity bias. However, ill 
hypothesis seems unlikely. KAE reduci 
(High nStim Ss) were less positive thi 
КАЕ augmenters toward both the Uf 
handled tactile stimuli (p < .20, tw 
tailed test) and the relatively диіеѕо 
other individuals (р < .05, two-taill 
test) present in the experiment. ТА 
findings would be quite unlikely if th 
KAE task did in fact measure only a tent 
ency to respond positively. Furthermot 
there is no reason to infer from these f 
sults that this task measures merely api 
disposition to like auditory and visual lf 
puts and to dislike tactile and interptt 
sonal inputs. For instance, Petrie (190 
has reported that KAE reducers (Ss hig 
in nStim) have relatively more friend 
than КАЕ augmenters, and that they û 
more likely to be socially extravert 
Petrie’s data, naturally, argue against Ш 
hypothesis that КАЕ reducers dislike it 
terpersonal inputs. Furthermore, Sales( 
press) has demonstrated that КАЕ, 
ducers like relatively complex visual stil 
uli (Scottish tartans), but that they 
like relatively simple stimuli of this fo 
Afain, this result argues against the 
pothesis that these Ss are merely po 
tively disposed toward visual inputs. 

. One finding from the present investi 
tion, however, permits a viable alternat 
Interpretation. As noted, High nStim 
reported that they exposed themsel\® 
quite frequently to complex, intel 
Stimulus situations (e.g., wild parties) dit 
ing their ongoing activity, while 
nStim Ss reported that they general 
avoided such situations, For this re450, 
intense stimulus Situations, such as 

One created in this study, were presi 
ably more familiar for High nStim Ss th 
they were for Low nStim Ss. And. 
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Zajonc (1968) has argued, this differen- 
tial familiarity itself would be expected 
to generate the affective reactions ob- 
served in Table 1. Under this interpreta- 
tion, of course, mStim is nullified as a di- 
rect cause of these affective data. How- 
ever, this interpretation fails to explain 
the original relationship between nStim 
and self-exposure to intense stimulus situ- 
ations. Furthermore, it fails to account 
for the differences between High and 
Low nStim Ss in the correlation between 
liking for and rated interest of the audi- 
tory and visual stimuli, Finally, since the 
exposure effect itself seems to be quite 
weak and ephemeral (Swap, 1970), it 
seems insufficient to account for the 
strong findings presented in Table 1. 
Thus, while differential familiarity with 
intense stimuli may account for some of 
the data reported here, this effect appar- 
ently does not nullify the present conclu- 
sion regarding the construct validity of 
the KAE task as a measure of nStim. 
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Summary: The Hand Test PATH score was correlated with staff ratings of psychopath- 
ology for 50 in-patients at a receiving hospital. A Rho of .509 was obtained, suggesting that 
the PATH score might have utility as a general psychiatric screening index. 


The Hand Test includes a summary 
scoring category, the Pathology (PATH) 
score, which purports to yield an overall 
approximate measure of psychopathol- 
ogy. Since the Hand Test is nonthreaten- 
ing, relatively short, and demands little in 
the way of verbal skills it would seem 
ideal as a psychiatric screening device, 
provided it can be shown that the index 
does indeed reflect psychopathology. The 
purpose of this study, therefore, was to 
investigate the relationship of the PATH 
score to psychopathology as judged by in- 
dependent ratings by inpatient treatment 
staff members at a receiving hospital. 


Method 


N The Ss were 50 consecutively admitted 
inpatients at -Fallsview Mental Health 
Center (FV), Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Only 
Ss in good physical health and without 
gross physical handicaps between the ages 
of 16 and 57 were used, to rule out ex- 
treme age and/or infirmity as possible 
artifacts of pathology. There were 25 
males and 25 females in the group. Edu- 
cation ranged from 5 to 17 years of 
schooling with a mean of 11.1. There 
were 41 caucasians and 9 blacks in the 
group and, according to Hollingshead’s 
breakdown of social class, all but 5 were 
classified as “unskilled and semiskilled 
labor.” In terms of primary diagnosis, 27 
were designated psychotic, 8 as neurotic 
5 as personality disorders, 3 as chronic 
brain syndromes, 2 as mental retardates 
2 as drug dependent personalities, and 3 
as “other.” The Ss were tested by one of 
the authors (TPL) and scored “blind” by 
another of the authors (EEW). All Ss 
were tested within their first week of resi- 
dence at FV. 


After being hospitalized for at least 
one week each S was rated on a scale 
adapted from Rotter and Willerman’s 


(1947) study with the Incomplete Sen 
tences Blank. In compliance with the sug 
gestion of Thorndike and Hagen (1961) 
for increased reliability, a four-point scalt 
of “по, mild, moderate and severe" path 
ology was modified by symptomatic de 
scriptions of the four points on the scalt 
taken from Millon's Modern Psychopath 
ology (1969) and from the Americal 
Psychiatric Association’s Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorden 
(1968). і 

Prior to this research project, the reli» 
ability of this scale was tested on tel, 
complete records of past inpatients 
chosen at random from FV files. Thes 
records were reviewed by two 500 
workers and three experienced clinic 
psychologists at the M. A. level. Follow 
ing their perusal of each record, these 1 
viewers rated each former inpatient fot 
overall psychopathology on the four 
point scale. Eighty-eight percent of thet 
judgments were either identical or 0 
step removed from each other. 

To help insure stability of rating» 1 
least nine-ratings for each 5 were Ё 
quired. Sixty-seven staff members fron, 
various disciplines were involved in W 
ratings, including nurses, psychiatt 
aides, attendants, psychologists, psychi 
rists, and social workers. The final cnit 
ion value used was the median of all 
ratings provided for each S. Rating scott 
and PATH scores were converted to 1® 
and the relationship between the two Wi 
calculated, using the Spearman Rho" 
efficient of correlation (one-tailed). 


Results and Discussion | 

A final rank-order correlation (соп 
ed for ties) of .509 (р < .0005) wat i 
tained between the PATH score and | ( 


1 Appreciation is expressed to the Еш 
staff for their орноп in carrying out 
project. 
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Table 1 


| Median Hand Test Profile of Patients 
in the Highest Quintile of Pathology Score Rankings 


AFF =00 ACQ =00 TEN =10 DES =10 R = 16.0 
DEP = 0.5 ACF =1.0 CRIP -10 FAIL = 00 АКТ = 495 
COM = 1.0 PAS -00 FEAR =00 BIZ = 0.5 AL = 80 
EXH = 0.0 ENV =10 MAL =20 WITH =1.5 PATH = 50 
DIR = 1.0) 
AGG = 0.5 ER = ІМТ: ENV: MAL: WITH = 3:1:2:1.5 
INT =30 AOR = (AFF* DEP + COM): (DIR + AGG) = 1.5:1.5 
Table 2 
Median Hand Test Profile of Patients 
in the Lowest Quintile of Pathology Score Rankings 
AFF =25 ACQ =05 TEN’ NO DES = 00 К = 16.0 
DEP =10 ACT =30 CRIP =00 FAIL -00 AIRT = 5.6 
COM =25 PAS =10 FEAR =00 BIZ  =00 HL = 14.0 
EXH =00 ENV = 45 MAL =10 WITH =00 PATH = 10 
DIR = 10 
AGG =1.5 ER = ІМТ: ENV: MAL: WITH = 8.5:4.5:1:0 
INT = 85 AOR = (AFF + DEP + COM): (DIR +AGG) = 6:2.5 
median psychopathology ratings by FV Protocols in the lower PATH quintile re- 


staff members. The PATH score is equal 
to MAL plus two times WITH and, to fur- 
ther investigate the variance contributed 
by the two major components of the 
PATH score, MAL and WITH, these 
scores were also ranked and correlated 
with the ratings. MAL was non-significant 
with a Rho of -.115 while WITH yielded a 
substantial correlation of .496 (p < 
0005). 

An inspection of the data revealed 
some interesting protocol patterning for 
“high” and “low” records ranked accord- 
ing to PATH (See Tables 1 and 2). Proto- 
cols in the upper PATH quintile showed 
low Interpersonal, low Environmental, 
moderate Maladjustment and moderate 
Withdrawal scores, with a balanced AOR. 


vealed a fairly high Interpersonal score, 
relatively normal Environmental, Malad- 
justive and Withdrawal scores, and an im- 
balanced AOR in favor of “non-acting- 
out.” 

The WITH score was able to estimate 
psychopathology nearly as well as the 
total PATH score. This, however, may be 
partially a function of the high percent- 
age of psychotic patients (54%) in this 
sample. In the same vein, the negative re- 
lationship (-.115) between the MAL score 
and the patients’ ratings is actually in ac- 
cord with Hand Test rationale, which 
posits that MAL scores are more charac- 
teristic of neurotics and some “normals” 
than psychotics. Only 16% of this patient 
sample carried the primary diagnosis of 


шсш 
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neurosis. 

The .509 correlation is fairly substan- 
tial when the limited range of pathology 
is considered. Only an inpatient popula- 
tion was sampled and the total possible 
range of pathology was therefore re- 
stricted. Since reductions in variance of 
this kind tend to reduce correlations, the 
obtained Rho is all the more noteworthy. 

Taking into account the imperfect reli- 
ability of both the test and the criterion 
ratings, the restricted nature of the sam- 
ple, plus other contaminating factors 
(such as ward differences), these results 
seem encouraging. Further investigation 
with other patient samples is needed in 
order to determine whether the PATH 
score will hold up sufficiently well to 
к as a general psychiatric screening in- 

ех. 
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Edwards Personal Needs: The Choice of Comparable Groups 


LAWRENCE S. ROGERS, IRWIN Н. COHEN, JACK DWORIN 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Denver, Colorado 
and 


MILTON E. LIPETZ 
University of Colorado 


Summary: The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was administered to a group of men 
seeking help with their marriages, as well as to a comparable group of men who reported 
having stable marriages. When the scores of men seeking help and those of men with stable 
marriages are compared to Edwards’ Adult Males, the number and extent of the differences 


are quite similar. The comparison of the men with stable marriages versus those seeking help 
shows relatively few differences. This study highlights the need of having an appropriate 


group for comparison purposes before attributing differences found to selected group vari- 


ables. 

С Investigators frequently compare the 
Scores obtained from selected groups with 
scores taken from published norms, in- 
Stead of obtaining a sample from a popu- 
lation similar to the group being studied. 
Studies of the personal needs of psychiat- 
ric patients, using the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) have used the 
norms published by Edwards (1959) as a 

basis for comparison. 
Goss, (1968) in a recent article, 
pointed out that in a number of the stud- 
- ies of personal attitudes of psychiatric pa- 
tients, the authors used Edwards' norms 
for college students, even though the Ss 
were closer in age to Edwards' adult sam- 
ple. When Goss compared the EPPS 
scores of the psychiatric patients to those 
of Edwards’ adult men, he found far 
fewer differences than were reported in 
the original studies. This was expected, 
since Koponen (1957) had pointed out 
that scores on the EPPS were affected by 
age. In addition, Koponen tabulated the 


scores by family income, education, size 
of the city of residence, and census re- 
gion, and found highly significant differ- 
ences between the scores of many of the 
needs within these different groupings. Of 
course, it is not known whether other fac- 
tors in addition to those mentioned above 
would also affect the scores on the EPPS. 
It appears then, for the obtained differ- 
ences to be meaningful, that the group 
under investigation should differ from the 
group used for comparative purposes only 
on one variable. An opportunity to in- 
vestigate this problem presented itself as 
part of a larger study on the psychologi- 
cal factors related to marital stability and 
marital satisfaction. 


Method 


The EPPS was administered to two 
groups of Ss. One of these, designated as 
the Stable group, consisted of 50 men 
who had never been in marital counseling 
and had never filed for divorce. The other 


Table 1 
Some Characteristics of the Groups 


Years 
Married 
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Table 2 
Summary of Significant Differences Between EPPS Means Based опг Т 
1. Edwards adult males N = 4031 
2. Men with stable marriages N=50 


3. Men seeking help with marriages 


LI 

P «01 f i 
Gem E ш Stated differences in this column. 
i oa stated differences in this column 
i азс group significantly lower. : 
means group significantly higher. 


group of 50 men, desi 
; desi 
el, qu Ee Seed Seek- The only significant di 
ару beens Or in Professional psy 181181 was that the Stable grove, 
9f the аа e йодо а cation than the Seeking 
Presented in Taplow’ 9 -Bome more detai ription 0 
ted in Table |. the groups are E et char 
see Lipetz, Cohen, 


l— > = 
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1970; Rogers, Young, Cohen, Dworin, & 
Lipetz, 1970. 


Results and Discussion 


A summary of the differences between 
the means of the various groups on the 
EPPS based on / tests is presented in 


EPPS studies, 
help with their marriages was compa. 

to Edwards’ Adult Male normative group 
“(see comparison 1-3), The results show 
that men who are seeking help with their 
marriages differ significantly from Ed- 
wards’ normative group on 8 of the 16 
scales, The usual conclusion would be 
that men seeking help with their mar- 
riages differ from men А the general рор- 
ulation along these dimensions. However, 
another more appropriate group was 
available for comparison purposes. It was 
comprised of men who described their 
marriages as stable, Essentially, these men 
were drawn from the same population as 
the men seeking help with their mar- 
riages. Their age was about the same, they 
were married as long, and lived in the 
same sized population centers, They did, 
however, have more years of vos 
When this group was compared with Ed- 
wards’ Adult Males (see comparison 1-2), 
differences on 9 need scores were found. 
On 6 of the scores, the differences were 
identical for both the Stable and Seeking 
Help groups, It seems obvious then that 
Edwards’ Adult Male norms are an inap- 
Propriate basis for the first comparison, 
when both men with stable marriages and 
those seeking help differ to such an ех- 
tent from the Edwards’ sample. 

The comparison of the men with 
Stable marriages with those seeking help 
hows three significant differences (see 
comparison 2-3). Since these groups are 
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much more comparable, the results found 
could be more readily attributed to the 
came help — not seeking help dimen- 


Men with stable marriages have higher 
scores on Affiliation and Change, 
and lower scores on Succorance thah men 
in marital counseling. Since in this stu 
none of these needs correlates signi 
cantly with education, the difference in 
schooling would not account for the find- 
ings. 


This stud ts the need of hav- 
ing an snot йор for comparison 
prom before attributing differences 
found to selected group es. 
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The VIIIth International Congress of the 
Rorschach and Projective Techniques 
at Zaragoza, Spain, August, 1971 


ROBERT S. McCULLY 
Medical University of South Carolina 


Writing for the British Journal of Pro- 
jective Psychology in 1968, this reviewer 
questioned whether a collection of papers 
originating in different countries makes a 
Congress truly international. While one 
may expect a hosting country to put its 
stamp firmly on a Congress, the Paris 
Congress in 1965 came across to this ob- 
Server as mainly a European affair, and 
the London Congress in 1968 as a primar- 
British one. Perhaps one can expect no 
re, but are not Congresses projective 
niques themselves? They tell us 
те we are both scientifically and as a 


gress was much the smallest. Zaragoza is 
more remote than Paris or London, and 
Spain is reputed to be quite hot in late 
August. Yet, the weather was pleasant 
and the facilities of the city ample to the 
occasion. As the dynamo of the Congress, 


T Organizadora, was a genial 
and peripatetic host, While there was no 
Simultaneous language translation at the 
Paris Congress, London Provided this 
major technical addition. However, at 
Zaragoza the instrumentation of simul- 
taneous translation worked flawlessly, in 
contrast with its use at London. : 
In proportion to the total number of 
Papers presented, the quality of Papers 
has seemed to decline since the Paris Con- 
gress in this observer's view, There were. 
however, excellent Papers presented at 
both London and Zaragoza. Less interna- 
tional than the two Preceding Congresses 
the Zaragoza Congress was primarily 
Spanish scientifically and socially. Some 
twelve to fifteen countries Were repre- 
sented through papers, but at least half of 


the papers originated in Spanish speaking 
countries. Argentina was far and away the 
most productive of the groups who at- 
tended. Spain and Italy ranked next, 
while three or more papers originated 
from Switzerland, Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Germany each. Other countries included 
the United States, France, Austria, Israel, 
Denmark, and Panama. 

The facilities of the Zaragoza Congress 
Were better centralized and functioned 
more smoothly than either in Paris or 
London, primarily because of a unified 
facility in a first-rate hotel complex. 

This observer was impressed with the 
zeal, range, and intensity with which a 
number of Spanish scientists are working. 
Laurels certainly go to Professor Vera 
Campo, Elizabeth Sortibas, and other 
members of the group from Argentina, 
Who helped set the scholarship of the | 
Congress. Professor Campo remarked to 
the author that their work was some 
years behind that of the United States. 
However, the emphasis of work being 
done in the two. countries is different; 
value judgments will have to come later. 
The Venezuelans reported on extensive 
activities devoted to computerizing Ror- 
Schach responses with an eye to a differ- 
ent trend in their research. Dr. Marcos-E. 
Simón of Valencia, Spain. reported with 
Several papers on fascinating work his 
group is doing on native African popula- 
tions. In one normative study in Africa, 4 
worker Came across a group of Africans 
who rejected the Rorschach plates en 
Masse. This unexpected finding was ap- 
parently due to a technique employed by 
the community’s witch doctor in which 
he used cloud figures to predict present 
and future for his clients. Thus, they 
would have nothing to do with foreign 
inkblots that looked like their shaman s 


ROBERT S. McCULLY 


Professor Carlo Rizzo of Rome was given 
an ovation at the Congress for his many 
years of contribution to projective tech- 
niques and Congress activities. This writer 
made note of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the publication of the Rorschach method 
with a paper on some of the sources in 
the range of Hermann Rorschach’s genius. 
The Congress was enriched by certain of 
Liza Hirsch-Marquet’s reminiscences and 
a lively discussion of the scientific impli- 
cations of a set of spurious Rorschach 
plates which got mysteriously distributed 
in Argentina. The spurious set was dis- 
played at the Congress, showing color in- 
tensities quite different from those of the 
Swiss series. An interesting research possi- 
bility exists in comparing groups with 
each set. Illness prevented the attendance 
of Swiss Professor A. Friedemann of Biel, 
whose energies and vision have been the 
inspiration of all previous Rorschach So- 
ciety Congresses. A Congress member 
from Israel gave an empassioned account 
from the floor on the high task Ror- 
schach workers carry, and received an 
ovation. Hans Spada and Gerhard Fischer 
from the University of Vienna presented 
a model study on the means of handling 
problems of measurement in projective 
techniques. The variety of papers showed 
a trend away from studies of pathological 
processes toward the consideration of 
theory and cultural issues. Perhaps the 
chief criticisms of the Zaragoza Congress 
lie in its poor prior publicity in non- 
Spanish speaking countries and too little 
concentration on varieties of projective 
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techniques. More time should have been 
allowed for floor discussions and an open 
meeting to review policy in the Interna- 
tional Society should have been sched- 
uled. This reviewer would like to see a 
standing committee organized with a view 
toward revising the by-laws of the Inter- 
national Society and a reassessment of its 
goals. 

The social activities of the Congress 
were exceptionally well-organized and 
gracious. A break in Congress activities al- 
lowed for an excursion to Piedra, an an- 
cient monastery set amongst what must 
be some of the most beautiful waterfalls 
in the world. Zaragoza itself has some ex- 
quisite Moorish ruins which are being ex- 
pertly restored. Professor Serrate and his 
group provided all members with a mem- 
orable experience. 

The spot for the next Congress (three 
years hence) was not made final, though 
Athens or Zurich will be chosen. Much 
enthusiasm was expressed about a sugges- 
tion that a central theme include methods 
of teaching projective techniques. 
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P. A. News & Notes” 


PA News & Notes 


BRUNO KLOPFER — IN MEMORIAM 


The recent death of Bruno Klopfer 
brings feelings of special loss to all of us 
who knew him either as a friend, teacher, 
colleague, founder of this Society, or all 
of these. These feelings have been vari- 
ously expressed in many ways by many 
people and I should like to take this op- 
portunity to capture them, but can do no 
better than by reproducing for you the 
following, which was written by Polly 
Vorhaus who knew Bruno so well as a 
friend, teacher, colleague, and Fellow 
member of the Society: 

Bruno Klopfer is dead! To those of 
us who knew Bruno through his many 
active years, the words come like a 
contradiction in terms. How can a man 
be dead, when his very name evokes so 
vibrant and joyous a response, in the 
countless students and colleagues who 
worked with him through the years? 
Yet we know as a fact that it is true, 
and sorrowfully; those of us who have 
kept in touch with him know that the 
ravages of his long illness played havoc 
with the very vibrancy and joyousness 
which so characterized him. 

But death is more than a destroyer, 
It is also a restorer, and with the mo- 
ment of death, the sickness and the 
pain faded out, and Bruno is back as 
each of us remembers him; the found- 
er and director of the Rorschach Insti- 
tute; the editor of the Rorschach Re- 
search Exchange, the teacher par ex- 
cellence, the skilled and understanding 
therapist, the colleague and friend. 
Each of you to whom the name Bruno 
Klopfer evokes memories, will have his 
Own special ways of remembering him. 
I would not interfere with those mem- 
ories, knowing that, however much 

they may vary, they are merely candid 

camera shots of the same individual, as 
he appeared under differing circum- 
stances. But I would like to say a few 
words about this man whose memory 
we are honoring, to those readers of 


the present Journal who have never 
met Dr. Klopfer. 

How then to bring him to life for 
you? How to make you understand 
the excitement which class after class 
felt as they listened to his “blind anak 
ysis” of some Rorschach protocol? 1 
am using the word "excitement" advis- 
edly. It was not just interest; the feel 
ing was akin to being part of an audi 
ence present at the unfolding of an ad- 
venture story. Suddenly what had 
been mere responses of an unknown 
subject, turned into a flesh and blood 


person, abounding in the many com 
plexities which flesh is heir to. 
Bruno brought more than his keen- 


ness and his creativity into his work asa 
teacher. He brought a warmth and an 
exuberance which was so much his 
own that words fail to pick up its es- 
sence. At this point a flashback to a 
class of long ago, comes so strongly to 
mind, that it seems worth describing. 
Bruno was explaining that it might oc- 
casionally happen that, in spite of 
sound and well seen human movement 
Tesponses (indicating mature ego 
Strength) there might still be a pre- 
ponderance of animal responses (the 
more childlike and instinctual reac- 
tions.) What he said was “There are 
Some mature people who retain a gay- 
ety and a spontaneity which does not 
detract from their adulthood, but re 
flects the color and charm of their per 
sonality.” Bruno was such a person! 

One more quality must be de: 
Scribed; the quality which made him 
so likeable to the many who felt the 
charm of it, and Occasionally rubbed 
others the wrong way. It was his utter 
naturalness. No white coat for Bruno! 
Whatever the situation, he was just 
himself; at ease and without affect 
tion, 

And now he is gone! But even in 
writing the words, their lack of reality 
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becomes clear. How can a man be 
dead, who has taught so many people 
in so special a way that they in their 
turn will carry some of its uniqueness 
on, even though the students to come 
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lished a biographical sketch of Bruno 
Klopfer. It seems worth repeating the 
ending, since it is as true of Bruno today 
as it was of the Bruno of 1960. “All that 
remains is to salute Bruno Klopfer, 


may not recognize the source of their 
special learning? And how can a man 
whose understanding warmed so 
many, be gone, while that warmth 
continues on? 


On the occasion of his 60th birthday 
the Journal of Projective Techniques pub- 


psychologist, teacher and friend. Long 
may he continue to help, encourage and 
point the way." 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Inc. 
Information for Membership Applicants 


The purpose of the Society is to promote the study, research, development and 
| application of methods of personality assessment. 


The five classes of membership are as follows: 


1. MEMBER 

A. Doctorate in psychology or medicine. 

B. At least one university course for a full year’s credit in personality assessment 
methods, or its equivalent. 

C. The equivalent of one year of supervised experience in a service setting, or of 
supervised research work in psychology or psychiatry acceptable to the Mem- 
bership Committee. The commencement of this work should have followed the 
completion of two full years of graduate study. Either such experience or the 

k in assessment methods must have been under the direction 


formal course wor! 
of a recognized instructor (i.e., one who is either a Fellow of the Society or 


whose competence would merit that status). 

D. Each applicant for Member shall be endorsed as to the stated training and 
supervision as well as to personal soundness and integrity by at least two 
sponsors, one of whom shall be at least a Member and the other a Fellow of 
the Society.* 

2. FELLOW 

A. Doctorate in psychology or medicine and special competence in the area of 
personality assessment as demonstrated in one of the following ways: 

(1) A history of successful teaching as manifested by the rank of Associate 
Professor or higher, with specific responsibility in the area of assess- 
ment; or 5 

(2) Publications of appropriate quality in the area of personality assess- 
ment; or 

(3) Demonstrated professional leadership through supervision, administra- 
tion, or consultation with at least two doctoral-level psychologists en- 
gaged actively in the use of assessment methods within an institution or 
agency; or 

(4) Other high attainments such as acquisition of the ABPP diploma. 
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B. Special training in personality assessment methods, plus a minimum of five 
years acceptable experience following attainment of the doctorate. 


C. Each applicant for Fellow shall be endorsed as to competence, personal sound: 
ness and integrity by at least two Fellows of the Society.* 

3. AFFILIATE 

A. Baccalaureate degree in a field of the social and behavioral sciences (i.e., an 
thropology, sociology, education, etc.). 

Two years of experience in his professional field. 

Demonstrated legitimate interest in personality assessment. 

. Each applicant for Affiliate shall be endorsed as to professional status, interes 
in assessment methods, and personal soundness and integrity by at least two 
sponsors, one of whom shall be at least a Member of this Society and one 4 
representative member of his own profession.* 

4. ASSOCIATE 


A. Completion of one full year of graduate study in psychology, plus one year ol 
"ied experience; or completion of two years of graduate study in psy- 
chology. 


B. At least one university course for a semester’s credit іп one or another of the 

personality assessment methods. 
C. Present status as graduate student in psychology or working in a supervised 
formal course work in assessment meth: 
ion of a recognized instructor (i.e., one 
or whose competence would merit that 


vow 


who is either a Fellow of the Society 
status). 


D. UM pelicans for Associate 
soundness and integrity by t 
Society.* о" 


5. LIFE MEMBER 
A. Attainment of age 65. 
B. Member or Fellow of the Society for 25 years or more. 


shall be endorsed as to achievement, personal 
0 sponsors who shall be at least Members of the 


Only Fellows and Members have the right to vote, 


year. Life Members are exempted from annual 


dues, but may subscribe to the Journal at cost 


е 
able achievement (e.g., Diplomate of h 
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lifications set by ti Memt AE C deed tc.). Such persons must satisfy the 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Inc. 
Membership Application 
(All entries must be complete. Please print or type.) 


Mail Application to: 
Dr. Bernice T. Eiduson 
c/o Society for Personality Assessment, Inc. 
1070 E. Angeleno Avenue 
Burbank, California 91501 


Check membership level sought: 
Affiliate O Associate 0 Member 1 Fellow O 


Dr. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 
NAME Mi 

ч (Last Name) (First Name) (Initial) 
BIRTHDATE 
MAILING 
ADDRESS... ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ 
(Street) 
(City) (State) (Zip) 


ACADEMIC TRAINING 


Institution Major Degree & Date 


Total graduate credits Total graduate credits in Psychology —— — — — — —' 


COURSES IN PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
Dates (mo., yr. incl.) Name of Technique(s) 


Institution Instructor Credits 
Institution — __ — = 
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PROFESSIONAL AND/OR RESEARCH EXPERIENCE (List present position first, If 
currently a student, please so indicate. Associate applicants should list only supervised 
experience obtained subsequent to course work in assessment methods. Affiliate appli. 
cants only may omit PROFESSIONAL AND/OR RESEARCH EXPERIENCE but 
under ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on reverse side should describe (a) present 
position and (b) interest in and use made or intended to be made of personality 
assessment methods, All others should complete the following section.) 


Approx. hrs. 
Dates IE 1L — ——  perweek aoo 
Title 
Institution 


| Supervisor __ 


Duties 
ы CUTS и 
EL lllo —— Me usu. 5 1 0 


Approx. hrs. 
FT E c per week c . 0 


Date Approx. hrs. 
a o O per week 1 1 1 


Has your application for membership or for change of membership status in the Society ever been 
rejected or deferred? Yes O No [m] 


lf зо, when ی نے‎ аараан 


NAMES OF TWO SPONSORS (See accompanying Information Sheet) 


Address es See 
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MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS (indicate membership status) 
MEER o cr P 
ل‎ nr eu c DHL M d 
د ال‎ 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

_  ———————— 
I hereby testify to the accuracy of the above statements: 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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To Be Completed By 
Member and Fellow Applicants Only 


Extent and type of work with assessment methods. (If you have taught them, give names of tech 
niques, auspices, and dates.) : 


UBLICATIONS (Give total publications an 
ity assessment methods.): Total Number 


d list the most significant ones pertaining to person 
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Book Reviews 


Nathan Ackerman (Ed.). Family Proc- 
ess. New York: Basic Books, 1970, 431 
pages, $10.00. 


.The family therapy literature is entering its 
third decade, The proliferation of recent books 
in the area attests to its growth and develop- 
ment. Nathan Ackerman has been a pioneer in 
family treatment and has made significant con- 
tributions to family theory and therapy. De- 
spite the plethora of publications in family 
therapy, the appearance of another book on 
this topic deserves more than a mere reference 
because its author is Nathan Ackerman. 

Family Process consists of selective papers 
published in the Journal of the same name from 
1962 through the spring of 1970. Actually, 
two-thirds of the articles appeared between 
1962-1965 and five of the remaining articles 
appeared in 1968. Dr. Ackerman carefully 
notes that these articles are representative 
samplings and are not meant to be the “best” 
papers. While multiple approaches are included 
in this reader, the author does not consider 
them as distinct methods of family treatment, 
but rather as transitory manifestations of in- 
complete knowledge. 

The book is divided into two main sections. 
Part I deals with the theory and practive of 
family therapy. Ackerman does not try to sepa- 
rate one from the other, believing that they are 
intertwined. Part II concentrates on research as- 
pects of family treatment. I was especially 
pleased to see this latter section since it is neg- 
lected in some compendiums. 

Most new forms of treatment begin by con- 
trasting its method with that of psychoanalysis. 
Indeed, such is the first chapter in this book, 
written by Ackerman, and provides an excellent 
review of family therapy for the neophyte. The 
middle section of the paper is rich in the nu- 
ances of the family treatment method. К 

The “methods” chapters include family 
group therapy (Bell), multiple impact therapy 
(MacGregor), family crisis therapy (Langsley et 
al.), network family therapy (Speck), and mari- 
tal therapy (Kardener). These authors detail 
their respective methods of family treatment, 
which cover the populations of children and ad- 
olescents, schizophrenics and marital problems, 
conducted in clinics and in homes. Bell’s chap- 
ter is clear and enlightening but the author con- 
tinues to struggle with the theoretical distinc- 
tion between family therapy and family group 
therapy. MacGregor’s report on team family 
methods discusses the structural processes of 
his approach but fails to adequately convey 
their technique of “laying dynamics on the 
table” which MacGregor’s group has developed 
throughout the years. However, this work rep- 
tesents one of two outcome studies in the fam- 
ily therapy literature known to this author. The 


other is Langsley’s group, who reports family 
crisis therapy, a method of preventing psychiat- 
ric hospitalizations by dealing with family 
crises-in-transit situations on a short-term basis. 
Kaffman also discusses the use of family treat- 
ment in a child guidance center and Friedman 
uses anecdotal accounts, pointing out the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of conducting fam- 
ily therapy in the home. Speck describes his 
method for extending the social relationships of 
schizophrenics and Bell describes the differ- 
ences in disturbed and well families based on 
their respective relationships with their extend- 
ed family. This implies that there is no reason. 
to stop at the level of the nuclear family in 
treatment. Kardener attempts to describe mari- 
tal therapy based on a theory of security-seek- 
ing system within the marriage. The chapter is 
weak in that one gets little input on couples 
therapy from reading it. 

The "theory" chapters begin with Acker- 
man's polemical view of adolescence, which 
seems more appropriately included in a primer 
on adolescence than one in family therapy. The 
chapters by Jackson, by Meissner and by Curry 
form a trilogy in family theory that are well 
worth reading. Jackson relates his method of 
family observation and discusses areas of inter- 
actional processes, highlights communication 
theory without belaboring the issue, and pro- 
vides an unusually clear exposition of family 
roles. Meissner presents another way of looking 
at a family pertaining to parental interactions 
between themselves and with their children. He 
summarizes the main trends in the literature 
representing facts in family functioning and 
then evaluates current explanatory concep 
such as communications theory and the double- 
bind, against these facts. Curry then describes 
the family as a system, focusing on such proc- 
esses as alliances and other forms of coalitions. 

Tyler describes the process of socialization 
throughout the life cycle. While interesting, it 
seems out of place. Sussman shows how the 
family directs and integrates its behavioral ex- 
periences. Auerswald compares systems theoriz- 
ing to an interdisciplinary approach, It is ab- 
stract and occasionally boring but the reader 
should enjoy the case material in the chapter. 
Finally, Sherman, et al., present a brilliant anal- 
ysis of non-verbal cues in a family therapy ses- 
sion. Such knowledge should enhance the abil- 
ity of a family therapist to resolve a family con- 
flict. More importantly, the chapter includes a 
transcript of a family therapy session. This at- 
tests to the openness of family therapists to 
inspection and scrutiny. 

Part П of the book deals with research as- 
pects of family treatment and opens with a 
chapter by Hill on methodological issues in 
family research and is followed by a similar arti- 
cle by Rabkin on research methods on the fam- 
ily. Both chapters are excellent in content. 
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However, it should be noted that it is easier to 
be critical than to offer constructive alterna- 
tives to our,research problems. Rapoport’s es- 
say does develop a research strategy, using crisis 
| theory, for investigating certain critical periods 
| in early family life. It is a good example of the 
creativity required for this research area. 

The last four research chapters deal with spe- 
cific areas, including the modes of conflict reso- 
lution in newlyweds, decision-making processes 
in abnormal two-child families, family typolo- 
gies and their contribution to the ascription to 
| deviancy, hospitalization, course of treatment, 
and recividism, and differences between 
mothers of normal and mothers of schizo- 
phrenic children. 
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| John Annett. Feedback а 
1 1 nd 
| Behavior, Baltimore: Penguin pons 
1969, 196 pages, $1.45. : 
While this thin 
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both for the user of projective techniques and 
for the “behavior modifier.” These messages 
are, to be sure, extrapolations from the book 
since the author confines himself to a much 
narrower task. 

That task is "the systematic application of 
feedback principles to the familiar topic of 
knowledge of results.” Thus, Annett review 
myriad experiments concerned with “learning” 
and “performance” and attempts to demor 
strate that the results are more comprehensible 
within a cybernetic framework. This review 
makes a point which is unhappily all too арро, 
site to projective testing and personality asses: 
ment. There appear to be literally reams of dat 
which constitute an unequivocal base for the 
proposition that without knowledge of results 
(K R) even the simplest performances stabilize 
but do not improve. 

Herein lies a major stumblingblock for 
psychological assessment. Psychodiagnosticians 
have practiced for years in scores of clinical stt 
tings, spinning out psychological portraits by 
the score, making hundreds of assertions about 
individuals, but getting virtue!ly no meaningful 
K R. Naturally, there is always some significant 
feedback, e.g., the responses of the tester's cok 
leagues, their approbation or opposition, but 
virtually never securing that which is relevant to 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of his independent 
appraisal. And, of course, this is precisely what 
Kelly and Fiske found 22 years ago in their 
classic study. When they surveyed clinical it 
stallations in regard to what constituted ап е 
pert diagnostician, they found that in lieu of # 
meaningful criterion against which to measure 
the adequacy of a psychologist’s assertions, the 
mantle of “expertness” is generally awarded by 
virtue of longevity, verbal skill and the congu 
ence of his formulations with that most popu 
in their clinic. Thus, it is fully possible to de 
Code test batteries for 20, 30 years, and leam 
very little else but how to write an acceptable 
report in a more efficient manner. Ж. 

. However, the “dynamically-oriented” clint 
cian will find that the book affords some sot 
ace. It offers eloquent testimony to the effe 
that, for all their control and rigor, experiment 
alists are beset with considerable doubt and n 
certainty when they attempt to make sense 0 
their results. The “behaviorists,” for example 

pite their emphasis on the hard, scien 
underpinnings of their generalizations, face col 
ceptual and empirical complications of const 
erable magnitude. A close look at some of tlt 
Tesearch in human learning, such as that whi 
Annett provides, reveals that much of the e% 
perimental evidence for the Law of Effect is, ™ 
fact, equivocal at best, that the studies so 

luced in support of this crucial principle & 
tually нр this end rather poorly. Annett Ne. 

impressive array of evidence Whi 
suggests that the K R which the behaviorist 
interpreted to have a “motivational” function 
improved performance by virtue of the “infor 
000 it provided. (This point is the тай 
st of the book.) In a number of studies 
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which “reinforcement” allegedly accounted for 
accelerated learning, the substitution of nega- 
tive consequences for those of a positive val- 
ence produced the same improvement. Further, 
Annett shows that the advantage of “reward” 
over “punishment” is in many experiments 
most plausibly the result of the fact that they 
are constructed in such a fashion that positive 
feedback contains more “bits” of information 
than negative K R. 

, For the clinician who has been reproved by 
his operant colleagues for the “functional auto- 
nomony” of his constructs, it may well be re- 
freshing to note that the correlation between 
laboratory findings and the common maxims of 
“behavior modification” is in fact somewhat 
less than robust. 

In sum, Professor Annett’s book surveys 
some 70 years of research into the relationship 
of K R to performance. It is an intriguing at- 
tempt to make theoretical and practical sense 
out of a long series of rather small but generally 
quite rigorous studies. As suggested above, his 
conclusions are of considerable interest to any 
psychologist concerned with the question of 
how human behavior is acquired and main- 
ا‎ and that takes in a fair piece of terri- 
ory. 


Thomas W. Allen 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Seymour Fisher, Editor. Body Experi- 
ence in Fantasy and Behavior. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970, 690 
pages, $12.50. 


One might expect that when someone has 46 
publications on one topic to his credit, with an 
interest stretching over a span of more than 20 


thing he wrote, they would be hard pressed to 
refute most of his contentions; his sheer inter- 
est alone should make him something of an au- 
thority. It is for this reason, 
others, that Fisher’s book should command at- 
tention. and add a great deal of value to our 
literature. 

As Dr. Fisher indicates in the Preface, the 
central theme of the book states that “а per- 
son's experience with his body, as a psycholog- 
ical object, intrudes widely into his life. His 
body is a perceptual object from which he can- 
not escape." He se! 1 1 
view ourselves essentially as а physical object, 
we reflect our personality, our frustrations, our 
goals, and our ambitions. : 

One can find much evidence in our advertise- 
ments to support this contention. The child on 
TV who grows before our eyes because he has 
eaten a certain bread, the woman who has 
allure because of the type of bra or girdle worn, 
the man who “takes it off" because of the razor 
used—thus having the sexy blond draping her- 
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self around his neck—or the positive road to the 
altar as a result of having a certain kind of 
mouth are but a few measures of evidence, 
Even the reports of the attitude of those partic- 
ipating in nude marathon therapy strengthen 
this contention. и 

This reviewer recalls the well known stage 
producer, now deceased, who had to overcome 
his short stature by excelling on а large scale in 
everything that caught his fancy. He became 
the fastest typist, the collector of the largest art 
collection, producer of stage productions al- 
ways on a large scale (even using the largest 
known elephant in one of them), and surround- 
ing himself by tall and beautiful women. 

Fisher researched his subject well and report- 
ed on studies pertaining to every aspect of his 
subject, such as sex differences, pathological 
investigations, consideration of clothing (and 
lack of it), skin irritants, response to suggestion, 
mutilation, responses on tests and other evalua- 
tions, front vs. back, rightleft, parts of the 
body, and many others too numerous to report. 
He is not one to generalize but bases his conten- 
tions on well documented examinations. 

The author sets a fundamental aspect of the 

body image as being the manner in which each 
person experiences ‘the limits of his body. This 
he calls the body boundary. He states that some 
persons see sharply defined limits to their bod- 
ies and the fantasy attached to it whereas 
others view the body as being part of the total 
environment about them. The latter he consid- 
ers the non-body space. He notes that the lack 
of boundary concept is especially true in brain- 
damaged and schizophrenic individuals. For 
example, schizophrenics often cannot tell 
whether voices come from within or outside the 
body. 
One must admire the author for indicating 
that with all the studies he and others have 
made on the subject of body experience in 
fantasy and behavior, there are still unanswered 
questions which need further investigation—and 
this in the face of an overwhelming sourcebook 
pertaining to the subject. 

An interesting and, even to Fisher, a highly 
speculative consideration is how а body area 
acquires meaning. He offers some conjectures 
such as: how parents express attitudes about a 
particular portion of a child’s body (guilt about 
sex and the genitals as an example); the mean- 
ing to a body part as a result of an elaborate 
analogical language (masculinity-feminity asso- 
ciated with strength and weakness); and, a раг- 
ent’s stress on one part of the body (getting a 
headache whenever angry). 

Fishers highly informative book includes 
scoring systems for determining what he calls 
Barrier and Penetration evaluations, ink blot 
protocols and their scoring criteria, his Body 
Focus Questionnaire and the items comprising 
each BFQ scale, and his Body Distortion Ques- 
tionnaire with instructions for scoring it. For 
anyone who needs further evidence of the 
extent to which he has researched the subject 
and for those who have become so engrossed in 
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the topic of body experience in fantasy and 
behavior by reading his book, Fisher supplies 
more than 900 references on the subject and 
related material. 

One can only admire the tenacity of the 
author, his seeming dedication to a subject, his 
overwhelming evidence in support of his con- 
tentions, and his recognition that even with all 
that has been determined to date there is much 
to be learned. It is not a book that can be read 
in one sitting (nor should it be) yet it is more 
than just a reference book. It is a source book 
of information and a motivating force toward 
continued study of the topic. Above all, it adds 
an important dimension to the study of behay- 
ior. 


[ше R. Ro 

Assistant for Ospital-Communit Programmin; 
Fairview State Hospital 4 E 
Costa Mesa, California 92626 


C: C. Harrington. Errors in Sex-Role 
Behavior in Teen-Age Boys New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1970, 109 pages, 
Cloth $4.75, Paper $2.95. 
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show inappropriate behaviors will 
tasks with their mothers. 

Social class and biological factors could ha 
an important effect on these types of data, He 
rington explains what effects were possible ay 
how he controlled for these factors to redu 
their impact on the final results, 

The results were essentially as predicted, A 
hypotheses were Supported except hypothes 
three. No significant effect due to the absent 
of a father was found to be related to the b 
haviors being studied. 

Of particular interest to personality research 
ers is Harrington’s use of the Franck Drawin 
Completion Test to determine primary sg 
identity. He also assessed secondary sex iden 
tity through the use of the Strong Vocationa 
Interest Blank M-F Scale. Both sc ores appeared 
to be necessary in predicting the behavior 0 
deviant boys. Abnormal behaviors such as exû 
gerated male responses and inappropriate malt 
Iesponses resulted from higher proportions of 
primary feminine identity in “deviant” subjects 
as compared with control subjects. It was neces 
Sary to use the SVIB score diagnosing second: 
ary sex identity to Separate inappropriate re 
sponses from exaggerated male behavior. 

The findings are discussed in terms of how 
they relate to aggressiveness in our culture and 
others. The question of whether such boys are 
mentally ill is brought up in the context of how 
better treatment could be provided. Anyone in 
terested in these problems will find the book 
worthwhile addition to his library. 


share mo 


Andrew М, Barclay 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


M. R. Haworth. The Primary Visual 
Motor Test. New York: Grune & Strat 
ton, 1970, 174 pages, $10.75. 


The PVM is a drawing task, similar to the 
Bender-Gestalt, Whose purpose is the evaluation 
of visual motor development in children 48 
years of age. Sixteen drawings are presented to : 
the subject to be copied. Several of these ate 
geometric designs, and some are simple repre- 
Sentations of familiar Objects such as a trot 
house, arrow, and face. A recording blank and 
Scoring sheet are provided, and each drawing b 
Scored on as many as 14 criteria. Normative 
tables are given for normal children by chrono: 
logical age, and retarded children by men 
age. Separate tables are given for trainable (10. 
2049) and educable (1.0. 50-79) retarded chit 

n. It is not intended as a test of intelligence: 
but rather as à test of visual motor develop” 
M Te PV 8 

е PVM has been shown to be a reliable 
test, and the manual presents the scoring crite 
la clearly enough to ensure a high degree 0 
interjudge agreement. Scoring reliabilities 
high as .98 are reported, and no lower than -82 
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Test-re-test reliability is also high, when the test 
sessions were 2 months apart. Since some 
“gain” in skill is to be expected, the obtained 
correlation is more than adequate. The mean 
PVM scores "show a definite and consistent 
improvement with increasing age,” and thus 
seems to possess satisfactory validity. Other 
validity studies with this and similar tests are 
reported in the manual. 

The greatest deficiency as the PVM now 
stands—and one which is freely acknowledged 
by the author—is the lack of experimental data 
on various clinical groups. The manual contains 
brief descriptions of the kinds of test perform- 
ance shown by children suffering from diseases 
of the central nervous system, traumatic head 
injuries, PKU, deafness, language disorders, 
learning disabilities, and childhood psychosis. 
Many of the findings are tentative, anecdotal, 
or based on a small number of Ss. In view of 
the available data, however incomplete, the test 
shows considerable promise. There can be no 
question of the need for means of identifying 
children with visual motor problems in a pre- 
school setting. 


Sarah A. Alleman, Ph.D. 
21 Valley View Drive 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


H. Hendin. Black Suicide. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969, 176 pages, $5.95. 


Dr. Herbert Hendin has applied his cultural- 
psychoanalytic approach to the understanding 
of black suicide in the ghetto subculture. This 
volume, like its forerunner Suicide and Scandi- 
navia (Hendin, 1964), is based on psychoana- 
lytic interviews. A total of twenty-five suicide 
attempters from New York City were inter- 
viewed. Through an analysis of these case 
studies, Hendin attempts to ascertain the rela- 
tionship between black suicide and youthful 
violence, homosexuality, conforming adaption, 
and adaption to motherhood. | d 

Hendin’s initial assumption is that motiva- 
tions for suicides vary between cultural groups. 
He rejects any attempts at cross-cultural expla- 
nations of suicide, such as Gibbs and Martin’s 
(1964) theory of status integration. It follows 
that to the degree black and white subcultures 
differ their motivations for suicide differ. He 
supports this contention by the statistical 
differences in suicide rates between these 
groups. It is pointed out that in New York City 
the black suicide rate is greater than the white 
suicide rate until about age 40, then with 
increasing age the white suicide rate is increas- 
ingly greater. art 

The intense pain of ghetto life is clearly 
apparent in Hendin's case studies. However, he 
fails to interview nonsuicidal negroes, either 
psychiatric patients or nonpatients. He claims 
that the suicides reflect the ghetto subculture, 
yet control samples would have greatly added 
to the understanding of this subculture. In con- 
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trast, in Suicide and Scandinavia (Hendin, 
1964), numerous interviews with nonsuicidal 
members of the Scandinavian subcultures were 
reported. He also ШП to have failed to con- 
trol for the length of time between the suicide 
attempt and the interviews. He does not men- 
tion that he considered this factor. Investigators 
(Farberow, 1950; Rosen, Hales, & Simon, 
1954) have found that there are some definite 
behavior changes following a suicide attempt. A 
patient could appear significantly more or less 
distressed or apathetic depending on the length 
of time of the interviews since the suicide at- 
tempt. 


Although there are several weaknesses in his 
methodology, his conclusions warrant close ex- 
amination. A major theme of his findings is the 
close relationship between suicidal and homi- 
cidal urges, particularly in the younger patients. 
Hendin states that the basis of their rage is ma- 
ternal deprivation and the early recognition of 
the hopelessness of their existence. As a result 
they consciously experience intense suicidal 
and homicidal fantasies and their histories us- 
ually reveal manifestations of both. They make 
desperate, conscious efforts to suppress these 
destructive impulses. Hendin suggests that these 
clinical impressions are DP by the sui- 
cide statistics that indicate the highest rates of 
black suicide and homicide occur at the same 
young age periods. He concludes: ". .. under- 
lying suicide as well as homicide is the central 
common factor of the attempt by the young 
black population to deal with its rage and vio- 
lence [p. 48]." 

Hendin's interviews with middle-aged males 
revealed a different picture. Their mode of 
adaption had been that of emotional constric- 
tion, which resulted in rigid conformity. When 
a series of events disrupted their inflexible ad- 
justment, long denie destructive emotions 
were manifested. These males often viewed 
their lack of control in moral terms; suicidal 
actions were often “atonement” for the break- 
down of their rigid controls. 

Hendin also came to some conclusions from 
his interviews with female suicide attempters. 
These women's histories followed the pattern 
of childhood rejection, forced early independ- 
ence, early sexual relationships and pregnancies, 
abandonment by the male, and finally failures 
as mothers. Hendin proposes that their history 
of rejection and abandonment resulted in their 
inadequacies as mothers. Their failures as a 
mother added to their self-hatred which culmin- 
ated in self-destructive behavior. 

Hendin’s two chapters on the relationship of 
suicide to homosexuality and adolescence are 
the weakest. The latter chapter is rather vague 
with no discernible theme other than the ado- 
lescents’ general lack of adequate controls. The 
former chapter is based on a sample of only 
four homosexuals. These individuals are de- 
scribed as fearful of their fathers" masculinity 
and overly dependent on their mothers. Hendin 
also proposes some extremely hypothetical 
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psychodynamic constructions in his chapter on 
homosexuality. 

Most of the patients interviewed also com- 
| pleted a psychological test battery including the 
| ‘AIS, TAT, Rorschach, Forer Sentence Com- 
pletion Test, Draw-A-Person Test, and the 
Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory. Arthur C. 
Carr discusses the results of these tests in the 
Appendix. Hendin also refers to test results as 
Supportive data in footnotes. Carr States that 
| the test results supported Hendin’s major con- 
clusions, However, most of the test data is not 
| provided, even in an abbreviated form, for the 


| from black ghetto residents, Moreover, the 

| knowledgeable reader could have decided for 
self if the test results did seem to support 

Hendin's conclusions, 

Ok can best be described as a 

much needed start that Will hopefully stimulate 

the development of testable hypotheses. At 
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cent as He Ёш The Troubled Adoles- 
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offices, classrooms and smoke-filled conferen 

rooms, this book presents a very direct, lo 

keyed and negative answer. By presenting { 

details of his clinical testing with a group | 

adolescents, Hirsch makes a case for the val 

of testing, and tells us a few things about cli 
cal inference, diagnosis and the psychologic 
problems of adolescence. This is not only арп 
fessional document, it is also a very person 
one. How many of us would be ready to mak 
all the details of our clinical decision makin 
process a part of the public domain? After al 
they reflect not only on our professional abi 
ity, but on our personality as well. The a 
situation, especially in the way Hirsch uses iti 
also a projective stimulus for the testa 
(Masling, 1960). Hirsch comes across not onl 
as a sensitive clinician, but also as a modest 
gentle human being. 

The process of clinical inference on the basi 
of Psychological test data is rarely made cleat 
or explicit. Intuitive, instantaneous interpreta: 
tion is hard to teach and often learned by iden: 
tification and imitation. This book was created 
in an attempt to make the clinical inference 
process more explicit, and thus make the teach: 
ing and the transmission of interpretation eas 
er. The structure and the content of the book 
are rather unusual; the bulk of it is devoted to 
almost verbatim transcripts of extensive 
Psychological testing done on 14 adolescents at 
The Menninger Foundation’s Children’s Service, 
The records include not only the complete test 
items and responses, but also the tester's com 
ments and inferences. This attempt to put the 
reader behind the one Way mirror is rather ure 
"ups since the emphasis is on the “raw” mater 
ial. 


The 14 cases presented are divided into tht 
following groups: the intellectually limited 
(“retarded”), neurologically impaired (“brain 
damaged"), disorganized (“psychotic”), doubt- 
ridden (“neurotic”), nonreflective (“hysteri 
cal ), and “delinquents.” The use of these la- 


els is intentional. Hirsch's approach to the” 


Problem of diagnostic labeling is cautious and 
reflects his basic respect for the individual te 
ted. He regards Most diagnostic labels as inade- 


1 points out that using labels is 
Simply an inefficient Way of summarizing be 


test material), Another additional problem in 
115 age group is the “inconsistency” and inst 
bility of behavior Patterns, C 
е tests used by the author were the WISG, 

He Wechsler-Bellevue, the Bender Gestalt, the 
taw-A-Person, the CAT, a sentence comple 
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tion test, The Tactual Form Test, the Ror- 
schach, the TAT, the Stanford-Binet, the BRL 
Sorting Test, and a word association test. As 
some of the readers may know, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, and not the WAIS is still being used at 
the Menninger Foundation. The testing ap- 
proach and the inference procedure used by the 
author originated in the work of Rappaport, 
Gill, and Schafer (1945-46), which has not been 
without its critics. Hirsch does not expect uni- 
versal acceptance to this approach; he is merely 
presenting it as his preferred and well seasoned 
way. The emphasis in the book is not on theo- 
retical concepts or arguments, and a substantial 
amount of basic knowledge on the part of the 
reader is assumed. 


. The tests are viewed as “structured clinical 
interviews" and they are intended to assess sta- 
ble ways of responding to the world, and ex- 
pressing themselves. The “testees” respond to 
this approach and to the clinician behind the. 
desk by bringing up concerns, memories and 
traumas, in response to “objective” items (p. 
226). Examples of intense tester-testee inter- 
action are plentiful, and integrated with the rest 
of the testing process. Hirsch succeeds in eluci- 
dating the clinical inference process, by report- 
ing fully both “raw” materials and theoretical 
interpretations. 


Another aim of this book is to illustrate ado- 
lescent problem solving and to offer us a clini- 
cian's overview of adolescent psychology. The 
view of adolescence offered here is ego analytic 
(Blos, 1962). It is clear that we cannot general- 
ize from this group to all adolescents since here 
the normal process of changing roles and creat- 
ing identity is complicated, as the result of 
psychological handicaps and problems. How- 
ever, the author's aim is to show us explicitly 
not only general coping mechanisms in adoles- 
cence, but also the variety of individual solu- 
tions to this period of storm and stress. The 
summaries of solution and struggle are insight- 
ful and sensitive (e.g, p. 301). The discussion 
of the “delinquent” adolescent is especially use- 
ful in showing how meaningless are stereotypes 
and labels, such as “psychopath,” in describing 
delinquent individuals (p. 519). 


One issue which remains unanswered in the 
book is that of feedback to the adolescents 
themselves regarding test results and inferences. 
It is not clear whether such a practice 1s fol- 
lowed or considered, and what importance 1s 
placed on it. 


The book is intended for graduate students 
and practicing clinicians. It can be very usefi 
for both. The chance to observe another 
psychologist at work, and to become intimate 
with the details of the inference process can be 
useful not only for students but also for experi- 
enced clinicians. For the beginning student, the 
Chance to see an experienced clinician strug- 
gling with basic issues of testing is important. 
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David Hunt. Parents and Children in 
History: The Psychology of Family Life 
in Early Modern France. New York: Basic 
Books, 1970, 226 pages, $6.95. 


Over twenty years ago the medievalist, Sid- 
ney Painter, administering an oral examination, 
found himself confronted with a psychology 
major who had done none too well in his minor 
subject, history. Meaning to be kind, Painter 
asked the student to comment on historical fig- 
ures from КОЕНЫ perspective. How was 
the reign о! Saint Louis (one of France’s two 
“good” kings) affected by his relationship with 
a mother so overprotective that she eaves- 
dropped on his wedding night? The student was 
ata loss. His psychology professors had never 
mentioned history, his history professors had 
never spoken of psychology with anything but 
contempt, and it had not occurred to him that 
a historian might seriously be interested in inte- 
gration of the two fields. 

David Hunt, a young historian with clinical 
training, has now written a book such as Painter 
may have had in mind. The book is an exciting 
one, though its shortcomings are symptomatic 
of the difficulties that still beset anyone who 
tries to integrate disciplines that have gone such 
very different ways in their study of man. For 
Hunt, the two disciplines are personified by his 
mentors, psychoanalyst Erik Erikson and his- 
torian Philippe Агіёѕ, whose contradictory 
viewpoints on childhood and the family he tries 
repeatedly to reconcile. Hunt’s focus is on fam- 
ily life around the year 1600, with particular 
emphasis on the relationship between the child 
Louis ХШ and his father Henri IV (France's 
other “good” king). ۴ 

Using letters, memoirs, family account 
books, and the surprisingly profuse literature 
provided by 16-17th century predecessors of 
Dr. Spock, Hunt gives a vivid picture of ideals 
and reality governing betrothal, marriage, con- 
ception, birth, and ue While rich in 
anecdote, the narrative goes far beyond the 
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that this is “intolerable.” Voltaire, invite 
court, was to complain in a letter to his 
that he had been given “rooms near the n 
in Versailles” 


ancien regime | 
the France of today. The Frenchman is D 
Only freer than Freud's countrymen, ай 
Hunt’s, in talking about elimination, and ma 


s on personál 
ity in their inter-cultural and historical context 
argument which is only partially 
accurate as to its facts, and mainly irrelevantas 
а critique of ps choanalysis. 

A Similar gnoenalysis. of what consi 
tutes a free, relaxed atmosphere blemishes 
Hunt’s treatment of the phallic phase of ded 
He depicts the little crown print 

up by adults who masturbilt 
him, kiss his penis, exhibit themselves to Шш 
threaten him with castration, bi 
ail to answer his questions about the facts 
life. And yet, Hunt observes, Louis ХШ ai 
> Sexually disturbed, nicknamed “Ше 
Chaste": “If the evidence shows that even em 
phasis Supplied) in this free and licentious à 
mosphere, sex was a source of anxiety and M 
ict ... it would necessarily follow that. e 
Same conclusion also applies . , . where n 
Were ... more sober and conservative.” Hun 
insistence that controls Over a child's sexuality 
must be more injurious than “freedom ^5 
i is awareness that “much of Jin 
licentiousness in the handling of the dauph 
i Part of the exploitation of m 
fant... the sexual aspect of seventeen p 
century childrearing adds another dimension 
Our understanding of the subjugation of 


Curious lapse concerns Hunt’s treat 
ment of "generativity »» Erikson's term for “e 
(pushing and guiding the 0 generation 
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ings: that the innate generative tendencies of 
human beings would be stunted and distorted 
in an atmosphere as artificial and traumatogenic 
as that of the French court. 

While the heart of the book is full of detail 
equally fascinating to professional and lay read- 
ers, the theoretical summing up of the con- 
cluding chapter is disappointing. Hunt would 
have it that the second Eriksonian stage (anal- 
ity: autonomy уз. shame and doubt) is more 
pertinent to the study of childhood in the 
ancien regime than are earlier and later stages. 
This statement is surprising in view of Hunt's 
own earlier analysis of these stages, Concerning 
the first stage (orality: trust ys. basic mistrust), 
he had nigel shown how socio-economic facts 
and primitive fantasies conspired to create a sit- 
uation in which parents, more concerned with 
their own pleasures than with care of a child, 
fear that child’s greedy and rebellious anger. 
Why is this dimension now dismissed as not par- 
ticularly relevant? Consider some of the stereo- 
typed images entertained by the French child as 
he thinks of his sovereigns (parent imagos?): 
Francois I, satirized as Gargantua because only 
an autocrat can afford to indulge his insatiable 
appetites; the good Henri IV, loved by his sub- 
jects because he wanted to provide every family 
with a chicken in the pot every Sunday; Marie 
Antoinette, deservedly decapitated for saying 
“Let them eat cake.” The parent is good if he 
cares for his hungry children, bad if he cares 
only for himself. Here is basic trust or mistrust, 
obedience or revolution, reduced to the sim- 
plest of oral terms. Too simple, certainly, to be 
accepted without further analysis by the histor- 
ian or psychologist, but perhaps not devoid of 
pertinence to both family life and the social 
scene, 

Hunt’s book decidedly shows that a synthe- 
sis of history and psychology can be mutually 
enhancing, But by limiting himself as string- 
ently as he does to a very brief period, Hunt 
forgoes history's unique advantage over the 
clinical case and the anthropological study: 
knowledge of what happened then, And Hunt 
too often takes for granted that his English- 
speaking readers will know things which only 
Frenchmen and historians are likely to know. 
For the French reader, it may come аза shock 
to read how Louis XIII almost died of malnutri- 
tion in infancy; the American reader ignorant 
of Henri IV's reputation may miss the irony of 
this. Again, Hunt's revelation of Henri as a 
father who alternated between harsh punish- 
ment and icy distance toward his oldest son will 
not strike the American reader as it does the 
Frenchman imprinted with the image of Henri 
on all fours, giving little Louis a piggy-back 
when he should have been granting an audience 
to the Spanish ambassador. The reader who fol- 
lows Hunt’s account of Louis’ change in atti- 
tude toward his drum, from an instrument of 
Obstinate defiance of the father into a means of 
submissively entertaining him, might have been 
interested to know that the dauphin went on to 
become a composer whose music still can be 
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heard (Louis XIII, 1966). In view of what Erik- 
son has said about the A e of the grand- 
father as an identity model, it might have been 
pertinent for Hunt to discuss Louis as the insig- 
nificant link between two of France's greatest 
kings. Bonheur (1963) tells us that French 
schoolchildren recall him only as the king who 
was purged 200 times in one year without his 
doctors, thereby improving his morose disposi- 
tion. But Hunt's really striking omission is that 
of failing to inform his readers that Henri was 
assassinated when Louis was nine years old; and 
of failing to discuss the impact of this event on 
a child who identified with his father so closely 
that he responded with psychosomatic symp- 
toms to his father’s ailments, and who on two 
PRU occasions had been very upset by his 
father’s brushes with death. Nor are we told 

that as a teen-ager Louis, almost acting out the 

role of Hamlet, engineered the assassination of 
his father-surrogate, his mother’s advisor. And 

yet Hunt maintains in his conclusion that 

Freud’s Oedipus complex, and Erikson's stage 

of "initiative vs. t," do not seem particular- 

ly applicable to his subject matter! 
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Max L. Hutt. The Hutt Adaptation of 
the Bender-Gestalt Test. Second Edition. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1969, vii 
+ 192 pages. 


Max L. Hutt, and Robert G. Gibby. 
An Atlas for the Hutt Adaptation of the 
Bender-Gestalt Test. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1970, 285 pages. 


There are 429 references to the Bender- 
Gestalt test in the various editions of Buros 
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Mental Measurement Yearbooks (1970). Max 
Hutt and his colleagues have contributed a fair 
share to this compilation, In the past two years 
Professor Hutt presented the above-cited texts 
as an aid to clinicians and as a support and 
augmentation of his previous text (Hutt & Bris- 
kin, 1960). It goes without saying that the 
Bender-Gestalt Visual Motor Test (BGMVT), 
the original test published by Lauretta Bender 
(1938), and the Hutt Adaptation of the 
BGMVT, the HABGT, has proved to be a 
widely used tool in the clinician’s armamentar- 
ium (to coin a phrase). Its relative economy 
measured in terms of time to administer and, 
perhaps, to interpret, along with its innocuous 
appearance and mode of presentation has made 
it, indeed, the fourth or fifth most widely used 
of the current psychological tests. Conse- 
quently, the publication of these two compact 
references merits the same kind of attention 
and scrutiny as such monumental oeuvres as the 
Atlas for the MMPI (Hathaway & Meehl, 1961) 
has received. 

Tolor and Schulberg (1963) provided a com- 
prehensive overview of the BGVMT — and the 
НАВСТ ~ in their 1963 text. However, even 
though’ this reviewer does not pretend to offer 
the same type of useful survey of the current 
literature, there has been a good deal added to 

body of knowledge on these particular tests 
which leads One to conclude that they both de- 

Serve to remain in the tester’s kit, 
In his Second edition, Hutt states that he has 


extensively revised his first seven chapters 
ters eight through twelve, which contain 


ie. leads. to projective phenomena as one of 


Hence, my psychodynami 
Productions of the Lu 
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eschew the use of the "Atlas" in ‘cook 
fashion. Finally, we can only echo the 
ment of Tolor and Schulberg (1963) when 


commented: “ „,, It is felt that Hutt’; j 
work will take its place in the history 

Bender-Gestalt’s development as an exami \ 
how an intuitive, perceptive clinician ex 


data from projective test material .., 
187]." 
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Home; A Guide for Parents. Seattle: SP 
cial Child Publications, 1970, 185 pa 
3.95. 


According to the author, this little рар 
back book is intended for parents whose ret "m 
ed adult son or daughter lives at home wil 
them. It was written merely as a guide for ptt 
ents and is “not intended to take the place û 
the trained counselor or specialist (but) is T 
plement for such expert guidance, to be nd 
or general reference or for specific informatio 
needed by parents.” As such a guide and SUP 
plement, it is excellent. ded 

neral reference material is provi 
throughout the book as well as in five A pe 
dices in which the author lists and descñi ^d 
selected books, 2) directories, 3) motion РЁ 
tures, 4) agencies, and 5) professions and th 
unctions. 

More specific information of a concret " 
Practical nature is given on almost every OF ` 
ceivable facet of the subject: behavior pm 
lems, recreation, religion, financial assistàn 
civil rights, adult education, sex and love, ш 
паре, physical health, medical and dental ca% | 
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employment, and numerous others. These top- 
ics are arranged under logical and appropriate 
headings which enable the reader to turn di- 
rectly to those which are of immediate concern. 
Separate subject and author Indexes also assist 
in finding material quickly. In addition, when a 
certain facility or technique is mentioned, spe- 
cific and current information (with up-to-date 
addresses where one can write for further infor- 
mation) is provided. 

Because of the relatively small size of the 
book and the author's attempt to cover a multi- 
tude of relevant topics, one inevitable fault is 
that some important matters are given very 
brief treatments. Therefore, some of the solu- 
tions presented and the answers to some of the 
questions raised, such as “What is meant by 
mental retardation?” and “How can you train 
your retarded adult?” tend to be superficial or 
oversimplified. For example, the very complex 
problem of sex in the life of retarded adults is 
"covered" in 1% pages (of which 1/3 is a case 
study)! 

. On the other hand, while some chapters are 
indeed very brief (only 3-5 pages long) most 
fulfill the author's stated aims. And some chap- 
ters, such as the one on vocational rehabilita- 
tion and employment, are excellent in their 
coverage of complicated areas, providing par- 
Sats of retarded adults with a wide range of 


information which simply is not available be- 


tween covers elsewhere. Moreover, despite 
seemingly oversimplified answers to some of 
histories 


the questions raised, the many case 
presented (about 1/3 
trate various points gi X c 
feeling of reality. Such a feeling is very impor- 
tant in a book of this nature 
tive that parents reading it have confidence in 
the many valuable suggestions offered. 

Much of the present book seems to have 
been adapted from broader, more technical 
treatment of the same material in the author's 
earlier work, The Retarded Adult in the Com- 
munity (Katz, 1968). Consequently, the саг 
work is recommended for those who 
more extensive treatment of т! 
subject matter. As intended b 
however, the book under review is more appro- 
priate for parents of adult retardates and other 
lay readers. 

The author writes in а very readable style, 
technical terms are defined, and the vocabulary 
used is appropriate for à wide range of readers. 
In the reviewer's view, however, the writing has 
the author introduces s 
differentiate levels of 
levels of adap- 


at least one fault: 
another set of terms to 
mental retardation, in 


dance of synonymous 
nomenclature seems superfluous indeed. d 
Using the stated intention of the author in 
writing this book, it must be concluded that his 
goal has been realized: the bringing together of 
“material . . . helpful to parents whose retarded 
adult lives at home.” In addition to being 
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highly recommended for parents of retardates, 
this book also should prove valuable to students 
at all levels who wish pertinent and practical 
data on the retarded adult. 
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Boris M. Levinson. Pet-Oriented Child 
Psychotherapy. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1969, 202 pages. 


In 1961 Dr. Boris Levinson, a highly experi- 
enced psychotherapist, resented a paper enti- 
led “The Do% as Co-Therapist” to the annual 
convention of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. The paper occasioned a good deal of 
comment. It was both praised and ridiculed. 
The present book is that paper somewhat labor- 
iously expanded. 

Dr. Levinson might well have taken Berthold 
Brecht’s assertion that 
born” as his text for this procla- 


of life, as purveyors of the experience pprt 

loved, as compensations for real or imagin 

handicaps, as vehicles for getting a therapeutic 

relationship really started, for luring a with- 

drawn, discouraged child out of himself to con- 
th something beyond himself. 


particular cases and the role which anim 

played in the life of this or that child or family. 
He is much less helpful when he attempts to 
articulate general principles. 
Levinson apparently feels that sh 
tion and good common sense are only fully ac- 
ceptable when garnished with Freudian termin- 
ology; hence, much that is useful is set among 
references to obscure, unvalidated (and perhaps 
unvalidatable) processes. Thus, there are some- 
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what cryptic allusions here and there to “repeti- 
tion compulsions,” “nuclear neuroses,” “levels 
of psychosocial development,” “permeable ego 
boundaries,” concepts which have fallen into 
disrepute in many quarters and disuse in others. 
But even if one were to assume that these terms 
have definable referents (a moot point after 
all), Dr. Levinson’s dutiful genuflection in their 
direction appears to be an unfortunate after- 
thought. As such, it remains unintegrated with 
the remainder of the material and obfuscates 
rather than providing clarity. For example, Dr. 
Levinson, like others who have utilized animals 
in psychotherapy, notes that children fre- 
quently benefit from their encounters with pets 
in therapy without requiring the elaborate or 
extensive verbalization apparently nece: 

Sans animals, Ostensibly compelled by his desire 
to fit all of this into the Procrustean bed pre- 
pared by the Freudians, Dr. Levinson writes: 


“... in his (the patient's) nonverbal com- 
munications with the animal and with the 
therapist, it is much easier for him to reca- 
pitulate his previous emotional state or 
trauma [p.93] ." 


A more parsimonious explanation would be, 
of course, that the animal simply provided the 
child with a direct experience which is much 
more vivid and persuasive than the therapist's 
verbal gymnastics, It seems that Dr. Levinson 

more sympathy with the latter for- 

tice while giving lip service to 
coursing theoretically, 
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being a thoro; уд li, ss) - 
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all, much credence to be placed in the auth 
contention that a pet should become "a 
mark of the child therapist." 
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R. A. Lucas. Men in Crisis, A Study, 
a Mine Disaster. New York: Basic Bool 
1969, Pp. 352 pages, $10.00. 


, Lucas begins his text, “This book is pi 
ily concerned with the behavior of men trappi 
for a week in a coal mine . .. [p.3]." And thi 
in à nutshell, tells the story. 
The original study upon which this book 
based was sponsored by the National Academ 
of Sciences, It Was conducted by a researd 
team representing Sociology, psychology an 
Psychiatry, and published as a tri-partite effort 
© present volume is the result of Lucas’ be 
that the information elicited had not been fi 
utilized, particularly in its analysis of social 
lationships. He makes his case well, and in th 
Process produces a first rate model for the re 
duction and conceptual integration of sociologl 
cal data, 
, The book begins by providing an introdue 
tion to the mining community, economic, geo 
ари, and social. A specific focus is on t 
e-miner role, a role which seems describabl 
succinctly as North Country Machismo. This @ 
set the stage. 
behavior of th 


1 escape by their own eff 
maintenance activities, sod 

Behavior analysis during the Survival Period 
© three areas: the manner of 
expressive behavior, social mechan 
to undertake Tepugnant activities 
E urine, and t i 
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the approach, Lucas cites behavior, develops 
hypotheses to account for that behavior, and 
then relates those hypotheses to the behavior of 
the second sample. 

_ The dross-yield ratio is favorable. This is par- 
ticularly true for the psychologist whose inter- 
est in sociological phenomena is high, but 
whose opportunity to come across such mater- 
ial in his daily work is otherwise. To satisfy 
those who desire at least some touch-stone with 
psychology, there is a liberal sprinkling of rele- 
vant references. For a sociologist, Lucas knows 
his psychology. By the same token, the text 
becomes more valuable in direct ratio with the 
sociological sophistication of the reader; knowl- 
edge of group interaction and dynamic proces- 
ses permit the evaluation of the data presented. 
that much more intelligently. For example, 
Lucas characteristically proposes several hy- 
potheses to account for a n phenomenon. 
The reader is able to evaluate the suitability of 
those hypotheses to the extent that he is famil- 
E with the theoretical bases of the proposi- 

ons. 

Kudos for style. The language is нар 
forward and lucid; editing is well done. 
formal part of the task is accomplished compe- 
tently. 

The audience who would both enjoy and 


hope of rescue appears an impossible task. 
Nevertheless, the attempt to simplify such 
havior to experimentally manipulatable terms is 
laudatory, All in all, this is a text that would 
bring both pleasure and rofit to a large seg- 
ment of psychological readership. 
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Leo Madow and Laurence H. Snow 
(Eds.). The Psychodynamic Implications 
of the Physiological Studies on Dreams. 
Springfield, Ш.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1970, xv, 167 pages, $10.50. 


This small volume is the published version of 
the first of a series of symposia organized to 
chodynamic implications of vari- 
ical investigations pertaining to 
roblems. Although not otherwise 
ootnote to Chapter VI records that 


ous physio 
psychiatric 
revealed, a 
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this particular symposium was held on Novem- 
ber Li 1966, at the Women's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Thus, this is ès- 
sentially the record of a conference held four 
years before publication. However, all but one 
(Fisher) of the authors have updated their dis- 
cussions and bibliographies to 1968, Altogeth- 
er, these several papers contain a great deal of 
condensed information and an expected accom- 
рена of speculation about recent research 
this field. 

One of the editors, Leo Madow, points out 
in the Introduction that dreams and their inter- 
pretations have held a fascination for man since 
earliest times. Freud's theories about the 
cance of dreams are well known and have 
widely influential for many years. 

x In 1952 Жар, Ew itman first record- 

on a poly, ie rapid eye movement 
(REM) phase ^-^ tene they found to be 
correlated with the emergent stage I in the EEG 
— the “lightest” of four 7 of sleep.) Soon 


ds about 20 minutes in REM sleep рег 
Jominute cycle for a total of 80 to 100 min- 


sleep, studies 
tone (but also bruxism in some!), 
tions in a very high percen of men, and 


in gastric secretions. Despite the ap- 


si increase in arousal threshold in the 
REM stage has been responsible for its addition- 
al label, paradoxical sleep (Hartman, 1965). 

In Chapter 1, Professor М. Jouvet of en 
France, reviews Varie pen L7 basis ol 
sleep. A moderatel vel of Чү куре pres 
ary li uistic sophistication on the part of the 
reader is required to follow Professor Jouvet's 
rather compact review, which encompasses 
complex studies in electrophysio! , neuro- 
anatomy, biochemistry, and pharmacology. 

There is good evidence, presented in 
brief, that the active fogs eei depend- 
ent upon some groups 0! monoamine-contain- 
ing neurones — a “sleep lobby” — located in the 
brain stem. Jouvet concludes that following a 
certain amount of “deeper” sleep, which acts as 
a priming mecha; the processes of REM 
sleep are triggered at the level of the pons. This 
triggering appears to depend on a fail-safe ar- 
rangement which necessitates three different 
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"keys" — the successive involvement of sero- 


quirement for D, rather than 
tonergic, cholinergic, and noradrenergic mech- 


D-depression. Studies so far indicate 


anisms. Elsewhere (Jouvet, 1969; Sjoerdsma, most drugs do show a rebound, but а 
Боер, Engleman, Carpenter, Wyatt, & depressants may prove to be an exceptio 
Gessa, 1970) Jouvet and others have elaborated they ma 


on his concept, ye 4 D-time. 

Ina ушу clinical Chapter II, Roy M. Whit- Hartmann's concepts are underscoi 
man and others from his William Dement in Chapter IV through his 
ment of Psychiatry at the cussion of a wide variety of research studies 
nati discuss the Sleep Researcher's Odyssey: The Function 
Clinical Significance of REM Sleep.” Demi 
believes that numerous experimental findig 
make it an “almost certain fact" that there aq 
two distinct mechanisms involved in R 
sleep. One mechanism has to do with the 


duction of REM periods and the other witht 
elaboration and re, i 1 


у actually reduce the ‘need’ 


counter-transfere: 
by this Cincin 


slee] 
resents (o uncover a 
Supervisors, for e; le, 
the resident sj atey rep 


bound. 
more sub: 
degree of 
Asa 


larity and stimulating inter 
der describes his own 


State of knowledge which 
, Chapter Ш, by Е 
the Colo, 


s+- We all know what dreams are like. 
a kind of temporary madness reflecting al 
alien, archaic world beyond the laws of time 
Ог space or logic or morality ... 
dreams are fascinating and mı 
Have you ever heard anyone say, ‘Let me tel 
you about the dull dream I had last night?" 


Periods. 
memories unless we have a 

ams, or unl 
matic, bizarr 


special interest 
less the dream is unusually 
©, OF puzzling. 


At the same time, Hart 
deriving premature or à iplist VAS about 
from avallable evidence, He. states Onclusions 


Ta appear not te 
doe reduce beyond the 

‚ does not necessaril reported by Mary Whito Calki; ng lady 
D-de ly mean that th ` n ins, a young Ў 
a ру е5. То establish this itis n EG instructor at Wellesley College, 


à subsequent reb, 
curs, If no such rebound is found, ope d ОС In the final pay E tic. 
i EN per, "S sychoanalytic 
Say that the drug reduced the "need". e py Implications of Recent e Es Sleep 


aming,” Charles Fisher attempts to recom 
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cile the newer data with Freud’s 1900 study, 
“The Interpretation of Dreams.” Fisher believes 
that many of Freud’s early observations and 
formulations fit in with recent findings and 
even foreshadowed some of them. He points 
out that Freud suggested as early as 1895 that 
dreaming occurs during a state of arousal, and 
he formulated in neurophysiological terms the 
idea that the perceptual system is in a high state 
of activity during dreaming. 

Fisher stresses the physiological differences 
between normal dreaming sleep Ao the wide 
variety of paroxysmal sleep disorders (pavor 
nocturnus, somnambulism, sleep talking, and 
most enuresis) which have been found not to be 
associated with the REM state. These patho- 
logic states appear to be initiated out of stage 
IV non-REM sleep and are accompanied by an 
arousal reaction, with the abnormal psychic ac- 
tivity itself occurring during stagel without eye 
movements, 

Fisher reviews a number of research studies 
on the sleep alterations in anxiety states, toxic 
psychoses, and schizophrenia. He notes that 

rolonged REM suppression by such drugs as 

arbiturates, amphetamines, and alcohol may 
result in so large a REM defect that at a critical 
level, even while the 5 is on the drug, or when 
the drug is curtailed, there may be a marked 
rebound phenomenon, When REM reaches 60 
percent or more of the total sleep the S will be 
in a delusional, hallucinatory state. 1 

Fisher concluded that “а considerable 
amount of recent work supports Freud's safety 
valve and discharge theory of the function of 
dreaming." But, as Meissner (1968) has empha- 
sized, we must not be seduced into thin! 
that discharge of instinctual en s is a suffi- 
cient explanation of dreaming behavior. Fisher 
does acknowledge that so far no single theory is 
sufficiently all-encompassing to explain the 
function of REM sleep. 

Disappointingly, Fisher fails to condemn or 
even criticize the unfortunately still prevalent 
tendency of psychoanalysts to preserve intact 
many of their sim, istic teleological arch- 
aicisms, such as this (Fidelberg, 1968) example: 

Nocturnal enuresis is a conversion 
symptom, usually hysterical in nature, 
caused by sexual and aggressive phallic 
wishes. It appears that exhibitionistic and 
scopophilic needs and their defenses are of 
basic importance. Consequently, the feeling 
of shame (reaction formation) is often pres- 
ent; enuresis is often referred to as a mastur- 
bation equivalent. 


In another publication Altshuler (1966) 
commented on the implications of recent sleep 
Tesearch in the light of psychoanalytic theory: 
“Recent work parallels and confirms the basic 
ideas of psychoanalysis, but the structures in- 
volved are not interchangeable with the struc- 
tural analytic hypothesis. 

. There are indications of careless proof-read- 
ing in several of the chapters, and some of the 


variations in the abbreviations used by different 
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authors are confusing. A glossary would have 
been helpful; this reviewer found it expeditious 
to prepare one, especially for Professor Jouvet's 
chapter. Clinicians who are not familiar with 
this field may profitably read most of the book, 
but it may hold more interest for them after 
some preparatory reading elsewhere (Brough- > 
ton, 1968; Kales & Berger, 1970; Kales & Kales, 
1970; Kety, Evarts, & Williams, 1967). There is 
no index. And even by present inflated stand- 
ards, the price seems excessive. 

Nevertheless, taken altogether, this book is 
recommended as an informative and highly 
minting record of a special conference held 
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A. McGhie. Pathology of Attention. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1969, 192 
pages. 

Pathology of Attention is a surprisingly in- 


yield information which is not useful in the bas- 
ic understandi; 


gress. After a preliminary review of Broadbent’s 
and К two hundred and sixty 
artic 


ойс, affective disorders, schizophrenics, brain- 
aged patients, and the retarded. Two-fifths 


¢ area in which the author has previ- 
ously published most frequently. 


the reduced ability of 
irrelevant, the 
ebephrenics as 
nics, the inabil- 


d to ign 


of th 


book ny eae 
а useful reminder to the practicing clini 
clan that the literature he may f may ndi a 
er Es RA has continued to describe 
and that it has the sane папова fash- 


same di; і 
pe Using the Ronchach, imac, that 
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schizophrenia, to more easily observable ( 
interview behavior. 


Jeffrey G. Shapiro, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist | 
Santa Cruz County Mental Health Services 
Santa Cruz, California 95060 


Frank J. Menolascino (Ed.). Psych 
ric Approaches to Mental Retardati 
New York: Basic Books, 1970, 764 pa 
$17.50. 


the services of other psychiatrists in the n 
of chapters of the book he edited shows | 
the lack of interest in the field of mental retaj 
ation by current psychiatrists is not a tol 
void. His fellow contributors from psychi 
psychology, education, and social work 
highly respected and qualified; thus, the 
Dr. Menolascino is not one of criticism 
motivation for greater participation. 


considerations, through syndromes and 
toms, treatment approaches, including 
pharmacolo, » Challenges to the psycl 
training an, 


+++. but somehow we must remove th 
roadblocks by which the medical model hi 
impeded the Contribution of education 


in 
therapy (particularly group psychoth 
and ^ behavior-shaping am 
в. Especially, throug! 
T procedures, Psychology has ini 
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ated and opened up promising approaches 
toward lessened dependence of even the 
profoundly retarded. Yet in many institu- 
tions for the retarded the effectiveness of 
these programs is impeded by the fact that 
the psychologist can only function through 
and with the sanction of the superimposed 
medical structure. 

And this was said by a nonpsychologist. 

It would be difficult to select from the out- 
standing presentations of the 32 contributors to 
this outstanding book. All are on à highly pro- 
fessional, clearly expounded, and interesting 
level but such names as Lauretta Bender, Irv 
Bialer, Burton Blatt, Evis Coda, Gunnar 
Dybwad, William Gardner, Howard W. Potter, 
Jack Tizard, Wolf Wolfensberger, and Frank 
Menolascino are known to all working in the 
field of mental retardation, Other contributors, 
less well known in the mental retardation field, 
present interesting, valuable papers. 

This reviewer is called upon to heap praise 
upon the shoulders of Dr, Menolascino for his 
own enlightening last chapter, entitled “Psychi- 
atry’s Past, Current, and Future Role in Mental 
Retardation,” Not only does it summarize some 
of the comments of his co-contributors, but it 
presents a most illuminating record of early 
studies in mental retardation, points out some 
of the present needs, and pinpoints what must 
follow in the future if psychiatry is to have a 
role, and what the mentally retarded need in 
order to fulfill the expectations of the con- 
sumers, He points out that training is a major 
factor necessary for the changes he would like 
to see in peyehiatry’s involvement. As he states 

Further, a focus on attitudinal modification 

toward the chronically handicapped must 

be intertwined throughout the teaching ех- 
rience. Indeed, this very attitudinal modi- 
ication will aid the trainee to be a better 

psychiatrist, whether or not he ever treats a 

retarded individual in his future profes- 

sional career. 

From the wide variety and professional ех- 
positions of the chapter authors, through the 
comprehensive lists of references at the end of 
each chapter, to the final summary and pro- 

hetic evaluation by the book's editor, one 
inds much to suit his personal interest ài 
needs, whatever his professional backgrou 
and bias. For those involved in the area of men- 
tal retardation it is a must. 


Irving R. Stone 

Assistant for Hospital-Community Programming 
Fairview State Hospital 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 


Irving R. Stone 

Assistant for Hospital- 
Community Programming 
Fairview State Hospital 
Costa Mesa, California 92626 
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Tony Parker. The Frying-pan. A Prison 
and its Prisoners. New York: Basic Books, 
1970, 222 * xvii pages, $6.95. 


Her Majesty's Prison, Grendon, Britain's 
first and only psychiatric prison is presented to 
the reader through the eyes of the persons most 
concerned .,. namely its inmates, staff, and 
wives of inmates and staff. The picture painted 
by Tony Parker is achieved through his presen- 
tation of taped interviews with t persons, 
However, because the interviews do not include 
his questions they are read easily (tions 
there are several proof-reading errors) and 
most cases one is able to understand what were 
the questions that elicited these responses, 


Parker's work is not only case material; he 
goes beyond this by presenting the physical de- 
scription, mannerisms and speech of the indi- 


vidual. Parker obuin à ve sentative 
spectrum of the n population (including its 
Кя staff sea task not easily 


achieved. His ability to gain access to the prison 
to do work of this nature is to my knowledge 
unparalleled (and presumably was not without 
effort since he was not in all cases wel by 
all prisoners or all staff), Much is to be said for 
Parker's ability to evoke trust which permitted 
the completion of this task, 

Grendon prison is unusual in that its number 
the number of prisoners (150). It 


EC t least as represented by the psycholo- 
а as 
gist interviewed, eg, her definition of psychi- 


in 
itself with the study of so-called ‘normal’ be- 
havior, the ax m and matter of leaming- 


mental disorders.” (1 am 
model of the psychologist as essentially re 
searcher and psychometrician would be chalk 
by many of us in the 0, 5, A.) Grendon 
is, however, ahead of many of UA 8. ey 
Canadian prison systems it it docs a 
female to work [^ the prison. which L^ only 
male prisoners. A further novel feature of the 
prison is its use of the "Ghost Train' which pre- 
sumably ferrets out prisoners (deemed a men- 
асе to the program) in as quick and uiet a 
manner as possible. This reader was le! with 
the vague feeling that this was a coverup for 
mistakes in judgment in either selection of the 
risoner for Grendon, or for some at 
Grendon in its treatment of him. 

Perhaps the richest aspect of this entire book 

is the kinds of persons interviewed. dei 
the reader have a most unusual look into the 


psychopathic prisoner, “Terry,” through to a 
ikeable ler. 
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who claims he is hostile, 
impulsive and a killer... yet we are left won- 
carry out his threat of 


‘aggressive ap 

dog jungle of life, the wary person whose sense 

of life is such h a poem with 

т lays claim to it. АП these, 
the sketch of inmates of 

Grendon presented by Parker. 

Parker reflects what is well known to anyone 
working with Prisoners, that there is no such 
entity as @ “criminal type” 
is nota Specific crim- 

igh his inter- 
› Tanging 


Person. Here, the reader is 


Hearted Harty” 
gence too much with е ucation) 
mos Very life was corrections in i INPS 
Ue bc rh 

use of his own 
trust in them, and we have v] 


prison or ners’ lives ix wi 
his own... and who tO live for the we 
of De de ned from a job. ч; 
er alludes to certain m › 
A in favor of his seeing the Bones ио 
led of other than. the епо е 
à low dressing” 
tonal seta display the Workings of correc- 


In completing the icture 
pi 
tenet presents interviews BS 
е » namely the spouses of the staff and 
enis е we se i whose very 
ү m inextrica Бош i 
рш ‚++ they enable and А м 
Ds to discuss the work in risons with the 
pr ners. They wish to be of help to the pris- 
ners themselves, Howe » Not all wives fee] 
т уам quite Teflect of the 
se of d 
type of 
- There is also the wife of the таса 
ng o Prisonment, asa 
d go тот th 
, complaining of the isola. 
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A final aspect of the book which war 
consideration is the question posed to several 
the prisoners by Parker, namely, having th 
imagine that a year after their present senten 
has ended, they were found guilty of co; mi 
ting another offense of the same nature as (lj 
for which they are now imprisoned, and ih 
they were brought before Parker as their judg 
The judge then asks them, in effect, to p 
sentence on themselves. The answer to 
question given by six of the prisoners (all of 
whom we know through the first part of th 
book) is most interesting indeed. 

The Frying Pan is not without its faults, \ 


Crime gave some idea of the underlying дула 
ics of the six women; The Frying Pan present 
the dynamics of a prison through its residenti 
The Frying Pan is not well organized, ie, the 
reader must jump from reading about prisoner 
to staff, back to prisoners again, etc P 
pendices are included in the book, i,., inforn 
tion sheets given to prisoners upon their arti 
at Grendon, notice board displays, form lettetto 
Sent to next-of-kin of prisoners after he has 
been received in the prison, and information 
leaflets attached to the form letter. All of thes 
appendices do not seem to offer much to the 
book. The title itself, (taken from a prisoners 
Statement that at Grendon one realized that lt 
may have jumped out of the fire of life into tht 
frying pan, Grendon.) is vague. I am not at all 
certain the metaphor is correct, nor suits tht 
kind of psychiatric prison described. 


is a true presentation of both. It offers nothing - 
new in understanding prisons or prisoners, bil 


ing the need for more understanding of prison- 
ers as people. 


Ray A. Craddick 

partment of Psychology 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


P. Roazen, Freud Political and Social 
Thought. New York: Knopf, 1968, 322 
Pages, $6.95. DR 
The existence of the Social order is ап enig 


та that phil 
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by Freud extensively. Freud’s contributions to 
political science had been ignored by workers in 
the field and have remained almost an intramu- 
ral psychoanalytic affair. Paul Roazen is a polit- 
ical scientist who decided to bridge the gap be- 
tween psychoanalysis and P tical theory 
through the exploration of Freud's original 
writings. Before getting to his main task, 
Roazen gives an outline of basic psychoanalytic 
theory and also describes the development of 
the psychoanalytic movement. 

The questions for both psychoanalysis and 
political science are those of the uses and ori- 
gins of the social order. Roazen deals with 
Freud’s answers to three separate questions: 

1, The origins of the social order. 

2. The contemporary social order. 

3. The ideal social order. 

Freud had more to say about the first ques- 
tion than about the other two. In “Totem and 
Taboo" he presented a classical "social con- 
tract" answer to the question of origins. A simi- 
lar solution is presented in "Moses and Mono- 
theism." Freud's answers to the last two ques- 
tions were sometimes contradictory and often 
ambiguous. His Symp by for the aristocracy in 
the French Revolution was mixed with compas- 
sion for the underprivileged and support for 
economic egalitarianism (pp. 244-245). Roazen 
deals with these inconsistencies, sometimes ac- 
cepting them as such and sometimes showing 
them to be different stages in the development 
of a coherent philosophy. 

Roazen concentrates on Freud’s treatment 
of religion, both as an important part of his 
political theory and as an aspect O Freud the 
man. He expresses dissatisfaction with Freud’s 
basic attitude and claims that Freud was insen- 
sitive to "religious feelings.” Apparently, 
Freud's attitude is unacceptable to Roazen, 
and he points out that Freud was very tolerant 
regarding political “illusions” and ideas of tele- 
pathy, in contrast to his intolerance to' 
religious ideas. He also claims that “The Future 
of an Illusion" shows a“... rejection of the 
human" (p. 166), which can be explained by 
Freud's bitterness and suffering because of 
advancing cancer. Only in “Moses and Mono- 
theism” did Freud reach a more "human" un- 
derstanding of religion, according to Roazen. 
Nevertheless, Freud's insistence on viewing reli- 
gion as “...a piece of psychic infantilism to be 
overcome, and that God was an unnecessary 
neurotic crutch ..." (p. 192) is still seen as 
Peed а Applying the author's analysis to 
himself, we can say “that Roazen’s difficulties 
with Freud’s attitude to religion are part of his 
American liberal heritage. Still, the treatment 
he gives Freud’s rationalistic views is clear and 
elaborate. 

Freud's three most speculative books, “To- 
tem and Taboo”, “Moses and Monotheism" and 
“Thomas Woodrow Wilson” (with W. C. Bullitt) 
get most of the attention. After all, one cannot 
expect to find much political theory in “The 
Interpretation of Dreams” (or can one?). It is 
difficult to conclude that any of Freud's books 
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is apolitical, since every aspect of clinical 
tice has wider social and political implications. 
Roazen, however, chose to concentrate on the 
most intriguing and least clinical books. His 
volvement with the speculative material turns 
this book into another intellectual psychobi 
raphy (or psychopathobiography) of Freud, 
The analysis of Freud’s motivation for writing 
"Moses and Monotheism", and “Thomas 
Woodrew Wilson" is engaging and well done in 
the best Pectora te tradition. The treatise 
on Freud the thinker inevitably turns into an 
analysis of Freud the man. Freud's Jewishness 
as a main source of conflict and creativity, 
Freud's environment in Vienna, his loneliness 
and his zeal, all of these are related to his social 
philosophy. _ 

Roazen's aim is the application of every sin- 
gle aspect of русую o to every 
single aspect of political behavior. Éven such a 
seemingly remote behavior as voting is consid- 
ered fair game for psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion. The author sounds sometimes like a con- 
vert to psychoanalysis who is overzealous in his 
newly acquired belief and shows a tendency to 
accept eagerly every new twist in interprota- 
tion. There is only one caveat that the author is 
ready to us and it deals with psychobiog- 
raphies of politicians. Following Freud's appar- 
ent failure in his work on Ws w Wilson and 
the difficulties in understanding such public fig- 
ures as James Forrestal, Roazen us to 
and check our facts before 
lysis on individuals in politics. 


led just a of the contemporary Freudiana, 
the Hh hot is unique. Roazen is equally 


t with both 
н iterature and his contribu- 


and psychoanalytic 
tion fice in using political philosophy categories 
that are going to be new to most psychologists. 


ite his proven ability as a literary ps ho- 
analyst, Rouen can best direct us to Political 
and historical sources. This is "another inter- 
pretation", but it is not "the interpretation to 
end all interpretations", Other ints are 


possible but this book is a reminder, in case we 
need it, that everything we do is political. 
Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi 

1007 East Huron 

University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


Herbert C. Schulberg, Allen Sheldon, 
and Frank Baker. Program Evaluation in 
the Health Fields, New York: Behavioral 
Publications, 1969, 582 pages, $19.95. 

federally sponsored demonstra- 
Mee sd contain 4 research component 
for the purpose of accountability, coupled with 
the tremendous growth in the area of commun- 
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ity psychology with its attendant innovations in 
mental health programs, has given rise to а new 
specialty area within the Behavioral Sciences. 

ople skilled in program evaluation are vitally 
important to the development and evaluation 
of these innovative programs. As must be true 
when many new areas of inquiry are opened, 
the literature of this field is scattered and the 
only prior books have been published by small 
and generally unfamiliar publishers. in this 
book Schulberg, Sheldon and Baker have 
Collected a set of articles drawn from a wide 
variety of sources, all of which are relevant to 
the general theme of program evaluation. The 
content includes mental health programs, but is 
more н than that, and there is also a good 
deal about innovative programs in other areas 
of health. The journals from which these arti- 


from psychological journals and the eat 
majority from the public health Rica, A 


of the edito; ‚ the great majority of the articles 
the fuis 1960s, and publica- 


old. The organization Of the book i: 
clear and it is mean E 
d Deine Constructed. The 


the exception of the unavoidable dat- 


lized approach, wi ud 
the йоз clearly Тиге stems model, which 
R р 


of success or failure 

nnt to attain ro 
ems model is not. : 
and isolated goals, but ised, With selected 


The most exciting aspe i 
^ A 18 aspect of this first i 
Biter hey or implicitly is the Con UTE 
Em Tole of the evaluator, The evaluator 
aan d E кеш agent hired from out- 
! come in and i 
effectiveness, or he might be A member or ae 


program team, working with the director 
some collaborative fashion. Independence hi 
the positive benefit of objectivity and ability ш 
place the program in a perspective that can be 
derived from working outside the n 
the other hand, the independent ev uator maj 
be seen as an adversary, and may find that co 
Operation is not always everything that й 
should be. The evaluator working from with 
the organization usually has the advantage of 
greater cooperation, although his role may b 
such that he will still be seen as someone to. 
misled or deceived. He may find himself so 
volved in the success of the program that itis) 
impossible for him to render objective judge 
ment about the success of goal attainment, On 
the other hand, a Program evaluator working 
collaboratively with a director is in a position 
to shape the direction of an innovative program 
in a way that is likely to be very professionally 
rewarding. Many universities have recently dê | 
veloped the position of Director of Institutional 
Research. This position is for a person whose 
task is to do research upon the university itself, 
and in most universities this individual reports 
to the President and is one of the ranking ad | 
ministrative officers on campus. From such @ 
position the program evaluator is able to make 
major contributions to the function of an oF 
ganization, and will do a great deal more than 
place a stamp of approval on a particular proj- 
ect. As the program evaluator moves toward à | 
Collaborative and administrative role, his con- 
cerns extend in a manner that must make à 
Systems model more appropriate for him thana 
simple goal attainment model. 

The second section of the volume is con 
cerned with research designs. In many ways this 
is the most impressive section, since the articles 
are the most thorough and sophisticated. It is 

this section that shows most clearly the 
[Жш of dating that some of the selections 
ауе. There is an excellent and classic article by 
Campbell concerning experiments in social situ- 
ations. This has long been an interest of Camp- 
bell’s, and he is a superb methodologist. Unfor- 
tunately the selection chosen was from 1957, 
and while it is an excellent and valuable one, it 
is also one from an early stage of Campbell's 
thought. More recently he has outlined in great 
detail the design of quasi-experiments, and 
these are most appropriate for program evalua 
tions, Quasi-experiments are useful in social sit- 
uations where feel experimental design is im- 
Possible because of field conditions, and yet the 
researcher wishes to retain as much rigor as he 
can, consistent with the dictates of the soci 
setting. For a book on program evaluation (0 
omit any mention of quasi-experiments is a 5ей- 


Such as Operations cribe 
while in Sie Research are described, 


15 specific indices that might be 
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useful in evaluating a program are outlined. It is 
particularly interesting to contrast the sophisti- 
cation of these designs, techniques and indices 
with some of the specific examples of program 
evaluation that are given later, because it is 
clear that the practice in the field does not be- 
gin to match the sophistication of the method- 
ology. Again, there is a shortcoming that is im- 
posed by dating. There would have been a very 
valuable contribution that could have been 
made by an article concerned with non-reactive 
measures. Some non-reactive measures are used, 
particularly those of an archival nature, but the 
theory and the more general presentation of 
non-reactive indices are not formally presented. 
Again, I would attribute this more to the time 
that the book was edited than to the failure of 
the editors to be aware of a significant develop- 
ment. 

The fourth section deals with specific exam- 
ples of program evaluation. These vary from 
clearly non-mental health content such as polio 
immunization to areas that might be of interest 
to psychologists — such as anti-smoking pro- 
grams — to specific evaluation of mental health 
programs. As has been mentioned, as a general 
rule these evaluations are relatively unsophisti- 
cated in their execution. It is generally true in 
psychology that there is a lag between theoreti- 
cal progress in methodology and the implemen- 
tation of such knowledge. While there may be 
some recent and isolated examples of more 50- 
phisticated work, the editors’ selections are gen- 
erally representative of the limitations that ex- 
ist in the field. 

The final section of the book concerns the 
implementation of research findings. In some 
ways this could have been one of the more in- 
teresting sections, since there are real questions 
about what one does with a program evaluation 
after it is completed. A distinction is drawn be- 
tween symbolic and substantive evaluative re- 
search, which boils down to whether the re- 
search is being done because it is an integral 
part of the evolution of the program or because 
it is necessary to give lip-service to research. 
This issue is well described, but there are some 
limitations in describing how one can use Te- 
search as an integral part of the development of 
an innovative mental health program. 

In the Introduction the editors suggest that 
they have tried to collect a set of readings 
which would meet the needs of both research- 
ers and program directors. Their interest, then, 
was in reaching both the producers and the con- 
sumers of evaluation research. For the evalu- 
ators themselves the book is likely to appear 
somewhat dated and often superficial. Many of 
the articles ought to be familiar to evaluators, 
and it is unlikely that many of the selections 
will make substantive contributions to job func- 
tioning. On the other hand, the consumer of 
evaluative research might be far better served 
by the volume. The 
the field are presented clearly and well, and in a 
manner that probably will be instructive to 
those who want to familiarize themselves with a 


issues and approaches of 
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field that is currently unknown to them. A final 
decision about the book might also include a 
reflection about the price. Since the book will 
not be used as a handbook for the practicing 
program evaluator, it is rather expensive as à 
means of familiarization with a new area. Al- 
though the editors did fall short in a number of 
places, often through no fault of théir own, 
they attempted a valuable and noteworthy proj- 
ect and completed it with some degree of suc- 
cess. 


George Stricker 

Institute of Advanced Psychological Studies 
Adelphi University 

Garden City, New York 


Erwin Singer. Key Concepts in Psycho- 
therapy (Second Edition). New York: 
Baie Books, 1970, xxiii + 402 pages, 
$6.95. 


The first edition of this book deservedly re- 
ceived high praise when it was published in 
1965. Aside from dealing with historical, philo» 
sophical, empirical, and definitional material to 
a greater extent than most psychoanalytically 
oriented writers, Singer presented chapters on 
enduring psychotherapy problems such as ех- 
pectations, initial interview, limits, free associa- 
tion, interpretation, resistance, transference, 
counter-transference, insight, and termination 
with a rare blend of scholarship, clinical insight, 
and excellent writin; ability, His typical pro- 
cedure was to select key passages by Freud and 
then modifications by authors whom he felt 
close to, notably Sullivan, Fromm, Fromm- 
Reichmann, and less frequently Adler, Jung, 
Erikson, and Reich. After this, Singer occasion- 
ally offered his own reformulation, one that 
moved toward an experiential sition, The re- 
sult was and is a valuable contribution. 

It is in the light of the notable strengths of 
the first edition that this second edition is a 
disappointment. The major trouble is that it is 
essentially a reprint of the first edition with a 
new Introduction and EE Ds Every sam, ling 
this reviewer took of the 1 chapters yielded a 
word for word identical presentation. 

The Epilogue, "On the limitation and danger 
of theory in psychotherapy," makes the im- 
portant and needed point that therapeutic pes- 
simism (ineffectiveness) may occur when a per- 
son becomes so rigid in his theory that he does 
not see his clients. An illustration of the high 
quality of Singer's writing and observations is 
the following from the Epilogue: 

Patients seem remarkably willing to forgive 

the inanities all too often. thrown at them; 

they seem remarkably willing to underst: 

that at best we know little; but they seem 
rightfully unwilling to forgive us our inten- 
tions of having them prove us right in our 

theoretical preconceptions. And indeed, а 


patient would be remarkably disturbed if he 
reached sanity simply to satisfy the thera- 
pist’s vain investment in his theory. [p.390]. 
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agreement for each Dimension was checked by 
five psychologists, scoring a set of 100 re- 
sponses, Agreement in scoring of Dimension 1, 
П and III exceeded 90%. Dimensions IV and V 
showed less scoring agreement (but this was re- 
ported to have increased through experience 
and sharing experiences to over 80% agree- 
ment). Dimension VI was not piste get 
scorer agreement because of its "prominent 
subjective factor.” 

in what the authors term “preliminary 
studies" they describe the findings of work 
done on several groups of patients (newly ad- 
mitted psychiatric patients, patients presently 
in group psychotherapy having had at least two 
years such experience and rated as improving 
from the treatment, patients who had been in 
group psychotherapy for at least three years 
and who were out of treatment for two years, 
also having been rated as improved following 
therapy, and finally a control group of adults 
from non-clinical situations, who did not score 
high on the Neuroticism scale of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory). The results from these 
studies are unfortunately drawn from a limited 
sample, i.e., 20 new patients, 10 patients pres- 
ently in therapy, 10 patients no longer in ther- 
apy and 20 controls. The groups were matched 
for age, sex, intelligence, occupation and verbal 
competence. The findings are in general agree- 
ment with what one would expect, i.e., the pa- 
tients doing poorest on all dimensions, and gen- 
erally showing improvement in the directions 
predicted from non-treated through treated 
groups. 

To ascertain if the W-A-S had diagnostic use- 
fulness, it was compared to a clinical psychiat- 
ric interview in a specific format to answer cer- 
tain questions, and deal with specific problems. 
The 20 newly admitted patients already noted, 
were described in this way from both their in- 
terview and their W-A-S (both prodecures beng 
independent of the other). To make certain o! 
independence, anytime that identification ma- 
terials would enter into the data, they were ex- 
cluded from one of the reports. Three psychol- 
ogists were asked to match each clinical report 
with one W-A-S report, and then to rate the 
degree of matching between each report on the 
various headings under which the reports were 
written. The ratings ranged from ‘match 
closely” to “similar but do not match closely, 
to “unable to decide” to “do not match, The 
results indicated that two of the psychologists 
were able to correctly match the entire 20 clini- 
cal case reports with the 20 W-A-S reports. The 
third psychologist matched four pairs incor 
rectly, and paired one test report with two clin- 
ical reports (one of which was the correct one). 
On the basis of this multi-listing of the reports, 
the authors somehow managed to increase the 
number of accurate matchings of this third 
rater to 15. Apparently both correct raters used 
the same psychoanalytic language (being 
trained at the Tavistock Clinic). The third 
psychologist had only been at the Clinic a short 
time before the study was done, and “He was 
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consequently much less familiar with the theo- 
retical concepts and langu used in the re- 
ports [p.38]. The ratings of the different parts 
of the report are generally quite good, in all 
cases the “match closely" and “similar but do 
not match closely" exceeded the other two 
kinds of ratings, i.e., "unable to decide" and 
“do not match.” 


Finally, the authors present eight cases, both 
with clinical materials, and verbatim W-A-S test 
results (including interpretations). 


There are two Appendices: one “Dimensions 
for Scoring” and the other indicating the “Dif- 
ferences Between Groups.” The latter Appen- 
dix is difficult to translate but apparently pre- 
sents the average number of time each Dimen- 
кА апа Шытсу herr presented by 
сас (Note: to make the two grou) 
which had 10 Ss each comparable to the thee 
two groups which had 20 Ss cach, the total 
numbers of references were simply doubled.), 
Кузе тош the text does not contain a 5 
index. 


In summary, the Word-Association-Sentence 
Method looks promising. One cannot yet con- 
sider it as having been through more than a very 
preliminary stage of its investigation, The pres- 


f the 


even from the authors’ study when used b per 

sons not familiar with the Tavistock CI inic's 

kind of psychoanalytic terminology and theo 

tizing. How would it fare outside of prao 

analytic circles in identi ing and describing be- 

havior? Does the test add anything if one can 

get the same thing from an interview? These 

and many more questions need to be answered 

before this author would include the test with 

in his present test battery. On the more positive 
side, the test does look promising, and is one of 
the few tests based upon personality theory 
(Blum's Blacky Test perhaps being its closest 
competitor for tests based upon psychoanalyti- 
cal tiom: Fairbairn has much to offer person- 
ality theorists, articularly those still inclined 
towards a psychoanalytic structure. The sen- 
tence association to words is a large leap be 
yond the work of Galton and Jung and other 
more current word association techniques, 
Whether it is better than the present series of 
sentence completion tests remains а matter to 
be researched. 


The Word-Association-Sentence Method is 
interesting, based on newer росе 
theory, well worth the time reading and study« 
ing and seems to warrant further research, 


Ray A. Craddick 
Department of Psychology 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Irvin D. Yalom. The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Group Psychotherapy. New York: 
Basic Books, 1970, 386 pages, $10.00. 
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How would you like to use a projective person- 
_ality test which can be scored quickly and 
“objectively? Whose interpretation is based on 

careful factor-analytic studies? Which has norms 

for 11-year-old through adult levels {over 1900 

selected. Ss)? Uses an interesting and disarming 
cartoon-like format? 
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THE 1972 ANNUAL RORSCHACH WORKSHOP 


Conducted By 
John E. Exner, Jr. and Irving В. Weiner 


Guest Speakers 
Fred Brown and Zygmunt Piotrowski 


The workshop will be held June 26-30 at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. Focus will be on advanced clinical inter- 
pretation, recent developments in research and practice, and 


Current status of the test. A special tutorial for beginners in the 
Rorschach is also available June 19-24. 


For further information write to: 


RORSCHACH WORKSHOPS 
11 Beaver Drive 
Bayville, New York 11709 


This excellently written book is the only wide- 
scope work to appear on Rorschach Method 
since 1954. McCully offers a means of classi- 
fying Rorschach material objectively, and his 
Jungian approach attempts to adapt the 
Rorschach technique to a radically changing 
scene in the mental health sciences. 
RORSCHACH THEORY AND SYMBOLISM 

is rich in illustrative matérials and includes 
identifying sources underlying the nature of 
the interpretations made. This important 
work, invaluable to both psychiatrists and 
psychologists, serves to link the ever-merging 
fields of psychology, archeology: anthropology. 
and sociology. 


1971/арргох. 312 pp/24 figs/$14.25 


By Robert $ McCully, Ph.D., Professor 
and Head, Division of Psychology. 
Medical College of South Carolina, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


The Williams & Wilkins Co. 
428 E. Preston St. 2 
Baltimore, Md. 21202 


AMERICAN PROJECTIVE DRAWING INSTITUTE) 


John Buck, Emanuel Hammer and Karen Machover, Directors 
AMERICAN PROJECTIVE DRAWING INSTITUTE, 
announce two Summer Workshops this year in New York City 
to be conducted by Dr. Hammer, with Karen Machover participating: 
Basics — July 24—26.* 

Advanced and Cases — July 26—28.* 


For information, write Dr. Hammer, 
381 West End Avenue, 
New York, New York 10024. 


* Offers Certificate of Satisfactory Completion. 


1972 Annual Workshop 
on the 
House-Tree-Person Drawing Technique 


The Annual Workshop on the House-Tree- 
held in New York City and will be conduc: 
Fred Brown, Ph.D. (Guest Lecturer). The 
and 28, from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m. and fro 
with the fundamentals of drawing, the us 
appraisal of Psychodynamics, and the i 
other tests in the Psychological battery 

nique (Revised Manual), by John N. Bu 
lisher, Los Angeles, Califo 


Person Drawing Technique will be 
ted by Selma Landisberg, M.A. and | 
Workshop will meet July 25, 26, 27, | 
m 1 p.m. to З p.m. daily. It will deal | 
e of the H-T-P in diagnosis and in the | 
ntegration of H-T-P findings with the 


Information regardi issii | 
garding admission fee, and requi od 
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How The Rorschach Came to America’ 


SAMUEL J. BECK 
The University of Chicago 


I am starting this communication with 

a bit of semantic strategy. The title on 
your program commits me to speaking 
about how the Rorschach test came to 
America. I am changing the interrogative 
adverb How? to another one, Why? As I 
proceed with this little paper you will, I 
think, see that by my exposition of why I 
am contributing towards the how. 
p Why was the Rorschach test received 
in American psychology with a rising 
crescendo of interest, enthusiasm, even 
excitement? All with heavy doses of 
skepticism, honest criticism, and hostil- 
ity? The question bears on what is to me 
a fundamental one in psychology- It can 
be translated into, Why psychology? The 
answer inheres in the structure of the 
word: psyche, logos, — science of the 
mind. By the principle that man and his 
behaviors are our primary interests as 
psychologists, it is the study of the 
human mind that, basically, is the objec- 
tive in the science of psychology. 

In pursuing this objective psycholo- 
gists have, from the first, run into a seri- 
ous obstacle: it is very difficult for the 
mind to attend to itself. The task is fi 
of pitfalls, frustrating, even treacherous. 
Perhaps this explains à comment some- 
where by Ebbinghaus that psychology has 
a short history but a long past. The task is 
the more difficult insofar as We attempt 
to steer by the rules of logic, apply statis: 
tical method. There is just too much in 
the human mind to enclose within 
models. Are the elusive productions of 
that magnificent organ, the human brain, 
ever strictly logical? 

The background history, of the Ror 
schach takes me first to that of psycho- 
metrics , — a long, varied, and honored 
history. While efforts in this especial area 
can be traced well into the nineteenth 
century, the basic systematic work is 
1 paper presented, by invitation Bapa е y 


1971, at the annual meeting O' 
Psychological Association in Washington, D. С. 


credited properly to Binet and his co- 
worker, Simon. There followed the varia- 
tions on the Binet developed in the 
United States, — the name of Kuhlmann 
at Minnesota comes to mind, — and the 
principal name is that of Terman. The 
first World War gave a big push to the 
effort. Some three million of our soldiers 
were measured. It was an opportunity for 
measuring a full cross-section of Ameri- 
ca's adult male population, an opportun- 
ity which our colleagues of those days did 


published his scales and these have super- 
seded most that I have mentioned. 
Binet still holds its own. 

Now when psychology brought these 
tests out, interest rose gh in the sister 
sciences of psychiatry, neurology, and in 
social work with especial reference to its 
problems in delinquency. These looked 
for answers from the psychometrics to 
their unanswered questions. They did get 
some answers. But they suffered disap- 
ts. They had the measures of in- 
telligence of their patients and clients, 
Yet their frustrations persisted, Persons 
who were intelligent, some at uppermost 
reaches, behaved very unintelligently. 
Their behaviors were damaging to their 
environments, defeated the individual's 
own well-being and comfort. 
here calls up some personal 
recollections of Dr. William Healy. 1 haz- 
ard the guess that to most in this audi- 


books. As 
Foundation in Boston for some 40 years 


he was a profound student of youth, way- 
ward and others. In. my Boston days 

spent some hours with him going over 
Rorschachs which, for his clinical and my 
research interest 1 had done on some of 
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his patients. Aside from the rich learning 
experience this was to me, the most mov- 
ing fact, — and I still carry the effect, 
— was the compassion with which Dr. 
Healy sought to understand his troubled 
and delinquent boys. Pained by their self- 
destroying patterns, he never gave up the 
fight. To the last years of his active life he 
pushed back the horizon of our knowl- 
edge concerning disturbed youth. 

Healy's hope in the Rorschach was 
representative of that of many psychi- 
atrists. They looked to it to be a depth 
instrument into the human personality. 
As such it might penetrate to some emo- 
tional processes, those beyond the reach 
both of psychometrics and clinical in- 
Sights. No intellectual Process, however 
accurately measured, is immune from 
emotional influence. This is true from 
babyhood on through old age. 

The Rorschach test Sets itself the prob- 
lem of identifying the emotions and their 
nuances, — intense, mild; pleasurable, 

› active, passive; introversive, ех- 


, 
did not as his | istory of his experiment 
shows, start with these questions, He 


decades, 
and 
what 


Sociations, With Iespect to 


interaction within the 
theorizing about se 
configurations. normal 
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published his results, with case samples; 
the test's application, in the Psychodi 
nostik, in 1921. It is one of those ad 
tious circumstances that we are in | 
1971 marking the sesquicentennial of 
well-spring book about the test, 
schach died in 1922. 

The important contribution in 
schach’s experiment and test is in { 
hypothesis it sets up of structure in 
human personality. By structure I am i 
ferring to impersonal processes: emo 
tions, levels and kinds of intelligence, un 
conscious operations, all independent ol 
themes in the associations. The hypothe 
sis leads to the theory that there is a ge 
eral logic to the operations of huma | 
minds, and these can be patterned û 


The ultimate objective of 
such hypothesizing would be the descrip 
tion of a personality in algebra. I have 10 
illusion that this is attainable. But an ob- 
jective that is not attainable is still anin: | 
centive. How near to it can psychology 
teach? The task calls for statistical labor 
of a kind which may still have to be dê 
vised, one relevant to the personality as a 
unit. Idiographic technique does hold 
such promise, something I show in one ot 
my publications (1955). There are regu 
larities attributable to the human mind. Г 
What Rorschach’s test does is section the 4 
mind and open the regularities to the ob- 
Server's view. It does so without changing 
the object observed, the person. They are 
the total individual, the self that employs 
these regularities in adapting to his world. 


A major Controversy with regard to 
the test is that opened by Klopfers 
(Klopfer & Kelley, 1942) technique. His 
approach is that of phenomenology and 
the phenomenologists are frankly subjec- 
tive (Mandler & Kessen, 1959). This 
school of psychology has some very able 
exponents. Their aim is to know the inner 
reality, the essentia of the human person- 
ality. By their hypothesis this essence В 
known through the understanding on the 
Part of the observer: through Verstehen. 
The moot question raised by Klopfers 


technique is as to the degree of the valid- 
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ity with which its findings are essence of 
the person being examined. To the degree 
of its validity it does serve that important 
purpose, of knowing the person within, 
ie. as he is. My critique: it is hazardous 
because it is subjective. What the exam- 
iner cannot know is how much of his re- 
ported findings is the patient and how 
much stems from his own personality. 
How much of what he reports is his own 
Rorschach? 

, The empiric-inductive approach pro- 
vides such assurances as we can derive 
from statistically controlled, and hence 
objective, method. To the extent that the 
statistics are appropriate, their results en- 
able us to theorize about general laws of 
human behavior. But here I must apply 
another critique: does empiricism achieve 
that prime aim? Does it make contact 
with the person within; the essentia of 
the personality? I try to show (1966) the 
potential for so doing does obtain in one 
of the principal variables of the test, à 
most original concept of Rorschach's, his 
Erlebnistypus, Of Experience Balance. 
This is obtained out of two identifiable 
data in the test: the color and the human 
movement responses. With this variable, 
Rorschach reaches into the heart of phen- 
omenologist thinking, to the inner world 
of men's minds. With it I can remain an 
unreconstructed empiricist. Whether this 
or Klopfer's approach will turn out more 
nearly valid I necessarily leave to some 
other historian to judge. 

My predilection for the empiric meth- 
od Lowe in important measure to the late 
F. L. Wells, under whom at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital and the Harvard 
Medical School, 1 carried on with the test 
for seven years. The late Dr. 1 
Campbell, the hospital in 


these years, 


on the question h 
came to America.” The history © 
scientific endeavor is à history of names. 
In chronological order these follow: 

Dr. David M. Levy, who first used the 
test in the United States, in the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago. This was in 


1924. 


ш 


J. J. В. Morgan, one time of the 
psychology faculty in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, mentions the test in a book he 
published in 1928. 

Dr. Manfred Bleuler, son of Eugen, in- 
troduced the test in the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital where he was a resident in 
1927-28. 

Myself, as Fellow in training in the 
former Institute for Child Guidance, in 
New York, in 192728. Here 1 first 
learned the test from Dr. Levy, then chief 
of staff at the Institute. 

Professor R. S. Woodworth, chairman, 
Department of Psychology, Columbia Un- 
iversity. He sponsored my doctorate dis- 
sertation, In view of the then strange di- 
rection in psychology to which it was 
pointing, his s onsoring me demonstrates 
the readiness for intellectual adventure of 
a superb teacher. 

Dr. Emil Oberholzer, of Zurich and 
later of New York. He first acquainted 
Levy with the test, and in 1933-34, as a 
Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation, 1 
studied it with him in Zurich. So he is 
one of the older ancestors of the test in 
the United States. 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, late directo: 
of the Institute for Child Guidance. He 
supported my work with the test in 
America when it was least known; pub- 
lished, in the American Journal of Ortho- 

ychiatry, 1930, my first paper, and the 
st original one in English, on the test. 

Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz, a pioneer stu- 
dent of the test in the United States. Her 
publications began to appear in the early 


1930s. 
Dr. Zygmunt A. Piotrowski was the 


first in America to attack problems of 
organicity by means of the test. His publi- 
cations are basic to its application in this 
field. 
Among early investigators with the 
test in the related discipline of anthropol- 
ogy has been Profesor А. Irving 
Hallowell. 

Dr. Bruno Klopfer made his first Ror- 
schach appearance in the United States in 
1935, at a meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. Invited at 
my suggestion he discussed a paper Î read 
at that meeting. We are indebted to him 
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for organizing the Society for Rorschach 
Techniques, now the Society for Person- 
ality Assessment; and for launching the 
journal of the society, an energetic organ 
for publications in this field. 

The late Dr. Jacob Kasanin by whose 
invitation as then head psychiatrist in the 
Michael Reese Hospital, I took up my 
post, in 1936 as head psychologist in the 
hospital. 

Dr. Roy R. Grinker, director of the 
Psychiatric Institute at the hospital; much 
interested in the test’s diagnostic useful- 
ness; supported my clinical investigations 
and Шу күш ЕЕ the test in the 14 
years leaded the psychology labor- 
atory in that hospital. ү, ^ 

There you have it, How the Rorschach 
came to America. Iam not saying “There 
There are other names, 
theoretic, critical, but these came after 

Rorschach came and are beyond the 
коке oh my assignment. 

n closing, we are primaril indebte: 
© Rorschach himself for a bold and А 

tive undertaking. He attempted noth- 
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ing less than to map the landscape of the 
mind. Please note that with the structure 
that the test maps we always scrutinize a 
well, the themes in the associations, So 
we hold up a mirror before that elusive 
object, a psychological world which is 
each individual’s own. It requires a sensi- 
tive instrument. Hermann Rorschach in- 
vented one. 
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Summary: 


Knowledge of the stimulus seems 


mandatory before one can determine the 


extent of projection in a TAT response. Written responses to projected TAT slides were 
obtained from college students. Stories were scored for Who (age), Who (sex) Who (rela- 
tionship), What, Why, and End. A reliable categorization system was developed. ; 

Overall, stories were mostly negative but positive for endings. There were, however, large 
variations from card to card. Women gave more positive stories and endings than men, and 
зех differences were found for 45 of 182 chi-squares computed. A number of differences 
from the card descriptions given by Murray were also found. 


The time is long past when projective 
techniques were assumed to be ambigu- 
ous ог unstructured materials which pro- 
vided an X-ray to the S's private world. 
Research on the determinants of response 
has shown that these include the stimu- 
lus, context, purpose of the test, and 
examiner-subject interaction, as well as 
the more covert aspects of the S'S private 
world. On the TAT, the stimulus has been 
shown to play a crucial role in a study by 
Eron (1950), in many other studies re- 
viewed by Murstein (1963), and even in a 
comparison of nine rather complex scor- 
ing systems (Murstein, 1968). 

Unless this key determinant is care- 
fully measured, it is often difficult to as- 
certain which aspects of the response 
come from the S’s personal perception 
and interpretation and which constitute а 
response to what is objectively present in 
the stimulus. One method of assessing the 
contribution of the stimulus, employed 


earlier in the literature, was to ask a 


group of judges to classify cards as low, 
This ap- 


medium, or high in ambiguity. this 
proach is open to the criticism that, if the 
judges are clinicians, their perceptions are 
probably influenced by the kinds of re- 
sponses they have received from their pa- 
tients. Second, the ambiguity of pictures 
may vary as à function of the judges ex 
perience, age, Sex, and personality. Third, 
1 This article was written while the author was 
serving as Fulbright Lecturer for Belgium an! 


Luxembourg at the University of Louvain. He 
would like to thank Professor Robert M. Colon 


and his staff at 1 i Pu 
versité de Louvain, and Marie-Thérèse Leboutte 
of the Centre de Calcul for their kindness in 
giving of their time in preparing and analyzing 


the data. 


the use of judgments, while probably giv- 
ing a fairly good estimate of the actual 
ambiguity of a story (Haber & Alpert, 
1958), does not give as exact a measure as 
analysis of variability among stories them- 
selves. Last, the classification of cards as 
low, medium, Or high in ambiguity repre- 
sents a rather gross approach to ambigu- 
ity measurement because the task of cre- 
ating a TAT story is sufficiently complex 
to allow for a veritable family of ambigu- 
ity levels depending on which part of the 
story we focus. To remedy this situation, 
the author earlier (1960, 1964) proposed 
the following division and classification 
of the TAT story in measuring ambiguity: 
Who is in the picture in terms of a) sex, 
b) age, and c) the relationship of charac- 
ter? What is going on? Why is it happen- 
ing? How does the story end? 

The ambiguity norms of each of these 
components for a college population has 
been published earlier by the author using 
the value H as the relative measure of un- 
certainty for each card (Murstein 1964, 
1965, 1966) primarily as an aid to re- 
searchers. The present normative list is 
more oriented toward the clinical practi- 
tioner. It presents а series of verbal classi- 
fications from these stories collected ear- 
lier listed by frequency for each aspect of 
the story as outlined above. The categor- 
ies are also divided by sex, and X? values 
are presented. for significant differences 
between the sexes across any aspect of 


the story. 
Method of Data Collection 


The 31 cards were randomly distrib- 
uted into five sections of three to seven 
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cards and administered via slide projec- 
tion to several groups of introductory 
psychology students at two northwestern 
colleges. The size of each group varied 
from 110 to 171 and was fairly evenly 
divided by sex. The instructions used 
were as follows: 


You are going to see a series of pictures and 
your task is to tell a story that is Suggested to 
you by each picture. Try to imagine what is 
going on in each picture. Then tell what the 
situation is, what led up to the situation, what 
the erie are thinking and feeling, and what 
they d r Words, write as complete 
~ 8 story with plot and 


to finish your sto; 
the next Picture. 
Are no right or Wrong stories or kinds 
ыа you may feel free to write what- 
ever story is suggested to you when you look at 
ture, Spelling, unctuation, and grammar 
are t. What is рода is to write 
äs possible the sto; 
comes into your mind as you imagine what 
Оп in each picture, 
that there is one 


Page for writing 
Space for writing 


һе paper. 
t these four questions are 
three-inch Space for writ- 


ng each question; 


1. Who is in 
ages, If more than one ir proximate 


the picture? Give a 


relationship of characters to cach other’ E 


What is going on? 
3. Explain why this is happenin, 
4. How does the Story end? 
Followin 
ts vie: 


Classification and Scoring 


The proble: 
йг A ha Im of cate 
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following plausible categorizations wil 
the orientation described above. The 
categorizations are as follows: 

Who/age), The following classific 

was utilized: old, over 60 years of ag 
middle-aged, 45-60; early middle- 
30-44; young adult, 20-29; teen- 
13-19; child, 0-12. 

Who/sex,). The classification used het 
was man, woman, boy (male under Il 
years of age), girl (female under 16 
of age), child (boy or girl, sex uns 
fied). Strictly speaking, man and boy di 
not constitute different sexes. Howevel 
we seek a behavioral role classifica 
rather than one of simple gender and 
seems logical, therefore, to consider boy 
as being distinct from men. For pictur 
with more than one character depic 
Various groupings of characters 00 
tuted the categories. Card 2, for exam| 
Was often categorized as man, wom 
girl. 

Who/relationship). Where two or moi 
Persons were present, the possibility 
relationship existed. The various fa 
relationships such as, for examp 
mother-daughter and father-mother, We 
classified as well as non-familial ones SU 
as doctor-patient and prostitute-client. 

What and Why, These catego! 
Which employed similar scoring system 
Proved most difficult to categorize b 
cause of the high variability of themes; 
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formal or stylistic analysis in combination 
with a content-oriented one. Affect states 
for any character in the story were de- 
scribed by the symbols + and according 
to whether the character in question was 
experiencing any kind of positive or nega- 
tive affect; thus woman +, would signify 
that the woman in the story was experi- 
encing positive affect of some kind. The 
term neutral was used when the situation 
was essentially descriptive and no positive 
or negative affect would be extrapolated 
from the analysis of the stories. 

The factors accounting for the affec- 
tive state might stem from other persons 
or from an impersonal environment. An 
arrow extending from the source of the 
affect state accompanied by а + or- de- 
scribed the relationship. Thus, man = 
woman described a situation in which а 
man was expressing some negative action 
or affect about or toward a woman. If the 
woman in the story were unhappy 452 
result of this action, the description 
would be тап» woman- . If the agent or 
the recipient were outside of the TAT 
card, they were described by an X in the 
picture; thus, “A man [not in picture] 
has given this girl a quarter to buy some 
candy and she is happy” would be 
as X (man) э girl +. 

An example of environmental causal- 
ity is “This man has been crushed by а 
house that collapsed: nt —* 
man-. All kinds of relationships can be 
catergorized; thus “Two ladies compli- 

^ t. 4 wom 
menting each other, woman 
an. “This girl likes her mother, but her 
mother: doesn't. likes Beet ЖИ Г 
mother; “Two men, both unhappy" [no 
cause given] mane, man. 

End. The endings of sto 
fied mainly as positive (+), 
neutral. Other classifications were, 
given, when an end t 


ries were classi- 
negative (-), oF 
not 


o the story was not 


supplied, alternate, when two endings 
were suggested without a specific choice, 
“carry on,” when a sad ending was miti- 
gated by the determination of the charac 
ters to “carry on" and survive the un- 
happy situation that had arisen, and, flip- 
pant, when an obviously non-serious end- 
ing was tacked on. 

When the number of different categor 
ies was not too numerous, as was the case 
for Whofage), Who/sex) and End, each 
category was listed by frequency. For the 
categories Who/relationship): What, and 
Why, the number of possible categories 
was very large; consequently, only those 
categories having а frequency of five or 
more across both sexes were utilized. The 
sole exception was the category, other, 
which served as a “waste paper" basket 
for any number of themes which failed to 
reach a minimum frequency of five. The 
number of cases in other, therefore, 
varied considerably from card to card. 

To illustrate the total scoring proce: 
dure, consider the following story to card 
10. 


Scored 
old old woman 

WHO rage) us 
Who (ех) man, women 

women 
Who relationship) married man and 
What man *. < woman 
Why environment > X on) 
End “carry on 
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The scoring tells us that the characters 
depicted are a man and a woman (Who 
(sex)), that they are old (Who/age)), and 
that they are married (Who/relationship )- 
They are expressing positive feelings for 
each other (What), and their mutually con- 
soling behavior is due to an impersonally 
caused accident (Environment) which re- 
sulted in the death of their son (who was 
not in the picture and hence is represented 
by Xson). This accident represents the 
Why of the story. They bravely return to 
the usual pattern of living despite their loss, 
and the End is thus scored “carry on.” 


Reliability of Scoring 

The author trained his assistant? for 
several hours on the Scoring system. Then 
24 randomly selected Stories not used in 
the training were drawn and scored for 
each category. The Scorers agreed on the 
Scoring of all three of the Who categories 
100%, the What Categories 92%, Why 92%, 
and End 96%. The system thus appears to 
have reasonable reliability when extensive 
training is given to the Scorer, 


Chi-Square Analysis 


The primary purpose of the normative 
stud: 


of c 


compromise solution 
purpose of Chi-Squar 
the theoretical expe 


2 Martin Spitzer. 
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three were combined so as to meet this 
minimum standard. The use of Chi-Square 
under such circumstances has been de 
fended by Cochran (1952) where the de 
grees of freedom are greater than one and | 
at least some cells have an expectancy 
greater than five. 


Results of Chi-Square Analysis 

A total of 182 Chi-Squares were com 
puted of which 45 were significant at the 
:05 level or better. These are shown in 
Tables 1 through 20 with each table num- 
ber referring to its corresponding TAT | 
card. As might be expected, the propor 
tion of significant findings was highest for 
categories relatively independent of the 
stimulus. These were: Who/relationship)s 
6 of 15; What, 10 of 31; Why, 10 of 31; 
End, 7 of 31. The categories relatively de- 
pendent on the stimulus Who(age), 8 of | 
43, and Who/sex)> 4 of 27, showed pro- 
portionately fewer significant differences. 
Although an exact test of significance for 
the number of significant findings is not 
possible because our classification vat 
ables are not all independent of each 
other and the same subjects appeared for | 
more than one card, it seems likely that 
these findings are above chance. There 
are, nevertheless, few large differences be- 
tween men and women. 

To get an idea of the general trend, all 
categories for What and Why were con- 
densed into +, -, neutral, and other. In 
End an additional category occurring 
With some frequency (not given) was 
added. The results may be seen in Table 
32 which suggests that women told 
slightly more positive stories than men 
and clearly had more positive endings- 

Women also tended to perceive many 
More instances in which one individu? 
was aiding another and, in general, to de- 


Scribe relationships within a much шу 
Conventional framework than did men- 
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Perception M w 


Table 1 
Card 1 
-— vim 
Category Perception MJW Category 
Who Child 50 | 67 Why Child — 
(Age)? | Other Tc Neutral 
51 | 68 Xhuman ——- 
UN SY Other 
Who Boy 50 | 67 
(Sex)? | Other ш X =332 
51 | 68 
+ +——_+——_ End Neutral 
What Child - 17 | 27 + 
Мешга! 29 | 37 z 
Other 5 | 4 Other 
51 | 68 
Ж =252 


X2 = 94 


а No X? computed. 


(Age) 


Note: } = combined for X^. 
M = Men 
W = Women 


Category 


Teen-age 
Young adult 
Early middle-age 
Middle-age 

Old 

Not given 

No reference to 


Perception 


Table 2a 
Card 2 


Child 


13 
28 
2 


51 


19 
39 


>o 
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Table 2b 
Card 2 (cont'd) 
4 
Category Perception M |W Category Perception м |W 
Who Man, girl 17 | 12 What Neutral 47 | 36 
(Sex) Man, woman 12| t1 Young woman – 7 | 4 
Man, two women 16 | 10 Older woman. - ,. 
Man, woman, girl 27 | 21 younger woman 3)| 2 
Boy, woman, girl 4 4 Other 19 9 
Other oj| s 16 | & 
ША X^ = 5.89 
X -224 
Why Neutral 30 | ?1 
Who Father, mother, daughter | 18 | 17 Young woman ~ 7 | 10 
(Relation: Son, mother, daughter 11 9 Man and older woman 
ship) | Not given 7 | 10 + younger woman 2 | 4 
Brother, sister 8 6 Environment + 5]| 0 
Father, daughter 5 4 Other 32 | 26 
Husband, wife NE, 76 | 61 
Son, mother, girl 5 1 
Husband, wife, girl 5 | 3 X = 1.94 
Other 9 9 " 
End Neutral 19 
76 | 61 Hi 32 | 27 
X? = 6,36 $ 13 | 11 
TT ED MN 
Not given g9| 8 
Note: } = combined for X2, “Carry on” i} 3 
Flippant 1) 0 
76 | 61 


X? = 59 
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Table 3 
Card 3 BM 
== 
Category Perception M ] w Category Perception 
== 
Who Child 4 5 Why prom - 
(Age) Teen-age 29 | 31 Girl - 
Young adult 12 | 22 Boy - 
Early middle-age 3 j Хасил 
Other 2 3 Xe menos | 
52 | 68 Xnuman e 9" - 
Other 
X? = 1.54 
Who Girl 24 | 32 Ж = 16,33** 
(Sex) Woman 18 | 27 
Boy j | End Neutral 
Other 2} 3 * 
52 | 68 n n 
| КО. ТӨЛҮ on" 
E Not given 
Alternate 
What Boy - 8 5 
Girl- 20 | 26 
wan ge ipee 8 e 
| Other i 1 
| Neutral 6 1 
| 52 | 68 


| 
| X? =2.32 


Note: } = combined for X2 


<ii 


м |W 
12 | 16 
16 | 12 
7 1 
5 | 3 
3 | 10 
9 | 26 
52 | 68 
8 | 6 
19 | 37 
11 | 12 
10 |11 
3|| 2 
ПД) 
52 | 68 
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Table 4 
Card 3 GF 
Perception м |w Category Perception 1 мм 
Child 0 | 19 Why man" 15 Ж 
(Age) Teenager 13 | 4 Woman - 15 | 46 
Young adult 32 | 40 Xpuman —— Woman 8] 5 
Early middle age 712 Girl - ; | 
Not given 4 2 Other 13) | 13 
56 | 67 56 | 67 
X? = 27.33** X? = 2446 *** 
Who | Woman 42 |45 — End + 14 | 2 
(Sex) Girl 4 18 | - 19 | 23 
Other U| 4 “Carry оп” 10 | 11 
56 | 67 Not given 8 | 
Х? = 5] Neutral ii | 
Other 1| 3 
What | Woman- 37 | 52 56 | 67 
Bir - 14 | 2 X? = 629 
Xhuman Z, Woman 3| 5 
Other 2 
67 
X = 14.76 ** 


Note: | = combined for x2, 


** p« pt. 
*** p« 001. 


IgM o ————À——— MÀ 
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Category Perception 


Who Young adult 
(Age) Early middle age 
Man Not given 


X? = 2.20 


Who Young adult 
(Age) Early middle age 
Woman | Not given 


X? = 1.03 
Who Man, woman 
(Sex) Man, two women 
Other 
X? = 00 
Who Lovers 
(Relation-| Husband, wife 
ship) Not given 
Patient, nurse 
Other 
Ж -194 


Note: } = combined for x 


* p« 05. 
"a 


Man— woman 
Woman ze man 
Man ~ 

Woman * , man 
Woman, * , màn ~ 
Neutral affect 
Other 


X? = 10.67 
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Table 6 
Card 5 
Category Perception M |W Category Perception 
Jee al 
Who Teen-aged | Why Neutral affect 
(Age) Young adult 6j| 5 Woman - 
Early middle-aged 19 | 25 Жап - 
Middle-aged 21 | 20 Other 
Old person | | 
Not given 4| 2 
п X? = 22.60 *** 
56 | 54 
X =526 End Neutral affect 
+ 
Who Woman 55 | 52 = 
(Sex)? | Girl 1 2 Not given 
56 | 54 
X = 00 X? =18.29 *** 
What Neutral affect 28 | 30 
Woman - 22 | 23 
Other 6 1 
56 | 54 
Ж = 3.63 


Note: } = combined for X2, 
* No X? computed, 
*"* р<00т. 
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Table 7 
Card 6 BM 
Category Perception M jW Perception 
Who Early middle-aged | 1 | What Woman - 
(Age) Middle aged 16)| 6 Man -, woman ~ 26 
Woman | Old person 57 | 70 Neutral affect 12 
Not given 3 | 10 Man e woman 4 
76 | 87 Woman ——- man 3] 8 
p 804" Мап + woman 13 | 8 
а Woman * man 3 
Other 2 
Who Teen-aged 2)| 3 
(Age) | Young adult 4 | 78: | 
Мап Early middle-aged 27 | 35 Х? = 13.27 
Middle-aged J 1 | 
Not given зм Why Man - 7 | 27 
76 | 87 аш 3A 
Man -, woman ~ 6 
x 24 Neutral affect |12 
хат мм 
Who Man, woman 74 | 83 Man “=_, woman 2) 9 
(Sex) Other aes Woman _- „тап 3) 4 
76 | 87 Man- woman : 
Other 
хыл Not given 3 
87 
Who Son, mother 57 | 66 
(Relation-| Grandson, grandmother 815 Ж = 12.23 
ship) Not given B3 f 
Other 5 | 12 ра — |Neutral affect 18 
76 | 87 + ds 
Е 2 
Other 0 
9 


Note: } = combined for Ж, Alternate 
*p<.05. 


X = 145 
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Table 8 
Card 6 GF 
—— E | 
Category. Perception мім зна Perception M IW 
oa 
Who Young adult 15 | 16 What Neutral affect 18 и 
(Age) Early middle-aged 28 | 31 Woman + , man 7 | 14 
Man Middle-aged 20 | 22 Woman + + man| 1 6 
Not given "| m Man - 4 | 3 
Old person 1 1 Woman - 15 0 
75 | 8 Man. - „woman 16 | 27 
X! - 05 Woman -, .- man 5 | 4 
{ Màn * . woman 3 ц 
Who | Young adult 38 | 44 гад 8 
(Age) | Early middle-aged 23 | 22 75 | 81 
Woman | Not given 10 | 13 X? = 34.60 *** 
Other 4 2 
75 | 81 Why Neutral affect 15 | 22 
X? =1.29 Woman - 15 | 14 
Man - 22 | 19 
Who Man, woman 72 | 81 Man. * | woman 3 | 
(Sex? | Other 3 | 0 Not given 2|8 
% Other 18 | 14 
81 zla 
Who Husband, wife 22 | 25 X? = 5.60 
(Relation-| Lovers в | 7 
ship) Not given 13 | 21 End Neutral affect 10 | 13 
Father, daughter 6 + 25 |43 
Boss, secretary 1 = 29 | 18 
Strangers 3 Not given 9 | 2 
Friends 4 Alternate 1 | 5 
Other 13 8 Flippant 1 0 
75 | 81 75 |81 
2 
Х =316 X?=13.26* 


Note: | = combined for X2 


* No X? computed, 
* p<.05. 
*** p« goi. 


ша‏ ا ا 
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Table 9 
Card 7 BM 
__ ЭЧ € 
Category Perception w Category Perception м |W 
Who Not given | What Neutral affect 18 
(Age) Early middle-age 1 Old man_+_, young man 30 
Older man} Middle-aged 16 | 18 Young man — з | 10 
Old person 34 | 46 Мап - , man = 4 4 
52 | 69 Other 10 7 
2 = 83 52 | 69 
X = 4.12 
Who Teen-aged 3 4 
(Age) Young adult 20 | 32 Why Young man ~ 26 | 22 
Younger | Early middle-aged 25 | 25 Neutral affect пм 
тап Middle-aged ‘| 4 Old man - кл 
Not given 1 4 Old man _+_„ young man 1 9 
52 | 69 Xhuman 7 5 
Other 7 |18 
X? = 1.89 
52 |69 
Who | Man, boy (3, 4), x= 13771 
(Sex) man, devil (1, 0) 4 | 4 
Man, man 48 | 65 End Neutral affect 10 | 10 
Man, boy || ‘| ls 23 | 9 
Man, devil ij} 0 Г [к 
во |69 Not given 2 | 8 | 
T "Carry on" 2]| 2 
vm 52 | 69 


Who Father, son 29 | 40 Ж = 5.42 


(Relation- | Friends 3|4 
ship) Lawyer, client 5.453 
Not given 2 3 
Co-workers 4| 4 

Other 9 9 

52 | 69 


Note: | = combined for x. 
* p<.05. 
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Table 10 
Card 7 GF 
ШЕПТЕ 
Category Perception м [м Саїедогу Perception м |W 
UO" 
Who Young adult D2 What Neutral affect 13 | 13 
(Age) Early middle-aged 23 | 21 Girl - 21 | 8 
Woman | Middle-aged ; Woman - _ girl 12 | 24 
Old person 1 3 Woman, - . girl 6 | 10 
Not given 16 | 23 Woman +, girl - 0|1 
56 | 68 Other 4|3 
X^ = 493 58 ТШ 
X? = 22.82 *** 
Who Girl 44 | 50 
(Age) Teen-aged 10 0 Why Neutral affect 13 |! 
Girl Not given 2| 18 Girl - 24 | 24 
56 | 68 Woman + 1| 
022223 +e Not given 5 | & 
Other 13 | 20 
Who Woman, girl 54 | 60 56 | 68 
(Sex) [Other 2| 8 X? - 813 
56 | 68 
X -138 End Neutral affect 9M 
* 21 | 36 
Who Man, daughter 38 | 37 » ш" 
(Relation- Governess, girl 10 |1 Not given 10. 6 
Ship) | Not given POS Other 6j 3 
Aunt, niece 56 | 68 
Other 
ei} E X? = 598 
56 | 68 ب‎ —!—= 
X? =453 


Note: } = Combined for x2, 
*** p« Qoi. 
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‚ Category Perception 
Who Child 
(Age) Teen-aged 
Boy Young adult 
Not given 
X? = 13.33 ** 
Who Teen-aged 
(Age) Young adult 
"Doctor" | Early middle-aged 
Middle-aged 
Old person 
Not given 
No reference to 
in picture 
X? =7.08 
Who Teen-aged 
j (Age) Young adult 
Patient Early middle-aged 
Middle-aged 
Old person 
Not given 
No reference to 
in picture 


X? =8.61 


Note: } = combined for X^. 
**p« pt. 


Table 11 
Card 8 BM 
tikes 
w Category Perception M 
Who 3 men, boy 45 
41 | 16 (Sex) Boys 6 
3 3 4 men 4 
12-0 2 men, woman, boy 5 
74 | 61 Other 14 
74 
Х 2429 
2|| 0 
| d Who Doctor, patient, 
13 9 (Relation and others 45 
23 | 18 ship) Patient and others 
4 3 No relationship 
20 | 27 Not given 
Other 
9,2 
74 | 61 x2 = 14.50 ** 
4| 2 
8| 4 
20 | 13 
10 "I 
1 | 2 
21 |25 
10 2 
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Table 11 
Card 8 BM (cont'd) 


Category Perception M jW 
— = 
Man, * , man, boy - Neutral affect 5 9 
Neutral affect + 27 | 32 
Man * man - 30|M 
Boy - Not given 9)| 5 
Man -, or man -, boy – "Carry on" 27) 1 
Flippant 0 
74 | 6l 
X =8.21* | 
-—— 
Why 
Neutral affect 
Not given 


Boy ~ 


Man or 2 теп + тап 
Other 


X =817 


*p <05, 


| 
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Table 12 
Card 8 GF 
Category Perception Category Perception | M |W 
Who Teen-aged Why Neutral affect 23 Jas 
(Age) Young Adult Woman - 16 | 8 
Early middle-aged Woman + 10 | 12 
Middle-aged Other 7 7 
Not given 56 | 52 
X^ 2219 
X? = 3.69 
End Neutral affect 22 | 18 
Who Woman * 20 | 25 
(Sex) — | Girl Е PANES 
“Carry on” 3)| 2 
Not given 2) 3 
Х? = 48 Flippant 70 
What Neutral affect 
Woman = X = 299 
Woman + 
X? = 6.03 * 


Note: } = combined for X^. 
*p<.05. 
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1,2, or 3 men 


Note: } = combined for X^, 
*p <05. 
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Table 13 
Card 9 BM 


What 


Workers 
Tramps 
Soldiers 
Friends 
Not given 
Other 


Ж = 188 


Neutral affect 
Other 


X? = 00 


Neutral affect 
Man - 
Other 


x -24] 


Neutral affect 


(Age) Young adult 
Woman | Early middle-aged 
running | Not given 


X? =6.12* 


Who Teen-aged 
(Age) Young adult 
Woman | Early middle-aged 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
Category Perception 

Who Teen-aged 

hiding Not given 


X? = 47 
Who 2 girls 
(Sex) Woman, girl 
2 women 
X? -158* 
Who Sisters 
(Relation-| Friends 
ship) Rivals 
Mother, daughter 
Not given 
Other 
Х 2218 
Note: ] = combined for X*. 
*p <05. 


Table 14 
Card 9 GF 
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Neutral affect 

2 women - 

Running women = 

Hiding woman = 
running woman 

Other 


X? =3.26 


Neutral affect 

2 women ~ 

Running women = 

Hiding women ~ 

Xhuman т 

Hiding woman 2 
running woman 

Environment ~ 


Xhuman —— teo" 
woman,or to both women 


One or more women +.. 


Xhuman 
Other 


Ж «1487 
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Table 15 
Card 10 
Category Perception 7 ү Category Perception ми 
Who Young adult 14 | 20 What Neutral affect 6] 4 
(Age) Early middle-aged 18 | 17 Men * women | 15 | 23 
Middle-aged 9 | 15 Men + + women| 21 | 26 
Old person 8|1 Women -* . men 8 
Not given 7 4 Men +, or теп + women 4 6) 0 
56 | 67 Woman - for any reason | 3 | 5 
Х?=2в2 Other 5| 1 
56 | 67 
Who Man, woman 53 | 65 X? = 18.95 ** 
(Sex)? | Other 3] 2 
56 | 67 Why Neutral affect 11 | 1 
Xhuman - E 
Who Î Young adult 12 | 2 Woman - 6 | 15 
(Age) | Early middle-aged 20 | 14 Man ~, woman – 5 | 15 
Man Middle-aged 11 | 19 Man_+ + woman} 5| 3 
Old person B Death of son (boy) 0| 16 
Not given пБ Man - 8| 0 
i 1 
56 | 67 Not given 5 
юр Мап +, ог тап+, уотап+ | 3 6 
] Other 12 | 8 
Who | Husband, wif 2 | а 8 
(Relation. Mother, son ^ RS X? = 46.12 *** 
ship) Lovers 16 6 
Not given 8 | 6 End Neutral affect 9| 6 
Other 5 + 25 | 32 
56 | 67 - 11| 8 
X une yon чү 
Not given of | 
Note: | = combined for х. Alternative ojj 2 
* no X? computed, 56 | 67 
* 
p < 05. 
spe X? -820 
p «Jo. | i 


*** p « goi. 


| 
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Table 16 
Card 11 
j =] 
Category Perception Category Perception M |W 
IERI 
Who Natural destruction Why Neutral affect 32 | 34 
Nature Man or men – 4 3 
Ruins Not given 7 5 
Animals Other 1 9 
Меп and animals 54 | 51 
pe X = 65 
| x? = 303 End Neutral affect 18 | 20 
+ 14 | 12 
What Neutral affect z 9 | 13 
Environment ~ Not given 2) 6 | 
Animal_=_„ animal Flippant 3 0 
Man or Men - 54 | 51 
Others X? = 348 
X? -381 


Note: } = combined for X7. 
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Table 17 
Card 12 BG 


Not given 
+ 


Flippant 


ЖХ = 1.37 


Neutral affect 
+ 

Not given 
Flippant 
“Carry on” 


Note: | = combined for x2, 
* p <05, 
= p <00. 


X? = 22.71 *** 
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Table 18 
Card 12 F 


Category 


Who Teen-aged or young adult| 21 Neutral affect 

(Age) Early middle-aged 25 Old woman, - ‚ 

Younger | Middle-aged 4 young woman 

Woman | Not given 2 Old woman * _ 
68 young man 


Old women ~ 
Young women ~ 
Other 


X? = 1.89 


Who Early middle-aged 
(Age) or middle-aged 
Older Old person 
woman | Not given 


0 
59 X? = 10.69 


Neutral affect 
Old woman_+ 


X = 04 young woman 
Old women ~ 
Who 2 women 53 Young women - 
(Sex) Woman + self 12 Not given 
Other 3 Other 
68 
xX? = 36 x +1527** 
Who Friends 4 Neutral affect 
(Relation) бту тег 10 1 
ship) Mother, daughter ^ 
Woman and self 7 Not given 
None 9 Other 
Not given 19 
14 


Other 


X =282 


Note: } = combined for ^. 
*p < 01. 
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Teen-aged or 
(Age) young adult 
Older Early middle-aged 
figure Middle-aged 

Old person 

Not given 


Ж = 6,33 


Who Teen-aged 
(Age) Young adult 
Younger Early middle-aged 
figure Middle-aged 

Not given 

Other 


№ =200 


Who 2men 
(Sex) Man, boy 


Man, woman 
Other 


(Relation- Father, son 

ship) Not given 

Husband, wife 

Grandfath er, 
grandson 

Priest, sick person 

Psychiatrist or hyp- 

notist and Subject 

Other 


X? 21344 


79 


61 


22 | 13 
8 | 10 
13 | 11 
а 

6 

5 
10 0 
10 | 12 
77 | 61 


Table 19 
Card 12M 


—— 
Category Perception M |W 
+— 
What Old man * | young man| 22 | 35 
019 man, - , young тап) 7 | 4 
Old man, * „ woman 1 5 
Neutral affect 18 | 10 
Other 19 | 
77 | 61 
X? =12.17* 
Why Old man - 5 | $ 
Neutral affect 13 | 7 
Woman - 9/2 
Young woman - 19 | 26 
Old man, * , young тап) 2 | 11 
Other 29 | 10 
77 | 61 
x? = 21.26 *** 
n 
co __/| 
End Neutral affect 1] 4 
+ 30 | 31 
- 27 | 21 f 
Not given 8 i] 
"Carry on" 1 3 
77 | 61 
КИ | 


Note: 


= combined for X2. 


*p<.05, 
*** p « 001. 
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Table 20 
Card 13B 


S‏ لل 
Category Perception Category Perception M w‏ 
Who Child Why Neutral affect 22 | 23‏ 
(Age)? | Not given Boy - 15 | 26‏ | 
Xnuman——- boy 4‏ 
Not given 3‏ 
Who Boy Other 12 6‏ 
(Sex)? 56 | 66‏ 
Х 75.15‏ 
JE Se‏ 
What Neutral affect End Neutral affect 17 | 13‏ 
Boy - * 13 | 29‏ 
Boy + E 8 5‏ 
Boy * , Xnuman Not given 9 7‏ 
Воу—=— Xpuman "Carry on JM‏ 
Other Flippant 4 0j‏ | 
Alternate af) 2j‏ 
66 | 56 
X? = 12.24 *‏ 
ip Ж = 17.83 **‏ 


С парлана 


Note: | = combined for X^. 
3 no X? computed. 

! * p «05. 
**p« pt. 
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Table 21 
Card 13 G 


Child 8 What 
(Age) | Teen-aged 5 
Young adult 16 
Early middle-aged 7 
Middle-aged 3 
Old person 5 
Not given 21 
65 


X =847 


End 
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Perception 


Neutral affect 
Person in a picture — 
Person in a picture 


— Xhuman 
Other 


X? = 1590 ** 


Neutral affect 
Not given 
Person - 
Person + 
Other 


X? = 133 


Neutral affect 
2 


Not given 
Other 


X? = 1345 ** 
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Table 22 
Card 13 MF 


Category 


Young adult 
Early middle-aged 
Man Middle-aged 

Not given 

Other 


Ж = 7.05 


Teen-aged 
Young adult 
Early middle-aged 
Middle-aged 

Not given 


(Age) 


X? = 5.24 


Man, woman 
Other 


X = 01 


Lovers 
Husband, wife 
Strangers 

Not given 
Prostitute & client 
Other 


Note: | = combined for X?. 
* p <.05. 
|'*p« 0t. 
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Table 23 
Card 14 


Neutral affect 35 
Teen-aged Boy - 7 
Young adult Man - 15 
Early middle-aged Man+ 5 
Middle-aged Other 12 
Not given 


Child Why 


X? =4.37 


Ж =518 


Neutral affect 
Б 20 
+ 21 
Not given 
Other 


X? = 4.04 


Note: | = combined for x2, 
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Early middle-aged 
Middle-aged 

Old person 
Ageless 

Not given 

Other 


Woman or girl 
Devil or monster 
Other 


X = 5.28 


What Мап ~ 
Neutral affect 
Woman - or girl = 
Monsterish character 


Other 


Note: | = combined for X". 
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Table 25 


Card 16 
Neutral affect 


“Nothing” 


Why 


"Essay" 2 Not given 
Family 6 Xhuman 7 
Symbols depicting ет 
“emptiness” 13 Other 11 
People 13 Did not give story 
Reference to “White” 


of cards 


X? =272 


End Neutral affect 


" 


Not given or other 
Did not give story 
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Table 26 
Card 17 BM 


Category 


Young adult 
Early middle-aged 


X? = 604 * 


1 What 


^ 


Note: | = combined for X*. 
* p <.05. 
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Table 27 
Card 17 GF 
Category Perception Е E 
Neutral affect 36 | 36 
Young adult Woman - 8 
Early middle-aged Other 12 
Not given 56 
Ж = 25 
Why Neutral affect 24 
Woman - 9 
Man - 3 
Men - 6 
Xhuman Ps 
Other 10 
56 
X? - 10.60 
End Neutral affect 30 
* 15 
Not given à 
n Not given 2 
Workers (slaves), boss, Other 2 
and woman or girl 3 
Workers (slaves), se 
boss, and man X = 102 
Workers and woman —— | T NES] 
Lovers 
Other 


Note: } = combined for Х?. 
*p« 5. 
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Not given, alternate 
or flippant 


Man - Xhuman 


X? «11.68 * 


ote: } = combined for X*. 
* p 05. 
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Table 29 
Card 18 GF 


Perception 


Woman or girl - 
2 women - 3 
Man - , woman ~ 3 
Woman, * , man 15 
Woman, * , woman 22 |1 
Woman, — , woman 6 |1 
Other 


Х = 6.3 


Environment - 


Man - 

Woman =, „woman | 7 | 3 
Woman - 34 | 14 
Woman, — „ woman 5/5 
Woman_+ ‚ man 3| 3 


Not given, alternate 
or flippant 3 | 


Xhuman—= to 
someone in picture 2 | 4 
Other 15 | 13 


X? = 26,55 *** 


+ 


- 34 | 20 
“Carry on” 4| 1 
Not given 7| 6 
Flippant a ol 
Neutral affect 3) 4 


Ж = 398 


Note: | = combined for x2. 
*р< 05. | 
*** p « 001. 
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Not given 
Supernatural 
Man, woman 
Other persons 
Storm and house 
Snow and house 


Neutral affect 
Environment ~ 
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Table 31 
Card 20 


Young adult 
Early middle-aged 
Middle-aged 

Not given 

Other 


Neutral affect 
Man - 


Xnuman 7 
Other 


№ = 381 


Neutral affect 


Woman or man, woman 
Other 


Yawn 


Neutral affect 
Man - 
Other 


Ж =1.16 


Note: } = combined for x2. 
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On Cards 10 and ІЗМЕ, for example, 
more women than men saw the couple as 
husband and wife, but more men than 
women described them as lovers. 


The differences between cards, how- 
ever, are strikingly more pronounced than 
the differences between sexes. These dif- 
ferences testify to the importance of 
stimulus impact on the nature of the 
stories. The stories tend to be predomin- 
antly sad in terms of what is happening 
and why it is happening, but tend to have 
positive endings. There is considerable 
variation among the cards, however. 
Some cards like Cards 2, 8GF, 11 and 14, 
are predominantly neutral for the What 
and Why categories, whereas others such 
as 3BM, 3GF, 13MF, and 18BM, are 
highly negative. Yet, others like 8BM, 10, 
ih and 18GF, were predominantly pos- 
itive. 


It is noteworthy also that, on occa- 
sion, the stories depart radically from the 
description of the cárds given by Murray 
(1943). Card 3BM is described by him as 
containing a boy, but almost 90 per cent 
of the present sample saw the figure as 
female, more individuals seeing it as 
middle-aged than as a child. To Murray, 
card 3GF contains a young woman, but 
30 per cent of the women Ss saw her as a 
child. Similarly, card 10 is said to repre- 
sent a young woman, but to 70 per cent 
of our Ss she was early middle-aged or 
older. In like vein, Card 11 is alleged to 
contain a dragon, but only approximately 
a third of our Ss saw any kind of animal 
in the picture. On Card 12M the passive 
figure is supposed to be "a young man," 
but to more than 30 per cent of the pres- 
ent sample he is early middle-aged or 
older. Further, 13G is said to depict “a 
little girl" but to over 90 per cent of our 
Ss she was older than 13 years of age. 
Again, the passive figure in card 18GF, 
whom Murray describes as having her 
‘neck squeezed by another woman, is de- 
scribed as a man by between 30 to 40 per 
cent of our population. Further, four 
times as many persons saw this figure as 
lending aid rather than evil to the passive 
figure. 
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Table 32 


Summary of Affect Expressed for 
1896 TAT Stories by Men and 
2000 Stories by Women 


Neutral 
Other 


Total 


+ 


Neutral 
Other 


Total 


+ 


Neutral 
Other 
Not Given 


Total 


Implications 


The process of constructing a story in- 
volves both perception and interpreta- 
tion. Unless we have some concept of 
what is there in the picture, it is difficult 
to decide to what degree the'S is project- 
ing personally motivated data and to 
what degree he is responding in a norma- 
tive fashion to objectively present stimuli. 
Based on our norms, it appears, as Eron 
(1950) noted earlier, that the majority of 
pictures are more negative than positive 
in tone, more positive than negative in 
ending, but quite variable from card to 
card. Additionally, the descriptions pro- 
vided by Murray wêre not infrequently 
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rceived otherwise by our Ss. One rea- 
He for this state of affairs is that the 
TAT is somewhat dated in terms of the 
clothing worn by the characters. Card 
3BM allegedly represented a boy wearing 
pants terminating at the knees (knickers). 
This apparel for boys disappeared in the 
early 1940’s in the United States and, 
hence a garment terminating close to the 
knees would today be most likely per- 
ceived as a skirt or a type of skirt-shorts 
called “culottes.” Since mainly post- 
pubescent females wear these garments in 
the United States, it is not surprising that 
the majority of our Ss saw the figure as a 
female and as a mature woman rather 
than as a child. 

A further cause for difficulty may lie 
in the fact that the perceptions of TAT 
figures vary considerably as a function of 
age and experience. Starr (1960), for ex- 
ample, found that psychiatric patients 
and college male students showed a corre- 
lation of .93 in judgments of TAT hostil- 
ity, but that two experienced clinicians 
showed a correlation of only .67 for the 
same task; thus, the use of norms derived 
from an age bracket comparable to Ss 
with whom the test will be used seems 


preferable to the use of judgments of in- 


dividuals of different age and training. 
Starr’s' article, 


as well as Eron's work 
(1950) also Suggests that personality dif- 
ferences are likely to be more important 
Sources of variance in constructing stories 


than differences due to psychiatric classi- 
fication. 


Another question 
Stories, which are derive 
different instructions th 
by Murray and from group rather than 
individual administration, are applicable 
to the individual Situation, The effect of 
the difference in instructions from those 
described by Murray does not seem very 
crucial. Murray himself (1943) 
advocate that his instructions should be 
followed rigidly in t 
ferent sets of instr 
that “the exact w 
tions may be altere 


is whether our 
d from somewhat 
an that described 


S [p. 3].” 
the Murray instru 


to the ones used in the present study in 
terms of the task set before the S. 

As to the differences between group 
and individual administration, a review of 
the literature (Murstein 1963) suggests 
that these are relatively minimal insofar 
as the content of the stories is concerned, 
but may have a slight effect on story 
length and perhaps formal characteristics. 
It appears, therefore, that the norms pre- 
sented here would have applicability to 
most testing situations. Information is 
lacking, however, on the effect of age оп 
TAT stories, so that it is problematic as 
to the applicability of these norms to per 
sons below 17 or above 30 years of age. 
Moreover, the effect of education may be 
important, and generalizations to nom. 
college-trained populations should be 
made cautiously. E 

In sum, it is believed that the deviation 
in story construction from normative Te 
sponse may have important implications 
for personality assessment as other re 
search has indicated (Eisler, 1968; Mur 
stein, 1968). Consequently, despite the 


arduous nature of data collection, there | 


would definitely seem to be a place for 
descriptions of typical response pattem 
for varying populations. The pres 
study is offered as a framework hs 
which to compare the TATs of young cok 
lege-trained adults. 
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House-Tree-Person Drawings and Personality Traits 


STANLEY $. MARZOLF 
Illinois State University 


and 


JOHN Н. KIRCHNER' 
Wood County Mental Health Clinic 


2 son (HTP) drawings and Sixteen Personality Factor Questions 
Bera MA 760 college men and women. Presence or кка af 
108 drawing characteristics was compared with 16PF scores. Drawings judged. ind ica vegi 
personality disturbance were compared with the remainder. A number раш сапе bu dog 
correlations were found between characteristics and traits but little difference w H c н 5 
between the drawings supposedly indicative of disturbance and the remaining Gast gs. 
Marked sex differences in characteristic-trait relationships was the most notable finding 


The House-Tree-Person (HTP) projec- 
tive test, one of the most commonly used 
diagnostic instruments (Lubin, Wallis, & 
Paine, 1971), presumably reveals aspects 
of personality either through specific 
drawing characteristics, overall appear- 
ance of the drawings, or both (Buck, 
1948). Principal support for the validity 
of this assumption has been almost exclu- 
sively based on clinical data. In a college 
population Johnson's (1971) study corre- 
lating upper left-hand placement of the 
uman figure in the Draw-a-Person with 
the IPAT anxiety scale was the only re- 
lated tesearch found in the literature. The 
paucity of psychometric evidence 
prompted this investigation of the rela- 
tionship between HTP characteristics and 
measured personality traits, 


Method 


HTP drawings were obtained from 306 
men and 454 women enrolled in under- 
graduate psychology courses, none of 
which courses was Tequired. On the same 
day or within a few weeks thereafter 
these Students were given the Sixteen Per- 
sonality Factor Questionnaire, Form C 
(16PF) (Cattell, 1962). This form in- 
1 The data were 


tion of our col ered through the coopera- 


i leagues Drs. Val 
William Gnage 0 jean Cashen, 
Irving Jacks, Yo Robert Hogan, Frank Holmes, 


cludes an experimental scale, Motivation- 
al Deviation (MD), which is intended to 
indicate the degree to which respondents 
seek to protect their self-concept. Thus a 
total of 17 traits was included. The Form 
C vocabulary is such as to permit use of 
the questionnaire at a wide range of edu- 
cational levels; replication in other sam- 
ples is thus facilitated. 

From the publications of Buck (1948, 
1950, 1964) and Jolles (1964) and our 
inspection of HTP drawings for additional 
characteristics, a list of 108 characteris- 
tics was prepared. This list included 73 
characteristics used in previous studies 
(Marzolf & Kirchner, 1970, 1971), and 
consisted of 33 house, 28 tree, and 47 
person items. To facilitate reading the 
tables each characteristic was numbered 
and the number, in parentheses, accompa- 
nies each reference to it. All drawings 
were inspected for the presence or ab- 
sence of the characteristics. As had previ- 
ously been done for the first 73 charac- 
teristics, the objectivity of the 35 addi- 
tional ones was evaluated by observing 
the degree to which two assistants agreed 
in their judgments of 50 drawings chosen 
at random. The two judges agreed com- 
pletely in their judgment of 20 character- 
istics but in one, House above the hori- 
zontal midline (77) there was only 86% 
agreement; the 14% difference was reli- 
able at the .004 level. Nude person (102) 
produced a difference of 10% between 
the two. All other characteristics were 
agreed upon in better than 90% of m: 
drawings; the median percent was 98.2. 

In addition to the data regarding the 
presence or absence of drawing character- 
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istics, judgments of the significance of the 
drawing as a whole were obtained from 
three experienced clinicians who selected 
those drawings which they considered in- 
dicative of some degree of personality dis- 
turbance. Inspection of the drawings by 
these judges took place on several occa- 
sions so that only about 100 drawings 
were viewed on any one occasion. 

The extent to which drawing features 
are related to personality traits was in- 
vestigated by computing the point biserial 
r between each of the 108 characteristics 
and each of the 16PF traits, computing 
discriminant functions relating combina- 
tions of 16PF traits to the presence or 
absence of a drawing characteristic, calcu- 
lating the difference in incidence of 
characteristics among those in the low, 
middle, and high portions of each of the 
16РЕ distributions, and by searching for 
canonical variates consisting of HTP items 
related to the low, middle, and high 16PF 
categories. The effectiveness of overall 
judgments was tested by evaluating the 
differences between 16PF means of those 
judged disturbed and those judged not 
disturbed, by deriving a discriminant 
function, and by comparing each of the 
two groups with neurotic and psychotic 
profiles. 


Results 


Incidence of the Characteristics 

Of the 108 HTP characteristics, none 
was present in all drawings nor was any 
absent in all. The incidence varied from 
0.1% (four times) to 99.5%; five occurred 
in more than 95% of the drawings and the 
%. Thus the majority of 


median was 5.676. 
characteristics which have been thought 


relevant to personality evaluation are 
those which occurred rather infrequently 
in this sample. Presence of a rare feature 
seems to have been noted more fre- 
quently than the absence of a common 
one. For example, it is difficult to draw a 
tree without a trunk; to do so would be 
considered a sign of serious import (Buck, 
1966, p. 81). The number of characteris- 
tics present in any one set of drawings 
varied from 2 to 36. The mean number 
was 23.0 (+ 5.04) and the median 23.3. 
Forty percent of the first 73 items 
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showed reliable sex differences and 28.5% 
of the additional 35 did so. Thus 36.1% 
of the 108 drawing characteristics showed 
cow sex differences in incidence (p < 


Predicting Traits 
From Characteristics 

The hypothesis that presence or ab- 
sence of drawing characteristics is related 
to 16PF scores was first tested by com- 
puting the point biserial r between each 
of the 108 drawing attributes and each of 
the 17 16PF scores, separately by sex. 
For men there were 135 correlations sig- 
nificantly greater than zero at the .05 
level or better, involving 73 different at- 
tributes. For women there were 212 such 
relationships involving 91 different draw- 
ing features. Only the results significant 
at least at the .02 level are shown in Table 


5 All of the 16PF traits were associated 
with at least a few drawing characteris- 
tics. Only three were related to B Less 
intelligent — More intelligent while, for 
women alone, there were 13 related to 
Q1 Conservative — Experimenting. 
Though reliably greater than zero, the rs 
were nevertheless small; the largest was 
only 0.20. 

For men all but 34 characteristics had 
correlations significantly greater than 
zero (p < .05) with at least one 16PF 
trait, while Tree branches droop (44) was 
correlated with six; Profile facing left 
(67) and Person is the same sex (70) with 
five each. For women all but 17 were cor- 
related with at least one trait. Person’s 
hands behind back (52) was correlated 
with six traits and four other characteris- 
tics with five each. Characteristic 52, 
which was not correlated significantly 
with any traits for men, had the highest 
number of correlations among women 
(six) while 44, which had six correlations 
for men, had only two for women. In 
only 12 instances were the same pairs of 
characteristics and traits correlated for 
both men and women. In one such in- 
stance the relationship for men was oppo- 
site that obtained for women: men who 
drew a Special kind of house (31) were 
Tense while the women who did so were 
Relaxed. 
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There were 75 different characteristics 
involved in the 134 rs shown in Table 1. 
Of the available characteristics in the 
house, tree, person categories the percent- 
ages represented in the table were 91, 50, 
and 69,5 respectively. 

The table shows that MD Not defen- 
sive — Defensive had, for women, point 
biserial rs greater than zero with charac- 
teristics 2, 4, 6, 40, and 89. Large tree (2) 
occurred in 51.1% of the women’s draw- 
ings. The r is negative, indicating that the 
mean MD score of those who drew a large 
tree was lower than the mean of those 
who did not. In other words, those who 
were not defensive were more likely to 
draw a large tree, By contrast, women 
who were defensive were more likely to 
draw a small person. Men who were de- 
fensive were more likely to draw a tree or 
shrubs by the house. The other correla- 
tions may be interpreted in a similar man- 
ner, 

Notably more correlations between 
traits and characteristics are shown for 
women than for men. This does not jus- 
tify a conclusion that there are sex differ- 
ences in correlation between traits and 
drawing characteristics, The number of 
women was 48% greater than the number 
of men so that in case of Large tree (2), 
cited above, all other things being equal 
the л for men would have had to be -.13 
rather than -.1] in order to be Significant 
at the 02 level. Since we do not know 
that all things would have been equal had 
there been as many men as women, our 


drawing features relat i 

Boves d ud ni to 16РЕ traits, 
rs Tor men significant 
only six of the additi 
have involved characteristi, 
cluded for women. Th 
по sex difference in th 


2 Tables Corresponding t. i i 
data si; nificant at least at "ihe os eluding 
een deposited with the National Auxiliary 


cant relationships, it is most probable 
that there are differences in which charac- 
teristics are correlated. 

Several drawing characteristics were 
noteworthy because of the number of dif- 
ferent 16PF traits with which they were 
related. Tree branches droop (44) is more 
likely to be found in the drawings of 
those men who were Outgoing, Assertive, 
Imaginative, or Tender-minded. Women 
who were Tender-minded, Conservative, 
Uncontrolled, or Tense were more likely 
to draw persons with eyes (49) and those 
who were Mature, Imaginative, Apprehen- 
sive, or Experimenting were each more 
likely to show Person’s hands behind 
back (52). Happy-go-lucky, Venturesome, 
Experimenting, or Relaxed men were 
each more likely to show Profile faces left 
(67). Finally, Sober, Practical, or Forth- 
right men and Conscientious women were 
each more likely than not to have draw- 
ings in which Person is the same sex (70). 

Accuracy of prediction of attributes 
from measurements depends not only on 
the magnitude of the point biserial r but 
also upon the incidence of the attribute, 
i.e. the base rate. When rs are large, pre- 
diction is relatively more dependent upon 
the value of the continuous variable, but 
when 7s are low, as was the case in these 
data, accuracy of prediction is more de- 
pendent upon the incidence of the attri- 
bute. Improvement in prediction over 
what would be possible on the basis of 
incidence alone will increase as the inci- 
dence approaches 0.5. Since many of the 
drawing attributes were either rarely pres- 
ent or rarely absent, knowledge of 16PF 
Score would rarely have been helpful 
(Guilford, 1965, pp. 380 ff). 


Trait Score 
and Differential Incidence 

The possibility that the presence of a 
drawing characteristic is associated with 
having either a high or low trait score 
rather than a moderate score or with hav- 
ing a moderate score rather than one at 
either extreme was investigated by noting 
differential incidence associated with trait 
Scores. Each of the 16PF distributions 
Was divided into low, middle, and high 
Portions, as near thirds of the distribu- 
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Table 1 


H-T-P Characteristics Correlated with 16 PF Traits 
(Only relations shown are those where p <.02) 


Characteristics and Traits 


MD Not defensive — Defensive? 
Large tree 

Small house 

Small person 

House has tree or shrubs 

Tree picture includes sun А 
Male has two ог more masculine sex characteristics 
House paper based 
Tree paper topped 
Curtained window 


A Reserved — Outgoing 

Small house 

House has oval window 

Tree picture includes animal 
Tree branches droop 

Person is a child 

Person below horizontal midline 
House left of vertical midline 
Person left of vertical midline 


B Less intelligent — More intelligent 
House picture includes animals 


Person left of vertical midline 
Male person has fly area marked 
C Affected by feelings — Emotionally stable 
Shading of house 

House has ground line 

Door smaller than largest window 
Walkway leading to the door 
Flowers by house 

Person's hands behind back 
Person below horizontal midline 
House right of vertical midline 


E Humble — Assertive 


Tree branches droop 
Male person has fly area marked 


F Sober — Happy-go-lucky 
Tree or shrubs by house 
House picture includes people 
Profile facing left 

Person is the same sex 

Person right of vertical midline 


12.2 


151 


~.13** 


-12* 


AE nis 
-12* 


137° 
275 
-.10 


14** 
ло 


-л2* 


152 


12 
15 
34 
50 
66 


76 
92 
100 
107 


Characteristics and Traits 


p 2 И 
lient — Conscientious 
А in 330 | 14° 


Person sideways or upside down 
Person geometrically centered 
House picture includes people 
Person has ear(s) 


Person is an hi 
Profile facing 


Person actively moving 
Person is the same sex 
H Shy — Venturesome 
Tree or shrubs by house 
Person is a stick figure 


Person has ha 
Hat on head. 
Profile facing 
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Table 1 — Continued 


istorical figure 
right 


ir on head 
left 


Female breast area marked 


Person below 


73 Female has two or more feminine sex characteristics 


horizontal midline 


House paper topped 


Tree has swin, 


Seated person 


1 Tough-minded — Tender-minded 
House geometrically centered 


Tree has groui 


Chimney present 
Tree picture includes sun 
Tee picture includes bird 


Tree branches droop 

Tree has branches 

Person has eye(s) 

House below horizontal midline 


House above 


Person paper base 


L Trusting — 
Large person 


House picture includes people 
Tree has roots 

Tree has fruit 

Person has ear(s) 

Person is a child 

House above horizontal midline 


horizontal midline 
d 


Person left of vertical midline 
Flowers by tree 


19.9 
4.2 


0.7 


46 


7.6 


78 
17.0 
73.2 

3.6 

0.7 


n 


ere 
=.12 


-.14* 


*14. 
ا 


-16** 


Women 
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Table 1 — Continued 


Characteristics and Traits 


M Practical — Imaginative 
7 Shading of house 
І 44 Tree branches droop 
52 Person's hands behind back 5 
59 Регѕоп has hair on face 3.1 1 
65 Person isa child 106 | -.10 
70 Person is the same sex 843 |-14* 
82 Person left of vertical midline 33 10 
85 Person right of vertical midline 6.3 13 
N Forthright — Shrewd 3 
14 Tree geometrically centered 21 13 
22 Door smaller than largest window 55.9 АГЫ 
48 Person has body 714 43. 
59 Person has hair on face 98 1 ee 
70 Person is the same sex 84.3 TAB 
\ 71 Female breast area marked 42 20 
0 Placid — Apprehensive ^ 
15 Person geometrically centered 23 .19* m 
16 House has ground line 208 13** 
52 Person's hands behind back Bs 11 
61 Hat on head 51 | 
63 Feet point in opposite direction V 42* 
85 Person right of vertical midline e сп 
є 90 Tree paper based Su he 
Q1 Conservative — Experimenting 0 
11 Tree sideways or upside down a ae 
19 Square window en PT 
20 Oval window убы nr 
23 Chimney present 110 re 
37 Tree has roots AT `13** 
49 Person has eye(s) an 740 
; 52 Person's hands behind back 9.5 fe 
н 54 Person has nose 965 L42* 
56 Person has mouth * yet po 
67 Profile facing left 19.9 Ла TE 
95 Smoke from chimney T ФЕ 
97 Evergreen tree 32 se 12 
100 Tree has swing doe 
02 Group-dependent — Self-sufficient 11 
12 Person sideways or upside down "T SI i 
25 House has two or more stories 522 3 2" 
* 36 House picture includes sun * si { 
51 Person has hand(s) 103 ги 
53 Person has finger(s) 588 1-13 
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a 
b 


с 


were more likely to draw a Ia 
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Table 1 — Continued 


Characteristics and Traits 


рё 


Меп 


Person has mouth 
Person is smiling j A 
Female has two or more feminine sex characteristics 


Q3 Undisciplined self-conflict — Controlled 
Large tree 

Small tree 

Driveway present 

Tree has roots 

Tree picture includes bird 
Person has eye(s) 

House above horizontal midline 
Evergreen tree 

04 Relaxed — Tense 

House has ground line 

Person has eye(s) 

Profile facing left 

Person right of vertical midline 
Evergreen tree 

Tree has swing 

Male person has fly area marked 


ah 


19.9 
6.3 


а 


~.14* 
13 


Women 
г 
960 |-.12** 
35.4 123 
11.5 10 
55.1 11 
2.0 11* 
13.3 11 
117 2 
49 |-10 
96.5 | -.15** 
22 лз 
1.8 10 
20.6 11 
96.5 11 
18 |-11* 
24 |-16** 
35 |-.10 


ZEN | j| 35 | -11* 


DONA all men or women whose drawings showed the characteristic, 


biserial r is positive When the mean score of those whose drawings showed the 


characteristic was higher than the mean for th 


© expectation in the 


dle range on this trait; for women a Large 
person (3) was more likely to appear in 
the drawings of those who were either 
Practical or Imaginative rather than in be- 
ich of these tween. In some instances only those at 
valat ts significant at one extreme showed the characteristic: 

n ith | only tiore who were Relaxed drew a 
iaaa us erential ecial kind of 
incidence with respect to the same 16PF who was Tense drew a swing attached to 
n. It is es- the tree (100) and the rare feature, Tree 


house (31). No woman 


upper left quadrant (87), was 


S existed was drawn only by those women who were in 
orexam- the upper third of the Practical — Imagin- 
ative scale. Buck states (1966, p. 108) 
that this quadrant represents lac 
ceptual maturation. Insofar as imagina- 


k of con- 
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Table 2 


Differential Incidence of H-T-P Characteristics in 
Low, Middle, High Portions of 16PF Distributions 
(Only relations shown are those where p <.02) 


Incidence 


Trait and Characteristics 


Men Women 
Middle 
A Reserved — Outgoing 
Small person » 
Tree branches droop 0.0 3.0 9.8 
D Wü of vertical 1i ub T2 
С Affected by Feelings — 
Emotionally stable A 
28 Flowers by house 15 3.0 16.9** 
52 Person's hands behind back 10.4 0.6 8.5 
F Sober — Happy-go-lucky 
1 Large House 17.1 6.1 16.9 ae 


8.4 15.4 25.8 


S£&o 


18 Person has ground line 2 a 3.9* 
34 House picture includes people 80 17 23 
59 Person has hair on face $ ; : 
67 Profile facing left 79 22.4 2 
G Expedient — Conscientious 2 
44 Tree branches droop 14 32 00 51.6 | 352 | 200 
50 Person has ears : ү 
66 ae an historical 81 08 0.0** 
H Shy — Venturesome 
67 Profile facing left 117 19.0 205 
83 House right of vertical 43 0.6 0.0 
midline 43 03 0.0** 
92 House paper topped ‘ à 
злезе а эл. m 
52 Person's hands 6.0** 
behind back na 
E Person has hair on face 16.8 4.3 9.5 
Tree in upper left 2.0 
quadrant e а 
N Forthright — Shrewd 1.1 18 73 
14 Tree geometrically centered 178 68 | 146* 


20 House has oval window 
71 Female breast area * 

marked 0.0 3.6 12.5 39 11.0 
91 Person paper based ; 


Te 
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Table 2 — Continued 


Incidence 


Trait and Characteristics | Меп Women 
Low | Middle | High | Low | Middle | High 
0 Placid — Apprehensive 
15 Person geometrically $ 
canter Лы ОД |, 17:2 " 
16 House has ground line 82 253 31 
61 Hat on head 1.6 4.6 1.0 
Q1 Conservative — Experimenting 
42 Tree picture includes YS 
animal ER Ht 
95 Smoke from chimney 397 | 211 | 6 
101 Palm tree 1.2 0.9 8.0 
03 Group-dependent — 
su 
42 Tree picture includes 
animal 47 04 30 
04 Relaxed — Tense 
31 Special kind of house 31 0.0 0.0** 
100 Tree has swing 77 1.9 0.0* 
————— Jen 
4 Chi square Significant at the .01 level or better. 
Chi square significant at the 005 level or better. 
Table 3 
Functions Discriminating Those Whose Drawings Showed a Characteristic 
from Those Whose Drawings Did Not 
аа L— 
Means 
Characteristic and Traits Difference p? p 
Present 
Men 
15 Person geometrically centered (2.3)° .218** 
0 Placid — Apprehensive 4.33 6.57 224 | 792 
02 Group dependent — Self-sufficient 7.63 8.71 1.08 | .207 
17 Tree has ground line (48.7) 0* 
H Shy — Venturesome 85 | ess | spam | 
1 Tough-minded — Tender-minded 4.50 377 -B ‘662 
28 Flowers by house (5.9) 211* 
MD Not defensive — Defensi ў 
ot defensive — Defensive 7.2 8.22 110 |.130 
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Table 3 — Continued 


Characteristic and Traits 


Affected by Feelings — Emotionally 
stable 

Shy — Venturesome 

Tough-minded — Tender-minded 

44 Tree branches droop (4.6) 

Reserved — Outgoing 

Humble — Assertive 

Expedient — Conscientious 

Tough-minded — Tender-minded 

Practical — Imaginative 

50 Person has ear(s) (73.2) 

Affected by Feelings — Emotionally 
stable 

Trusting — Suspicious 

Practical — Imaginative 

59 Person has hair on face (9.8) 

Tough-minded — Tender-minded 

Forthright — Shrewd 

Conservative — Experimenting 

67 Profile facing left (19.9) 

Sober — Happy-go-lucky 

Shy — Venturesome 

Conservative — Experimenting 

Relaxed — Tense 

70 Person is same sex (84.3) 

Affected by Feelings — Emotionally 
stable 

Sober — Happy-go-lucky 

Expedient — Conscientious 

Practical — Imaginative 

Forthright — Shrewd 

71 Female breast area marked (4.2) 

Shy — Venturesome 

Practical — Imaginative 

Forthright — Shrewd 


72 Male has 2 or more masc. symbols (4.2) А 


Not defensive — Defensive 
Practical — Imaginative 
Forthright — Shrewd 
Placid — Apprehensive 


85 Person right of vertical midline (6.3) 


Not defensive — Defensive 

Less intelligent — More intelligent 
Tough-minded — Tender-minded 
Practical — Imaginative 
Forthright — Shrewd 

Relaxed — Tense 


157 


391** 


A 


.243** 


.240** 


212 


.263** 
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Table 3 — Continued 


= 
Characteristic and Traits Diferenco) p° | Ae 
E 
96 Curtained window (26.1) а 
МО — Not defensive — Defensive 7.38 6.60 78 | 382 
l Tough-minded — Tender-minded 4.29 3.65 64 |.307 
Q2 Group dependent — Self-sufficient 7.15 7.38 37 | 129 
Q4 Relaxed — Tense 4.92 5.48 56 |.182 
106 Male person has fly area marked 
(10.2) 182* 
MD Not defensive — Defensive 7.87 «M EEF, 
E — Humble — Assertive E 
m 
Women 
4 Small house(12.2) 21558 
MO Мог defensive — Defensive 6.54 7.29 45 | 177 
A Reserved — Outgoing 7.1 6.86 ~.85 | .381 
B Less intelligent — More intelligent 4.82 4.53 =29 1113 
Humble — Assertive 4.42 3.73 —69 | .120 
N Forthright — Shrewd 5.01 4.62 -39 | .047 
03 Undisciplined self-conflict — Controlled | 622 6.86 64 |.162 
7 Shading of house (71.0) 205" 
C Affected by feelings — Emotionally 
stable 6.21 | 6.80 59 | 451 
Trusting — Suspicious 5.60 | 5.93 33 | 174 
Forthright — Shrewd 521 | 487 | ~34 | 175 
dein seiteconflict—Controlied| 659 | gig | Сат | 
ree geometrically cent 3 
N Forthright d у centered (2.7) 153 
04 4.92 6.33 1.41 | .693 
Relaxed — Tense 6.14 | 742 | 128 | 307 
49 Person has eye(s) (96,5) als 199* 
! Tough-minded — Tender-minded 6.75 | 79% 1:23" оста и 
01 Conservative — Experimenting 7. j mui 
03 Undisciplined salf'conflict о Ui D лл» 
Mass Tid — Controlled vr 6.25 131 |.146 
60 Parson has ear) (35.5) f 6.22 135 |.170 a 
c — by feelings — Emotionally 28 
fable 
Ерке = Сайди 691 | 647 | д | 295 
7) Fena k 4 527 | 540 | .87 | 775 
male has 2 ог тй feminine sex characteristics 
B Less intelligent — More intelli ШШ 
Е Humble — Assertive к= AD 4-52 ^30 |.153 
H Shy — Venturesome 4.26 4.92 66 |.195 
M Practical "тате 588 | 6.50 82 | 253 
Q2 Group dependent — Self-sufficient + ed rae 
77 House above horizontal midi à ; llc 
MD Мог defensive — Defensive (2.2) .160* 
6.59 8.00 1.41 342 
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Table 3 — Continued 


— 
Means 
Characteristic and Traits gh 
Present 

1 Tough-minded — Tender-minded 7.97 
Q3 Undisciplined self-conflict — Controlled | 6.26 

82 Person left of vertical midline (3.3) 243** 
А Reserved — Outgoing 7.65 647 | -1.17 |.132 
B Less intelligent — More intelligent 4.16 5.73 97 |.323 
| Tough-minded — Tender-minded 7.97 6.93 | -1.04 |.129 
р Trusting — Suspicious 5.89 4.60 -1.28 | .202 
M Practical — Imaginative 6.52 7.60 108 |214 

85 Person right of vertical midline (4.0) .156** 
F Sober — Happy-go-lucky 6.94 5.44 -1.50 | 489 
0 Placid — Apprehensive 4.69 5.89 120 |.511 

90 Tree paper based (6.8) 140 
0 Placid — Apprehensive 4.80 3.94 -86 | 588 
Q3 Undisciplined self-conflict — Controlled | 6.27 7.54 127 |.035 
04 Relaxed — Tense 6.23 3.82 | -241 | 460 

106 Male person has fly area marked (3.5) 135 
B Less intelligent — More intelligent 4.77 
04 Relaxed — Tense 6.21 


a Relative contribution of the variable to the discrimination. 
b Multiple point biserial А. 

с Incidence of the characteristic in all drawings of the sex. 

d F ratio significant at the .01 level or better. 

**  F ratio significant at the .005 level or better. 
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tion or bohemian unconcern demon- 
strates such conceptual deficiency, our 
data support Buck's statement. 

Person in the upper left quadrant (88) 
appeared in 0.7% of the men’s drawings 
and correlated + .10 (p < 05) with MD 
Defensive — Not defensive. If defensive- 
hess is a manifestation of anxiety then 
our results were at least consistent with 
those of Johnson (1971) previously cited. 
However traits O Placid — Apprehensive 
and 04 Кыш. - den; Ps not уи 
correlations significant erent from 
zero at even the (0S level 


Discriminant Functions 
The hypothesis that the presence or 
absence of a drawing characteristic is a 
ler can scores grob dons of 
was tested by computing dis- 
eriminant functions for each аа 
tc correlated with more than one 16PF 
trait, A significant (p < .05) discriminant 
function was not found in every instance 
in OF more traits were corre- 
à single HTP characteristic, For 
were р, "x women 33 
ratios significant at 
The number of traits enter- 
ing into a Single function varied from two 
functions Significant at least 

are shown in Table 3, 

The 24 functions, 13 for men and 11 
for women, involved 21 different drawing 
- Only three of these char- 
Were present in the data for 
And women, namely Person has 
tson right of vertical mid- 
] Male person has fly area 


Ten functions in ї 
drawing features that were either Кош 


ап 5% of th 


represented 

largest of which was 0.297, 4L R, the 
The predictive value of iscrimi 

ant function may be AE a 

of the extent to Which it improves predic- 

bi opr rs could have been done 
out it. For example, since Pe; 

ear(s) (50) was present in 732% of ви 
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men’s drawings, our best guess would 
have been that any man’s drawing would 
show this feature and we would have 
been right 73.2% of the time. By substi- 
tuting 16PF scores in the function we 
could have been right, with these data, 
99% of the time, a gain of 25.8%, For 
women the function involving these same 
variables would permit a probable gain of 
27%. The largest gain, 42.8%, was pro- 
vided by the function related to Tree has 
ground line (17). In only one other in- 
stance, Shading of house (7), for women, 
was there a gain and this was only 7.5%. 
As with point biserial s, so it is with mul- 
tiple point biserial Rs; when they are low, 
effectiveness of prediction is more de- 
pendent upon the incidence of the char- 
acteristic, the base rate, than upon the 
discriminant function. The amount of 
gain will vary depending upon the meth- 
od used to determine the critical score. 
We have followed the procedure recom- 
mended by Morrison (1967, pp. 
131-132). 

The principal value of these discrimin- 
ant functions is showing the combina- 
tions of traits which were related to inci- 
dence of a characteristic and the relative 
contribution of each trait to the discrim- 
ination. For example, according to our 
data, the college man who was both Ap- 
prehensive and Self-sufficient was more 
likely to geometrically center his drawing 
of the house. This result may be con- 
Strued as supporting the contention that 
Such drawings indicate rigidity, anxiety, 
and insecurity (Buck, 1966, p. 108). Cer- 
tain of the functions presented in Table 3 
merit special comment. 

The Tough-minded person, according 
to Cattell (1962, p. 15), functions on a 
Practical and realistic basis. Those of our 
male sample who were Tough-minded and 
Venturesome rather than Tender-minded 
and Shy were more likely to draw a 
ground line under the tree. According to 
Buck (1964, pp. 65; 79) a ground line 
may signify a need to tie things down; to 
establish stability. This is in accord with 
Our finding relative to Tough-mindedness 
but not with respect to being Venture- 
some; unless, having tied something 
down, one is free to venture. 
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Males who were Assertive, Outgoing, 
Tender-minded, Imaginative, and Expedi- 
ent, rather than Humble, Reserved, 
Tough-minded, Practical, and Conscienti- 
ous were more likely to draw drooping 
tree branches. Ordinarily one would ex- 
pect those scoring low on F Sober — 
Happy-go-lucky to be those who would 
draw downcast branches. Some of the 
trees appeared to be weeping willows, 
some evergreens, and some just ordinary 
trees with downward-turning branches. It 
may be that different kinds of drooping 
are represented and that it is on this ac- 
count that Tree branches droop (44) en- 
ters into more relationships with 16PF 
traits than does any other drawing fea- 
ture. 

Person has ear(s) (50) occurred in 
nearly three-fourths of the men’s draw- 
ings and was more likely to appear when 
the men were Trusting, Imaginative, and 
Emotionally stable rather than Suspi- 
cious, Practical, and Affected by feelings. 
Approximately 20% of the men drew 
women and thus their drawings would 
have been less likely to show ears, There 
were few drawings which appeared to be 
long-haired males. According to Buck 
(1964, p. 88) omission of ears may indi- 
cate presence of auditory hallucinations 
or low level of intelligence. 

Hair on the face (59), possibly a phal- 
lic substitute (Buck, 1966, p. 95), was 
drawn more often by those who were 
Shrewd, Tough-minded, and Conservative 
rather than Forthright, Tender-minded, 
and Experimenting. 

The relatively few males, (4.2%), who 
drew females with the breast area mark: 
were Shrewd, Imaginative, and Shy rather 
than Forthright, Practical, and Venture- 
some. The supposed connection between 
these traits and oral eroticism or maternal 
dependence (Buck, 1966, p. 96) does not 
seem to apply to our data. 

Women who were Defensive, Reserved, 
Less intelligent, Humble, Forthright, and 
Controlled were more likely to draw à 
small house. The Reserved — Outgoing di- 
mension contributed most to the discrim- 
ination. These findings seem to support 
Buck's statement (1964, p. 34) that a 
small drawing indicates inadequacy and 
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withdrawal, 

Women who were Emotionally stable, 
Suspicious, Forthright, and troubled by 
Undisciplined self-conflict were more 
likely to show Shading of house (7). The 
rather peculiar mixture of characteristics 
associated with this drawing feature may 
be a consequence of the fact that we 
noted only the presence of shading and 
not the quantity and quality of shading, 
as suggested by Buck (1966, p. 83). 


A paper-based tree was more come 
monly drawn by those women who were 
Placid but experiencing Undisciplined 
self-conflict. Buck's hypothesis (1966, p. 
109) that this feature denotes generalized 
insecurity does not seem to have been 
confirmed. 


The data in this table raise many ques- 
tions which cannot be explored here in 
limited space; we have noted those rela- 
tionships which relate to more common 
clinically-based hypotheses. 


Drawings Judged "Disturbed" 

There were 11 drawings which all 
three judges agreed showed evidence of 
disturbance, There were 38 more on 
whose drawings two of the three judges 
agreed. Since these numbers were small 
all 49, 20 men and 29 women, consti- 
tuted the “disturbed” individuals group 
(D). All the remaining individuals were 
considered not disturbed (ND). 

It is noteworthy that 8.5% of the 
men’s drawings were judged to be Ds 
while only 3.9% of the women's drawings 
were so classified. This difference of 4.6% 
is significant at the .01 level. The judges 
based their decisions on the drawings as а 
whole rather than upon supposed signifi- 
cance of specific characteristics, Two of 
the judges did not know what characteris- 
tics were included in the list. 

Of the 108 characteristics, 30 occurred 
in no more than 2% of the drawings and 
one, Head present (47), occurred in 
99.5%. These 31 features, 28.7% of the 
108, were considered rare occurrences, 
They were almost equally divided be- 
tween house, tree, and person items and 
16 were related to the position of the 
drawings. 
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There were 21 significant (p < .02) 
differences in the incidence between Ds 
and NDs and nine of these were among 
the rare occurrences. Head present (47), 
Person has eye(s) (49), Person has nose 
(54), and Person has mouth (56) were less 
frequent among the Ds. Person paper top- 
ped (94), Tree has swing (100), Nude per- 
son y 02), Black person (drawn by white 
(103), and Person has weapon (105) were 
all more frequent among the Ds. Other 
features, not rare occurrences, found Jess 
frequently among the Ds were: Person 
has ei) GO) Person has hand(s) (51), 
Person feet (55), Person has hair on 
head (58), 


and Person has buttons 
lound more frequently 


area 
above horizon! 


topped (93). Very few additional 
even approached the ‚02 level 
above list is a good descrip- 
characteristics which influ- 
decisions, 
of the bases on which the 
the drawings as D or 
nt to know whether 
group had 16PF scores 
significantly from those in 
- Comparison of the two 
by sex yielded no dif- 
ficant at the 02 
that were signifi- 
D men were less 
rather than 
ling < pis more Re- 
8 ven to Un- 
self-conflict than were the ND 


|. 


zeg 
it 


шн 
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ences varied from .005 to 049, 


A function discriminating be 
those judged disturbed and е judged 
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not disturbed was derived from the data. 
This function, where the degree of judged 
disturbance is JD, was as follows: JD = 
-ISIA +.078F -.1971 +.223M +.181N 
+.151Q1 +.166Q2 +.095Q3 

The higher the value of JD the more 
likely was the judgment of disturbance, 
The letters representing the variables are 
the trait designations as shown in Tables 
2 and 3. Substituting the means of each 
group for each of the relevant traits, the 
mean for the Ds was 3.78 and the NDs, 
3.06. The multiple point biserial R was 
0.173 and the F ratio was significant at 
the ‚0035 level. In summary, there was a 
low correlation between a combination of 
eight 16PF traits and a concensus of judg- 
ments of disturbance based upon viewing 
the drawings as a whole. 

Cattell has developed discriminant 
functions yielding neuroticism and 
psychoticism scores and has provided 
tentative typical neurotic and psychotic 
profiles (Cattell, Eber, & Tatsuoka, 1970, 
pp. 264-277). When mean stens are sub- 
Stituted in the profiles neuroticism and 
Psychoticism scores of 8.96 and 6.39 are 
obtained. 

The relevant stens of the Ds and NDs 
were substituted in the neuroticism func- 
tion. The resulting mean for the Ds was 
5.26 and for the NDs, 5.83. The differ- 
ence of 57 was significant at the .02 level 
and thus, since the higher the score the 
more neurotic, the advantage lay with the 

‚ However, the difference, though reli- 
able, was quite small. The range of scores 
for both groups was from 0.54 to 11.23. 
The highest score in the D group was 
8.96. In the ND group 3.975 had scores of 
8.96 or more. The variance of the ND 
group was reliably greater than that of 
the D group. While a critical score for the 
function is not available it is safe to as- 
sume that, according to the function, the 
3.9% with scores of 8.96 or more are 
Probably neurotic, Such a possibility is 
not implausible. However, our main inter- 
est is in the fact that there were little 
differences between the Ds and the NDs 
revealed by the neuroticism function. 

The incidence of HTP characteristics 
among those whose neuroticism scores 
Were more than one standard deviation 
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above the mean neuroticism score was 
compared with the incidence among 
those whose scores were more than one 
standard deviation below the mean. For 
men and women together there were 18 
differences significant at the .05 level or 
better, involving 18 different characteris- 
tics. At the .02 level there were three dif- 
ferences for men and four for women. 
Two, Shading of tree (8) and Profile fac- 
ing left (67), had lower incidence among 
the highly neurotic men while Hat on 
head (61) had higher incidence in this 
group. For women, the high neuroticism 
group showed lower incidence of Drive- 
way present (30) and seated person 
(107); higher incidence of Person's hands 
behind back (52) and Person right of ver- 
tical midline (85). 

_ Substituting stens in the psychoticism 
function produced means as follows: D, 
5.63; ND, 5.98, both below the psychoti- 
cism profile mean. Once again the better 
adjustment level seems to have been with 
the Ds. However, this difference was not 


reliable. The scores for the Ds ranged , 


from 1.20 to 12.70; for the NDs from - 
2.30 to 13.0. 

Scores on the 16PF obtained from 66 
hospitalized men and women, mostly 
schizophrenics, were available to us. Sub- 
stituting these scores in the psychoticism 
function yielded a mean of 8.33. Scores 
ranged from 3.30 to 12.09. The differ- 
ence between this mean and the mean of 
our total sample was significant as well 
beyond the .01 level. 


Canonical Variates 

Maxwell (1961) has developed а pro- 
cedure for finding canonical variales 
when the data are categorical. Each HTP 
characteristic is a categorical variable; 
either present or absent, and the low, 
middle, and high levels of the 16PF traits 
constituted the trait categories. Drawing 
features which had significant point biser- 
ial rs with a 16PF trait were used as ele- 
ments for computing the canonical vari- 
ate related to that trait. 3 

For men, one eigen value reliably 
greater than zero (p < .02) was found for 
each of 14 of the 17 16PF traits. In one 
of these instances a second eigen value, 
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significant at the .041 level, was obtained. 
Detailed report on the traits and HTP 
characteristics producing these eigen val- 
ues is not made since it is the discriminat- 
ing power of the associated vectors, the 
canonical variates, that is important. 

From each canonical variate, made up 
of certain HTP characteristics, it is pos- 
sible to calculate the mean score of those 
in each of the low, middle, and high cate- 
gories of the associated 16PF trait. The 
reliability of the differences between 
these means may then be computed. In 
only a few cases were these fferences 
reliable at the .05 level or better. For 
men, a canonical variate consisting of 
Square window (19), Walkway leading to 
the door (26), and Flowers by the house 
(28) produced a canonical correlation of 
32 with the three categories of C Affect- 
ed by feelings — Emotionally stable. The 
mean scores on the variate were: low, 
.164; middle, .167; and high, 223. The 
difference between the first two means 
was not significant but the difference be- 
tween the means of the middle and high 

oups was significant at the .054 level. 
Those whose drawings showed all three of 
the characteristics were very likely to be 
in the high (that is, the emotionally 
stable) group. Only one other relationship 
deserves note. Location in the three cate- 
gories, low, middle, and high, of N Forth- 
right — Shrewd was correlated to the ех- 
tent of .377 with a variate consisting of 
eight drawing characteristics of which 
two contributed about 74% to the deter- 
mination, namely Female breast area 
marked (71) and Female has two or more 
feminine sex symbols (73). If both of 
these characteristics were present the man 
was more likely to be Shrewd rather than 
Forthright. These findings are in accord- 
ance with those shown in Table 3 with 
respect to males drawing females with the 
breast area marked. The difference be- 
tween the means of the low and middle 
groups was not reliable but that between 
the middle and high group was reliable at 
the .034 level. 

The data for the women yielded eigen 
values reliably greater than zero at the 02 
level for all but one of the 16PF traits 
and for three traits there was a second 
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eigen value reliable at the same .02 level. 
However, in only one instance did the as- 
sociated canonical variates reliably dis- 
criminate between mean scores in the 
three 16PF categories to a degree that 
was reliable at even the .05 level. 

The one exception to non-discrimina- 
tion just mentioned occurred with respect 
to the three categories of Q1 Conservative 
— Experimenting, where two significant 
eigen values were discovered. The associ- 
ated canonical variates consisted of differ- 
ent weights attached to Oval window 
(20), Chimney present (23), Driveway 

resent (30), Tree has roots (37), Person 
eye(s) (40), Person has ear(s) (50), 
Person actively moving (69), Tree paper 
based (90), and Smoke from chimney 
(95). The first variate scores depended 
most on the presence of eyes, the absence 
of an oval window, and movement in the 
fere the idle мша be 
and the hi oup at 
only the ;07 level. However ne tend 
variate, which depended most on the 
ow scd a ia and movement in 
n, discriminated between the 
low А De groups at the И» level. 
meaning may be attached 
plier: Кө NM үн doing so 
ac le 
sulin, erable amount of 
arious alterations in the combina- 
tions of HTP characteristics used with 
each of the 16PF traits were made in the 
hope that more significant variates would 
emerge; we are confident that no signifi- 
cant variate has been undiscovered. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Of the 3,672 Point biserial rs obtaine 
for men and women Separately, Ex 
each of the 108 drawing characteristics 
and each of the 17 16PF traits, 347 
(9.4%) were significantly Breater than 


1 hese, 134 (3. 
were significantly greater than 9 


‚ Head present (47), Person 

55), Person has teeth (60), Жз нех 
person (drawn by a white) (103). Person 
has feet (55) was present in roughly 75% 
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of the men's and women's drawings but 
the remaining four were either rarely 
present or rarely absent. The highest cor- 
relation, 0.20, appeared twice in Table 1. 
Though highly significant an r of this 
magnitude and with these data brought a 
maximum probable improvement of pre- 
dictive efficiency of only 5%. 

From the point of view of the clini- 
cians there is little value in knowing what 
combinations of 16PF traits is likely to 
be associated with the presence or ab- 
sence of a particular drawing characteris- 
tic. However, such data may suggest 
hypotheses concerning the relationship 
between drawings and patterns of person- 
ality organization. A total of 63 discrim- 
inant functions, reliable at least at the .05 
level, was obtained; 30 for men and 33 
for women. Table 3 shows 24 of these 
functions significant at least at the .02 
level. The highest multiple point biserial 
R, 0.297, was between Tree branches 
droop (44) and five 16PF traits. In rela- 
tively few instances was the R of suffi- 
cient magnitude to permit an appreciable 
improvement in predictive efficiency over 
what would have been achieved simply by 
relying upon the incidence of the charac- 
teristic. In general, the data show that 
rarely occurring presence or absence of an 
item is likely to be significantly related to 
à number of traits but that relationship is 
not high enough to be very useful for pre- 
dictive purposes. 

Differential incidence related to low, 
middle, and high portions of the 16PF 
distributions, Significant at least at the 
05 level, were found in 83 drawing char- 
acteristics, 36 among the men and 47 
among women. Only three were common 
to both men and women. Especially note- 
worthy is the fact that in a number of 
instances the relationships were non-lin- 
ear; presence or absence of a drawing fea- 
ture was associated with being at the ex- 
tremes of the trait rather than in the 
middle. 

, The pooled judgment of experienced 
Clinicians whether drawings were indica- 
tive of personality disturbance resulted in 
49 men and women being placed in the 
disturbed category. The absence of com- 
mon features or the presence of rare ones 
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ship and eight 16PF traits. There was no 
reliable difference between those judged 
disturbed and the others with respect to 
neuroticism and psychoticism profiles. 

There were a number of canonical vari- 
ates consisting of combinations of HTP 
characteristics differentiating those in the 
low, middle, and high portions of 16PF 
traits. Here, once more, we found that 
the relationships, though significant, were 
of limited value for predictive purposes. 
Nevertheless further investigation along 
these lines seems desirable. 

The findings confirm the existence of 
low but reliable relationships between 
HTP characteristics and measured person- 
ality traits. In addition, our results show 
١ very clearly that the meaning of a charac- 

teristic varies with sex, and that such 
1 meaning may be associated with a person- 
ality trait in a non-linear fashion. Atten- 
tion is also called to the lack of objectiv- 
ity associated with some drawing fea- 
tures. 

Buck (1966, p. 80) stated that no HTP 
sign has a fixed or absolute meaning and 
our results certainly demonstrate this. 
However, they do not necessarily derog- 
ate the HTP as a clinical device. Proper 
use of technique includes the inquiry as 
an essential, and probably most signifi- 
cant, part of the procedure. Our results 
underscore the importance of the inquiry 
and provide hypotheses for use in it. 
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Projective Drawing Workshops: The 
American Projective Drawing Institute an- 
nounces two summer workshops in New 
York City. Workshop I — Basic, July 
24-26. Workshop II — Advanced and 
Cases Seminar, Juy 26-28. For informa- 
tion write to Dr, Emanuel Hammer, 381 
West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10024. 

Workshops in the Rorschach Method: 
Sponsored by Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, and conducted 
by Marguerite Hertz, Workshop I — Basic 
Principles, June 12-16. Workshop Il — 
Advanced Clinical Interpretation, June 
19-23. For details, write to: Michael C. 
Luton, Program Coordinator, Case West- 
me и “shag рта College, 

on D. r Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44106. 1 


Summer Institute in Survey Research 

e чал Sponsored by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michi- 
Ко the twenty-fifth consecutive year. 
1 — July 328. Session II — July 


31. ї 26. The two sessions ma 
y be 
taken mo or successively. The 


interested in quantitative research in the 


Director, Survey rch Center, Insti. 
tute for Social c Я 
ie ae ek viel Post Office Box 
Available: A manual for use in train; 
subdoctoral-level psychologists ved 
tal health technicians in the Rorschach 
technique. It is also a supplement to 
Standard texts in graduate Programs in 
clinical psychology. The Price of the man- 
ual is $2.25. Checks should be made out 
to Account No. 23-869-78, IUPU-I, and 
sent to Dr. Eugene E. Levitt, Department 


of Psychiatry, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis, Ind. 46202. 


Wanted: Contact with psychologists 
interested in clinical work and/or research 
with the Zulliger Individual and Group 
Test, with particular reference to determi- 
ning whether the Zulliger Test can be as 
useful (clinically and for research) as the 
Rorschach, and whether it can make for 
economy of clinical time and expense. 
Please write to: Richard Mallory Starr, 
Jr, 1609F Cantwell Road, Baltimore, 
Md. 21207. 


Wanted: Information from authors 
and publishers of educational games and 
simulations about their creations, and re- 
Views by teachers of the games/simu- 
lations they have used, for The Guide to 
Simulation Games for Education (2nd 
Ed) which is now in the data updating 
Stage. The Guide, published for the first 
time in Dec. 1970, lists over 400 games 
and simulations for education in schools 
and colleges, and training in graduate 
schools and business. Each reviewer will 
be credited by name. For further infor- 
mation, write to: The Guide to Simula- 
tion Games, Information Resources, Inc., 
1675 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass, 02138. 


Wanted: Е. В. Libaw is writing a chap- 
ter on “Information System Applications 
in the Behavioral Sciences” for inclusion 
in the Seventh Annual Review of Infor- 
mation Science and Technology, 
(ARIST). This is the first time this topic 
has been included since the Review was 
established in 1965. To make the review 
comprehensive, Dr. Libaw is asking auth- 
ors to bring to her attention any works 
dealing with the storage, retrieval, or dis- 
Semination of behavioral-social science 
documents and or data, published in 
1971. Copies of articles, reports, pre- 
prints, etc., are eligible for inclusion in 
the review. Authors of materials related 
to information system applications in the 
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behavioral and social sciences should for- 
ward materials to Dr. F. B. Libaw, Presi- 
dent, Cognitive Systems Incorporated, 
319 South Robertson Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
California 90211, and marked: “For 
ARIST.” 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS. 


For better or for worse, personality 
assessment has been making headlines 
from Wall Street to the Florida Sun Coast 
to the LA ghettos. These appeared recent- 
ly in leading newspapers and magazines: 


NOW THE BOY INKBLOTS 
LOOK LIKE GIRL BLOTS, 
AND THAT SAYS A LOT 

If you have been having trouble lately tel- 
ling the girls from the boys among the long- 
haired younger generation, you can now re- 
lax. A clinical psychologist recently pub- 
lished the results of a study suggesting that 
differences between men and women are 
vanishing. 
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UNISEX IN THE LABORATORY 

It seems that the man in the street has 
seen it happening for quite awhile, but the 
psychologist in the laboratory is just be- 
ginning to confirm the fact that differences 
between men and women are indeed dimin- 
ishing — or at least getting harder to detect. 


INKBLOTS AND SEX 

One reader of an article on sex and the 
Rorschach wrote the editor of a leading 
news magazine stating that he found the 
psychologists’ trust in the Rorschach amus- 
ing. It seemed to him as if when God created 
Adam and Eve He also created the Ror- 
schach gender-identity blot so psychologists 
could tell them apart. 

The writer further suggested that perhaps 
somebody should take the psychologists out 
behind the barn and show them the differ- 
ence between boys and girls. 


Read any PA headlines recently? Pass 
them along. — p s Taulbee 


VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 


——— D c лл MÀ 


Books Available For Review 


Write to Dr. Max R. Reed, Book Review Editor, 
an B. W. Capitol Highway, Portland, Oregon 


Louise Bates Ames, Ruth Metraux, & Richard 
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R. D. Laing & A. Esterson. Sanity, 
Madness and the Family (2nd edition). 
New York: Basic Books, 1971, $6.95. 

Most readers concerned with the field of 
psychopathology could not have escaped from 
noting the veritable flood of books and mono- 
graphs by R. D. Laing during the past decade. 
This is One of the earlier volumes, on which 
another psychiatrist has collaborated (Ester- 
son), that comes closest to being a research 
monograph. The book was originally published 
in 1964. The fact that a second (unrevised) edi- 
tion appears seven years later is an indication 
that the ideas and observations forwarded haye 
struck a responsive chord in the reading public. 
, In a very brief (13 pages) Introductory sec- 
tion, the authors set forth their general orienta- 
tion and methodology. The remainder of the 
book consists of some 250 pages in which case 
studies of eleven young female schizophrenics 
are described in detail. Comments interspersed 
among the liberal quotations from verbatim re- 
corded interviews (those that were tape-record- 
ed) in the case studies more than compensate 
for the brevity of the introductory essay. These 
interpretive comments very forcefully attempt 
to buttress the general orientation set forth in 
the beginning of the book. 

In many respects the case studies are unique 
for they do not center upon the “patients” ех- 
clusively, but give a detailed picture of the 
milieu, the significant figures in the immediate 
(and sometimes — the extended) family and the 
interaction with them. Moreover, a sizable num- 
ber of interviews (from 13 to 44) over periods 
ranging from 19 weeks to three years serve as 
the basis for the case studies, They are not 
really “case studies,” but family studies, for in 
addition to interviewing the patients alone, 
members of the family were interviewed in уап- 
ous combinations with and without the patients 
(e.g. mother, father, mother and father, patient 
and mother, parents and siblings, etc.). The 
view of the authors is that "schizophrenia" (a 
lerm they reject) is "a set of clinical attribu- 
tions." These attributions are made by persons 
about the experience and behavior of another 
person. The clinical attributions by the diagnos- 
ing professionals are combined With those of 
persons in the individual's immediate environ- 
ment — the family. An attempt is made to dè 
scribe family relations phenomenologically with 
little or no involvement of clinical-psychiatric 
inference or terminology. This is not to say that 
the authors themselves are not making numer- 
ous inferences about the experience of personi, 
especially the patients, whom they interviewed. 

A schema, borrowed from Sartre, served as 
the basis for the analysis of the material of- 
fered. This schema consists of three concepts: 
praxis refers to the events that are brought 


about by the actors in the general system (the 
family); process refers to “the outcome of a 
series of events that have no author”; intelligi- 
bility is achieved when the steps from the proc- 
ess (what is going on) are traced to the praxis 
(“who is doing what”). The book is concerned 
with the achievement of intelligibility, with the 
attempt to understand how the patient reached 
the point of being diagnosed as schizophrenic, 
or being rediagnosed in the same category after 
periods of remission. 

In the family-systems described, the authors 
show how various participants act and interact, 
causing "mystification" for one of its members 
and thus precipitating her unacceptable behav- 
jor which results in a series of clinical attribu- 
tions called schizophrenia, The term, mystifica- 
tion, і.е. the causing of puzzlement and bewil- 
derment in the patient due to inconsistent be- 
havior and attitudes on the part of the n isa 
central concept employed by Laing and Ester- 
son. In a way it is reminiscent of the "double- 
bind” theory advanced some years ago. The au- 
thors stress the intelligibility and inevitability 
of the reactions of the patients to such condi- 
tions they have to confront vis a vis the family 
circle. 4 

In addition to the mystification brought 
about by the family, numerous other observa- 
tions are made by the authors, Perhaps à con- 
cise summary of these may be most appropri- 
ately quoted from one of Laing's later publica- 
tions — “The Politics of Experience.” 

“The family's function is to repress Eros; to 
induce a false consciousness of security; to 
deny death by avoiding life; to cut off trans- 
cendence; to believe in God, not to experience 
the Void; to create, in short, one dimensional 
man; to promote respect, conformity, obedi- 
ence; to con children out of play; to induc fear 
of failure; to promote а respe for work; to 
promote n for respectability. ' 

Essentially, the pathogenic processes. inside 
the family have been laid bare by the authors in 
a skillful manner, They show the inevitability 
of the outcome from the ongoing processes of 
interaction. They do not explain sufficiently 
the special susceptibility of a particular child in 
families with several children. Nor do they get 
involved with the nature of the deviant behav- 
jor and thought processes that have. resulted, 
Their interviews with the patients were during 
lucid periods so that the patients appear 
“normal,” largely reacting to problems of liv- 
ing. Moreover, in view of recent developments 
in the field of genetics of schizophrenia, the 
exclusive concentration on family interaction 
somewhat limits the view of the disorder or of 
the causes for the “clinical attributions." 

In closing the Introductory se jon the au- 
thors state: “We believe that the shift of point 
of view that these descriptions both embody 
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Perhaps the biggest fault that can be laid 
Psychology is its over-simplification. The se 
sophisticated reader will find himself sa; 
constantly, “Yes, but what about .. . 
is no quarrel with ambiguity, but in the case of 
this text, clarity (read simplicity) was stressed 
at the expense of those vagaries that all too 
often are necessary for strict truth. 

Excepting the noted limitations, the book's 
Content is otherwise of generally adequate cal- 
ibre. There are, however, a number of state- 
ments that will cause readers to gnash their 
teeth. To illustrate with examples most cogent 
for readers of this journal, such statements in- 
clude the following: “ ... the Rorschach ink- 
blots are of various shades of gray, two are gray 
with one shade of red, and three are all of one 
color [p.84] (italics reviewer’s).” Similarly the 
assertion, “The TAT differs from the Ror 
schach in one essential way; here the 5 responds 
to à situation in terms of his past experience, 
ssh than just to what is currently seen [p. 
85]." 

Furthermore, relativists of any persuasion 
will have trouble with: “The genuinely good 
life is the cooperative life . . . [p.94]." 

In other places, the science is weak, particu- 
larly in the sensory processes sections. Perhaps 
even more unpalatable is the lack of attention 
paid to research and research procedures, Con- 
versely, the discussion on malfunctions within 
the body systems is unusually lucid and well 
Presented. By and large, the references are 
timely, updated and appropo. There аге, hows 
ever, some exceptions, An example is the use of 
Bridges" 40-year-old study describing the devel- 
opment of emotions, This criticism maintains 
not only because of the age of the study, but 
also because it is questionable as to whether a 
number of the cited emotional states (i.c. јоу, 
delight, elation) can be reliably differentiated at 
the ages given. Such a criticism would only be 
given support by the fact that there are other 
father more contemporary models, as Plut- 
Chik's, which might well have been introduced 
in place of Bridges’, 

Now to the other side of the fence. This isa 
text whose forte comes across in the third chap- 
ter of each subsection. The author is clearly at 
his best when he translates the first two chap- 
ters into the content of the third, the “prob- 
lems relevant to daily living.” It is here that the 
esoterics are given meaning, There is little 
doubt that this text should be quite successful 
in communicating a vitality and taste of the 
contemporary that is only atypically found in — 
Introductory Psychology texts. 

Moreover, virtually the entire Part Four, The 
Social Aspects of Behavior, is simply first-rate, 
both in terms of its presentation of up-dated 
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knowledge, and in the translation of this knowl- 
edge into its ultimate raison d'etre — what it 
means. The exception to this praise are the sec- 
tions relating to mental health. 

So what is the overall judgment? 

The Introductory teacher using this text 
should consider carefully the character of his 
students, For most such audiences, this is an 
appropriate text. For those areas in which the 
instructor feels amplification is desirable, refer- 
ences suitable for use will not be hard to find. 
Were the reverse true, that is, were this text 
comprised of preemptively theoretical and ех- 
perimental data with limited attention to ap- 
plicability, it would be much more difficult to 
assemble satisfactory outside material. 

In summary, Von Haller Gilmer's style is 
clear, personal and relevant, He writes like à 
good instructor, Namely, he states the neces- 
sary principles and in the process tosses in a few 
white lies. The book is a good one; it can be 
recommended. The primary criterion governing 
its use should probably be the audience with 
whom it is to be used. 
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Jean Piaget. Structuralism. New York: 
Basic Books, 1970, 153 pages, $5.95. 


This important new book by Piaget clearly 
and EAS outlines the їйсапсє of struc 
turalism and follows its mai nts 
mathematics and logic, physics, biology 
psychology, the social sciences, linguistics, 
philosophy. 

Piaget's structuralism is a method that is 
plicable across all human activity. The key el 
ments in dealing with behavior are wholes 
transformations, and seiten. |t wo 
appear that the was 
main goals in mind. First, it introduces the 
reader to the use of stru in several 
scholarly areas. This introduction is extremely 
brief and, at least in the case of the veh 
Psychology, somewhat old-fashioned, D m 
nevertheless informative. Actually, this s 
an introduction than a summary; Papel ihe 
to assume the reader is a familiar 
mE us Pen d trice as LeviStrauss, 

iomsky, Barthes, ап! ussen. 

His seoid al is to demonstrate that struc 
turalism and functionalism do not stand ор 
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posed, but are continually interdependent, This 
pn. of view is certainly not unique, one finds 
t in most other structuralist statements, 

Finally, the main point of this book seems 
to be to argue that the ahistorical orientation of 
most structuralists is misplaced. Levi-Strauss 
and others have put more si on the relation- 
s between parts at a given moment in time 
than on the development of these relationships. 
Piaget's contention із that transformations are 
essential to structures and to a structuralist ap- 
h and further, that these transformations 
tions, changes from 
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versial It в a confusing and difficult book 
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The book consists chiefly of a history of the 
pros and cons of the concept of accident prone- 
ness and of а series of research reports from 


reader there is much of value in this book. It is 
ly the sincerity of the authors which 


causes them to make their presentation so com 
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plicated and so hedged with ifs. 

The authors state, in summary, 

It would be very gratifying to be able to 
end this book by giving clear-cut answers to 
two basic questions: “Is accident proneness 
a myth or a reality?” and “If it is a reality, 
how much does it matter in the accident sit- 
uation as a whole?” 

But even to attempt to make a statement 
оп these lines without hedging it in with all 
the necessary reservations would defeat one 
of the main purposes of this book, which has 
been to try and clear up some of the confu- 
sion which surrounds the whole subject. 

The authors’ chief point seems to be that it 
is difficult to give definite answers to the above 
questions because there is no accepted standard 
definition of the term accident proneness, 

They note that 

Writer A could make his statement only 
in terms of what the term means to him, If 
he believes that accident proneness means an 
undue propensity for accidents, an undue ac- 
cident potential, an accident prone person is 
not a good risk. The actual number of acci- 
dents he has will be influenced by the degree 
to which his accident potential is encouraged 
to manifest itself or the degree to which it is 
damped down. Such a writer would answer 
that accident proneness is a reality and this 
proneness matters a great deal, as there are a 
lot of people who can be called accident. 
prone, 
hog a another writer, B, believes 

acciden meness i; ich i 
aE C | Js a term which is 
in multiple serious accidents, then he might 


à few people who could be called accident 


prone, but it is really more a myth than a 
reality. And it matters very little, as a con- 
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again hedges. They note that "For accident 
proneness to have any real meaning the concept 
must of necessity be a flexible one which allows 
for proneness to manifest itself in different 
ways in different people and for different rea- 
sons, to be liable to change over time, and in its 
less deeply ingrained forms to be amenable to 
remedial measures." 


Louise Bates Ames 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Ulf Kragh & Gudmund Smith, (Eds.). 
Percept-Genetic Analysis. Lund: Gleer- 
ups, 1970, 408 pages, 85:80 kroms, (or 
$17.68). 


For the past 20 years, a group of psycholo- 
gists at Lund University in Sweden have been 
pursuing a systematic program of theoretical 
formulations and empirical research. Their basic 
contention has been that both perception and 
personality be construed as process and that 
they be investigated as such. In the present vol- 
ume, its editors, Kragh and Smith, have gather- 
ed many of the reports on this work, hitherto 
Scattered in numerous Scandinavian, other 
European, and. American journals and mono- 
graphs. 

The notion of perception as an event that 
unfolds in time, traverses several stages, and cul- 
minates in a stabilized, reality-bound percept is 
not entirely novel. In this country, Heinz 
Werner's (1957) concept of microgenesis has re- 
ceived a degree of currency, In Europe, the 
German psychologist Friedrich Sander (Sander 
& Volkelt, 1962) and his students have over 
several decades been engaged in the investiga- 
tion of the closely related phenomena of 
Aktualgenese, the actual process of percept for- 
mation. The Swedish investigations proceed 
from these two bases, Their particular contribu- 
tion is to have systematically brought “percept- 
Benesis" to bear upon the exploration and as- 
Sessment of personality. On the theoretical 
plane, Kragh and Smith make a persuasive case 
in favor of reversing emphases from points to 
Progressions in time, from focal to marginal 
Perceptual phenomena, and from the self-con- 
tained study of perceptual responses to their 
Integration with the adaptive, individualized re- 
Sources of a person. Empirically, Kragh, Smith, 
and their coworkers introduce an imposing ar- 
tay of process-oriented techniques. Within the 
domain of perception proper, there аге the De- 
fense Mechanism Test, based on tachistoscopic 
Presentation of TAT-type scenes involving ex- 
ternal, interpersonal threat to the hero at grad- 
ually decreasing exposure-speeds, and the Meta- 
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Contrast Technique, entailing the presentation 
at increasing levels of exposure of an emotion- 
ally arousing stimulus just before the affectively 
neutral stimulus is allowed to appear. On the 
perceptual-motor and performance level, the 
procedures devised and studied by the Lund in- 
vestigators include the serially scored versions 
of the Stroop Color-Word Test, mirror-draw- 
ings, figural and spiral after-effects, and figure- 
ground fluctuations. The common denominator 
of all of these rather wide-ranging techniques is 
the opportunity that they afford for capturing 
response sequences prior to their stabilization. 
Over the years, these techniques have been 
applied to a wide range of problems of clinical, 
personality, and applied interest. These efforts 
have often yielded positive and sometimes strik- 
ing results. On the Defense Mechanism Test, a 
number of defense manifestations have been 
operationally defined, scored with a moderate 
degree of interrater reliability, and used success- 
fully to differentiate groups within the normal 
range of personality, as well as within several 
psychopathological variants. Similarly, the 
Meta-Contrast Technique has demonstrated its 
usefulness in differentiating several clinical 
syndromes. The various serial performance- 
tasks, notably the Color-Word Test, have been 
productive in isolating characteristic temporal 
patterns of task-adaptation, related to diagnos- 
tic criteria, as well as to paper-and-pencil scores 
in introversion-extroversion and similar vari- 
ables. What integrates these results is the auth- 
ors’ notion of correspondence between the re- 
sponse transformations in the serial and per- 
cept genetic experiments and their real-life 
counterparts in the individual’s adaptive func- 
tioning. This concept, broader and bolder than 
Heinz Werner’s (1957) orthogenetic principle, 
reaches its culmination in the fascinating dem- 
onstration by Kragh of parallels between те- 
sponse sequences in percept-genesis and the 
chronology of biographical events. Briefly, sta- 
tistical differentiation is demonstrated between 
fatherless boys and controls, the former lagging 
behind the latter in the recognition of the 
father-figures in a tachistoscopic TAT-type pro- 
cedure. Two detailed case studies illustrating 
parallels between. percept-genesis and ontogene- 
sis are also included in the book. These results, 
though intriguing, do not of course provide a 
crucial demonstration of "macro-micro corre- 
spondence” as they can be equally or more par- 
simoniously explained by reference to hypothe- 
sis theory and/or perceptual defense. At this 
point, their author recognizes the suggestive 
and noncompelling nature of these findings. 
Certainly, this controversial and daring notion 
deserves to be further investigated rather than 
to be either prematurely accepted or hastily dis- 
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missed. 

To this reviewer, the present volume repre- 
sents a noteworthy and thought provoking con- 
tribution, even though, from the point of view 
of personality assessment, the validational ef- 
fort undertaken by the Swedish investigators is 
as yet far from complete. While the mosaic of 
findings extant is indicative of a promising de- 
gree of construct validity, one misses the kind 
of concerted, large-scale normative validation 
effort that is characteristic of new American 
personality tests, e.g., the Holtzman Inkblot 
Test (Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 
1961). The ayailable evidence on the several 
percept-genetic and serial procedures is in the 
form of a series of discrete, typically well de- 
signed and often quite ingenious research stud- 
ies. It might not be unfair to say that the auth- 
ors represented in this volume are first and fore- 
most concerned with theory and basic personal- 
ity research; its practical applications have 
emerged as a fortunate by-product. 

There is also the problem of criteria that so 
often plagues the development of personality 
assessment instruments. Specifically, in relation 
to defense, the Swedish investigators plausibly 
relate test indices to occupational and psycho- 
pathological characteristics, but there are no 
direct data on defense-manifestation in real life, 
as rated by the Ss’ peers or by professionals. 
Changes in defense patterns observed during 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis might con- 
stitute another, as yet unused, avenue of valida- 
tion. Finally, many of the authors' scores ap- 
pear to this reviewer to be compatible with the 
repression-sensítization axis which is amenable 
to investigation by both projective and paper- 
and-pencil means, às exemplified by the proce- 
dures developed by Levine and Spivack (1964) 
and by Byrne (1964), respectively. 

Ona more fundamental plane, the construct- 
ors of the Defense-Mechanism Test have en- 
deavored to reproduce a replica of the threat- 
anxiety-defense sequence posited by classical 
psychoanalysis. In this reviewer’s opinion, they 
have been only partially successful in this en- 
deavor in that the test yields defensive respons- 
es from the very beginning. This problem is, of 
course, similar to that encountered in research 
on perceptual defense. It would seem that, on 
the plane of theory, a construct akin to partial 
perception of threatening cues would be help- 
ful. Experimentally, responses other than direct 
verbal accounts and graphic reproductions, е.р., 
psychophysiological indicators or semantic dif- 
ferential ratings, might shed light on this issue. 

Last — and least — a comment is in order on 
the authors’ coverage of work related to their 
conceptions and operations. They are scholarly 
and scrupulous in tracing their techniques and 
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formulations to their historic sources. The cov- 
erage of the work of their contemporaries is 
much less systematically presented. Yet, scat- 
tered through the recent American, German, 
Swiss, French, Italian and Dutch research litera- 
ture, there is much information that is, implic- 
itly or explicitly, close to the Lund psycholo- 
gists’ position and complementary to some of 
their findings. 

One gets the impression of a productive, cre- 
ative, but also somewhat isolated research 
group, immersed in their own work and too 
busy to look at the activities of their colleagues 
elsewhere, With this imperfection, there is no 
denying that the Lund team deserves credit for 
conceiving and implementing the most system- 
atic and ambitious process-oriented program of 
personality research to date. As such, their 
achievement should be of interest to those 
psychologists who are getting increasingly dis- 
enchanted with the two traditional variants of 
Personality assessment, projective and inven- 
tory, In this sense, the volume by Kragh and 
Smith may serve not only as a repository of 
information but as an implicit invitation to the 
Psychologists of the English-speaking world to 
join the continuation of their validational effort 
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through formal research and clinical trials on 
the promising Swedish assessment techniques 
outside the setting of their origin. 
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Errata 
The article “Relation of creativity and 


sex to Rorschach M responses" 


by Dr. 


Manas Raychaudhuri, 35-1, contained 
Some errors. In the summary N should 


fead 120 instead of 140, 


The opening 


sentence should read, The significance of 


.. of 


productive imagination. In the 


Method section these changes are to be 
noted: N = 120 (not 100); (hypotheses 2 
and 3) instead of (3 and4); (hypotheses 4 
and 5) instead of (5 and 6). 


On page 31, 


in the paragraph begin- 


ning “The absence of any significant . .. 


female Ss," 


please insert the following 


sid lines: may be interpreted in the fol- 
Owing manner. The creative male and fe- 


male Ss, ... 
normals, etc. .. . 


unlike the noncreative 
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This excellently written book is the only wide- 
scope work to appear on Rorschach Method 
since 1954. McCully offers a means of classi- 
lying Rorschach material objectively. and his 
Jungian approach attempts to adapt the 
Rorschach technique to a radically changing 
scene in the mental health sciences. 
RORSCHACH THEORY AND SYMBOLISM 

Îs rich in illustrative materials and includes 
identifying sources. underlying the nature of 
the interpretations made. This important 
work. invaluable to both psychiatrists and 
psychologists, serves to link the ever-merging 


fields of psychology, archeology, anthropology, 


and sociology. 
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On the Test-Retest Reliability of The Rorschach 


ADNAN ERGINEL 
Middle East Technical University 
Ankara, Turkey 


Summary: For six consecutive days, six series of inkblots, similar to Rorschach cards, were 
shown to six male and six female university students. The results showed that the M + Sum 
C scores fluctuate close to a sine curve, According to Rorschach M and color responses are 
sensitive to mood changes. Therefore these results suggest that different persons have mood 
changes with different amplitudes and periods. It also points out that the current use of 
test-retest reliability measurements of these scores are not appropriate and the criticisms of 
Rorschach based on the poor test-retest reliability measurements of these scores are unwar- 


ranted, 


The contrast between the popularity 
of the Rorschach and its evaluation by 
the critics is striking. In the U.S.A. there 
are more institutions using this test and 
more time and money is being spent on it 
than on any other. The amount of re- 
search and the number of publications de- 
voted to it also far exceed those on any 
other single test (Sundberg, 1961). In 
spite of this favorable situation, critics 
like Jensen and Dana (Buros, 1965) think 
the usefulness of the Rorschach as a test 
has yet to be substantiated and that it 
should be abandoned. Part of their argu- 
ments rest on the evidence that the Ror- 
Schach has too inadequate test-retest reli- 
ability. Results of research by the present 
writer (1962) on the test-retest reliability 
of the Rorschach have shown that differ- 
ent scores of the test had different relia- 
bilities. The wide range suggested that the 
lest as a whole is not reliable i.e. the re- 
sults supported the view of the critics. 
However there was some evidence that 
certain scores of the test are sensitive to 
temporal changes indicating that the test- 
retest reliability assessments are unsuit- 
able for these scores. If this is so, then 
part of the argument against the Ror- 
Schach because of its inadequate reliabil- 
ity is unwarranted. The aim of this paper 
is to put forward the available evidence 
and arguments relating to this idea. 


Rorschach and Mood Changes 


Rorschach Writes: 

The conclusion of all this is that kinaesthetic 
and color influences in perception represent the 
most essential components of the apparatus for 
experiencing [ Rorschach, 1942, p. 87]. 


Later Rorschach writes: 

It has been shown above that the experience 
type is dependent upon the mood. A test made 
while the S is elated gives different results from 
those of a test made in a depressed period. For 
instance, а 5 who, in elated mood, has given 6 
Ms and 3 Cs, may produce 2 Ms and 1 C when 
depressed. Another, when depressed, gave 2 Ms 
and 2 FC (1 C); when elated he produced 4 Ms 
and 2 Cs. The absolute number of M and C 
responses changes, but the proportion between 
them changes little or not at all. It is not the 
mixture of introversive and extratensive fea- 
tures which changes, but the breadth of the ex- 
perience type. It apy ess to be a fact that the 
capacity for narrowing and broadening the ex- 

rience type varies widely among individuals, 
Very marked fluctuations are probably path 
logical, This material all requires further со 
firmation by a largo series of tests, Fatigu 
tends to coarctate the experience type marked! 
ly [Rorschach, 1942, p. 94]. 

In these quotations, we see that Ror- 
schach regarded kinaesthetic (M) and 
color (sum C) responses as the most im- 
portant indicators of the experience type. 
He maintained that experience type 
broadened or narrowed according to the 
mood changes and the number of M and 
C scores increases or decreases accord- 
ingly, but their ratio remains almost con- 
stant. Since both M and color (sum C) 
scores increase when one is elated and de- 
crease when one is depressed, the sum of 
M and color (sum C) scores will also in- 
crease with elation and decrease with de- 
pression. Furthermore the changes in the 
sum of M and color (sum C) scores will be 
greater and therefore more easily observ- 
able than the M and color (sum C) scores 
taken separately. 

Blake and Wilson, Jr.’s (1950) research 
provided some evidence that depressed 
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people give movement responses (M) less 
frequently than normal people. 
The Effect of Practice 
on the Rorschach Test 

Kemalof (1952) investigated the effect 
of practice on the Rorschach test. An 
outline of her research and the results she 
obtained relating to the M + Sum C scores 
are as follows: 


Method 
Subjects 
Twelve university students, six males 
and six females, took part in the experi- 
ment. They were between the ages of 21 
and 25. 


Materials 


Six sets, each consisting of ten cards, 
were used. They were prepared like the or- 
iginal Rorschach cards. Symmetrical fig- 
ures were obtained by making a blot of 

olor on a piece of paper and then folding 
he paper in two. The cards were of the 
ате size (18 cm x 24 cm) and similar 
colors to those used by Rorschach; that 
is, 
On the 


Ist card : Black was used: 


2nd card : Black and red separately 
and overlapping; 


3rd card : Black and red separately; 
4thcard : Black only; 

Sth card : Black only; 

6th card : Black only; 

7th card : Black only; 

8th card : multicolored; 

9th card : multicolored; 

10th card : multicolored. 


_ This system was used in the prepara- 
tion of many sets of cards, These were 
shown to a number of people who did 
not take part in the latter part of the ex- 
periment. A selection was made according 
to their responses; the rejected cards were 
not included in the later experiment. Fol- 
lowing Is an example of the responses ob- 
tained from one S selected at random: 
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Subject: 3 — Set I. 


Card 
I 


I 


ш 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


A dancing woman holding her 
skirt 


A fan 
Two fatmen who are quarreling 


Witches 


They took three men in front 
of them 


Hip bones of skeleton 

Two very old toothless men 
Two caps on their heads 

These old men are pulling a 
rope 

Bat, wings broken off 

Flower 

Pig 

Elephant, sitting 

Butterfly 

Part of a wooden cart 

A woman emerging from dark- 
ness to brightness 


Men gathered on top of a hill 
and are looking around curi- 
ously 

Precipice 

A dress made of black tulle 
Two bambies* roar with laugh- 
ter 

Two animals, their lips bended 
forward 

There is an attraction at the 
center or wind is blowing 

Two chickens, their heads cut 
off. 

Two hens as if they are lifting 
something or they are dancing 
Two animals with heads of bird 
and body of a fish have put 
their heads together and are 
gossiping 

Two pigeons 

An old man, his head fallen on 
his chest and is sleeping 

In the meadow 

Two bulls are fighting 
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— Their reflection has fallen into 
the river 
X Archeologic animals swimming 
in the water 
— Waters gush out 
— Skeleton of an elephant 


* Slang. Probably means babies. 


Procedure 

Every S was tested six times. Starting 
with Monday, one test was given every 
day through Saturday. Ss were divided 
into two groups. In each group there were 
three men and three women students. 
The test series were given in reverse order 
to the two groups, so that on the first day 
Test No. 1 was given to group A, while 
Test No. 6 was given to group B. 
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Results 


Results of the M + Sum C scores are 
given in Table 1. The scores of four Ss 
increased while those of others changed 
irregularly. When the first day scores were 
compared with the average of the whole 
experiments, it was found that nine Ss 
had higher averages than on their first day 
scores while two Ss had lower averages 
than their first day scores. In опе 5 there 
was no appreciable difference between 
the first day score and the average of the 
whole experiment. Kemalof did not dis- 
cuss these results in her paper. 

In order to investigate this problem 
further, graphs of M + Sum C scores 
based on the data of Kemalof's research 
were plotted by the present writer (See 
Figures 1 to 12). The graphs of M+ Sum 
C scores fluctuated close to a sine curve. 


Table 1 
Movement Plus Sum C Scores 


Subjects 


© AAI 0 € BF WH — 


© 
[^ 
M 


e 
[9 


= 
N 


Series 


Note:— For subjects Nos. 1-6, the series were given in the order of the days. For 
subjects 7 - 12, the series were given in the reverse order; so that on the first day they 


were given the test No. 6, and on the sixth day the test No. 1. 
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Fig. 1. M + Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 1. 
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Fig.2. M*SumC Scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 2. 
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HH Fig. 3. M+ Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 3. 
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Fig.4. M + Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 4. 
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Fig. 5. M+ Sum C scores 
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Ht. Fig. 7. M+ Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 7. 
4 | Mure 


Fig. 8. M+ Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 8. 
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10. M+ Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 10. 
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Fig. 11. М + Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 11. 


Fig. 12. M + Sum C scores and fitted sine curve for subject number 12. 


scores were close to sine curves with dif- 
ferent amplitudes and periods. The fluc- 
tuations do not seem to be due to the 
peculiarities of the cards. 
Discussion 
According to Rorschach (1942, p. 94) 
the M and color scores are not indicators 
of lasting characteristics of an individual, 
but some aspect of the temporary state of 
his mood. Therefore the closeness of the 
|. fluctuations of M + Sum C scores to sine 
curves suggest that each S had mood 
changes, having different period as well as 
different amplitudes. This, besides being 
an interesting psychological phenomenon 
on its own account, also indicates the 
necessity to reconsider the test-retest reli- 
ability measurements of these scores. Be- 
~ Cause what we are measuring in Ror- 
schach terms, is breadth of the experience 
type i.e. something changing; therefore, 
what is required is a test which is sensitive 
to these changes not one that gives con- 
sistent results. For instance, if one wants 
10 measure the depth of the sea some- 
where near the seashore, then a method 
which will give consistent results (i.e. high 
test-retest reliability coefficient) when ap- 
plied Several times a day cannot be con- 
sidered reliable. What is required, obvi- 
ously, is à method which is sensitive to 
the changes of the depth of the sea. Con- 
cerning this point, Cronbach writes: 
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The distribution of individual person's 


_ Tate (1955, p, 333) essential agre 
with this point and further шан 
that if the changing dimensions of objects 
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or events are taken into consideration ina 
definition of reliability, the definition 
would be hopelessly complicated. At 
present there are no statistical methods 
for computing reliability which would 
take account of the changing dimension 
of what is measured. Since this is so, the 
test-retest reliability measurements for 
some of the scores of Rorschach are not 
appropriate and the criticisms based on 
these measurements, are invalid. What is 
probably needed is to investigate the tem- 
poral changes in the responses to the Ror- 
schach more carefully, and to try to de- 
velop an interpretation of the test, taking 
into consideration these temporal 
changes, and then consider the reliability 
problem again. 
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A Thematic Test and the Rorschach in Predicting Marital Choice’ 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
Connecticut College 


Summary Nineteen upper-middle class college couples who were engaged or going "steady' 


received a specially constructed thematic test as well as the Baughman modification of the 
Rorschach. Sixteen thematic and 47 Rorschach variables were scored. It was predicted that 
actual couples would show significantly smaller discrepancies from each other than ran- 
domly paired men and women. Eight significant values resulted relating to emotional tone 
and adequacy on the thematic test and color and form on the Rorschach. Based on these 
findings and on the constricted scores for many variables, the modest statistical significance 
is believed to be an underestimate of the true significance. Perception scores may be a 
valuable adjunct to questionnaires and inventories in predicting marital choice. 


A recent theory proposed by Murstein 
(1970) argues that the degree of similar- 
ity of values held by a pre-marital couple 
is important in determining their court- 
ship progress, but that similarity of per- 
sonality is not crucial except insofar as it 
is conducive to the achievement of com- 
patible role functioning in the couple. 

Somewhat distinct from both value 
orientation and role behavior lies the con- 
tent and style of an individual’s percep 
tions. Perception is not completely inde- 
pendent of value, and a perceiver’s values 
may especially influence his perception 
when the stimuli are ambiguous and his 
values are strongly held, as the “new 
look" experiments demonstrated а 
quarter of a century ago (Bruner & Post- 
man, 1948). A perception, nevertheless, is 
not equivalent to a value because the latter 
implies а philosophical stance which 
guides one’s behavior and which usually 
invokes a reaction to what one perceives. 
Perceptions, however, may occur prior to 
value judgments and serve as triggers 
eliciting value judgments. 

As with values, similarity of perceptual 
orientation should be rewarding to the re- 
lationship of a couple for several reasons. 
First, finding that another perceives the 
world in a similar fashion to oneself as- 
sures one that he is in good contact with 
reality. If he views the world as а 

jungle," it is nice to know that an es- 


1 The research was wholly supported by re- 
search grant NIMH 08405. My thanks to Regina 
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teemed other also perceives the world 
that way. Moreover, it is commonly 
known that couples in the courtship stage 
are notorious over-generalizers. People 
who discover themselves in agreement on 
some matter, particularly with an already 
liked other, tend to assume that the other 
is highly similar to themselves on a whole 
host of other factors (usually unjustifi- 
ably), and this assumed similarity is also 
rewarding. 

Individuals who are in the courting 
stage should be quite sensitive to the per- 
ceptions of the other, and it is hypothe- 
sized, therefore, that individuals contem- 
plating marriage will show a greater than 
chance similarity in their perceptual out- 
look. 


Method 


Nineteen couples, who were going to- 
gether and/or engaged, volunteered to 
participate in an extensive study for 
which they were paid $20 per couple, 
The couples were all college students in 
their late teens or early twenties and, in 
general, came from upper middle-class 
backgrounds. Half of the couples were ex- 
tensively interviewed in one session, and 
in a second session they received thematic 
and inkblot tests individually adminis- 
tered by the author or his research assist- 
ant. For the other half, the procedure 
was reversed. 

The thematic test consisted of 13 
cards expressly created by the author to 
portray interpersonal, heterosexual situa- 
tions. The inkblot test used was the 
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Table 1 
List of Thematic and Inkblot Variables 


C ji Hostility ! 


Holtzman PE Gold 
shading 


Thematic Variables 


Hostility M Holtzman М 
Emotional tone* ЕМ r** 
Outcome m А% 
Attitude towards men Н Average response time 
Attitude towards women (A) 
Projection Hd Average reaction time 
Remoteness (of Hostile Expression) (на) 
Internal Punishment A* H * A: Hd * Ad 
Internal Punishment/Remoteness (A) M:£ZC 
Internal Punishment]! Hostility Ad W:M 
Remoteness/Hostility (Ad) M : FM** 
Adequacy of Interpersonal Relationship Sex У Shading: ZC* 
Anxiety Blood FCJC : CF* 
Affiliation Anatomy Total form accuracy % 
Goodness of Response* X-Ray Pure form accuracy % 
Qualifications in Story Barrier Symbolization 
ШЕ — ا‎ Penetration 
— Rorschach Variables | Popular 
W Е- 
D F+ 
Dd Verbalization 
5 Pathological 
FC y 

Integration 
CF Anxiety 
WI п» ed ney version of variables; e.g., witch (H) instead of 


РИ 


*р< .05 = 
Shp =O 
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Baughman modification of the Rorschach 
(Baughman, 1958). This test utilizes the 
standard Rorschach along with six other 
possible stimulus variations of it which 
are used in the inquiry. Because of con- 
siderations of time, only the four most 
frequently applicable variations were 
used. One variation is achromatic but re- 
tains the shading nuances of the Ror- 
schach. Another set is also achromatic 
but without shading. A third set has the 
figure in white instead of black and the 
background in black. Another set con- 
tains grey where color appears in the orig- 
inal Rorschach, thus converting the color- 
achromatic contrast of the original Ror- 
schach to a grey-black one. The alleged 
advantage of the Baughman modification 
over the standard Rorschach is that it 
avoids making the determinants of per- 
п dependent оп the verbalization of 
e S. 


It has been noted earlier (Murstein, 
1960), that many persons do not possess 
the verbal skills, motivation, or self- 
knowledge to be able to verbalize the de- 
terminants of their perceptions; hence, 
they tend to pick up clues as to what 
satisfies the examiner, and the test be- 
comes more a function of their verbal 
habits than of their perceptions. In the 
Baughman modification, however, the 
stimulus variations are used as a substi- 
tute for the usual verbal inquiry in invest- 
igating the determinants of the percep- 
tions. In choosing the variant which looks 
most like his original perception, the S 
makes a perceptual discrimination rather 
than a verbal explanation; thus, for exam- 
ple, if the commonly seen animals on 
Card 9 which contains color were still 
seen with the “grey” set, it could be con- 
cluded that color did not determine this 
perception, and by appropriate use of the 
alternate sets, the precise determinant 
could be established. 


Variables 

Since the intent of the study was to 
study the applicability of the thematic 
and inkblot techniques as a whole, a wide 
variety of variables were chosen for both 
techniques. An attempt was made to 
Choose both “content” and “stylistic” 
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variables with the only restriction being 
that the variables be those generally ana- 
lyzed in the tests and that they also be of 
moderate to high reliability as reported in 
the literature. Forty-eight Rorschach vari- 
ables and 15 thematic ones were chosen, 
and the total of 63 variables is listed in 
Table 1. Several of these variables were 
specially constructed for the present 
study, but the vast majority were drawn 
from earlier sources: (Allen, 1966; Atkin- 
son, 1958; Epstein, 1962; Eron, 1950; 
Fisher & Cleveland, 1958; Holtzman, 
1961; Murstein, 1956, 1968; Piotrowski, 
1957). 


Results 


The data were analyzed by a technique 
developed by the author earlier 
(Murstein, 1967b). The median absolute 
discrepancy value between couples was 
found for a given variable, and the fre- 
quencies greater than, equal to, and less 
than the median were listed. The tripar- 
tite division was needed because of the 
crudeness of scores. This trichotomy was 
then compressed into a dichotomy ac- 
cording to how closely a 50-50 split could 
be achieved. For example, the TAT vari- 
able “emotional tone” showed eight 
couples with a greater discrepancy than 
the median, 6 equal to the median, and 5 
with a discrepancy below the median; 
consequently, it was compressed into the 
dichotomy above the median (8) versus 
equal to or below the median (11). 

A control group was achieved by ran- 
domly pairing men and women and 
checking to see the number of contrived 
couples whose discrepancy for “emotion- 
al tone” was greater than the median dis- 
crepancy of the actual group as against 
the frequency of couples equal to or be- 
low the median. The random pairing 
yielded a situation in which 3 of the 19 
randomized couples’ discrepancies were 
greater than the actual group’s median 
and 16 were equal to or below it. The 
probability of such a difference between 
the actual and random groups occurring 
by chance (one-tailed test) is p € .05. To 
ensure stability, however, the 5s were put 
into randomized heterosexual pairs 5 
times and the overall probability (Ed- 
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Table 2 


Example of Method of Analysis of Data 
Using Thematic Variable “Emotional Tone” 


Frequency Equal to 
or Less Than р 
Median 


Frequency 
Greater Than 
Median 


Real Group 


Randomization 1 

Randomization 2 8 12 
Randomization 3 9 24 
Randomization 4 6 02 


Randomization 5 


Note:— X? = 19.79 Overall probability is p < 05. 


wards, 1954) computed. A X? of 19.78 With the accuracy of hindsight it can 
Significant beyond the .05 level resulted. be noted that a considerable minority of 
Table 2 summarizes the results for “emo. our scores occurred so infrequently and 
tional tone, posessed such constricted ranges that it 
Overall, the results showed 8 of the 63 would have been virtually impossible to 
variables to be significant at the .05 level find Significant differences for these vari- 
or better as indicated in Table 1. Because ables, Had the analysis been restricted to 
the same Ss were utilized in each of the only those variables where a relatively un- 
tests of si ficance, and because some of restricted range of scores existed, the re- 
the variables contain components in com- sults would have been much more impres- 
mon with other variables, an exact state- sive. Even so, exempting ties, 8 of 15 
iment of the probability of such an occur- thematic variables and 36 of 45 inkblot 
oon is impossible. Had each test of signi- variables came out in the predicted direc- 
ا‎ been independent of the others, tion. 
hare UE. 3 significant values would Inspection of Table 1 indicates that 
pression dM by chance. The im- the significant values tend to occur 
a statistically si; ie is that there is among the most stable, frequently occur- 
ency for rele oy but modest tend- ring, and meaningful projective variables. 
than. chance couples to have a greater "Emotional tone” similarity suggests that 
Similarity in projective couples whose affect level is equal tend to 
1 be more likely to pair than those with 
Discussion disparate affect levels. “Goodness of He 
At first glance, the resul Sponse" reflects on the adequacy of the 
very strikin , the results do not seem thematic story and may be a composite 
Statistically s, еуеп though they may be of intelligence and emotional stability 
lieve E Significant. There is reason to demonstrated earlier to be of selective sig 
аах налда that the results may be nificance in marital choice (Richardson, 
нш estimate of the true relationship 1939; Murstein, 1967a). 
tal choia Pal homogamy and mari- Оп the modified Rorschach, staple 
à scores involving form level and the use of 
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color predominate among the significant 
values. The use of form as opposed to 
color in determining a response appears 
to be basically determined by tempera- 
ment or life style. The use of form is gen- 
erally held "to represent those activities 
which are under the influence of the rela- 
tively most intellectual or rational proces- 
ses [p.77] " (Piotrowski, 1950). Color, on 
the other hand, is alleged to represent 
subjectively experienced affect; thus form 
and color represent the two basic human 
functions of thinking and feeling. 

The fact that 8 of 63 variables proved 
significant using a volunteer, homoge- 
neous, upper-middle class group who pro- 
duced many zero scores and an overall 
narrow range of scores, suggests that the 
reinforcing quality of perceptual homog- 
amy in a couple would be greater using 
less constricted scores and a more repre- 
sentative population. Moreover, should 
further research indicate that perceptual 
homogamy is related to "engagement suc- 
cess” and “marital satisfaction” but is not 
correlated with the usual paper and pencil 
fests measuring these variables, it may 
prove a useful addition in the study of 
dyadic interaction. 
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Conflict, Functional Disruption, and Defense-Effectiveness 


GEORGE С. ROSENWALD! 
The University of Michigan 


y cepts of conflict and defense are clarified, and a model of defense-effec- 
гб. н from psychoanalytic usage. Defenses are effective if underlying 
conflicts are kept from becoming overtly disruptive. Thematic and associative indices of 
drive-conflict are compared with questionnaire measures of drive-related functional disrup- 
tion, Three drives are sampled: aggression, dependency, and achievement. Only the first. two 
yield positive findings. Although the aim of the study, internal consistency, is achieved, an 
hypothesis for external validation is also proposed. 


Introduction 


The present study is concerned with 
the relationship between underlying (pre- 
conscious or unconscious) conflicts and 
overt emotional problems. Defenses are 
thought to play the mediating role in this 
relationship. To begin with, therefore, the 
concepts of conflict and defense require 
clarification. Although these terms are 
pivotal in the dynamic study of personal- 
ity and psychopathology, they have lost 
much in the transfer from clinic to labor- 
atory. Most scientific approaches have fal- 
len short of capturing their defining prop- 
erties. The study to be reported attempts 
to spell out conceptual guidelines for the 
investigation of conflict, traces the fac- 
tors which have obscured these guidelines 
in the past, and reports some findings per- 
taining to the assessment of conflict and 
its resolution. 


Conflict Defined 


Two conceptions of conflict vie for 
the attention of contemporary psychol- 
ogy. Their respective theoretical peculiari- 
ties keep them distinct despite assimila- 
tive efforts sometimes undertaken in the 
name of operationism. One view of con- 
flict, to be designated as Psychic conflict, 
is derived from Freud's earliest formula- 
tion regarding pathogenic mental states; 
the other, referred to as situational con- 
flict, was first systematically enunciated 
1 The execution of this tud, 
sible by the generous and patent supp the 
Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry. 
Kalman Benyamini and Barry Greenwald acted 
as experimenters; Paul Burstein, Robert Gross 
Joel Hencken, Diane Rogow, and Elizabeth Sil- 


verberg scored PAT and TAT prot 
took part in the analysis of data. E а 


by Lewin (1931). (For a more detailed 
history of the term conflict, see Smith 
[1968] .) Confusions arise when investiga- 
tors attempt to make specific behavioral 
predictions from models of psychic con- 
flict or to adapt the study of personality 
disturbances to models of situational con- 
flict. 

Essentially, situational conflict is de- 
termined by the contradictory properties 
of one or more objects confronting the 
person. Lewin’s differentiation of various 
types of conflict was based on antagonis- 
tic valences. Dollard and Miller (1950), 
who extended and elaborated Lewin’s 
model enumerating the four well-known 
types of conflict, retained this formula- 
tion. Investigators who sought to derive 
person-centered conflicts from it had to 
make additional complicating assump- 
tions regarding the inner representation 
of various valences; for with respect to 
the S, models of situational conflict were 
meant to remain open-ended. 


The psychoanalytic model of psychic 
conflict, in its turn, is non-specific with 
respect to concrete situations and their 
exigencies. Psychic conflict is personality- 
structural, rooted in life-history, and, in 
its emphatic form, is (a) irrealistic by the 
standards of adult experience, (Р) uncon- 
scious, and (c) thematic. To say it is 
thematic means that the clash of psychic 
forces and restraints is evident from the 
Specific personal meanings and symbols 
which the person imposes on experience. 
(By contrast, one can arrange a situation- 
al conflict — for instance, of the 
approach-avoidance type — without ob- 
taining thematic corroboration from the 
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5, though it is often possible to do so.) 

Exemplary use of the situational con- 
flict model is found in a study by Fenz 
and Epstein (1962) concerning sports 
parachutists. Their findings confirm that 
parachutists experience greater conflict 
about jumping on the day of the jump 
than two weeks earlier or later. Further, 
novice jumpers do not manage the con- 
flict in the same way as experienced 
jumpers do. Had the authors been inter- 
ested in psychic conflict and its elabora- 
tion, they could undoubtedly have ob- 
tained pertinent findings from their Ss. 
Conflicts regarding impulses toward 
mastery and/or passivity frequently play 
4 role in such dangerous sports. They 
might have discovered evidence of other 
counterphobic activities in some of their 
Ss. Again, some parachutists might have 
been more daring (or reckless) than 
Others. The focus, in short, would have 
been on the meaning of the activity to 
the Ss and on individual differences re- 
Barding these meanings. But the authors 
cannot be faulted for studying one kind 
Of conflict rather than another; their find- 
Ings are of great interest to the student of 
Stress and adaptation. 


More questionable concepts underlie 
certain investigations of drive conflicts 
Which have no regard to the essential 
characteristics of psychic conflict. For in- 
stance, it has been proposed to obtain ap- 
praisals of drive-level with a direct and an 

direct measure and to regard discrepan- 
0165 as a sign of conflict. Taylor (1968) 
asserted that aggression and dependency 
ûrê drives which are universally conflic- 
Wal in our culture. Therefore, she pre- 

ted, direct and indirect measures of 

Зе drives will be negatively correlated. 

Used scores on the Edwards Personal 

ference Scale and on the TAT for 

ese purposes. This approach is not in 

Ping with existing models of psychic 
Conflict because the definition of conflict 

Cultural terms ignores the determining 
uence of individual life-history in giv- 

ing thematic shape to conflict. It remains 

Unclear whether the conflict resides in the 

xn or in the person or how the medi- 
“ЧОП Occurs. 

à àn investigation of sexual conflict, 
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Eisler (1968) presented questionnaire 
items like the following to undergraduate 
students: "Sex is a fine and full part of 
life” and “I feel that I am well-adjusted 
sexually.” Ss who disagreed with items 
like these were classified as having sexual 
conflicts. This interpretation of psychic 
conflict is alien to the psychoanalytic 
conception from which it is ultimately 
derived. As a negative definition of 
psychic conflict it is useless; Ss who af- 
firm these items may yet not be free of 
major psychic conflict. This approach is 
akin to another recent research strategy 
first. proposed by Worell and Worell 
(1965), which applies the term conflict to 
instances “when a person's behavioral 
choices (what he most frequently does) 
differ from his stated preferences (what 
he most prefers), for he is indicating that 
competing dispositions are replacing sup- 
posedly preferred alternatives (Schill & 
Boor, 1967, p. 821).” This conception of 
conflict, basically utilitarian in orienta- 
tion, has rid itself entirely of the thematic 
aspect of psychic conflict. What used to 
be understood as the ingrained residue of 
life experience remains in the form of an 
efficiency formula. This model is predi- 
cated on the psychologistic assumption 
that only inner conflict keeps us from 
doing what we would like to do. At this 
point, the distinction between psychic 
and situational conflict has collapsed, and 
it becomes impossible to explore the rela- 
tionship of the two conflicts to one an- 


other. 

Similar problems afflict the concept of 
defense which is introduced in psychoan- 
alysis to account for the fate of psychic 
conflicts. The quality and success of con- 
flict resolution pivots on the choice and 
effectiveness of defenses. The colloquial 
meaning of defensiveness has at times 
supplanted the technical one so that the 
term is used as an elegant synonym for 
presenting oneself in a favorable light. A 
recent example of this is presented by 
Boor and Schill (1967) who used the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale 
to ferret out Ss who “defensively” de- 
clare themselves to be unanxious, but are 
not “truly” so A similar procedure is em- 
ployed by Kogan and Wallach (1967) in 
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an investigation of risky-shift. It is mis- 
leading to speak of defenses when one 
means something other than unconscious 
distortions of drive. Since the manifesta- 
tions of drive are, however, to be found 
partly in conscious experience, this con- 
ceptual confusion entails great difficulties 
regarding a systematic alignment of un- 
conscious drive distortions and overt “de- 
fensive” postures. Comparable confusions 
can be found in the experimental study 
of anxiety (Rosenwald, 1961). 

Any implementation of the concept of 
psychic conflict must take into account 
that it is an unconscious phenomenon 
which is manifest indirectly through vari- 
ous distortions of the symbolic process, 
that is, through thematic and associative 
indices in a relatively free response con- 
text. Forced choice techniques, in con- 
nection with thematic test situations, dis- 
tort the theoretical intent of the term. 
Similarly, free response situations involy- 
ing thematic stimuli with a built-in (that 
18, prestructured) conflict configuration 
also preempt the Spontaneous expression 
of inner conflict (Miller & Swanson, 
1960). These considerations were taken 
into account in designing the research to 
be reported. The purpose of the study is 
not, however, to weigh the relative merits 
of the two conceptions of conflict distin- 
guished above. Rather, this study deals 
With the fate of psychic conflict, specif- 
ically with the success of its resolution, 


The Defense-Effectiveness 
Model and Н: lypotheses 
Whether or not, and in what f. 

1 г not, orm, 
Psychic conflict becomes manifest is 
thought to be a matter of defense-effec- 
tiveness. Certain motives are potentially 


potential disturbance realized, 
to inhibitions, Symptoms, or overt anxi- 


s Vm inhibitions, 
трќој tense irrational character 
traits) is ambiguous with respect to the 
degree of underlying conflict; many 
people manage to forestall the activation 
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of defenses by avoiding situations likely 
to arouse unacceptable drives, by redefin. 
ing interests and relationships, and by 
other complicated maneuvers. It further 


follows that, speaking in terms of ideal 


types, one cannot be anxious about a 
drive if one has no conflict about it. The 
psychoanalytic framework ties the term 
anxiety intimately to drive arousal 
(Freud, 1926). 

The present paper reports an attempt 
to construct operationally independent 
measures of conflict and functional dis- 


ruption. Any satisfactory set of such 
measures should conform to the above 
theoretical assumptions. If internal con- 
sistencies can be achieved, it will be ap: 
propriate to proceed to an exploration of 
the correlates of defense-effectiveness. 

In the scheme of Figure 1, the effec- 
tive defenders are those Ss who, despite 


е O 
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Effective Ineffective 
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low anxious, ШШШ 
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Symptoms, 
detached 
behavior 


Figure 1. Ideal Scheme For the Simul- 
taneous Assessment of Conflict and De 
fense Quality. 
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high conflict about a given drive, report 
little functional disruption in connection 
with the arousal of that drive. The inef- 
fective defenders are accordingly defined 
as Ss with relatively high conflict and 
functional disruption scores. Ss whose 
scores fall below the dividing points of 
both measures may, for convenience, be 
referred to as uninvolved Ss. Within the 
limits of any set of scales, they appear to 
be free of covert inhibition and overt dis- 
tress. (They may, of course, experience 
difficulties in regard to other drives.) 

The usefulness of Figure 1 as a model 
for analysis is limited by several factors: 
(a) the lack of rational dividing points for 
high and low; (5) the relativity of any set 
of scales with respect to one another and 
with respect to the full range of possible 
conflicts and functional disruption; and, 
(c) the occurrence of sampling error. 


Although the present study is con- 
cerned with internal consistency rather 
than with validation by independent cri- 
teria, it may be well to suggest what is at 
Stake in developing instruments for the 
evaluation of defense-effectiveness. It is 
generally assumed that comparatively ef- 
fective defenses not only forestall mani- 
fest psychopathology, but allow a 
broader range of satisfactions and greater 
freedom in regard to exploring the inner 
world, appreciating objective reality, and 
experiencing personal growth . 


Issues of Assessment 
and Self-Report 

In two earlier studies, a single action 
lest of defense-effectiveness was em- 
Ployed (Rosenwald, Mendelsohn, 
Fontana, & Portz, 1966; Rosenwald, 
1972). Ss performing a hand-eye coordin- 
ation task in a fecal-like medium were 
judged to be ineffective defenders with 
Tespect to anal impulse-arousal if their 
Performance was impaired relative to 
their own baseline performance in a neu- 
tral medium. Despite the several advan- 
lages of such an assessment device, this 
falls to distinguish effective defenders 
from uninvolved Ss: they both perform 
the task without evident inhibition. 

In the present study, three drives are 
Sampled: aggression, dependency, and 
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achievement. The first two are generally 
considered to pose fundamental human 
problems, and the third is often found to 
be linked with the first two, especially in 
people who are unable to meet achieve- 
ment tasks they have set for themselves. 
In such cases, success is sometimes 
equated with a (forbidden) aggressive tri- 
umph; at other times it represents an (un- 
wanted) milestone on the way toward 
adult independence. For each drive, three 
measures of conflict are correlated with a 
corresponding functional disruption scale 
(FD). In keeping with the definition of 
psychic conflict, a thematic and an associ- 
ative test (without restriction of re- 
sponse) serve as the basis for conflict 
scores. The FD scales tap a variety of felt 
disturbances, inhibitions, anxieties associ- 
ated with the arousal of a particular drive. 

It is expected that conflict and FD will be 

positively correlated for each drive and 

that high-FD Ss will cover a smaller range 

of the conflict scale, since high-FD-low- 

conflict status is precluded by theoretical 

considerations. (For more accurate com- 

parisons, Ss will be classified as high, 

medium, and low with respect to each FD 

scale.) 

On the basis of clinical experience, 
achievement-FD is expected to be corre- 
lated with conflict indices for aggression 
and dependency. In female Ss, conflicts 
about dependency are likely to play a 
more important role than conflict about 
aggression. This is suggested by Horner’s 
findings (1968). у 9 

A possible difficulty in establishing 
meaningful relationships between indirect 
and direct measures of emotional disturb- 
ance is that the latter are more easily 
masked or distorted by conscious censor- 
ship and other superficial attitudes. The 
magnitude of such possible effects will be 
open to estimation, however. If response 
bias or a methods factor plays an impor- 
tant role, then the three FD scales will be 
highly intercorrelated in comparison with 
the predicted conflict x FD correlations. 

Both thematic and associational tests 
are well established as measures of psy- 
chic conflict (Lesser, 1958). Although it 
cannot be established beyond doubt that 
they gauge strictly unconscious motives 
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and conflict, it is generally accepted that 
they tap relatively more remote, more in- 
accessible tendencies than does simple 
self-report. On the basis of clinical experi- 
ence as well as theoretical rationale it has 
been argued that the word association 
test “taps a great variety of areas of idea- 
tion, conflicts which are likely to be 
prominent in different types of malad- 
justment” (Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 
1968, p. 232). In particular, “a reaction 
[word] may be so specific, so deviant 
from the usual, that in itself it will indi- 
cate that the stimulus [word] has 
touched a conflictful area of ideation” 
(p. 236). 

In the study to be reported, it is as- 
sumed that Ss who consistently ignore, 
distort, or minimize the (normative) ag- 
gressive implications of TAT cards are 
doing so because of conflicts about ag- 
gression. In the case of dependency it is 
assumed that Ss with high conflict will 
tell stories of frustrated dependency, re- 
nunciation, and gloom in response to pic- 
tures which usually elicit themes of nur- 
turance and fulfillment. Finally in the 
case of achievement, Ss high in conflict 
are expected to tell stories of failure and 
obstruction to pictures allowing for 
stories of success and accomplishment. 
For all drive-contents of association stim- 
uli, it is assumed that formal disturbances 
or deviations in the response process are 
manifestations of inner conflict concern- 
ing the drive in question. It is not neces- 
Sary to rule out that in some instances 
such disruptions are accompanied by con- 
scious anxiety, since this is a matter of 
defense-effectiveness and constitutes the 
problem under investigation, 

The use of the TAT as a measure of 
conflict is not without its conceptual am- 
biguities. A common Way of assessing 
conflict with the TAT is to note the 
Systematic omission of a class of drive 
representations, e.g., oral or aggressive or 
sexual references, from stories told to pic- 
tures which normatively evoke such refer- 
ences. According to the foregoing discus- 
Sion of defense-effectiveness, an ineffec- 
tive defender (high conflict and high FD) 
would be one who, speaking in operation- 
al terms, expressed little drive in his TAT 
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stories and scored high on questionnaire- 
items of the type: “Whenever such-and- 
such a drive is aroused in me, I become 
functionally disrupted in this or that 
way.” As for the cell in Figure 1 whichis i 
to remain empty — or nearly empty — it | 
would be typified by low conflict, that is, 
high drive incidence or intensity in TAT 
stories, and high FD. This set of expecta- 
tions involves the following paradox: if 
the ineffectively defending S is reporting 
accurately that he becomes frequently 
upset by drive-arousals, why is this drive- 
arousal not evident in the TAT stories? 
How does he manage to keep drive refer 
ences out of the stories, but not out of 
the rest of his experience where it has 
such discomfiting effects on him? The 
alternative expectation would be consist 
ent questionnaire and TAT: S complains 
of uncontrolled, disruptive drive-arousals 
in the questionnaire and gives a concrete _ 
demonstration of these in his TAT stor 
ies. But in that case, the assumed equa 
tion of low thematic drive intensity with 
high conflict would have to be aban- 
doned. It is evident that the empirical t€ 
lationship between TAT and question- 
naire will shed light on this question and 
that, from a theoretical standpoint, the 
relationship between subjective and pro- 
jective assessment, which is problematic 
enough when dealing with single motives, 
becomes even more so where conflicts of | 
motives are concerned. | 


Method | 
Design | 
The study employs a correlational de- 
sign. Each of three conflict-indices, One - 
based on the TAT and two on a Phrase 
Association Test (Heath, 1960), are cof 
related with the FD scale based on a ques 
tionnaire. These three comparisons are re 
peated for each of the three drives sam- 
pled. Further, certain comparisons are 
made across drives, e.g., achievement-FD 
is correlated with aggression and depend- 
ency conflict. For the nine main compati- 
sons (that is, within drive) Ss are selected 
as falling into high, medium, and low FD 
groups, thus permitting relatively home 
geneous clusters. 
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The TAT and PAT were employed so 
as to elicit Ss spontaneous structuring of 
drive-relevant fields and to preclude con- 
scious attitudinizing as much as possible. 
The measurement of functional disrup- 
tion was accomplished with a question- 
naire in order to maximize opportunities 
for the report of symptoms, inhibitions, 
and the like. 


Subjects 

The initial sample consisted of 95 fe- 
male undergraduates at the University of 
Michigan who participated in the experi- 
ment as a requirement for their Introduc- 
tory Psychology course. The choice of 
female Ss was dictated by the available 
subject pool. Accordingly, questionnaire 
items, TAT pictures, and association stim- 
ulus phrases were selected or formulated 
to facilitate reference to females. 
. All Ss were administered a “Psycholog- 
ical Insight Questionnaire.” This ques- 
tionnaire contained the FD scales for ag- 
gression, dependency, and achievement. 
The scales comprised 11, 10 and 23 
items ‘respectively. An additional set_of 
neutral items was included as buffers. For 
each drive, Ss falling into the high, med- 
ium, or low FD range were asked to re- 
turn for a second testing session. Sixty- 
four Ss were thus further tested individu- 
ally — first with the TAT, then with the 
Phrase Association Test (PAT). 


Measures 

The instructions for the questionnaire 
asked 5 “to compare [her] behavioral 
and emotional reactions with those of 
most people of [her] age and sex — with 
the presumed average among people 
[she] knows of [her] own age and sex.” 
Each item was followed by a 6-category 
scale, labeled respectively: "This state- 
ment is (very much more, definitely 
More, perhaps a little more, perhaps a 
little less, definitely less, very much less) 
true of me than of the average.” The des- 
ignations +3, +2, +1, -1, -2, and -3 accom- 
panied these labels under each category. 
Zero-ratings were not permitted. Sample 
items аге: 


2 Interested readers may write to the author to 
obtain copies of the scales. 
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Aggression-FD: “When other girls gos- 
sip, I feel embarrassed and try to 
leave the room.” 

Dependency-FD: “I have difficulty in 
borrowing money even if the 
amount is small." 

Achievement-FD: “When called upon 
to recite in class, I fear not knowing 
the answer even though I am well 
prepared." 

Each S was assigned FD scores equal to 
the arithmetic sums of her ratings (from 
-3 to +3) for all the items in each of the 
three FD scales. FD scores for aggression 
ranged from -23 to *20 with a mean of 
-2.4 and a standard deviation of 9.7. The 
range for dependency FD was from -16 to 
*18, mean -1.5, standard deviation 7.5. 
The range for achievement FD was from 
-49 to +54, mean +4.1, standard deviation 
222. 

For each drive, three conflict-indices 
were constructed. The TAT consisted of 
16 cards, of which some were taken from 
the published version and others drawn to 
order. They were administered in mixed, 
but constant, order. E recorded the stor- 
ies and Ss responses to inquiry verbatim. 
The thematic conflict-index for aggres- 
sion was based on a S-point rating for 
each story, reflecting the strength or di- 
rectness of aggression or the degree of 
damage and injury inflicted (Hafner & 
Kaplan, 1960). Stories to eleven cards 
were rated, Scores ranged from 7 to 33; 
the mean was 19.5, standard deviation 
52. Two independent judges rated 379 
randomly chosen stories. Ninety-one per- 
cent of these received ratings differing by 
no more than one rating category. 

Ad hoc TAT rating manuals were con- 
structed for dependency and achievement 
conflict. The manual for scoring depend- 
ency conflict on the TAT yielded a "'clim- 
ate" score. Each story was rated accord- 
ing to its overall mood from -2 to +2. A 
low score indicated that dependency 
needs were being frustrated, and that the 
outcome seemed bleak. A high score indi- 
cated satisfaction of dependency needs 
and an optimistic climate. Seven cards 
3 I am grateful to Diane Rogow for takin 


major responsibility for the construction of 
these manuals. 
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turbance score conflict were also compared for the 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelations of Conflict, Anxiety, and Defense Scales for 
Aggression, Achievement and Dependency. 
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5. TAT 
6. PAT (wt.) 
7. PAT (diff.) 
8. FDI 


Dependency 

9. TAT 

10. PAT (wt) 
11. PAT (diff.) 
12. FDI 
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FD groups. The means of the weighted 
index differ for the three groups (F = 
4.22, df = 2/32, p < .025) with the Ss 
scoring high and medium on FD display- 
ing nearly equal associative disturbances 
(means = 21.5 and 21.3 respectively) and 
low scoring Ss showing significantly fewer 
disturbances (mean = 14.1). The variance 
of the high scoring group was signifi- 
cantly larger than that of the low scoring 

oup (F = 4.125, df = 10/11, p < 025). 
While low FD Ss fell in a relatively nar- 
row range at the lower end of the PAT 
disturbance continuum, medium and high 
FD Ss overlapped that range and also 
reached into the highest observed ex- 
tremes of the PAT disturbance con- 
tinuum. The differential associative index 
yielded findings consonant with expecta- 
tions. By its construction it presumes to 
measure associative disturbances specific 
to one drive conflict rather than a gener- 
ally cumbersome or fragile associative 
style, as does the weighted associative 
index. High and medium FD Ss tended to 
have a smaller variance than low FD Ss, 
though not to a statistically significant 
extent. This trend is in agreement with 
expectation. The distribution of means 
for the three FD groups was analogous to 
that reported for the weighted index. The 
difference between the means for the 
high and low FD group (12.1 and 8.4 re- 
spectively) was significant beyond the .06 
level (t = 2.04, df = 22). 

With respect to the thematic conflict- 
index for dependency, it was found that 
high, medium, and low dependency-FD 
Ss have increasingly positive “climate” 
Scores, as expected. The respective means 
a olden, and +1.5 (F = 3.65, df = 

, P < .05). Their vari i 
differ IS. EDS 

The differential associative index for 
dependency conflict was significantly re- 
lated to dependency FD. The means for 
the high (n = 11), medium (n 711, and 
low (n = 10) FD groups were 2.64, -1.18, 
i ie c L. a = 2/29, p < .05). 

paring Ss scoring high, medi 
and low on the С шу СЫ с 
differences were found among their distri- 
butions р of TAT achievement-conflict 
Scores. Similarly, the two PAT conflict in- 
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dices were not related to achievement FD 
in any meaningful way. 

The remainder of the results is pre- 
sented in Table 2 in the form of correla- 
tions. Sixty-one Ss had completed the 
entire testing procedure. For significance 
at the .05 and .01 level, correlation coef- 
ficients of r = .25 and .325 are required. 
Thematic aggression intensity was posi- 
tively correlated with achievement- 
conflict. The significant correlation be- 
tween the thematic conflict-indices for 
aggression and dependency indicates that 
Ss who tell many aggressive stories also 
tell stories reflecting pessimism concern- 
ing the fulfillment of dependency needs. 
The relation between basic 
about dependency and achievement, as 
measured by the thematic indices, was 
found to be positive. 

The intercorrelations of the three 
weighted associative indices may be com- 
pared with those of the three differential 
associative indices. The differential index 
is probably the purer of the two because 
the PAT seems to tap both a generalized 
vulnerability of formal associative proces- 
ses and a localized vulnerability attribut- 
able to specific item contents. It showed 
that dependency conflict is significantly 
correlated with both aggression conflict 
and achievement conflict, whereas the 
latter two were only casually related to 
each other. 

The intercorrelation of the three FD 
scales suggests that conscious censorship, 
social desirability, and similar response or 
methods factors do not contribute 
héavily to FD variance. At least in the 
case of aggression, functional disruption 
was more closely related to the respective 
conflict measures than to the other FD 
scores, 

It is noteworthy that the thematic and 
associative conflict-indices for aggression 
and dependency, both of which were re- 
lated to the respective FD scales, were 
not significantly related to one another. 


Discussion 


The positive correlations between 
thematic and associative conflict-indices, 
on the one hand, and the respective FD 
scales on the other, represent confirma 


conflicts ' 
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tion for the hypotheses tested in the pres- 
ent study. The relationship between 
psychic conflict and functional disruption 
is positive for theoretical reasons. Also 
for theoretical reasons, this relationship 
should not approach perfection; if it did, 
there would be no role left for defenses. 
From the standpoint of adaptation, it is 
the high-conflict-low-FD case, that is, the 
discontinuous case, which attracts our at- 
tention. 

The value of the present results lies, 
however, not merely in the confirmation 
of a theoretical model. They shed light on 
another controversial question. Can one 
ever hope to assess inner conflict apart 
from the influence of defenses? After all, 
defensiveness is a foremost index of con- 
flict. For instance, a person who is desig- 
nated as having a high conflict about ag- 
gression on the ground that he ignores the 
(normative) aggressive implications of 
TAT cards is, by the very fact, someone 
who employs avoidant defenses and does 
80 with apparent success. In the long run, 
the justification for a distinction between 
degree of conflict and defense-effective- 
ness will come from consistent differ- 
ences among the three types of defenders 
thus isolated. 

Freud, writing about jokes, used the 
term “labile repression" in specifying the 
conditions favorable for the emergence 
and appreciation of humor. Such con- 
cepts fall under the general heading of 
defense-effectiveness (Rosenwald, 1964). 
For theoretical reasons, Ss high in con- 
flict, but low in FD, are expected to per- 
form more vigorously and imaginatively 
than Ss low in conflict or high in FD. 

is thesis opens up a large research pro- 
gram. 

Conflict-indices based on TAT and 

T were not well correlated with each 
Other. Yet there is use for both types of 
lest. For example, the manual for scor- 
Mg aggression conflict in the TAT recog: 
nizes only one dimension, namely the in- 
tensity of net thematic aggression. The 
FAT manual has a wider lens, so to speak, 
in that the most diverse forms of associa- 
tive disturbance are captured. The PAT is 
Preferable for another reason as well. 

stories are often highly elaborated 
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and polished products. The PAT with its 
greater time pressure and other stresses 
was included because it promises a more 
candid picture of defense quality. In prac- 
tice, psychological processes cannot be 
disassembled into conflict and defense as- 
pects; the expressive response is the final 
product of both. As far as meeting the 
requirements of internal consistency is 
concerned, the PAT has a slight advantage 
in view of the reported findings. This has 
been taken into account in subsequent re- 
search on defense-effectiveness to be re- 
ported elsewhere. 


As was indicated earlier, the obtained 
positive association between a thematic 
measure of aggression conflict and a ques- 
tionnaire measure of aggression-FD is by 
no means trivial when aggression-inhibi- 
tion in TAT stories is taken as the index 
of conflict. First, it is well known that 
people with conflicts about various drives 
will not necessarily or consistently avoid 
the experience or expression of that 
drive; reactive defenses attempt to master 
the drive-danger by a forcible (though 
only partial) confrontation of the drive, 
Second, insofar as an avoidant style is dis- 
played consistently enough in the TAT 
for S to be classified as high in conflict, 
the drive breakthrough posited in the FD 
items is not in evidence. The present find- 
ings are an indication that, at least in a 
non-clinical population, even Ss who are, 
by their own report, poorly defended 
against a particular drive, manage to avoid 
a breakthrough of that drive in their TAT 
stories. Subsequent research has, how- 
ever, revealed their vulnerability in other 
contexts. 

The clearest findings were obtained 
with aggression, whereas achievement 
conflict yielded negative results, It is pos- 
sible that female Ss exaggerate whatever 
difficulties they have with aggression be- 
cause this is thought to be more feminine. 
Thus, correlations between conflict in- 
dices and FD scores may be somewhat 
inflated in the case of aggression. Since 
they are, however, college students as 
well, they may minimize their academic 
troubles, thus deflating the correlations 
between achievement conflict and FD. 
Another finding in need of corroboration 
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with male Ss concerns the relationship of 
dependency and achievement conflict. It 
appears from the reported findings that 
female Ss displaying achievement conflict 
are more likely also to have conflicts 
about dependency, rather than about ag- 
gression. This is not in accord with the 
usual male interpretation of achievement 
orientation. Women evidently connect 
the loss of dependency with achievement 
more than the perils of their aggression. 
The correlation between aggression con- 
flict and achievement conflict was ac- 
tually negative, since a high incidence of 
thematic aggression was interpreted as re- 
flecting a relative freedom from conflict. 

By and large, the predictions regarding 
a smaller variance in the high FD Ss were 
not confirmed. One explanation is that 
the conflict indices are not interval scales 
and that it is, therefore, inappropriate to 
compare the variances of groups with sig- 
nificantly different means. Under the cir- 
cumstances, this is inconclusive evidence 
for the variance hypothesis. 

A finding incidental to the PAT is 
worthy of attention. Some Ss exhibited 
relatively few PAT disturbances even 
though they fell into the high aggression- 
FD range. In other words, some ineffec- 
tive defenders perform on the PAT as 
though free of conflict. This accords well 
with clinical experience; psychic conflict 
is not consistently manifest in any spe- 
cific domain of observation. It may be 
useful in subsequent research to employ 
multiple criteria of defense-effectiveness; 
à $ would be classified if he responded 
within certain limits of conflict to the 
thematic and to associative tests as well as 
to any other measures of defense quality. 
This procedure would also compensate 
for the apparent unrelatedness of the con- 
flict-indices based on different tests. 
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Effects of Time Pressure on the Management 
of Aggression in TAT Stories 


SUSAN FIESTER and ELSA SIIPOLA 
Smith College 


Summary: The effects of three conditions of time pressure (strong, 


moderate, none) upon 


4 modified form of the TAT were investigated. The cards were selected for their hostility 


arousing value, 


according to the degree of emotional maturit; 


female students to resolve the conflict over 
mentally imposed time 


and an approach-avoidance conflict was postulated. Stories were scored 
у implied by the type of solution adopted by 
aggression. A direct relation between experi- 
pressure and immaturity of conflict resolutions was predicted. This 


was confirmed, Self-imposed time pressure produced the same results. The type of resolu- 
tion utilized more often under time pressure showed undercontrol of aggression while — 
freedom from pressure favored Ego controlled expression. 


This study is a continuation of 
previous research with college women di- 
Tected toward determining the extent to 
which the projective process is influenced 
by variation of time pressure. Previous re- 
Search has dealt with the effects of time 
Шы upon the ро of inkblots 

Siipola & Taylor, 195 ), word associa- 
tion (Siipola, Walker, & Kolb, 1955) and 
sentence completion (Siipola, 1968). 

present study concerns the in- 
fluence of time pressure upon the TAT 
method of personality assessment. The in- 
terest here is on the influence of time 
pressure upon responses to TAT cards 
with hostility values. Such cards 
lo arouse conflict 


was postulated. 
The TAT picture instigates an Е аб 


ges fantasy (approach tendency), but 


maturity at which 
5 resolves the aggression related conflict. 
Since the interest here is upon the man- 
agement of aggression, a new method of 


scoring TAT stories was required. Pre- 

vious scoring methods have focussed on – 
the amount of aggression rather than its 

management (Stone, 1956; Scodel & 

Lipetz, 1957; Hokanson & Gordon, 

1958). 


The scoring method devised was based ` 


upon several assumptions. Four alterna- 
tive resolutions of approach-avoidance 
conflict related to aggression were con- 
sidered possible in fantasy in response to 
à situation with a high degree of hostility 
arousal. They are listed below in order of 
the degree of emotional maturity implied 
by the resolution, assuming fantasy 
should be rated similarly to action. 


Type I — Controlled expression of 
aggression j 
Type II — Overcontrol with defensive 


expression of aggression 
Type Ш — Overcontrol with avoidance 

of aggression 
Type IV — Uncontrolled expression of 

aggression 

Several authors have made a similar an- 
alysis. For example, Wiggins, Renner, 
Clore, & Rose (1971), distinguish be- 
tween three types of control over the eX- 
pression of aggression: appropriate con- 
trol, overcontrol, and undercontrol. 
Rapaport, Gill, Schafer, & Holt (1968), 
list three typical forms of control over 
impulses: well controlled drive energies: 
rigid control, and impulsive lack of con- 
trol. 
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What justification can one find for the 
emotional maturity level assigned to each 
of the four types of control? Much sup- 
port can be found for assigning to Type I 
the highest value. In this type of resolu- 

| tion the approach tendency to express ag- 
gression wins out but is moderated in 
some form by the normal inhibition 
against uncontrolled expression. Emo- 
tional maturity or Ego-control is gener- 
ally defined in exactly these terms. An 
equal amount of support can be found 
for assigning Type IV the lowest value. A 
complete lack of control resulting in 
primitive aggressive acts is generally con- 
. sidered the essence of emotional imma- 
| turity. 
| Overcontrolled Types Ш and П must 
| then fall in between the two extremes. 
The recent research of Megargee (Megar- 
gee & Hokanson, 1970, p.108) supplies 
empirical evidence to support the idea 
that overcontrol is a maladjusted method 
Of handling aggression. In the present 
System of scoring, two degrees of over- 
control are distinguished. 


There is the further question of 
- Whether the degree of emotional maturity 
implied by the four types of resolution 
are the same for fantasy and for action. 
‚ The assumption was made that conflict 
! resolutions that are mature or immature 
in action are also mature or immature in 
TAT fantasy. After all, the TAT testing 
situation is an interpersonal one requiring 
5 to fantasy in public; the controls ap- 
plied by S are, therefore, probably more 
Similar to those of overt action than of 
Private, secretive fantasy. 
The basic hypothesis of this research, 
ich predicts an inverse relationship be- 
en mature fantasy resolutions of ag- 
Rression-related conflict and the amount 
Of time pressure imposed upon $, can 
now be extended to specify the types of 
Conflict resolutions most likely to be ob- 
ed under free and pressure conditions. 
It is predicted that time pressure will in- 
luce immature solutions of undercontrol 
‚ (Туре IV) or overcontrol through avoid- 
ance (Type III), whereas freedom from 
pressure will facilitate a construc- 
tive, self-approved manner of expressing 
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aggression (Type I) or a defensive indirect 
expression of aggression (Type II). 

The rationale for the above predictions 
is based upon Siipola’s previous research 
on the effects of time pressure upon the 
projective process (Siipola, 1968; Siipola 
& Taylor, 1952; Siipola, et al., 1955), 
This research clearly supports the predic- 
tion that freedom from time pressure 
should favor Type I solutions whereas 
pressure should increase Type IV solu- 
tions. There is some evidence from the 
Rorschach research (Siipola & Taylor, 
1952) to link pressure also to Type III, 
but none to link Type II to freedom. The 
latter linkage was based on the assump- 
tion that defensive solutions of a complex 
type involve delay and hence require 


time. 
Method 


To test the basic hypothesis that a 
direct relationship exists between emo- 
tionally immature resolutions of aggres- 
sion-related conflict and the amount of 
time pressure imposed upon $, three inde- 
pendent groups were administered the 
same TAT test under different time con- 
ditions. Thus practice effects from one 
condition to another were absent and 
could not confound the results. 


Subjects 

E administered a modified form of t 
TAT to 68 female Ss in an Introducto 
Psychology course at Smith College. 5: 
were divided at random into three basic 
groups: pressure (Group Р, №19), neu- 
tral (Group N, №=21) and freedom 
(Group F, N=28). 
Administration 

Ss іл small groups were presented eight 
slides of TAT pictures. Instead of the 
standard TAT procedure, a special format 
was used consisting of four questions 
about each picture. 
Timing 

For each card, the total time taken by 
$ for the completion of the task was re- 
corded by E. Each S recorded her own 
reaction time for each picture, i.e., the 
amount of time which elapsed between 
5° initial exposure to the picture and the 
time 5 began to write. 
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Selection of Cards 

Since the major interest here is in de- 
termining how Ss will react to “hostile 
cards, eight of the standard TAT cards 
were selected primarily on the basis of 
their hostility arousing stimulus proper- 
ties. The cards selected were the follow- 
ing, (in order of increasing hostility 
value): 7 GF, 6 GF, 12 F, 6BM, 4, 9 GF, 
13 MF, 18 GF. The criterion for deter- 
mining the hostility value of the cards 
was based on the Thurstone Equal Ap- 
pearing Interval Scale value from research 
on the scaling of the TAT for hostility 
(Murstein, David, Fisher & Furth, 1961). 
This criterion was selected because all 31 
TAT cards were rated for their inherent 
stimulus quality of hostility, and the 
raters were college Ss similar to those 
used in this research. Seven of the cards 
were rated in the upper half of all cards 
for hostility value; one card (7 GF) was 
rated lower but was included because pre- 
vious research showed that this 5 popula- 
tion generally interpreted it as a hostile 
situation. 

Two further criteria were used in the 
selection of the pictures: (а) two people 
must appear in each picture since, as 
Kaufmann (1970, p.55) points out, it 
takes at least two people to make an ag- 
gressive stimulus Situation; and, (b) one 
of these people must be a female 80 that 
the S will be more likely to identify with 
that figure. The eight cards finally chosen 
represented a great variety of combina- 
lions of people with Tespect to sex, age 
and relationship, e.g., peer-peer, mother- 
daughter, older man-younger woman, etc. 


Order of Cards 


The eight TAT cards were presented in 
order from low to high hostility value. 
This type of order, used also by Saltz 
(1962) was chosen because it prevented 
Tesponse generalization of aggressive re- 
Sponses from pictures with the highest 
hostility values to subsequent pictures 
with relatively lower hostility values. 


Format for TAT Responses 
For each picture the following qu 
: i es- 
tions were asked in the order E E 
© questions were varied slightly in 


order to make them appropriate for the 
figures in each picture. 


Management of Aggression in TAT Stories 

1. What action is now taking place in 
the picture? 

2a. How does X feel toward Y? 

2b. How strongly does X feel this 
way? 

3a. How does Y feel toward X? 

3b. How strongly does Y feel this 
way? 

4. What will the final outcome or at 
tion be? 

This structured format was important 
for a number of reasons. Response to û 
TAT picture involves several complex 
processes: perception of the picture, idet 
tion and formulation of the story, and in 
this case, actual writing. The format 
chosen allowed 5 to react quickly to the 
stimulus without having to formulate a 
plan and sequence for telling the entire 
story. It also allowed for a more immedi: 
ate response by solving the problem of 
where to begin in writing the story. The 
special format also resulted in approxi 
mately equal length stories from each 
group since it limited the space available 
for the S’s response. Finally, the formal 
structured S's response for ease of scor 
ing. 


Instructions 
The following instructions were cont 
mon for all groups: А 
"I am going to show you a set of pit 
tures, and I would like you to imagi 
what is happening in each picture. M. 
are to write answers to questions E 
each picture on the questionnaire КУ, 
have received.” Specific instructions a 
each group followed. Group P was al 
lowed 3 to 4 minutes to complete 
questions, and S was told: "You m 
give your very first impression of the P! 1 
ture.” Group N was allowed 5 to 6 E 
utes, and was given no instructions #8 7 
speed of reaction. Group F was allowe à 
to 8 minutes, and S was told: "Take at 
much time as you like both in loc " 
the picture and in writing your answers: j 


i 
y 
Method of Scoring of 
Each story was classified under о 
the four following types of conflict 1 
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lution depending upon the predominant 
mode of solution adopted by S. They are 
listed in order of the degree of emotional 
maturity implied by the resolution. 


Type I Controlled Expression 
of Aggression 

(EM Values = Mental 8, Verbal 7, Ac- 
tion 6) 

Aggression is expressed openly and di- 
rectly but in an ego-controlled, self-ac- 
ceptable manner. Here the approach tend- 
ency to express aggression (in action, 
words, or thoughts and feelings) wins out 
but is moderated in some form (e.g., 
guilt) by the normal inhibition against the 
uncontrolled expression of aggression. 


Type II Overcontrol With Defensive 
Expression of Aggression 

(EM Value = 5) 

The story represents a compromise of 
the expression-inhibition tendencies. The 
S produces a defensive story which dis- 
torts some aspect of the aggressive motive 
(e.g., subject, object, affect) but the story 
still retains an indirect suggestion of ag- 
gression. All types of defense mechanisms 
are included here except repression. 


Type Ш Overcontrol 
With Avoidance of Aggression 

(EM Value = 4) 

Despite the hostile nature of the stim- 
ulus cards, 5 produces a pleasant or neu- 
tral story with no hint of direct or defen- 
Sive aggression expressed. Here the inhibi- 
tion tendency wins out, implying repres- 
Sion of the motive of aggression. 


Type IV Uncontrolled Expression 
of Aggression 

(EM Values = Mental 3, Verbal 2, 
Action 1) 


Aggression is expressed directly in 
Primitive, uncontrolled aggressive acts, 
words, or thoughts and feelings which are 
Normally ego-alien. Here the approach 
tendency to express aggression wins out 
and no attempt is made to mitigate, de- 
fend, or rationalize the aggressive behav- 
ior. For example, there is a complete lack 
of guilt. 


To rate the stories, a scoring key was 
made out in advance for each picture. 
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The two authors scored the 544 stories 
obtained independently and then made a 
combined decision on the few cases of 
disagreement. A third rater, a clinical 
psychologist, then also scored the stories 
independently without knowing to which 
group S belonged; her scoring was identi- 
cal to the original scoring for 97% of the 
stories. 


An overall Emotional Maturity (EM) 
score was obtained for each S. This score 
was obtained by assigning a specific value 
on an eight point scale for the maturity 
level of a given type of story; the ЕМ 
score represents the average of the EM 
values for the eight pictures. Within 
Types I and IV, which represent direct 
expressions of aggression, different values 
were assigned to the expression of aggres- 
sion in acts, words, or mental thoughts 
and feelings. The frequency obtained by 
S for any given type of resolution 
amounts to a relative score since the total 
frequency is always eight, and since each 
story is classified under only one type. 


It was found that certain cards 
strongly favored a particular type of con- 
flict solution; the mean EM score for all 
Ss varied from 3.8 to 5.1 on the eight 
cards. There was no clear relation be- 
tween the EM score and the hostility 
value of the card. Given this type of stim- 
ulus variability, it was essential that all Ss 
included in the sample had a complete 
record of eight, complete, scorable stor- 
ies. 


_ Results 


Time Data 

The instructions and the time allotted 
for the response to each picture were 
manipulated in an attempt to induce vari- 
ations in time pressure. If the manipula- 
tions were successful, the three basic 
groups should differ in both total time 
and reaction time. Group F should ex- 
ceed Group P in both these measures and 
Group N should fall in between. 


As shown in Tables 1 and 2, all three 
groups differed reliably in the expected 
directions for both total time and reac- 
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Table 1 


Total Response Time Per Picture in Seconds 
Means and Standard Deviations 


| 
Management of Aggression in TAT Stories | 


Comparison of Groups 


t р 
Pressure Pys Е 11.77 <.001 
Neutral PvsN 6.40 <.001 
Free FvsN 6.00 <.001 


* One S omitted; time data incomplete. 


tion time. For total time per picture the 
results were highly significant, with all 
three comparisons resulting in г values sig- 
nificant at far beyond the .001 level of 
confidence. For reaction time, all three 
comparisons were significant at less than 
the .01 level. Thus, it seems clear that the 
directions and limitations on time did 
produce important variations in time 
pressure which should result in behavioral 
differences between the groups. One 
should note that the instructions to 
Group P to give one’s first impression re- 
sulted in a much quicker mean reaction 
time per picture (10.3 seconds in compar- 
ison to 27.8 seconds for Group F), thus 
showing that the pressure affected Group 
P’s response to Question 1 as well as the 
mean response time for all four questions 
(171 seconds in comparison to 322 for 
Group F). 


Although there were these highly sig- 
nificant time differences between the 
three basic groups, there was great varia- 
bility within each group as shown by the 
standard deviations and hence a great deal 
of overlap between groups. As might be 
expected, Group F showed the greatest 
amount of variability since Ss in this 
group were free to either follow or disre- 
gard the directions. Some Ss in this group 
imposed upon themselves strong time 
pressure completing their storjes in as 
short a time as many Ss in Group N and 


even some in Group P. Other Ss took full 
advantage of the freedom from time pres- 
sure by taking the full eight minutes al- 
lowed to write their stories. Since self- 
imposed time pressure would probably 
produce the same type of stories as p 
ternally imposed pressure, the results o 
Group F will include two samples: all Ss 
in Group F (N=28); Ss in this group 
(Group F, corrected, N=19) who took at 
least five minutes, on the average, to conr 
plete their stories; this eliminated overia 
with Group P. Ss in Group N overlappe 
in their time scores with both of ш 
other groups; hence one cannot expec 
the stories of Group N to differ signifi- 
cantly from those of the other two 
roups. 

One should note that the eight cards 
varied from 210 sec. to 274 sec. in the 
mean time taken by all Ss to write the 
Story, indicating that the stimuli vary 
considerably in difficulty. 


Content Analysis 

Given the basic hypothesis, that there 
is a direct relationship between emotion- 
ally immature resolutions of aggression 
related conflict and the amount of ш. 
pressure imposed upon S, the followi Е 
predictions were tested. First, the gronh 
will differ in their Emotional Matur 
(EM) score, with Group F having a hight i 
mean score than Group P and with Er. 
N falling in between. Second, for Gro 
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Table 2 


Reaction Time Per Picture in Seconds 
Means and Standard Deviations 


Group 


Pressure 
Neutral 


Free 


| ® Опе 5 omitted; time data incomplete. 


10.20 


Comparison of Groups 


VAE) 
7.05 


Pys F 
Pys N 
FysN 


6.49 
4.17 
2.99 


Table 3 
Means and Standard Deviations of EM Scores 


Pressure 


Neutral 


Free 


Free (corr.) 


® One-tailed test. 


F a higher proportion of the stories will 
be of Types I and II whereas for Group P 
a higher proportion of stories will be of 
Types Ш and IV. 

The results presented in Table 3 sup- 
. Port the prediction concerning the Ej 
Score. The difference between Groups P 
and F was significant at a confidence level 
of p < .025. When a correction in the 


Comparison of Groups 


F(c) vs N 2:32 «.025 
FvsP 240 <.025 
FvsN 1.36 «10 
P vs № 64 ns 


composition of Group F was made by 
eliminating those Ss who did not follow 
the directions, the difference reached sig- 
nificance at the р < .005 level. The EM 
score for Group N fell between that of 
Groups P and F and was significantly 
lower (p < .025) than that of Group F 
(corrected). Although the differences be- 
tween the groups were not impressive, 
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Table 4 


Frequencies of Various Types of Conflict Resolution 
Means and Standard Deviations 


— 


Types Ш & IV Comparison of Groups 


Types I & II 
иш. 
Group a= К 
Е(с) vsP | 2.96 | <.005 
1.31 5.42 1.31 
Pm ч, F(c) уз № | 1.80 | <05 
Еур 2.32 | <.025 
3.06 | 1.55 | 4.91 1.55 
piper "FvsN 1.08 ns 
PvsN 1.14 ns 
Free Bor | 1.53 | 443 1.53 
N=28 
Free (corr.) 4.00 1.63 4.00 1.63 
N=19 


2 One-tailed test. 


they did support the prediction that time 
pressure produces a decrease in the matu- 
rity level at which Ss manage aggression 
in their TAT stories, 

An analysis of the frequencies with 
Which the stories Biven by the three 
groups fell within the four types of con- 
flict resolution will give further meaning 
to these results on the overall EM score. 
Table 4 presents the data for the com- 
bined categories I and II in contrast to III 
and IV, while Table 5 provides the data 
for each type separately. 

As expected, the frequency with 
Which stories with. relatively mature solu- 
lions (Types I and II) are written de- 
creased gradually with time pressure 
while the frequency of stories with im- 
mature solutions (Types Ш and IV) in- 
creased. As shown in Table 4, Group F 
(corrected) showed a reliable difference 
in the frequency of stories of Types I and 
П (and conversely III and IV) from both 


Group P (p < .005) and Group N (p € 
05). 


An analysis of the data for each aera 
tate type (See Table 5) shows that in the 
case of the relatively mature resolutions, 
Type I gave reliable differences perd 
the groups, whereas Type II did not, т 
though even here the trend was in t | 
predicted direction. In the case of the e 
mature resolutions, although the Es 
Was in the predicted direction for ш! 
Types III апа IV, few of the ЧЕР 
between the groups were significant. b 
most reliable difference was shown | 
Group Р in comparison to Group F (co И 
rected); it had a greater frequency (P 
-025) of uncontrolled Type IV stories. 1 

An additional important point shou 
be noted. For each of the groups, p: 
III (overcontrol with avoidance of aggr id 
sion) is the preferred mode of response i 
the "hostile" cards. The fact that p 
one-third (in Group F) to nearly one- 


Ы se ب‎ 
= ا‎ uum, 


-— = 


Table 5 


Frequencies of Various Types of Conflict Resolution 
Means and Standard Deviations 


Type Ш 


Group 
S.D. E S.D. 
Pressure 1.42 1.15 
N=19 
Neutral 1.21 1.48 1.40 
N=21 
Free 1.57 1.75 1.40 
N=28 


Free (corr.) 
N=19 


Comparison 
of Groups L 
F(c) vs P 2.07 р 
F(c) vs N 39 ns 
F ys P 91 ns 
FvsN 68 ns 
PvsN 1.54 «.10 


? One-tailed test. 
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in Group N) of the Ss’ stories were Type 
11 shows the strong tendency in Smith 
College females to deny and repress the 
aggressive impulse, There is a gradual in- 
crease in the frequency of such stories as 
time pressure increases, 


Discussion 


The main prediction of this research 
was supported by the results, especially 
when 5s not following directions were 
eliminated from Group F. Time pressure 

Ч the maturity level of the con- 
flict solutions in TAT ко related to 
aggression, The stories of Group F dif- 
fered reliably from those of both Groups 
P and N; the difference between Groups 
N and P was not significant. The second 
prediction specifying the types of conflict 
Solution expected under freedom and 
time pressure was only partially sup- 
ported, The most dependable effect of 
pressure n that t3 Toe, the fre- 
quency of uncontrolled (Type IV) stories 
while decreasing the frequency of ego 
controlled (Type 1) stories, 

results are similar to those ob- 

tained in previous research on the Specific 
effects of time pressure upon other pro- 
Jective tests. In the research on inkblots 
(Süpola & Taylor, 1952) it was found 
that free conditions revealed the personal- 
ity at its best, whereas ressure condi- 
tions revealed the personality at its worst. 
most distinctive response under free. 
dom was a highly constructive, ego-con- 
trolled response (a human movement ге. 
дош). ereas under pressure the most 

tinctive responses were uncontrolled (a 
pure color response) or overcontrolled 
through avoidance (small detail responses 
OF rejections). In the research on word 
association (Dunn, Bliss, & Siipola, 1958) 
Ss reacting rapidly were found to be im- 
pulsive while those reacting slowly had 
control over their impulsivity. And, fin- 
ally, in the research on sentence comple- 
tion (Siipola, 1968) a direct relationship 
Was found between the amount of time 
oen imposed and the fre uency of 

ulsive ego-alien responses (as judged 
and non-self-approved completions 
(as judged by S). In marked contrast, 
under freedom Ss gave reliably higher fre- 
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quencies of ego-syntonic, self-approve 
completions. 

The theoretical implication of all his 
research on the projective process is that | 
a given type of response cannot have 
fixed symptomatic meaning under vary- 
ing experimental conditions. The diagnos 
tic meaning of an uncontrolled aggressive 
TAT story will vary with the amount of 
time pressure exerted by E. Under strong 
pressure, it may signify nothing mor 
than conformity with instructions where 
as under freedom, it may be predictive of 
an impulsive manic type of personality, 
Similarly, in other projective tests it ha 
been found (Siipola, Walker, & Kolb 
1955) that on the Rorschach, a color (C) 
response is adjustive under pressure but 

adjustive under freedom; in word a 
sociation, a contrast response is adjusti 


The practical implication of this re 
search is self evident. Since TAT tests are 
administered under varying conditions 0 
time pressure in both clinical and research 


The fact that Ss іп Group F showed 89 
much variability in the time taken 10 | 
write their stories raises the question 
Whether self-imposed time pressure has 
the same effect on the content of TAT 
Stories as experimentally imposed pres. 
sure. If the latter decreases the maturity 
level of stories, the former should also 
This inference can readily be tested by 
determining whether for Group F there i 
any relation between the time taken to 
write the story and the EM score. The 
correlation of the median time per story 
and the EM score for Group F was + 37, 9 
significant at the .03 level; the correla- 
tions for the other two groups were not 
Significant. 
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That self-imposed pressure under free 
conditions has exactly the same effect 
upon the maturity level of TAT stories as 
experimentally imposed pressure has in- 

' teresting implications. It suggest that S's 
tempo of reacting under free conditions is 
of itself of diagnostic importance. This 
conclusion is confirmed by Weissman's 
(1964) study of various groups of adoles- 
cents; he found reaction time on the TAT 
lo be the single best predictor of aggres- 
sive acting-out behavior. 

The fact that all three groups in this 
study showed a strong tendency to avoid, 
deny, or repress the aggressive impulse, as 
shown by the high proportion of Type Ш 
stories, deserves comment. Apparently 
the majority of Ss preferred to perceive 
the “hostile” cards through rose colored 
glasses; they created stories in which the 
heroine and everybody else was happy. 
Some Ss wrote love stories in response to 
even Card 18 GF. 

This finding is, of course, to be ex- 
pected from female Ss. There is ample 
evidence (Wiggins et al., 1971) to prove 
sex differences in the management of ag- 
gression. Women are more likely to re- 
Solve the conflict over aggression by 
Strong inhibition of this impulse. Since 
Aggressiveness in our society is associated 
With the masculine role, women are pun- 
ished for aggressive behavior; thus for 
Women aggression becomes linked with 
anxiety, guilt, and repression. Suppos- 
*dly, the inhibition of aggression is much 
Stronger in the middle and upper-middle 
Socioeconomic groups (Mussen & Naylor, 
1954) represented by our subject popula- 
tion of Smith College students. 

The difficulties of doing controlled re- 
Search on the TAT all came to light dur- 
ing this study. The main difficulty is 
caused by the variability in the stimulus 
quality of the cards. The cards are not 
equal in difficulty (as shown by the time 
data) nor in the variety of solutions (and 
hence EM scores) allowed by the card. 
Nor were the cards equal in their hostility 
ducing properties; thus an uncontrolled 
Aggressive story to the least “hostile” card 
Would have a different diagnostic mean- 
ing from that given to the most 

hostile” card. There is also (or there- 
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fore) considerable within 5 variability, 
Given all these sources of variability, it is 
critical to keep the stimuli constant in 
kind and number for all Ss, It is equally 
important that a large number of cards be 
used; some research on aggression has 
been based on only three cards. 
Generalization of the findings of this 
research is limited by the following condi- 
tions; the Ss consisted of a highly selec- 
ted sample of college women of a certain 
socioeconomic class; the TAT cards used 
were selected for their hostility educing 
properties; the method of administering 
the TAT was drastically modified as was 
the method of scoring. 
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Influence of Stimulus Properties 
of the Sentence-Completion-Method on Projection and Adjustment 
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and MARTINE VAN HOOF-VAN PARYS’ 
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Université Catholique de Louvain 


Summary: The influence of stimulus properties of the Sentence-Completion-Method 
(SCM) were investigated by creating a two dimensional SCM. The first dimension consisted 
of positive, negative, or neutral stems, and the second dimension involved phrasing the stems 
in an impersonal manner or in the first person mode, Combining the two mier dn yielded 
six possible combinations which were utilized in an analysis of variance model with Belgian 
school children. The various combinations were scored for projection and “adjustment.” 
Results indicate that neutral items and first person items outdistanced impersonal items. For 

adjustment," positively toned items were judged more highly than negative or neutral ones 


and first person items more highly than impersonal ones. 


The importance of the stimulus prop- 
erties of projective techniques in deter- 
mining the nature of the response has 
been demonstrated in numerous studies 
(Eron, 1950; Murstein, 1963; Murstein & 
Wolf, 1970). It has also been suggested 
that the Sentence-Completion-Method 
(SCM) is one of the most valid of all of 
the projective techniques (Goldberg, 
1965; Murstein, 1965). Insofar as the 
SCM is also regarded as falling toward the 
Structured end of the projective con- 
tinuum, it might be supposed that the ef- 
fect of its stimulus properties on the pro- 
jective response would be fairly well 
known. However, while there have been 
Several studies in this area, our knowledge 
of the stimulus effect is rather limited. 

Sacks (1949), and Cromwell and 
Lundy (1954) offered data supporting 
the premise that first-person sentence 
Stems are superior in their ability to elicit 
Meaningful responses than are third-per- 
Son stems. However, these results have 
been questioned by Murstein (1965) and 
Goldberg (1965) because of possible con- 
Ounding with other variables such as af- 
fect level, order of presentation, and 
" The experiment was undertaken while the 


st author was Fulbright Professor at the Uni- 
Versité Catholique de ан 


2 Тһе authors wish to thank José Paris for his 

Phil of the design of the experiment, and 
ор A. Goldberg for reading and commenting 
^ the manuscript. 


questionable criteria. In sum, the evi- 
dence favoring first-person stems is sug- 
gestive but not conclusive. 

Researchers have also concerned them- 
selves with determining the stimulus pull 
of the affect level of the stem. Research 
by Meltzoff (1951), Trites (1955), Roz- 
ynko (1959) and Stephens (1970) gen- 
erally suggest that affect-positive and af- 
fect-negative stems have a high probabil- 
ity of eliciting positive- and negative- 
affect responses respectively. Concerning 
neutral stems, there is more uncertainty, 
but more positive than negative responses 
have been elicited. None of these studies 
compared the personality revealingness or 
extent of projection elicited from the dif- 
ferent affect-stems. 

Stephens’ (1970) factor-analytic study 
indicated that, for men, there were three 
orthogonal adjustment dimensions for the 
positive, negative, and neutral stems re- 
spectively. In other words, the measures 
of adjustment derived from positive stems 
are neither correlated with adjustment re- 
sponses derived from negative stems nor 
with neutral stem factors. For women, 
however, only two affect factors were 
found, one of negative affect and the 
other of a combination of neutral and 
positive affect. 

None of these studies compared the af- 
fect stems specifically for their ability to 
tap adjustment, and none was systemati- 
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cally constructed so as to compare affect 
levels containing essentially the same 
stem content. Moreover, order effects re- 
garding affect, that is, making sure that 
every affect level received an equal oppor- 
tunity to precede and follow every other 
affect level in all possible combinations, 
has been ignored, The same is largely true 
of the studies investigating first or third 

rson stems with the exception of Sacks’ 

1949) work. 


In conclusion, much remains unknown 
concerning the impact of the SCT stimu- 
lus on the nature of the response. The 
present experiment was undertaken, 
therefore, to investigate the effect of sex, 
first person versus impersonal stems, and 
positive, negative, or neutral affect level 
of the stems on the depth of projection 
of the responses and on the judged malad- 
justment of the response. Order effects 
were controlled by systematic arrange- 
ment of all possible affect and subject 
шу; (first person or impersonal) condi- 

ons. 


Method 
Test Construction 


It was decided to construct a 36-item 
test with six possible variations of each 
stem. These variations included the sen- 
tence subject dimension (first person or 
impersonal) and the stem-affect dimen- 
sion (positive, negative, or neutral); thus a 
total of 216 sentence stems were utilized, 
Inspiration came from a multitude of sen- 
tence completion methods and from im- 
agination. Most items taken from other 
tests were altered so as to fit the needs of 
the experiment. Since the subject popula- 
tion was French speaking, all English 
items were translated into the appropriate 
French equivalent by the authors. An ex- 
ample of the six possible combinations 
for an item is shown for item 9 (trans- 
lated into English): 
Impersonal-Positive 
A good report сагі... 
First Person-Positive 
When I have a good report card. . . 
Impersonal-Negative 
A bad report card. . . 
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First-Person Negative 

When I have a bad report card, . 
Impersonal-Neutral 

A report card. . . 
First-Person Neutral 

When I receive my report card... 


There are 720 ways of arranging the order 
of presentation of the six different di- 
mensions. Each S took a 36-item test. 
Therefore, he was randomly assigned six 
of the 720 sequences of items taken six at 
a time. His first six items, for example, 
might have been first person-positive, 
impersonal-neutral, impersonal-positive, 
first person-negative, first person-neutral, 
impersonal-negative. Items 6 through 12 
would take another sequence of six items, 
etc. Because in this manner all possible 
arrangements are covered by 120 sub. 
jects, this was the number of Ss selected, 
divided equally by sex. 
Subjects 

Ss were drawn from the Brussels area 
where the entire public school population 
is systematically tested by the psychology 
staff of the Ecole de Santé Publique of 
the Université Catholique de Louvain 
with a battery of aptitude and psycholog: 
ical measures at least once during theif 
period at the /ycée. The Ss were selected 
as a function of immediate availability.’ 
The mean age of the men was 15.06: 
years, the standard deviation being 147. 
months. For women the comparable val- | 
ues were 15.50 years and 12.3 months. 
None of these differences was significant. | 


Instructions and Procedure 

Because the testing program had been 
in force a number of years, no special in- 
Structions were needed to explain tht 
reason for testing. The test was гере 
sented as being one of the various person 
ality test$ to be subsequently administer 
ed, and each S was urged to finish the test 
by completing the sentence stem Wi 
whatever he wished. Ss understood that 
the test was not related to the regular 
school program. 


Measures and Method of Analysis 


The index of projection, developed by 
the first author, was a four-point 8 


Sex, Subject of Sentence, and Affect Level for E 


First 1 1 
Person mpersona x эана Impersonal 


First Person Impersonal 


| Note:— The higher the score the greater the projection. 


Table 2 


Mean Scores for All Combinations of Experimental Variables 
(Sex, Sentence Focus, Affect Level) for “Adjustment” 


Sentence Focus 
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Table 1 
Mean Scores for Cells for All Possible Combinations of 


l 93.85 85.92 
First Person Ітрегѕопа 


Note: The higher the score the better the adjustment. 
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Between Ss 
Sex (S) 
Error 

Within Ss 
Affect (A) 
Sentence Focus (F) 
SxA 
SxF 
AxF 
AxFxS 

Error Within * 
error | 
error 2 


error 3 


*p«.05 
**p«.0l 
*** p <,001 


? Separate error terms were used to test A and Ax S (error 1), Е and Fx S (error 2), 
and Ax F and AXF xS (error 3) because a Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of variance 
revealed a significant value between these three sources of error variance (p < .05). 


Tunning from an acutely revealing re- 
sponse (When she rejected me . . . I didn't 
give a damn about her; scored 4) to one 
essentially devoid of the projection of 
content as in a simple elaboration of the 
stem (The past . . . is past; scored 1). The 
four-point maladjustment scale, also de- 
veloped by the first author, ran from a 
well-adjusted healthy response (When I 
think of my friends ... I am happy; 
scored 4) to one of clear maladjustment 
(I often think ... that I am worthless; 


NER лл. 
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Table 3 
Analysis of Variance (Type VI) of Sentence Completion Test for "Projection" 


8.85 *** 


4.42* 
93.40*** 
48 


amples of each kind of score for both 1 
iables was used to train the third e 
fourth authors, who served as scorers. s 
terscore reliability between the w 
Scorers as gleaned from a sample protoc 
was .93 for the projection measure ani 
-62 for the maladjustment one. Althou A 
the second measure was not as ШШ 
hoped, it was judged sufficiently high 
urposes of the experiment. Р 
i The data e шуге by a desig? 


Scored 1). A manual with numerous 
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Table 4 


Analysis of Variance (Type VI) of Sentence Completion Test for Adjustment 


| I. MURSTEIN, R. M. СОГОМ, М. de LEVAL, and M. Van PARYS 


SxA 
SxF 
AxF 


Error Within? 


хер < 001 


Between Ss 
Sex (S) 
Error 
Within Ss 
Affect (A) 
Sentence Focus (F) 


42 


74.93*** 

35.46*** 
21 
1.56 
1:25 
20 


a 
The three error terms for Affect, Sentence Focus, and their inter-actions did not 
| differ significantly when tested by a Bartlett's test for homogeneity of variance and 


hence were pooled. 


labeled as Type VI by Lindquist (1953) 
With differences between the male and fe- 
male students constituting the independ- 
ent (between) effects, and differences 
‘mong the affect conditions of the sen- 
tence stems and first- or impersonal sub- 
jects and the various interactions consti- 
tuting the within effects. 


Results 

The mean scores for each of the twelve 
experimental cells (sex x affect x subject 
$ stem) are shown in Table 1 for projec- 
On and in Table 2 for maladjustment. 
analysis of variance of the projective 
‘Measure is summarized in Table 3 and for 

maladjustment measure in Table 4. 
Inspection of Table 3 indicates that 
l boys projected more to the SCM than 
for the girls. Regarding the stimulus value 
Of the stem, neutral items elicited consid- 


erably more projection than the positive 
and negative items which were about the 
same. A highly significant difference was 
found between the first person and im- 

rsonal focus of the sentence with the 
ormer eliciting considerably more projec- 
tion. The one significant interaction oc- 
curred between affect-level and focus 
with the superiority of the first-person 
focus being significantly greater for neu- 
tral items than for either positive or nega- 
tive ones. 

Turning to the analysis of variance of 
“adjustment” (See Table 4), a highly sig- 
nificant value was found for affect, with 
positively toned sentence stems yielding 
much better indices of adjustment than 
either neutral or negative stems which 
were at about the same level. The subject 
focus also proved significant, with first- 
person stems yielding higher adjustment 
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Discussion 


The significantly greater amount of 
projection manifested by the boys com- 
pared to the girls might be unexpected by 
American standards where girls often 
seem more highly motivated in school 
tasks than boys. In Belgium, however, the 
attitude towards women seems less posi- 
tive than in the United States. As a result 
of this stereotype, girls are not regarded 
as favorably as boys and are often 
thought to be sly, deceitful, and apt to 
cheat on examinations if given the slight- 
ем occasion. It is possible, therefore, that 
girls, aware of the prejudice against them, 
lend to be more defensive and to avoid 
c response which makes them 

tod Ee. This К» 
bid rg investigated empir- 

Q^ future research. T 

: rs of the ape items 
suggests that the omission of positive or 
py Macha x Y to elicit 
more formal rom 5 than 
guiding him to a by the use of 
positive or negative It is important 
to note that the neutral stems were not 
= or E but were rath- 

uncommi respect to affect. 
Indeed, the focussing on the first person 
showed a profound Superiority in elicitin 

tion over the impersonal model, 

the presence of a first person stem in 

а neutral context proved most effective in 


ting proj , 

Соает the adjustment variable, it 
may be seen that positive-affect stems 
elicited a highly adjusted response as did 
first-person items. Apparently, positive- 
affect Stems elicit a socially desirable 
set” which does not make for much pro- 
jection. On the other hand, the use of 
first-person stems while eliciting a “look 
good set" offsets this difficulty by elicit- 
ing a good deal of projection as well, 

The results of the present experiment 
suggest that the best kind of SCM for 
eliciting projection would be one in 
which the stems were all in the first per- 
son and of neutral affect. It is note- 
worthy that the Rotter Incomplete Sen- 
tences Blank which has manifested a good 
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degree of validity over several st 
(Goldberg, 1965) contains a majority 
first-person items and an even grea 
majority of neutral ones. 

ere are obviously certain cautio) 
which should be noted regarding the деј 
erality of our findings. First, the gener: 
zability of our results compiled with. 
population of adolescents to other 
tions and other age groups is unkno 
Also, there may be various exceptions 
the general trends we have noted. Cert 


contexts. Moreover, with respect to meas 
uring adjustment, the most accura 
modes of presentation can only be deter 
mined by comparing them with diagn 
tic criteria, something not done in the 
present experiment. It may well be thata 
positive stem, for example, is more accure 
ate diagnostically when it elicits a positive 
response than is a negative stem when it 
elicits a negative response. The investiga 
tion of the diagnostic import of a positive 
response to a negative stem as opposed to 
à negative response is another area 
worthy of study. 

In sum, it is our belief that the already 
valuable SCM could be improved still fur- 
ther by a careful examination of the е 
fectiveness of different stimulus effects 
with a wide variety of subjects in varied 
contexts, 
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Body Image of Handicapped Children 


OTTO WEININGER, G. ROTENBERG, and A. HENRY 
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University of Toronto 


+ Inan investigation of the body image of handicapped children, eight institution- 
Ne oe with spina bifida were compared with eight similarly afflicted children resid- 
ing at home and attending a special day-school for handicapped children. A control group of 
eight normal children were matched for age and sex, as were the two handicapped groups, 
All Ss were within the normal range of intelligence. A make-a-person task was individually 
administered. The three-dimensional figures created by the Ss were duplicated in exact 
proportion on graph paper to facilitate measurement and to obtain pertinent data Results 
indicate that the institutionalized group has a more distorted body image than that of either 
the group attending day-school or the normal group. 


This study is an attempt to investigate 
and compare the body image of institu- 
tionalized, handicapped children with 
that of non-institutionalized children. 

The physical abnormality selected for 
this study is spina bifida, a defect in the 
normal closure of the spinal column. The 
most common site of this defect is the 
lower lumbar area, although the site can 
occur anywhere along the spinal column. 
When the bony defect is associated with a 
neural defect, a hernial protrusion of the 
meninges of the spinal cord may result, 
along with protrusion of the neural con. 
tents outside of the bony canal. A severe 
lesion of this sort causes loss of bladder 
control, impairment of bowel function, 
and paralysis of the lower limbs. The inci- 
dence of spina bifida in the general pop- 
ulation is approximately two per thou- 
sand. This specific physical handicap was 
selected to insure that Ss would have the 
hand ability necessary to carry out the 
Specific manual task designed to examine 
body image. 

Body image is a term which refers to 
the body as a psychological experience, 

and focuses on the feelings and attitudes 
of the individual toward his own body. It 
is concerned with the person’s subjective 
experiences with his body and the way he 
has organized these experiences. Each in- 
dividual has the difficult task of meaning- 
fully organizing the sensations from his 
own body as he develops. Cleveland and 
Fisher (1958) describe body image as “lit- 
erally an image of his own body which 


the individual has evolved through experi 
ence [p.X].” 

An examination of recent literature re- 
veals very few studies of body image of 
handicapped children: 

Meisner, Thoreson, & Butler (1967) 
compared male and female adolescents on 
the impact of obvious physical handicap | 
on self-concept. The main conclusion was 
that the greatest impact on the self-con- 
cept occurred for females with physical 
problems of high impact and visibility. 
The physically handicapped adolescent 
comes to realize the permanence of his 
physical condition. He looks upon him: 
self as the “final edition,” whereas the 
young child is able to hope or wish fora 
change. Friedenberg (1959), in discussing 
adolescents, says “adolescent growth 
seriously blocked by anything that keeps 
youngsters from responding specifically 
to one another [p.65]." On the question 
of the impact on both male and female 5s 
of high-visibility physical problems, 
Friedenberg indicates that: 

Boys seem to be usually more concerned 
with their appearance than girls, and also 0 
have more idea of what they actually look like. 
Our image of a beautiful girl is so rigidly dè 
fined that it has become, in a sense, highly im 
personal. Girls, therefore, are likely to apptoa® 
beauty as if it were an effect to be achieved — 
an external one [p.53]. J 

Centers and Centers (1963) compare. 
body image of amputee and non-ampu a 
children as revealed in figure drawings 
The findings indicated that “ampute 
children in draw-a-person tests main 
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Table 1 
Description of Sample Groups 


Group 1 Institutionalized 


Group 2 
Non-institutionalized 


Group 3 Control 


Tepresent their bodies and those of others 
realistically, and on the whole, non- 
defensively [p.165].” 

Machover (1949) suggests that “special 
parts of the body may acquire vulnerabil- 
ity to the extent that they are the axes of 
the emotional life and the adjustment of 
the individual [p.8].” In the results of a 
study of drawings done by 20 orthopedic 
cases Machover found that, although the 

area of insult” was usually indicated, the 

type of handicap could not be deter- 
mined without reference to personal his- 
tories. 

Alessi and Anthony (1969) were able 
to point out the uniformity of childrens’ 
attitudes toward physical disabilities. 
Forty-two physically handicapped boys 
and girls attending summer camp were 


- asked to give their preference rankings of 


Six drawings of children displaying the 
Presence or absence of various types of 
disability. The conclusion from the data 
Was that children of diverse backgrounds 
have the same consistent preference pat- 
tern in evaluating various physical disabil- 
ities. However, analysis suggested that the 
attempt to posit a basic cultural uniform- 
ity in the ranking of the six pictures used 
may have been in error. 

The studies cited reveal no consistent 
results with regard to body image and 
self-concept. In the present study, the 

Was to determine whether there 
Would be significant differences in the 
‘Ody image among groups of institution- 
alized, physically handicapped children, 
Non-institutionalized, physically handi- 
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Boys 
Age Range 


13-17 


14-16% 


capped children and physically normal 
children. 


Method 


Subjects 

Ss in Group 1 were institutionalized 
spina bifida cases, confined to either 
wheel-chairs or stretchers. All were pa- 
tients in Bloorview Children’s Hospital in 
Toronto, a chronic hospital for children 
ranging in age from 2% to 18 years of age. 
The average period of institutionalization 
for the Ss in Group 1 was 7.3 years, 
These children were admitted to the hos- 
pital because their families felt they 
would receive better physical care in a 
hospital than in their own home. They 
remained accepted by their families but 
lived in the hospital. 


Ss in Group 2 were spina bifida cases 
living at home. Six were confined to 
wheel-chairs, one was on a stretcher, 
while one wore leg braces and used 
crutches. One wheel-chair female patient 
in this group had an arthritic condition of 
the hands, and needed some assistance 
from E. Although these children lived 
with their families, their physical illness 
was comparable to that found in Group 
is 

Ss in Group 3 were normal, nonhandi- 
capped children, living at home and 
matched for age and sex with the control 
group (See Table 1). Intellectually, all the 
children functioned within the normal 
range or better as noted on previous intel- 
ligence testing and academic perform- 
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Table 2 


Mann-Whitney U Test 
Comparison of Figure Measurements 


Length of figure 

Proportion of arm to figure 
Proportion of leg to figure 
Proportion of arm and leg to figure 
*р< 01 


ance, Ss in all three groups were matched 
as closely as possible. 


Procedure 


The test was administered individually. As 
ch 5 was brought to the testing room, E be- 
by saying, Hello, John. We are interested in 
out some of the ways in which boys and 


your age think about themselves, and 1 

you will help us, Before we start, 1 would 

like you to know that this is a survey, and your 
name will not be used, so I hope you will 
answer as honestly as possible, If you would 


like to ask me anything as we go along, please 
do, Now, let's start, 


Materials 


A tray was presented to each 5 con- 
taining: 

а) 5 ovoid styrofoam shapes, 
from four inches in length down 
inch, 

b) a bundle of heavy plastic drinking 
straws in red, white, blue, green and yel- 
low; two of each color, and ten in all, 

с) а box of small green plastic spoked 
forms, the number of spokes varying 
from two to eight, with a hole in the cen- 
ter into which a straw could be fitted, 

4) a pointed wooden stylus to bore 
holes in styrofoam, 

е) a pair of scissors to cut straws to 
any desired length. 

At this point S was presented with the 
materials and with remarks such as, “I 
think you'll have fun doing this! Now, 


ranging 
to one 


Normal to 


School to 
Institution 


Normal to 
School Institution 
.005* 
:041* 
.019* 


:014* 


you like,” ог “How do you think it 
should be done?” If necessary, because of 
poor motor control, E occasionally as- 
sisted with the physical part of _ task. 
When S indicated that his “person” was 
complete, E removed it carefully, always 
making some complimentary rem 
such as “That’s really good.” At the en 

of the test, E and S had an opportunity 
to chat for а few moments, and then Ё 
thanked him and returned him to his 
classroom or ward. 


Results 
The main results were obtained from 


analysis of the actual figure measure- - 


ments and then utilizing the Mann-Whit- 
ney U Test of Significance. Table 2 pre- 
sents a comparison of various aspects 0 
figure measurement among the three 
groups. These findings lead to a rejection 
of the basic hypothesis. There is no statis- 
tically significant difference between the 
figure measurement of children with 4 
physical handicap living at home and ло 
mal school children, but there is a e 
tically significant difference between t 

figure measurement of institutionalize 
physically handicapped children and t 


using these things in any way you wish, 
make a person.” These were the only in- 
structions given. In reply to any question- 
ing from 5, E answered, “Do it however 


——————————— PHá—— 
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Table 3 
Average Body Image Performance Measurements 


Length of беше? 
Length of arm 


Length of leg 


a os 
All measurements made in inches. 
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but live 
at home 


Table 4 


Mann-Whitney U Test of 
Comparison of Body Image Proportions 


Proportion of arm to body 
Proportion of leg to body 


Proportion of arm and leg to body 


"p< 01 


Other two groups of children. 

Because the actual physical measure- 
ments (in inches) of the body image per- 
Ormance are so consistently smaller on 
the part of the institutionalized handi- 
Capped children as compared with the 
other two groups, these findings are pre- 
Sented in Table 3. In all measurements 
the children who are physically handi- 
Capped and institutionalized made smaller 
1ригез. Table 4 presents a comparison of 
Ody image proportions. These results in- 
dicate that the institutionalized physi- 


Normal School 
Figures Figures 


Institution 
Figures 


22.3% 27.9% 


16.0%* 


33.1% 


61.9% 


cally handicapped child has made a 
smaller body image in terms of the com- 
parison of the proportion of arm to body, 
leg to body, and arm and leg to body. 

There is no significant difference in 
the body image proportion of measure- 
ments between the normal child group 
and the physically handicapped but living 
at home group of children. It is only the 
proportions of the institutionalized physi 
cally handicapped group of children that 
is significantly smaller then those of the 
other two groups. 


п 
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Machover (1949) states, “The head is eg 
sentially the center for intellectua! power, 
social dominance, and contro! of body 
impulses, It is the only part of the body 
which is consistently exposed to view, 
thus being involved in the function of 
social relationships [p.36] ." With the in 
stitutionalized children, the head is one 
of the few parts of the body not obvi 
ously affected by their handicap as indi 
cated by their constructions. Thus, it be 
comes the most vital part of their exist- 
ence, for it is the only part of the bod 
that functions in all activities in whi 
they participate, This possibly explains 
the fact that in the figures made by the 
срем group, the head is the 

ly t included in every figure, 
and in the majority of figures all ы 
features are indicated, while in several 
they are over-embellished. 

The emphasis in a hospital is on the 
physical welfare of the child; all other as 
pects of life becoming secondary. In com 
trast, the school emphasizes the learning 

, While ministering to the special 
needs of the handicapped child, This 
shift =з ape combined with the bak 
ance pi d by family life, may be com 
ттар a factor in the more “normal” 
image displayed by the children in 

the school group. ү 

Ideally, it can be inferred that the in 
Mitutionalized, handicapped child would 
develop more normally if he were placed 
in а foster home. In cases where this is 
not feasible, perhaps if continuity of at- 
tachment between a child and a particular 
person responsible for his care within the 
institution could be provided, there 
would be increased opportunity for nor 
mal devel nt. 

Rat ‚ we would assume that the 
three groups should perform in a similar 


" manner at the same task because of 


mat for age, sex and intellectual 
ability. ‚ While the data bear oul 
this assumption for the Normal and the 
School groups, the performance of the In 
stitutionalized group differed signifi 
cantly from the others in two important 
ways. Because all other conditions wert 


pen pet we hold the factor of 
tion accountable for the 
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obvious difference in performance. Lack 
of consistency in parental figures and 
limited living experiences to be 
certain of the important under- 
lying the underdeveloped 


image 
schema produced by the pee 4 


physically handicapped child, 
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The Clinical Applicability of Nude Figure Drawings 
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undergraduate male college students drew five figures ~ an automo: 
, è dothed female, a nude male, a nude female — while a continuous 
. Analysis of GSR data showed that activation 


düered significantly from the relatively neutral but equally difficult drawing (i... the 
setommbie) Nude figure drawings significantly in GSR activation from clothed 
figure drawings. GSK responses of largest amplitude showed significant shifts from the 
respons fo secondary sexual bodily areas in the clothed drawings to 
sexual areas la the nude drawings, Only the clothed male and the nude male 
differed significantly between groups judged different in psychosexual adjustment. 
Despite the ‘of findings in de ag ose of the present study is 
the research literature, the DAP has be- two-fold: first, the attempt to replicate 
come one of the most wedofthe some of the findings of Handler and 


Iu 
HIER 


warrant its use аз a ге- 


Other (Handler, 1964; Hand- 
å 1964) which has avoided 
of th drawbacks of 
and which has employed a 


of reference, seems to 


us DAP. in particular, the utili- 
measure of anxi- 

ty and arousal (Handler, 1964) and the 
of graphic indices in a stand- 

research. setting (Handler, 1963), 

x ym ony frame 
ts amenable to con- 
laboratory research. In a recent re- 
Of the literature, Handler (1963) 
research which is 
is beyond the scope 
tecognized reviews (Swen- 


| 


"uiu 
it 
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Reyher (1964) and Handler (1964), spè- 
cifically in regard to their demonstration 
that drawing the human form is inher 
ently more anxiety provoking than draw- 
ing a more neutral stimulus object with 
which it has been equated in drawing dif- 
ficulty; and, second, to demonstrate the 
clinical usefulness of a certain elaboration | 
on the standard DAP-nude figure draw- 
ings. 

Four specific hypotheses were investh 
gated, 


1. That drawing the human form & 
significantly more anxiety provoking, if ' 
terms of GSR activation, than drawing à 
more neutral stimulus object with which 
it has been equated in drawing difficulty: 


П. That drawing the nude human 
form is significantly more anxiety pro 
voking, in terms of GSR activation, than 
drawing the standard, clothed DAP fig: 
ures. 


MI. That the amplitude of GSR ге 
sponses for primary sexual areas, seco 
ary sexual areas, and non-sexual areas 
differ significantly between the clothed 
and nude male drawings and between the 
clothed and nude fi drawings. 


IV. That nude human figure drawing 
are жеўе | more anxiety provoking 
in тА пакса, for those ke 
are to be poorly adjusted psy 
sexually than for those who are judged (0 
be well adjusted psychosexually. 


Method 


bjects and Apparatus 
Ўз consisted of 39 undergraduate male 
students who volunteered to parti- 
ќе in psychological research as part of 
ir requirement for successful comple- 
of introductory psychology. While 
ittached to a Grass #5 Polygraph, each S 
‘asked to draw five figures — an auto- 
while, a clothed male, a clothed female, 
müde male, and a nude female — in ran- 
om order. The drawings were made on 
ts of 8% x 11 unlined paper attached 
а clipboard which was securely an- 
û to one of the arms of a chair, 
ingement of 5, polygraph, and 
olygraph operator was identical with 
described by Handler (1964) in 
$ was seated ina large chair with 
armrests with his ba 
ph. Electrodes were attached to 
of the nonpreferred hand, and 
tely fifteen minutes were al, 
d for skin hydration and general 
tion. The polygraph was in continu- 
ш Operation throughout the testing ses 
| and the GSR activity was perman- 
recorded on polygraph paper. Elec 
and electrode paste manufactured 
EY the Yellow Springs Instrument Com- 
у Were utilized. 


Mration and adaption, a GSR baseline 
f established for each 5. Then he was 


(е separate drawings on separate 
з of paper, with one drawing 
Each S was told that a freshly 
n Буза would be supplied to 
0 drawing. 
were instructed as follows: “Now 
begin.” The result of these minimal 
fictions was typically an increase in 
Activation, and additional time was 
d for S's skin resistance to retum 
stimulus baseline. 5 was then 


ài а period of time was allowed for the 
‘Activation to subside. The same pro- 
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cedure was followed for the S's middle 
and last names. Similarly the 5 was in- 
structed to draw a circle, a square, a tr 
angle, a pentagon, and an oc . After 
this, time was again allowed for the S's 
resistance level to return to the original 
baseline. This series of warm-up drawings 
thus served the function of reducing acti» 
vation produced У the testing situation 
itself and by the "s presence and instruc: 
tions. 
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anxiety generated by each drawing in 
terms of frequency of GSR activity was 
the dependent variable. In addition, the 
GSR of greatest amplitude for the four 
human figure drawings was determined 
by measuring the largest appearing GSR 
response from the point of their initial 
tion to the peak of deflection. The 
response with the greatest deflection in 
ohms was defined as the largest. This re- 
sponse was classified according to 
ther it was related to a non-sexual, 
secondary sexual, or primary sexual 
area. Because of the task-related 
nature of the first GSR response, it was 
excluded from the analysis. 

Following Handler (1964), for the 
male drawings the primary sexual area 
was defined as that area within the waist, 
hip, and groin region; thus, the body 
parts included in this category were the 
genital area, waist and hips. The second- 
ary sexual bodily qe Каша the fol- 
lowin, parts: t rd, chest hair, 
sively du and hair. The non-sexual 
Hes area included the arms, neck, legs, 
he features, hands, fingers, feet and 


For the female drawings, the primary 
bodily area was defined as for the 
male drawings with the exception of the 
bodily Ps included in the breast area. 
Thus, for the female drawings the pri- 
mary sexual bodily parts included the 
со E e. Ne and 
е seco; sexual bodil 
areas included the hair, bodily КОШО, 
and the legs. The non-sexual area in- 
cluded the shoulders, arms, neck, facial 
features, hands, fingers, feet and toes. 
Finally, clothed figure drawings of the 
39 Ss were rated by an experienced clini- 
cal psychologist as to the ten which dem- 
onstrated the best psychosexual adjust- 
ment and the ten which demonstrated the 
poorest psychosexual adjustment in terms 
е fixation Or regression to infantile levels 
of sexuality, overall integration of infan- 
tile Sexuality into adult sexuality, degree 
of emotional maturity, sex role differenti- 
ation, and manifestation of psychopathol- 
ogy. These ratings were made independ- 
ently of any knowledge of the GSR acti- 
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vation they reflected. The reliability Û 
the rating was determined by halil 
samples of drawings independently таќ 
by three Ph.D. clinical psychologists al 
with considerable experience in workin 
with human figure drawings. Кеја 
coefficients of .79, .86, and .81 were ob 
tained. The GSR mean frequency soon 
of the two groups were then compared) 


Results 


To investigate Hypotheses I and II, th 
GSR frequency scores in GSR/cm of d 
figure drawings were subjected to an ай 
ysis of covariance for randomized block 
(Snedecor, 1940) in order to determin 
overall statistical significance. The ord 
designations were used as covariates 10 
the GSR scores in order to account fo 
slight departures from an absolutely 
counterbalanced design. 

An F ratio of 19.05 was obtaine 
which is significant at the .01 level indi 
cating significant differences in the GSK 
reactivity of the five (5) drawings. Ё 
mean GSR reactivity of the drawings 
summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Mean GSR Reactivity 
for the Five Drawings 


Automobile 
Clothed Male 
Clothed Female 
Nude Male 
Nude Female 


These means were compared for sig 
icance by the Duncan’s New Mul 
Range Test (Edwards, 1960). The e 
of the comparisons showed that bo 

clothed male and the clothed fe 
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Table 2 Е 
Tabulation of the GSR’s of Largest Amplitude for the 


Clothed and Nude Male Drawings 


Nude Male — Bodily Area 


Clothed 
3 Male 


Table reads as follows: Each cell entry represents the number of Ss obtaining a 

V particular combination of GSR responses of largest amplitude to the clothed and nude 
male drawings. For example, the 4 in the first column, second row designates the 4 Ss 
who obtained GSR’s of the largest amplitude to secondary sexual characteristics on 
the clothed male and non-sexual characteristics on the nude male. 


drawings differed from the automobile 

y drawings at the .01 level. The difference 
between the clothed male and clothed fe- 
male drawings, however, was not signifi- 
cant. Comparisons of the mean GSR reac- 
tivity for the clothed figures with the 
nude figures showed differences signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. Again, however, the 

difference between the nude male draw- 
ings and the nude female drawings was 
not significant. 

To investigate Hypothesis III, the larg- 
est discriminable GSR responses obtained 
from the clothed male, clothed female, 
nude male, and nude female were sorted 
into the following categories: primary 
Sexual responses, secondary sexual re- 
Sponses, and non-sexual responses. The 
Tesponses were classified in terms of the 
anatomical area being drawn at the time 

| of the inflection of the GSR. 

The GSR responses of largest ampli- 
tude thus classified are summarized in 
Table 2 for the male drawings. 


The GSR responses of largest ampli- 
tude thus classified for the female draw- 
ings are summarized in Table 3. 

The binomial probabilities of the shifts 
found between GSR responses to second- 
ary sexual areas, primary sexual areas, 
and most importantly for the investiga- 
tion of Hypothesis III, the shift from 
secondary sexual areas in the clothed 
male and female drawings to primary sex- 
ual areas in the nude male and female 
drawings were computed. In this case the 
test was to determine if the observed 
change of bodily area differed signifi- 
cantly from .50; that is, to test whether 
more Ss obtained their largest GSR re- 

nses to one sexual bodily area on the 
clothed drawing and to another sexual 
bodily area on the nude drawing than 
vice-versa. The comparison of major inter- 
est was whether there were significantly 
more Ss whose GSR responses of largest 
amplitude shifted from secondary sexual 
bodily areas on the clothed drawings to 
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Table 3 


Tabulation of the GSR’s of Largest Amplitude for the 
Clothed and Nude Female Drawings 


Nude Female — Bodily Area 


Non- Secondary Primary 
Sexual Sexual Sexual Total 


Non- 
Sexual 


Clothed Secondary 

Female Sexual 
Primary 
Sexual 


Total 


primary sexual bodily areas on the nude 
drawings than there were Ss whose largest 
GSR responses shifted in exactly the op- 
posite direction. The obtained p was sig- 
nificant at p < .006 for the male drawings 
and significant at p < .005 for the female 
drawings. 

Further comparisons showed a nearly 
Significant shift (p < .14) from the GSR 
of largest amplitude occurring to bodily 
areas which were classified as non-sexual 
on the clothed male drawings to bodily 
areas classified as primary sexual on the 
nude male drawings. Also, there was a sig- 
nificant shift (p < .006) from the GSR of 
largest amplitude occurring to bodily 
areas which were classified as secondary 
sexual on the clothed male to bodily 
areas classified as primary sexual on the 
nude male. However, no significant shifts 
were demonstrated from bodily areas 
classified as secondary sexual to bodily 
areas classified as non-sexual. 
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particular combination of GSR responses of largest amplitude to the clothed and nude 
female drawings. For example, the 3 in the first column, second row designates the 3 
Ss who obtained GSR's of largest amplitude to secondary sexual characteristics on 
clothed female and non-sexual characteristics on the nude female. 


A significant shift (p < .03) from they 


GSR of largest amplitude occurring 10 


onstrated from bodily areas classified d 
secondary sexual to bodily areas classi 


adjustment were then compared b 

Lord's two sample t test. ей 
Results showed that both the M ni. 

male drawing and the nude male dra 
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differed significantly in mean GSR fre- 
quency between the two groups (p < 
05). The three other comparisons failed 
to reach the criteria of statistical signifi- 
cance. However, the treatment means 
were in the predicted direction. In each 
of the five comparisons, the anxiety and 
arousal as reflected in the GSR activation 
was highest for the poorly adjusted 
group. Thus, while Hypothesis TV was 
only partially supported a clear trend in 
the data was established. 


Discussion 


Hypothesis I, which predicted that 
drawing the human form is significantly 
more anxiety provoking in terms of GSR 
activation than drawing a more neutral 
stimulus object with which it has been 
equated in drawing difficulty, was sup- 
ported in the data. The present findings 
replicate those of Handler (1964) in 
showing that drawing the human form is 
a significant source of intrapsychic anxi- 
ety and arousal, when compared to draw- 
ing the more neutral but equally difficult 
automobile. The confirmation of this 
ypothesis tends to support the clini- 
ian’s assumption that significant symbol- 
lc aspects of an individual's personality 

е “projected,” with corresponding anxi- 
ty and arousal, into drawing the human 
Orm. Handler (1963), utilizing a paired 
comparison technique, has previously 
shown that drawing the automobile is 
comparable to drawing the human form 
in terms of drawing difficulty. Handler 
and Reyher (1963) and Handler (1964) 
contend that the automobile is a useful 
Control or baseline figure against which to 
- judge the standard DAP figures. While no 
Contention is made that the automobile is 
lacking in symbolic significance, drawing 
the human form seems to elicit arousal 
Which cannot be attributed to task diffi- 
culty. This nature of this arousal seems to 
be directly related to the activation of 
Sexualized drives and conflicts generated 
by the necessity of having to cope more 
directly with primary and secondary sex- 
ual characteristics of the human form 
(Hypothesis IIT). 

In contrast to the findings of Handler 
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(1964) no difference in terms of GSR fre- 
quency was obtained between the clothed 
male and clothed female. In a previous 
study, Handler (1964) had found that the 
female drawing, drawn by a male, pro- 
duced significantly greater GSR fre- 
quency than the male figure drawing. 
While it is possible that the clothed male 
and female drawings differed on graphic 
anxiety indices or on other possible GSR 
scoring measures not included in this 
study, it cannot be concluded from this 
study that the presence of more anxiety 
in a female drawing made by a male may 
be a natural state of affairs (Handler, 
1964). 

In terms of GSR frequency, the overall 
activation was essentially the same for the 
two drawings. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the two figures were measuring 
the same set of variables. As Handler 
(1964) has pointed out, age groups may 
differ on the variable of GSR activation 
to one or another of the standard DAP 
figures. Further research with special em- 
phasis on age groups, adolescent status, 
psychosexual maturity, etc, is necessary 
to clarify this issue. 

Hypothesis II, which predicted that 
drawing the nude human form is signifi- 
cantly more anxiety provoking, in terms 
of GSR activation, than drawing the 
standard, clothed DAP figures was also 
supported by the data. The activation of 
the GSR for the nude figures differed sig- 
nificantly from the GSR activation of the 
standard clothed figures. Again it is 
notable that the GSR frequencies be- 
tween the nude male and nude female 
drawings did not differ significantly. The 
implication of this hypothesis is that by 
obtaining nude figure drawings, greater 
stress is placed upon the ego-integrity of 
the S as indicated by a corresponding rise 
in the 57 level of anxiety and arousal. 

Of the two nude figures, the nude 
male drawing tended to be somewhat 
more anxiety arousing, although not sig- 
nificantly so. This does not support 
Handler's (1964) feeling that college age 
males are primarily concerned with heter- 
osexual rather than homosexual relation- 
ships. However, as was noted for the 
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standard DAP figures, research is neces- 
sary to clarify the role of age and adoles- 
cent status before exact interpretation of 
the present findings can be made. The 
fact that no differences of any magnitude 
were obtained between either the clothed 
male and female or between the nude 
male and female drawings suggests sup- 
port for the typical clinical practice of 

relatively equal weight to the male 
and female drawings. In turn this lack of 
differences between male and female 
drawings supports the assumption that 
significant aspects of a S's бшу апі 
attitudes are projected without respect to 
the sex of the figure which is drawn. 

It may be argued that the increase in 
GSR activation in the nude figures is 
simply attributable to the novelty of 
drawing these figures in the presence of 
the E. However, it should be noted that 
e eren the order of presentation 

increase in activation due to novelty 
should be distributed over the series of 
drawings. Likewise, after one nude figure 
was drawn, most 5s were able to antici- 
pate the request to draw a nude figure of 
the opposite sex. This, in itself, should 
have reduced anxiety and arousal, unless 
this anxiety is a necessary concomitant of 
the expression of symbolic material 
which is thought to accompany the draw- 
e Md the human form, nude or other- 


Hypothesis Ш, which predicted that 
the amplitude of GSR responses for the 
Sexual areas, secondary sexual 
areas, and non-sexual areas will differ sig- 
nificantly between the clothed and nude 
male drawings and between the clothed 
and nude female drawings, was similarly 
Supported by the data. From this and 
from the previous two Hypotheses, it is 
clear that not only are nude figures a 
source of stress upon the ego-inte ty of 
the S as demonstrated by higher GSR ac- 
tivation, 2 that this increase in stress is 
ge part to the necessity of 
coping directly with primary А. 
For the c 
or the clothed female drawings, 
of the GSRs of largest a litude WN 
made to bodily areas classified as being 
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* sexual areas, such as the genital region, 


directly related to secondary sexual char. 
acteristics than to bodily areas classified 
as being related to primary sexual fun 
tions or non-sexual functions. Thus foi 
the male drawing the clothed female, 
requested in the standard DAP, bodily 
areas such as the hair, bodily contour, 


waist, hips and breast that reflected tl 
GSRs of greatest amplitude. 

The comparison of the GSRs of largest 
amplitude for the clothed and nude malt; 
figures showed similar shifts from the 
largest GSRs occurring to secondary sex 
ual characteristics in the clothed mal 
drawing to the largest GSRs occurring t 
primary sexual characteristics in the nu 
figures. These findings are somewhat dis 
стерапі with those of Handler (1964 
who found greater GSR amplitudes t 
secondary sexual characteristics in t 
clothed drawings of males, by males, b 
greater GSR amplitudes to primary sexu 
areas in clothed females drawn by mal 
However, the method of analysis differ 
somewhat between the two studies. 

The support of this hypothesis ten 
to support the body image hypothesis 
that it suggests that for males, whose com 
cern presumably is with their own body 
image as a male, secondary sexual chara 
teristics are of prime concern. Thus th 
gave a greater number of GSRs of largest 
amplitude to bodily areas related to 
chest, bodily hair, and shoulders. This i$ 
consistent with the findings of Mussen, 
Conger, & Kagan (1963) (as reported by 
Handler, 1964) who note that the Amen 
can male adolescent equates his ability (0 
establish satisfying heterosexual relation 
ships with aspects of his physique, in pa" 
ticular his height, breadth of shoulde 
and chest, muscular development, 8 
amount of facial and bodily hair. When 5 
were asked, in effect, to cope wit 
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basic problems of their own body image 
without the social defensiveness which 
clothes provide, greater anxiety was ex- 
hibited to areas of primary sexual con- 
сеп. The use of nude figure drawings is 
somewhat similar to the practice of some 
clinical psychologists during World War II 
who interviewed inductees in the nude 
because of their experience that such a 
state stripped the interviewees of much of 
their normal defensiveness. 

For males drawing the female form, 
similar reasoning can be applied. In the 
conventional DAP, the male projects his 
anxiety in coping with secondary sexual 
and socialized aspects of the female form. 
In drawing the nude female the male pro- 
jects his anxiety in regard to primary sex- 
ual characteristics. However, the inclusion 
of the breast area as a primary sexual 

- rather than secondary sexual characteris- 
tic as in Handler's classification may mask 
a poorer differentiation on the part of the 
male as to the sexuality of the female 
form as a whole. 

It should be noted that for male and 
female drawings, clothed and nude, the 
GSRs of largest amplitude were almost 
entirely to either secondary or primary 
sexual characteristics. This would seem to 
support the clinician's assumption that 
the drawing of the human form elicits in- 
formation about the Ss sexualized bodily 
feelings. 

Hypothesis IV, which predicted that 
nude human figure drawings are signifi- 
cantly more anxiety provoking, in terms 
ep activation, for those o are 
u to be poorly adjusted psychosexu- 
ally than for those we are judged to be 
well adjusted psychosexually was only 
partially supported by the data. Only the 
clothed and nude male drawings differed 
significantly in mean GSR activation be- 
tween the two groups, The meaning of 
this finding is unclear due to the 
size of the sample. Tentatively, however, 
it would seem that for males, psycho- 

- sexual adjustment is significantly related 
to one’s perception of his own body. As 
Was previously noted, the mean differ- 
ences between the groups were in the pre- 
dicted direction in each of the compari- 
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sons. It seems clear that there is a rela- 
tionship between poor psychosexual ad- 
justment as measured by re drawings 
and the manifestation of anxiety and 
arousal. The partial support of this hy- 
pothesis indicates that not only do nude 
figure drawings place stress upon the S, 
but that the manner in which this stress is 
handled reflects a basic feo! adjust- 
ment rather than a merely static coping 
with novelty or social taboo. 

It is interesting to note that the differ- 
ences in anxiety level were relatively con- 
stant over the entire range of drawings 
including the automobile. The fact that 
the differences failed to reach the criteria 
of significance may reflect a restricted 
range of psychosexual adjustment within 
this particular sample. Further research in 
this phase of the study seems warranted 
on the basis of the tentative findings. 

When the results of Hypotheses І, 11, 
and Ш are considered together, it is con- 
cluded the five drawings produced in this 
study provided the clinician with: first, a 
baseline drawing which reflects the S's 
functioning and anxiety; 
second, a set of standard figures which 
are moderately stressful and where the 
stress is in part connected with coping 
with the secondary sexual characteristics 
and in turn with more social and conven- 
tional concerns; and third, with a set of 
very stressful figures where pressures are 

laced upon the ego-integrity of the sub- 
feet in terms of coping with primary sex- 
ual concerns. 
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Summary. 


showed self-sex preference, However, со! 
boys significantly exceeds that of girls only 


The idea that the sex of the first figure 
drawn in the Draw-A-Person Test (DAP) 
might be an important variable has 
brought about many investigations, since 
Machover stated in 1949 that, “From the 
empirical point of view, it is of interest 
that evidence of some degree of sexual 
inversion was contained in records of all 
individuals who drew the opposite sex 
first... [p.101 ]." The following empiri- 
cal work supports Machover's assumption 
only in part, Moreover, some evidence 
against the inference of ‘sexual inversion’ 
from an opposite-sex preference in а S's 
drawing has been found. Accordi 
Roback (1968) sums up the results of 
survey of the literature: "Inconclusive 
findings are reported [p.13]." Within the 
resent frame of reference, a new study 
y Henderson, Butler, Goffeney, Saito, 
and Clarkson (1971) was published in this 
Journal, including differences between 
ethnic groups. We have taken their study 
as а starting point for a kind of interim 
balance of literature on the subject and 
would like to raise some questions as yet 
unanswered, Henderson et al. (1971), in 
line with their own work with 7 
се referred to some бсрет! in 
the percentage drawing the seliaex figure 
initially (n) was found to be higher for 
girls than for boys, or was the 
tame for both sexes. However, the aver- 
all trend for different ages (up to adult- 
hood) is the reverse in most of the empiri- 
cal literature: 5% of the male drawers ex- 
ceeds that of the female to a considerable 
extent. Thus, it may be important to 
know whether there is а beginning of that 
general trend with respect to age, 
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Relevant data as to the sex of the first figure drawn in the DAP were pooled 
from 19 studies using $- to 18-year old Ss, 83% of the 4989 boys and 78% of the 444) girls 


in detail the мех proportion of 


age 
from the 11th year on. A significant difference 


of opposite direction was found with the 7-year olds, but it is impossible so far to determine 
whether this is am artifact. Results are tentatively explained in terms of the culturally 
determined learning of sex-role identification. 


the differences of ss% between sexes ber 
come significant. As will be shown, data 
composed from the hitherto existing liter- 
ature t a tentative answer to this 
question. To be satisfactory as an instru- 
ment of science the differences noted 
must contain some, at least precursory, 


ttempt at hensive theoretical re- 
ection, e to look for validation of be 
from 


variable to 


pe у EY 
different s% "- 4 
? 
Although и seems cleat that a we: 


med, 
with some 

i be 
from the last үзү ч © 


£ 


from the т cultural background 
Systematic influences of uncontrolled 
variables, eg, experimenters attraction, 
seem unlikely since the total sample here 
has been synthesized from very different 
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Table 1 


Percentage of Drawing Self-Sex Figure Initially (ss%) 
in Studies with Adolescent Ss’ Human Figure Drawings 
(Total Sample of Each Study) 


Author(s) 


Bieliauskas 


Biller & Borstelmann 
Butler & Marcuse 
Craddick 

Doubros & Mascarenhas 
Fisher 

Fisher 

Hammer & Kaplan 
Henderson et al. 

Jolles 

Knopf & Richards 
McHugh 

Morris 

Phelan 

Rohr 

Swenson & Newton 
Tolor & Tolor 

Weider & Noller 
Weider & Noller 


1950 73 74% 80 97% 
1953 2 


10 


investigations. The over-all percenta i f 
i Tall percentage of ie., the greater self-sex preference 0 
boys QN Er Bue initially is 83%for boys, holds true for different ages. Hence, 
4443), respecti ^ and 78% for girls (V = we grouped the above data with respect 
difference (р = Which is a significant to age and tested in each case the signifi 
tween uncorrelated 2 for a difference be- cance of the mentioned Z (see Table 2). 
ford, 1965) related proportions, Guil- — As can be seen, starting with the 11 year 
Still, the nore o В ~ 0185, boys draw self-sex more frequently 
hath , ih lore interesting question is (p< 01) than girls, whereas at a younger 
Wether the direction of that difference, age no difference of ss% seems to exis 
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Table 2 


ss% of Boys and Girls at Different Ages 
(Data Composed from Studies in Table 1) 


Age 
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ss% 


(years) 


15 
16 to 18 


TOTAL 


with an exception at the age of seven. 
Figure 1 illustrates the relations by graph. 


Discussion 


The over-all percentage of drawing 
self-sex figure initially seems for adoles- 
cent Ss to be in accordance with the be- 
havior of male and female adults. Sum- 
marizing 25 studies with normal adult Ss, 
Heinrich (in prep.) found only one favor- 
ing the female with regard to the extent 
of the self-sex proportion (Armstrong & 
Hauck, 1961). The total number of Ss 
from samples taken into account being 
3364 for men and 2959 for women, Hein- 
rich calculated self-sex percentages of 
86% for the male and 65% for the female 
population, A systematic change of the 
Ss-value with age, the main characteristics 
of which appear to be well-established by 
now, may be seen in Fig. 1. Boys as well 


Significance 
Boys vs. Girls 


as girls show the same preference be- 
havior at the beginning of the explored 
ages and no difference of the ss% is to be 
found. However, the age of seven — just 
as was shown in the study of Henderson, 


et al. (1971) — is likely to be an excep- 
tion. At this age, boys show considerable 
decrease of their ss% compared with girls 
and the difference is significant (р < 01). 
Further research is required to determine 
whether special variables, e.g., of boy’s 
personality situation at this age, or some 
bias of the data we collected may account 
for the phenomenon. From 8 to 10 there 
is again no difference of ss% between the 
two sexes. 

At the outset of the second decade of 
life the curves are separated, i.e., the ss% 
of girls is less than that of boys hence- 
forth and both sexes gradually converge 
upon the adult values. One might specu- 
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——, boys 
100% 


*----— girls 


90% 
80% 
70% 
60% 


50% 


b. BG 0879 


Fig. 1. Percentage of Drawing Self-Sex Figure Initially (ss%) 


Different Ages. 


late whether the extreme discrepancy 
(97% vs. 54%) at the age of 16 to 18 
Occurs because of developmental condi- 
tions, but the more probable explanation 
seems smallness of samples (see Table 2). 

What is the possible psychological 
meaning of that preference behavior 
now? Since no convincing empirical vali- 
dation of the sex variable in human figure 
drawings has been successful so far (Ro- 
back, 1968), we cannot agree with partic- 
Шаг diagnostic explanations such as 
Machover’s (1949). However, it seems 
Possible to explain the curves of the 
Ss-preferences in terms of the socializa- 
tion process, provided that the level of 
ss% indicates an age-specific stability or 
certainty of sex-role identification. The 
tesult, hence, would be a cultural one 
rather than one of personality develop- 
ment or disorder. Futhermore, there 
might be, within the cultural background 
under review, some kind of learning as to 
the synonym for "human being, which 
Seems to be *man/male' rather than 
*woman/female" (Broverman, Broverman 
Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & Vogel, 1970). 
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years 


231112 413 14 15 16 1771 


for Boys and Girls at 


From this point of view we would і 
sume that the sex-role identification 0 
boys is increasingly stabilized within the 
age limits of the present paper, bie 
the opposite holds true for girls йш i 
fore puberty. In a similar manner rd 
(1961) summarized the results of " 
study; and Lynn (1959) has offered suit 
able theoretical considerations by 
compact description of the dite 
socialization conditions for the two M 
with respect to the development of ү я 
role identification. However, Lynn a i 
sumption that early in childhood S er 
tunately he is not specific as to age) i 
are less sure of their role, cannot yet s 
accepted as empirically verified. noni 
there seems to be some evidence for E 
from our results, but the studied api 
well as the papers of Datta and Ds 
(1968) and Vroegh (1970) with 3- to а 
year olds (which we did not consider 
cause of many undifferentiated pod 
do not sufficiently support that hypot | 
sis, which takes the shape of a юза р 
curve. Further research is indispensable 
resolve this important question. 
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Connotative Meaning as a Determinant of Response 
to Test Item Content 


WILLIAM A. STEWART, ROBERT M. TIPTON, and JOEL R. BUTLER 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Summary: The purpose of this study was to determine if responses of like or dislike to 
Perceptual Reaction Test (PRT) designs — and thus, its ability to discriminate among criter- 
ion groups — were related to the connotative meaning of the designs. Seventy-four Ss were 
administered the PRT designs to which they responded on the traditional like-dislike alter- 
natives as well as rating each design on a semantic differential. Correlations between the 
like-dislike dimension of the PRT designs and the semantic differential ratings of those 
designs indicated that when a S checks like for a design, he is expressing a positive evalua- 
tion of that design and probably sees it as less potent than those designs for which he 
checked dislike. Expression of like or dislike for a design appears to be inconsistently related 


to the activity dimension of meaning. 


The relative importance of item con- 
tent in relation to a test's power to dis- 
criminate has been the subject of a num- 
ber of research articles. Berg (1967) as- 
serts that neither item content nor item 
meaning is important with his Deviation 
Hypothesis which, in effect, states that 
deviant behavior patterns are general; that 
socially significant. behaviors are related 
to insignificant behaviors such as re- 
sponses to test items. 

After reviewing the literature in this 
area, Rorer (1965) came to the conclu- 
Sion that Tesponse-style measures (re- 
Sponses independent of content) cannot 
be used to discriminate between groups. 
It would follow from this conclusion that 
item content is important. 

. Аз a research tool for testing the Devi- 
ation Hypothesis, Berg, Hunt, and Barnes 
(1949), developed the Perceptual Reac- 
tion Test (PRT) which is composed of 60 
abstract geometrical designs with the Ss 
task being to respond to each design by 
selecting one of the four response 
alternatives: Like Much, Like Slightly, 
Dislike Slightly, Dislike Much. The PRT 
has been found to be effective in differen- 
tiating among several groups including 
emotionally disturbed children and nor- 
mals (House, 1960), schizophrenics and 
heterogeneous abnormals (Barnes, 1955), 
and various levels of maturity (Hesterely 
& Berg, 1958). Other research in the area 
of item content indicated that responses 
to auditory stimuli (Adams & Berg, 1961) 


and flashing lights (Lindeman & Adams, 
1963) differentiate between normals and 
schizophrenics. ч 
These studies support Berg’s position 
that no particular or special kind of stim- 
ulus (item) content is necessary to empir- 
ically discriminate between groups and 
suggests that different "types" of item 
content may be used with equal success; 
thus the content of a test item is unim- 
portant. These two apparent differences 
in conclusions concerning item content 
(it is important; it is unimportant) are not 
necessarily opposed. The discrepancy ap- 
pears to have arisen from two sources. 
First, there appears to be some confusion 
in the literature as to what is meant by 
the ‘unimportance of item content. 
Some investigators (Rorer, 1965; Gold- 
berg & Slovic, 1967) seemed to interpret 
this only in terms of the relative degree 0 
structure of the test items, concluding 
that no tests were contentless and tests 
with relatively unstructured items were 
less valid than those with more highly 
structured ones. Other investigator 
(Adams & Berg, 1961; Lindeman 
Adams, 1963) interpreted the ‘unimport- 
ance of item content’ to mean that Ho 
content does not have to bear any logic? 
relationship with the behavior for whic 
the individual is being tested. he 
The second possible reason for ш 
varying conclusions about the importanc 
of item content lies in the fact that M 
of the studies were investigating differen 
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aspects of meaning (of content). Investi- 
gations of the meaning of item content 
have focused on two kinds of meaning — 
denotative and associative — as exempli- 
fied by the following studies. Norman 
(1963) found that tests using figural de- 
signs and occupational titles as test items 
were less able to assess personality factors 
than were tests based on descriptive ad- 
jectives. Goldberg and Slovic (1967) 
found scales constructed from items with 
high face validity to hold up under cross 
validation, whereas scales based on empir- 
ical validity did not. These studies indi- 
cate that items which are highly explicit 
and have a high degree of face validity are 
better discriminators than those less ex- 
plicit items with low face validity. This 
suggests that the denotative meaning of 
item content is important, but, since 
highly structured items are more likely to 
elicit common denotative meanings across 
Ss, differences in responses which dis- 
criminate between groups cannot be ac- 
counted for by differences in assignment 
of this kind of meaning. 

Calhoun, Butler, and Frye (1970), in 
comparing schizophrenics with normals, 
found high content agreement in the asso- 
ciations made to the 60 designs of the 
PRT. Both groups essentially saw the 
same thing in the PRT designs; for exam- 
ple, given designs looked like telephones, 
sailboats, the sun, etc. to both groups. It 
Was concluded that item content was un- 
important as a basis for differentiating be- 
tween the two groups. Thus, the associa- 
live meaning of the PRT items cannot ac- 
count for the test's ability to discriminate 
between these groups. The question then 
arises: does the design connote a similar 
meaning in terms of feeling or experience; 
that is, does a telephone represent a 
friendly, pleasant experience or does it 
mean trouble; does a sailboat mean à 
happy interlude or a time of fright and 
nausea. The arguments of what deter- 
mines a particular response to a test item 
is probably confounded by the kind of 
meaning assigned to the item by the re- 
Spondent. It is necessary to determine the 
extent to which a test item evokes a simi- 
lar connotative meaning, and especially 
the degree to which various dimensions of 
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connotative meaning influence the re- 
sponse. The issue of the importance of 
item content and subsequent response 
patterns may well be resolved by deter- 
mination of the influence of connotative 
meaning. Previous research has been pri- 
marily concerned with response set and 
style or denotative and associative mean- 
ing as influencing the response to test 
items, but this study will investigate con- 
notative meaning as a response determin- 
ant. Specifically, the study was designed 
to investigate whether Ss' responses of 
like or dislike to PRT designs are related 
to the connotative meaning of the de- 


signs. 
Method 


The Ss were 74 university students (34 
males and 40 females) with a median age 
of 20 who were enrolled in two general 
psychology courses. 

The Ss were administered the PRT in 
two groups of approximately equal size 
via 35 mm. slide projector. In taking the 
PRT a $'s task was, for each of the 60 
geometrical designs, to check one of the 
four response alternatives of Like Much, 
Like Slightly, Dislike Slightly, or Dislike 
Much. At the same time, the 5 was re- 
quested to rate each design on each of 
nine scales of a semantic differential, 
which were representative of the three 
major dimensions of connotative meaning 
(evaluative, potency, and activity) (Os- 
good, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). 

For purposes of statistical treatment, 
the Like Slightly and Like Much categor- 
ies were collapsed to form one "Like 
category, and the Dislike Slightly and Dis- 
like Much responses were treated as one 
“Dislike” category. М, > 

The points along the semantic differ- 
ential scales were assigned numerical 
values of one to seven. A median value 
for each PRT item was obtained for each 
of the three groups of three scales. These 
three median values were the factor 
scores representing the three dimensions 
of meaning. A mean value was then ob- 
tained for each S for each of the three 
factors for those items to which he re- 
sponded Like and for those items to 
which he responded Dislike. 
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Table 1 


Point Biserial Correlations Between Ss’ Responses to the 
Like-Dislike Dimension of the PRT and Their Responses to the Evaluative 
Potency and Activity Dimensions of the Semantic Differential 


Fe P| i [os [ш [vn 
2.94 | 5.35 3.48 Я 


Table 2 


Means of the Ss' Like and Dislike Responses on the Three Dimensions of Meaning 
As They Might Appear Graphically On the Semantic Differential Scale 


EVALUATIVE DIMENSION 


Like (2.94) Dislike (5.35) 

Good | Bad 
ee MS ss Negative 
Beautiful 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Ugy 

POTENCY DIMENSION 
Dislike (2.99) Like (3.97) 
Hard 
Soft 
|o eco GEMEINDE 
Heavy | 2 3 4 5 6 7 Light 
ACTIVITY DIMENSION 
Like (3.48) Dislike (3.88) 
Active 3 
Passive 
EN. sme 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Сат 
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Point biserial correlations were com- 
puted between responses to the Like- 
Dislike dichotomy of the PRT and the 
mean responses to the semantic differ- 
ential representing each of the three di- 
mensions of meaning. Since each $ had 
three mean semantic differential values 
for those items to which he responded 
Like as well as for those items to which 
he responded Dislike, each S was used 
twicé in each correlation. 


Results and Discussion 


Results of the statistical analysis re- 
veals a positive correlation of .91 between 
the Like-Dislike dichotomy of the PRT 
and the evaluative dimension of the sem- 
antic differential; a negative correlation 
of .51 between the Like-Dislike dichot- 
omy and the potency dimension; and а 
positive correlation of .24 between the 
Like-Dislike dichotomy and the activity 
dimension (see Table 1). These results 
confirm a relationship between Ss’ ex- 
pression of like or dislike for PRT designs 
and the connotative meanings assigned to 
those designs. 

Table 2 graphically illustrates the 
means for the Like and Dislike responses 
on the semantic differential. As would be 
expected, Ss tended to like designs which 
they rated as being on the good or posi- 
tive end of the evaluative dimension. 
These Ss tended to dislike designs which 
they rated as being toward the powerful 
end of the potency dimension and tended 
to like those designs rated as less potent. 
Although a very low and barely signifi- 
cant relationship was indicated, there was 
4 slight tendency for Ss to like desi 
which they rated as more active and dis- 
like those rated as less active. 

A post hoc inspection of individual S's 
responses to the PRT revealed that there 
Were considerable individual differences 
with respect to the relationship between 
Ss’ PRT responses and their semantic dif- 
ferential ratings on the activity dimen- 
sion. That is, some Ss appeared to like 
designs they considered active, some Ss 
appeared to like passive designs, and with 
some Ss there was no apparent relation- 
ship. Point biserial correlations for each 
Of the 74 Ss were computed between 
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Like-Dislike res s to each of the 60 
PRT designs and the median rating on the 
activity scale for each of those designs, Of 
these 74 correlations there were 21 posi- 
tive (p < .05), 6 negative (p < .05) and 
47 not significant. 

A rather obvious conclusion is that 
when a 5 chooses one of the response al- 
ternatives of Like Much, Like Slightly, 
Dislike Slightly, Dislike Much, he is to a 
large extent expressing an evaluative judg- 
ment about that design, When he checks 
Like for a design, his evaluation is pe h 
and he is expressing a comfortable feel- 
ing, and the experience is pleasant. Asso- 
ciated with a positive evaluation is a 
somewhat lower, but still significant cor- 
relation between the Like response and a 
sense that the design item is not forceful 
or strong; it is seen as less potent and 
presumably, less threatening eet the ге 
spondent. ween ro 
Qoae to PRT rers p the evaluative 
and potency dimensions of connotative 
meaning is clear and consistent. m 
ыо with connotative те and this 

oice Я repona and 
in the choice О 
contributes і yer ty wf 
sul accuracy 
the test The ЫЛ 


a 
between Ss’ responses to the PRT designs 
and the connotative meaning of those de- 
signs. The evaluative and ootency dimen: 
sions of connotative meaning are signifi 
cantly related to the PRT's а ility to dis- 
criminate among categories of behavioral 
atypicality. The activity dimension is in- 
consistently related to Ss’ poms to 
the PRT and this dimension of connota- 
tive meaning, rather than add to its power 
to discriminate among criterion groups, 
might contribute to the error variance of 
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the PRT. Since connotative meaning as a 
response determinant to test items seems 
clear and strong, the indication for fur- 
ther research is to examine the degree of 
difference between groups categorized by 
criteria other than normal. The invest- 
ment of connotative meaning in test 
items may constitute the prime discrimin- 
atory factor between the response pat- 
terns of various groups. 
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Cognitive Styles, Orienting Responses 
and Self-Report Measures of Personality 


EUGENE J. LOVELESS ' 
Queensborough Community College 


Summary; This paper traces converging concepts of cognitive behavior derived from ego 
psychology and neopavlovian personality theory. A factor analysis compared measures de- 
rived from each theory and a self report measure. A group of high school students (N = 51) 
completed measures of cognitive styles, orienting responsivity (based on skin potential 
measures), mental ability and an adjective preference test. The results indicated shared 
variance among the measures of cognitive style, psychophysiological responsivity, ability, 


and self descriptions. 


The Pavlovian and psychoanalytic 
schools of thought, which have developed 
simultaneously within divergent concep- 
tual frameworks, seem to be reaching 
common ground with respect to research 
into cognitive functions. The Russian em- 
phasis on the second signal system and 
the orienting reflex (OR) has a correlate 
in the present emphasis of psychoanalytic 
researchers on ego functions, particularly 
cognition. A further conceptual parallel 
can be drawn between the primary and 
secondary process of Freud and the first 
and second signal systems of Pavlov. It is, 
therefore, hypothesized that measures se- 
lected from Pavlovian and psychoanalytic 
formulations of cognition will be related. 

The cognitive styles concepts of Klein 
(1954); Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, 
& Spence (1959); Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, 
Goodenough, & Karp (1962), and others, 
Which are said to represent a cognitive 
residue of both defensive and non-defen- 
Sive attempts to cope with the environ- 
ment (especially to the so called “conflict 
free sphere of the ego"), may parallel the 
role of the orienting response as an indi- 
cator of personally relevant adaptive 
mechanisms. The latter construct (OR) 
has gained in stature as a personality vari- 
able as a result of the work of Teplov 
(Gray, 1964; Lynn, 1966). Since both 
Sets of constructs (cognitive styles and 
OR) operate in the behavioral sphere 
1 The research reported was conducted while 

е author was an NIMH clinical research fellow 
VS HS) at the Menninger Foundation. Dr. 
Sev W. Gardner provided the facilities and 
n ations for the research, Paul Thetford as- 
Sisted in the data collection and Miss Lolafayne 


MAG directed the data processing and statisti- 
al procedures. 


somewhere between temperamental traits 
and ability measures there seems promise 
of finding relationships between them. 
The work of Israel (1966) and Mangan 
(1967 I, II, III, IV) have demonstrated 
that such relationships exist between se- 
lected Pavlovian measures and some meas- 
ures of cognitive function. Luria and 
Vinogradova (1959) investigated the ef- 
fect on the OR of attaching meaningful 
associations to non-meaningful stimuli. 
They recorded ORs elicited by words 
with meaningful connotations as com- 
pared to words with meanings irrelevant 
to the context. Meaningful words had the 
effect of prolonging the OR, which indi- 
cates cognition directly affects psycho- 
physiological responses. This study seems 
directly related to concepts formulated 
by Gardner and Schoen (1962) to deal 
with conceptual differentiation and other 
factors determining the relevance of one 
stimulus, concept, or object toa class for 
a given S. Differences in conceptual dif- 
ferentiation may affect the rate of habitu- 
ation of the OR depending on the degree 
of meaningfulness of a stimulus to the S. 
Lovibund (1963) found that differences 
in conceptual thinking were related to the 
conditionability of Ss when a non-aver- 
sive UCS was employed, suggesting that 
in non-defensive situations individual dif- 
ferences in the relevance of a stimulus re- 
sults in variation in the conditioning of 


the Ss. 


Further analogues between cognitive 
styles and the Pavlovian typologies are 
suggested by the work of Teplov (1961) 
on the strength of the nervous system, 
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the balance of its excitatory and inhibi- 
tory tendencies; and, its flexibility in 
equilibrating excitatory and inhibitory 
tendencies. Teplov, who bases his typol- 

on measures of OR and condition- 
ability, relates individual differences in 
these variables to performance in cogni- 
tive tasks. The nature of Teplov’s typol- 
ору suggests its potential relevance not 
only to conceptual differentiation but 
also to two additional aspects of cognitive 
control: 

(a) fiela articulation (which involves se- 
lectiveness of attention to relevant vs. 
compelling irrelevant stimuli); 

(b) constricted-flexible control (which 
involves inhibition of po 
motor responses, e.g., in the Color- 
Word Test) In addition, Teplov's 
typology may be rather directly re- 
lated to speed of itive function- 
ing (Furneaux, 1953) and to general 
int се, wherein the speed of 
comprehension of the significance of 
a P is tees to speed of re- 
sponse perhaps to some aspects 
of intelligence test behavior where 
speed is influential. 

The conceptualization of the relation- 
ship between the cognitive style variables, 
intellectual abilities, and psychophysio- 
logical measures of the present study is 
that there is an overlapping of responses 
from several levels of behavior. The OR is 
scen as a much simpler response which 
contributes to the more complex arrange- 
ments of. response processes to which the 
cognitive control and ability concepts re- 
fer. The habituation of the OR has been 
described by Sokolov (1963) as being due 
to the formation of a neuronal model and 
this model is in our conception a cogni- 
tive structure. Cortical control is gained 
Over the excitatory processes of the 
reticular formation whenever a homogen- 
eous pattern of stimulation is presented 
repeatedly to the organism. A neuronal 
model is disrupted by presentation of an 
altered stimulus pattern, yet meaning and 
the perception of a pattern can facilitate 
the formulation of the neuronal model 
and speed habituation. In spite of its 
relative primitivity, the OR and the rate 
of habituation to it could involve 


Correlates of Self-Report Measures of Personality 


processes that are key aspects of cogni- 
tion. Cognitive controls such as the field 
articulation principle are apparently 
necessary for an organism to properly 
deploy the attention required to elicit an 
OR. 
The anticipated relationship between 
the psychophysiological measures and 
cognitive measures is based on an hypoth- 
esized relationship between the manner 
with which Ss deal with the cognitive 
tasks and the rate with which the S re- 
sponds to habituation, conditioning, and 
extinction to a series of stimuli. For this 
reason the orienting response was chosen 
for study since it is a representative of the 
equilibrium of the nervous system (Lynn, 
1966) rather than the strength or mobil- 
ity of the nervous system. The relation: 
ship of equilibrium to personality traits 
among normal Ss has been reported with 
behavioral measures but not with self re- 
port measures nor cognitive styles tasks. 
The equilibrium of the nervous system 
was measured in this study by the rate of 
adaptation of the positive component of 
the skin potential response during a series 
of habituation, conditioning and extine 
tion trials. The procedure and rationale 
separating the positive and negative com 
ponents of GSP and the use of the posi- 
tive component as a measure of the OR 
(Loveless & Thetford, 1966) is based on 
the sensitivity of the measure over resist- 
ance psychogalvanic procedures and for 
its resemblance to the characteristics of 
the neuronal model described in Sokolov 
(1963). The advantage of this method of 
recording the electrodermal changes 
that the autonomic and cortical behaviors 
are separated for analysis, while resistance 
measures apparently represent a summa- 
tion of several psychophysiological proc 
esses (Edelberg, 1963). 


Method 

Subjects 

Fifty-one high school students from 
the junior and senior class of a local paro 
chial high school served as Ss for t 
group procedures. Thirty-three of these 
Ss completed all the procedures. Ninetet? 
were males and 14 were females. The 5 
completed the cognitive style and person 
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ality measures during the session for re- 
cording the psychophysiological proce- 
dures. 
Criterion Scores 
for Psychophysiological Measures 
' During the resting stage, the initial 
level of skin potential recorded was desig- 
nated as the Basal Skin Potential. Al 
other measures were of transient skin po- 
tential changes. The number of trials to 
which the responded with both positive 
deflections and negative deflections, and 
negative deflections, were employed as 
the criterion measure of habituation. This 
same measure was employed during the 
conditioning paradigm for both tone and 
light. In addition, the number of CRs 
were recorded using Becker's (1960) cri- 
terion of conditioning. The number of 
ositive and the number of negative de- 
ections during extinction were also re- 
corded. The conditioning procedure was 
that of Stewart, Stern, Winokur, and 
Fredman (1961), which is a delayed trace 
procedure. 
Cognitive Style ? 
and Cognitive A bility Measures 
The cognitive style of field articulation 
was measured with the Concealed Figures 
Test (CFT). This test requires the Ss to 


identify а maximum number of geometric 
figures embedded among distracting con- 
figurations. The criterion scores were: 
а) number correct; 
Ь) last item attempted; and 
¢) percent correct. 
Constricted and flexible cognitive con- 


trols were measured by the Color-Word 
Test (CWT). This test requires the Ss to 
read the color of the print of a word 
Which is different from the printed word, 
E to read the color of the word R-E-D 
when it is printed in blue type. The score 
for reporting colors correctly, and two in- 
lerference scores (corrected and uncor- 
rected, for speed of reading colors alone), 
Were included for analysis. 

Conceptual differentiation was meas- 
ured by the Object Sorting Test (OST), 
Which requires a 5 to freely sort 51 items 
into as many or as few items as he decides 
are necessary to classify the items. The 


2 Reference is Gardner, et aL, 1959, unless 
erwise referenced. 
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score is the number of groups, number of 
single items, and the total of groups and 
single items. 

The cognitive style of tolerance for un- 
realistic experiences (TUE) was obtained 
from the threshold for apparent move- 
ment (phi phenomenon). 

The autokinetic phenomenon (AK) 
was included as a criterion measure de- 
spite the fact that it was not one of the 
original cognitive style measures. The de- 
lay in perception of movement and the 
length of the line drawn to represent the 
perceived movement were employed as 
criteria measures. Voth and Mayman 
(1963) call this Dimension Ego Closeness- 
popu 4 d by the 

tive speed was measured by 
Nufferno Speed Test (NST) (Furneaux, 
1953). This is a test of pure speed of 
function based on letter problems. The 
criterion scores were speed, accuracy and 


slope. 

The Wide Range Vocabulary Test 
(WRVT) was employed as а control for 
mental ability (French, Ekstrom, & Price, 
1963). 

Pe ану characteristics were meas- 
ured by the Jackson-Minton (1963) Ad- 
jective Preference Scale (APS). This is a 
forced-choice scale of adjective prefer- 
ences which provides information on 17 
bi-polar traits of personality, 

A complete list of the experimental 
variables with their description and num- 
ber of Ss completing each procedure ap- 
pears in Table 1. 


Table | 
Experimental Variables 
and their Description 


A. Psychophysiological measures of OR 


Basal skin potential level 
Number of spontaneous fluctuations 


Si mof initial positive GSP response 
ize 0 
Shape of wi GSP response (diph- 
asic or negative 
Shape of [em (GSP) to first UCS 
Sum of trials 2, 3, & 4 S) 
Sum of trials 2, 3, & 4 (positive) 
Number of diphasics during condi- 
tionin, ` 
Number of conditioned diphasic re- 
sponses 
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10. Habituation to tone (CS) during con- 
ditioning (positive wave) 

11. Habituation to tone (CS) during con- 
ditioning (negative wave) j 

12. Habituation to light (UCS) during 
conditioning (positive wave) 

13. Habituation to light (UCS) during 
conditioning (negative wave) 

14. Habituation trials: number of diph- 
asic responses 

15. Habituation trials: recovery after 
habituation 

16. Habituation rate to tone alone 


17. Habituation trials: number of nega- 
live responses 

18. Number of conditioned responses 
(positive) 

19. Number of conditioned responses 
(negative) 


20. Responses on CR test trial No. 1 
21. Responses on CR test trial No. 2 
22. Responses on CR test trial No. 3 
23. Responses on CR test trial No. 4 
24. Responses on CR test trial No. 5 
25. Negative responses during extinction 
26. Positive responses during extinction 


B. Cognitive style and ability measures 

27. Nufferno speed test — speed 

28. Nufferno speed test — accuracy 

29. Nufferno speed test — slope 

30. Concealed Figures Test — number 
correct 

31. Concealed Figures Test — last item 
attempted 

32. Concedled Figures Test — percent 
correct 

33. Wide range vocabulary test — (num- 
ber correct) 

34. Autokinetic reaction time 

35. Autokinetic line length 

36, Object Sort Test — number of singles 

37. Object Sort Test — number of groups 

38, Object Sort Test — groups with 10 or 

39, Color Word 

. Color Word Test — color namin 

40. Color Word Test — uncorrerted titer: 
ference score 

41. Color Word Test — corrected interfer- 
ence score 

42. Phi phenomenon (tolerance for un- 
realistic experiences )№= 19 


C43.  SexofS 


Correlates of Self-Report Measures of Personality 


D. Adjective Preference Scales 
44. Indifferent — curious 

45. Simple — complex 

46. Insensitive — perceptive 
47. Careless — careful 

48. Practical — academic 

49. Calm — restless 

50. Unsure — confident 

51. Submissive — assertive 

52. Happy — sad 

53. Passive — active 

54. Competitive — cooperative 
55. Aloof — amiable 

56. Candid — guarded 

57. Serious — humorous 

58. Self-controlled — pleasure seeking 
59. Reserved — outspoken 

60. Rigid — flexible 


Results 


The results of the study are reported 
in Tables 2 and 3. In Table 2 are correla- 
tions of the cognitive style measures with 
the psychophysiological measures. In 
Table 3 the psychophysiological and cog- 
nitive style measures are correlated with 
personality descriptions based on re- 
sponses to the adjective check list (APS). 

Table 2 reveals a substantial number of 
significant correlations between those var- 
iables identified by Loveless and Thetford 
(1966) as representing the OR and the 
cognitive style measures. The five van- 
ables with the most frequent correlations 
(4 or more) are: 


(a) the sum of the magnitude of the posi- 
A wave response on trials 2, 3, and 
(b) habituation of the positive wave to 
the tone during the conditioning 
trials when the tone (CS) was paired 
with light (UCS); 

(c) habituation to tone during the habit- 
uation trials; 

(d) the extinction of the positive wave 
following the conditioning trials; an¢ 

(e) the extinction of negative responses 
following conditioning. 

Among the cognitive style measures 
the speed and slope of speed of cogniti? 
functioning was most frequently come 
lated with the psychophysiological vart 
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ables, The CFT was a significant variable 
in the matrix as was the vocabulary score. 
Autokinetic line th was significantly 
correlated, as was Color-Word Test 
corrected for the initial speed of reading 
colors. The last variable showing a high 
number of correlations was the sex of the 
S involved. 


In the second analysis (Table 3) the 
variables from Table 2 were correlated 
with the APS results, The responsivity to 
stimulation (OR) was the most frequent 
variable yielding significant correlation 
with the APS scales of insensitive-percep- 
tive; practical-academic; and self control- 
led-pleasure seeking (variables, 16, 25, 
26); two other variables closely related to 
the OR yielded a high number of signifi- 
cant relationships with APS variables. 
These were ne (CS) nd light (UCS) re- 
sponse to tone t (UCS) de- 
scribed before as either startle or orient- 
ing responses. The cognitive style meas- 
ures resulting in a larger number of signi- 
ficant correlations with APS were the 
speed d нс. оп CFT (last item 
attempted), vocabulary score, and the lev- 
(uj. threshold for apparent movement 


Conclusion 


The psychophysiological measures pur- 
to represent the OR (Positive com- 
ponent of GSP) showed the most fre- 
р ау correlations with cogni- 
Styles. The cognitive style measures 
represented were intelligence (vocabula 
m speed of tive function (NFT), 
field articulation (CFT), constricted and 
flexible control (CWT), tolerance for un- 
experiences (phi or apparent 
movement) and ego closeness-distance 
(autokinetic line length). The findings in- 
dicate support for the notion of converg- 
ing operations to be found among meas- 
ures based on Pavlovian and psycho- 
analytic concepts of cognition. Common 
relatio n the variables are 
found with measures of personality indi- 
cated by the adjective check list (APS) 
which is derived from psychometric 
methods of personality assessment. The 
apparent communality of cognitive func- 
tions across the three sources of measure- 


Correlates of Self-Report Measures of Personali 


is common cognitive function is ex 
pected to include the more general proc- 
ess of information processing as a basic 


element in personality functioning. 
The apparent failure of the condition 


ment characteristics provides some sup- 
ort for the initial conceptualization, 


ing trials to produce significant numbers 
of conditioned responses (CR) and conse 
quently correlations with the cognitive 
styles and APS measures may be due to 
the use of habituation trials which are гё 
orted to suppress the formation of CRs 
Sokolov, 1963). The habituation trials, 
however, are considered essential meas- 
ures of the OR, and apparently of higher 
nervous system activity. Therefore, the 
notion of complimentary, response sys 
tems at several levels of awareness and ' 
self-report on cognitive tasks seems con- 
sistent with the earlier literature. 
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Instructional Sets and MMPI Items 
BETH WALES and WILLIAM SEEMAN 


University of Cincinnati 


Summary: The MMPI was administered to three groups of nurses (total N = 33) under 
three different instructional sets; fake good, ideal self, and one year from now. The data 
were analyzed for the influence of set and the influence of order on Zero items and X items 
separately. It was found that the three sets clearly operate to produce different scores and 
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Х items. The 


1 has frequently been used in 
sets induced by instruc- 
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(1952, 1955) 
scores are not af- 
instructions are given 
second. 
of this study was to in- 
ler effects for three currently 
ts by examining MMPI 
Zero item scores sep- 
+. x ge Zero as cate- 
Of greater interest 
the Ай, of the 
current psychological 
say that X items are so 
pathological content 
deviance (e.g, "Evil 
at times" let 
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persons in “normal” 
items, by contrast, are 
idorsed by the majority 
3 but are endorsed 

members of a clin- 


mes tease animals 
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E 
і 


of set has effect оп Zero scores (Р <.001) and a somewhat lesser effect (Р <.05) 
psychological 


of current Zero score behavior is discussed, 


group, then it could be cogently argued 
that endorsing the item renders an even 
greater robability of depression than of 
“normality.” The point is that such items 

ssion item 


doubt it was the test development strat- 
egy which has been characterized as 
“Minnesota dustbowl empiricism” which 
permitted the emergence of such items on 
а test, Because it is often not at all clear 
why, or indeed even глаг a given Zero 
item “belongs” on a clinical scale (there is 
as much mystery in the endorsement of 
“I sometimes tease animals" by depres 
sives as there is in the Po response of the 
Schizophrenic on the Rorschach), these 
Zero items have been said to behave in 
"subtle" ways. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
(Foster, 1964; Seeman, 1953; Wales & 
Seeman, 1968) that X and Zero scores 
respond to instructional sets in opposi- 
tion to each other. Scores on X items — 
which because of pathological content are 
socially undesirable — and on Zero items, 
respond to instructional sets in opposite 
ways. Thus with instructions to "fake 
bad," X scores increase as expected, but 
Zero scores decrease. With instructions (0 
"fake good," X scores predictably de 
crease, but Zero scores increase, When 
MMPI scores are examined without look: 
ing at these two types of items separately, 
very real differences may well be cancer 
led out or obscured. 


Subjects Method 


.. The Ss were thirty-three female nur* 
ing students enrolled in a psycholog 
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One Year 
From Now 


Mean Total Scores 
uv 
л 


— X Items 
M Zero Items 


Fig. 1. Mean Total X and Zero Scores by order within Instructional set. 
design was used; all Ss took the 


class at a GM and S hospital who were intervals 
fequired to participate in the study. ah ee d ШЕ О او‎ at cach 
Procedures administration, The three instructions 


The thirty-three Ss were randomly as- pe py 8-4 year from now" set (Le., “as 


ed to form three experimental groups and 
(A, В, and С) of devia Ss sedi Kian you expect things to be one year from 
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Group C 


Mean Total Scores 


LE За, 1 23 1 2003 
Administration 
—— X Items 
~ Zero Items 


A Ideal-Fake Good-1 Year 
B Fake Good-1 Year-Ideal 
С 1 Year-Ideal-Fake Good 


Fig. 2. Mean Total X and Zero Scores by order within groups. 
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Table 1 


Analysis of Variance for Effects of Set and Order 
for X Items and for Zero Items 


Zero Items 


now"). Using Orne's (1959) conception, 
all three sets would appear to “invite” so- 
cially desirable responses. Ss were asked 
to keep the typed instructions in front of 
them throughout the entire test taking in 
all three sets. The variations in order of 
administration were as follows: 

Group A: "ideal self," “fake good,” 
“one year from now.” 

Group B: “fake good,” “one year 
from now,” “ideal self.” А 

Group C; “one year from now, 
“ideal self,” “fake good.” 

All ninety-nine test records were 
scored to yield a total Zero item score 
and a total X item score, The Zero item 
key consisted of all eighty-four Zero 
items on the test while the X item key 
consisted of all three hundred fifteen 
Scored, non-Zero items. 


Results and Discussion 


Figure | presents the mean total Zero 
and X item scores by instructional set. 
Figure 2 presents the mean total Zero and 
X scores by groups. These data would sug- 
gest that Ss appear to rank the three in- 
Structional sets used in this study in terms 
of the degree of "improvement" implied. 
Figure 1 shows that on first administr- 
ation "respond as you expect to be like 
One year from now" instructions appear 
to suggest a mild degree of "improve- 


your 
instructions to suggest 

pon Pigs v ба sili with 

some endorsement of 

scored items, Figure 2 that fake 

good instructions produce the 

most “improvement” of test scores, The 


stration. X scores йге a great 
h when “one year from now 
her are presented first, The de- 
cline in X scores from this level when the 
“one from now" set follows either 
the | self" or the “fake good" set 
would seem to indicate a residual “im 
pee pe io чы 
to a 

Зоо or "ied set first obtain 
ca scores under the "one 


all other studies investigating X 
i ыч item scores, both Figures 1 and 


Separate of variance were car- 
ried out for the Zero item scores and the 
X item scores and are ted in Table 
1, For Zero scores the F value for set asa 
main effect is indicated as 5.48 which for 

dF (2/30) is significant at 
level. For the X scores the F value 
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Performance on the Marlowe-Crowne Scale 
and its Perceived Purpose 


J. SIDNEY SHRAUGER 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Summary: Performance on the Marlowe-Crowne Scale was compared for Ss who saw the 
test as a measure of honesty, self-awareness or social desirability (Honesty group) as com- 
pared to those who saw it as a measure of some other attribute (Other group). Using two 
measures to assess test perception, Ss in the Other group were found, as predicted, to have 
higher Marlowe-Crowne scores than those in the Honesty group. 


Considerable research suggests that 
= performance on personality tests may be 
substantially modified by the experimen- 
| tal manipulation of Ss’ ideas about the 
purpose of the test. For example, people 
who are told to respond as if they were 
applying for a particular job can modify 
their responses to fit stereotypes about 
that job (Wesman, 1952). Individuals who 
are instructed to take a test so that they 
appear “well adjusted” are able to appear 
better adjusted than they do taking the 
lest under standard or malingering in- 
structions (Hunt, 1948; Kimber, 1947; 
Noll, 1951). 

Such studies have had significance in 
demonstrating the susceptibility of tests 
lo conscious dissimulation. They may 
not, however, speak directly to the ques- 
lion of how a person's self-generated 
hypotheses about what a test is measuring 
are related to his performance, especially 
in cases where the test situation does not 

. pull for a particular response pattern or 
Where it is unclear what traits a test is 
assessing. Yet many such cases exist. Most 
Personality tests used in applied and re- 
Search settings do not attempt to make 
explicit what personality traits are being 
assessed, and in many situations, the pur- 
| pe of the whole testing enterprise may 
_ be ambiguous. Here the 5 or client will 
likely form his own hypothesis about 
What the test is getting at, and this hy- 
pothesis is apt to be related to the man- 
ner in which he responds to the test 
items, 

In the present study the general idea 
lhat test perception is related to test per- 
formance was examined using the Mar- 
lowe-Crowne Scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 
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Test Perception (A) 
Sex (B) 
AxB 


Error 


Performance on the M-C Scale and its Perceived Purpose 


Table 1 
Analysis of Variance of Marlowe-Crowne Scores by Sex and Test Perception 


Table 2 


Mean Marlowe-Crowne Scores for Free-Response Categorizations 


Honest 


ter as part of the course. The test, which 
was labeled “Personal Reaction Inven- 
tory,” was presented with the introduc- 
tion that it was a self-report personality 
scale and would be discussed more fully 
after it was filled out. When all Ss had 
finished the test, they were asked to write 
a brief statement telling what they 
thought it was designed to assess, After 
this was completed they were asked to 
indicate which one of the following di- 
mensions they felt most closely described 
the dimension which the test was assess- 
ing: 

(1) impulsiveness — cautiousness 

(2) truthfulness, honesty — untruth- 
fulness 

(3) self-centeredness — concern for 
others 

(4) friendliness — aggressiveness, hos- 
tility 


Both Sexes 


The tests were then scored, and the pur 
pose of the study was explained. 


The free-response statements теат 
the purpose of the test were categorize 
as to whether they indicated that it was 4 
measure designed to tap honesty, aware- 
ness of personal weaknesses, or the tend- 
ency to give socially desirable responses 
(Honesty group) as opposed to other te) 
sonal attributes which did not imply ne 
notion of honesty (Other group). TE 
agreement between the two judges ae 
gorizations of free responses into foi 
Honesty and Other groups was 100% 

a sample of 22 Ss, and subsequent e 
were therefore made by only one ju fo 
For the multiple choice question, Ss W E 
answered alternative 2 (Honesty жо 
were compared with those who had giv 
some other alternative (Other group). 
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Table 3 
Mean Marlowe-Crowne Scores for Multiple-Choice Categorizations 


= [к=] 


Results 


Mean scores on the test were 12.59 for 
males and 14.55 for females with stand- 
ard deviations of 5.13 and 5.08, respec- 
tively. These were generally similar to 
those of the college samples reported by 
Crowne and Marlowe (1964). 

Categorization of Ss into the Honesty 
and Other groups on the free-response 
measure agreed with categorizations on 
the multiple-choice question for 83% of 
the Ss. The pattern of findings for these 
two methods of assessing task perception 
were thus quite similar. An analysis of 
variance for scores categorized on the 
free-response measure shows that the 
үрле Ss had significantly lower scores 
һап those in the Other group (See Tables 
1 & 2). There was no significant differ- 
ence in scores as a function of sex, nor 
any significant interaction of sex with 
test perception. 

An analysis of variance for the Hon- 
esty vs. Other groups as determined by 
the multiple-choice question again shows 
a main effect for task perception (See 
Table 1). Table 3 indicates that scores 
те higher for Ss in the Other group. 
here is again no main effect for sex or 
E interaction of sex with test percep- 


Discussion 


. Results for both measures of percep- 
tion of the Marlowe-Crowne suggest that 
es hypotheses about the purpose of 
he test are related to the score he ob- 
tains. The relationship tends to hold to 


Both Sexes 


about the same extent for males and fe- 
males. It is not known whether this asso- 
ciation is due principally to one’s percep- 
tions of the test’s purpose affecting how 
he responds to it or whether the way he 
has responded influences how he chooses 
to interpret what the test was supposed 
to measure. Indeed no causal relationship 
in either direction may be operating, and 
differences in how the test is perceived 
may be one aspect of the personality di- 
mension being assessed. If, however, the 
development of hypotheses about the 
test’s purpose does influence how one 
answers its items, then it might be appro- 
priate to consider taking this variable into 
account when interpreting the scores ob- 
tained. 

Individual differences in how a test is 
perceived may prove to be one source of 
error variance in the relationship between 
Marlowe-Crowne performance and other 
behaviors. Not only may people respond 
differently to the test when they have dif- 
ferent perceptions of its purpose, but the 
nature of the relationship between their 
Marlowe-Crowne scores and other behav- 
iors may be different. As an example, we 
usually assume that high scores reflect a 
stronger desire for social approval. It is 
conceivable, albeit unlikely, however, 
that among people who perceive the task 
as a measure of honesty or truthfulness, 
those individuals who are quite concerned 
about doing “well” on the test (i.e., re- 
sponding in the way which makes them 
appear most self-aware and honest) might 
actually score lower than those who have 
less strong desires in this regard. The no- 
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tion that one’s perception of a test serves 
as a moderator variable which mediates 
the relationship between test perform- 
ance and other behavior might well apply 
also to measures other than the Marlowe- 
Crowne Scale. 
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Performance on the М-С Scale and its Perceived Purpose | 


Claremont Men’s College 


Jury selection in capital trials is prob- 
Tematic because of the practical necessity 
| 15 exclude those who claim that they 
Gould not, in good conscience, return а 
Builty verdict for an offense which carries 
the death penalty. A number of investi- 
gators have examined the possibility that 
those who favor the death penalty are sig- 
Mificantly more likely than others to 
how malignant personality attributes 
Which could impair their effectiveness as 
‘jurors. In comparing jurors who had 
Served in capital trials with jurors who 
ED" scruples against such service, 
Crosson (1968) found no differences on 

t Siegel Manifest Hostility Scale, the 
tson-Glaser Critical Thinking Apprais- 
al, nor on the Rokeach Dogmatism and 
Opionionation Scales. The only signifi- 
Cant difference between groups occurred 
Оп the Rokeach Conservatism-Liberalism 
Scale. Since this scale has been shown to 
Correlate strongly with the California F 
le, Crosson (1968) was led to infer 
nat “...the high conservatism scores 
Obtained by the DQ (death qualified) 55 
Tung st that capital trial jurors tend to be 
imbued with whatever it is the F Scale, 


n 


Crosson's interpretation is both logical 
and plausible, but two subsequent studies 
failed to support this hypothesis. Thayer 
(1970) divided college students into two 
Koups on the basis of expressed willing- 
85 or unwillingness to retum a death 
ict for a capital crime. While those 
oring the death penalty demonstrated 

scores on three scales measuring at- 
titudes toward punishment and the crim- 


Summary: The relationship between authoritarian 
- penalty views was examined in a random sample of 80 community residents. Ss were asked 
- to recommend appropriate sentences for case descriptions of first and second degree mur 
der, with offenders described as being either Negro or white, 
"tarians were significantly more severe than low authoritarians in the 
contrary to prediction, males were more punitive than females. 

| evidence of favoritism by high authoritarians in judging females, there was no evidence that 
the race of the offender influenced sentencin; 


Prejudice, Punitiveness, and Personality 
JOHN R. SNORTUM and 


VICTOR H. ASHEAR 


Claremont Graduate School 


ity characteristics and death 


male or female. authori- 
TET imposed and, 


there was some 


inal justice system, they did not differ on 
two personality measures, the Dogmatism 
and California F scales. Similarly, Glad: 
stone (1969) found that, while high F 
college students were significantly more 
punitive than low asc in poe 
nalties for transgressions against propri- 
d the groups were not differentiated on 
the degree of punitiveness for transgres- 
sions against person and property. On the 
other hand, related research with Ss from 
the general population has shown high 
authoritarian Ss to be more harsh than 
low authoritarians in the punishments 
recommended for juvenile 


appropriately examined in а less homo- 


geneous population 


college 
groups tested by Thayer (1970) and Glad- 


stone (1969). 
In addition to the 
teristics of the juror, 


personality charac: 
there is reason to 


believe that the sex and race of the de- 
fendant may influence А decisions. 


Trial judges evaluated 


of their 


cases and rated whether the charac- 
bea of the defendant tended to create 
an unattractive impression, an average im 
ression, or tended to elicit sy wi 


rom the jury ( 


Kalven & Zeisel, 1 


athy index was computed for a 
given subgroup by subtracting the per- 
defendants who elicited an un- 


centage 0 


tive impression from the percentage 
ынаа a sympathetic impression. For 
example, 18% of the male defendants ap- 


peared to elicit symp 


athy and 17% pro- 
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Prefudice, Penitiveness, and Personality 


no complaint if he gets roughed up in re 
turn") were administered to Ss These am 
factored scales, developed for public 
opinion sampling by Louis Harris and Ae 
sociates in conjunction with the Tak 
on Assassination and Political Vie 
lence (Kirkham, Levy, & Crotty, 1970] 
Agreement or disagreement with 
be expressed in three degrees 
mild, moderate, or strong. liens were 
wored on a seven-point scale, with (ош 
points assigned to items not answered, 
and with seven points representing the 
maximum tendency toward Anomic Aw 
thoritarianism or Police Violence 

After completing the scale items, the 5 
was asked to assume that he was in à pose 
thon to write the laws regarding the sem 
tencing of criminals for first and second 
degree murder, The 5 was then presented 
With the first of two criminal case de 


the photograph of a Negro male, The ме 
ond degree offense involved the murder 
a spouse during a domestic quarrel. АЁ 
the offense, the murderer (elt immed 
temone and phoned the police. Half 
the Ss saw а case description and ghe 
tograph of a woman who had murdered 
ber husband, and half saw a caw and phe 
of a man who had killed his wife 
(All photographs had been preteited 

college students who ra the (aces w 

roughly equivalent on à кам 
physical attractiveness.) One group of 20 

males sad 20 females were exposed 10 
canes involving the female (second ) 
aed the white male (first degree), and OF 
Other half of the sample ww the comple 

mentary (ем and second degree cat. 


, or the death 
сме was тес 


mine whether this included any 
incarceration. The death penalty was ati 


і 


۸ 


* p < 05, one-tailed 
p> 01 
< 005 


assigned a value of 110 (10 more 
the maximum prison sentence) in or 


Results 


The aver S in = 195. wh 
aged * 447, . 

year of training ot education beyond 
school (M = 133, SD = 30), and 


‚ with lawns well cared for but not 
ped (M = 284, SD = 75). $ в 
female-white and hop. 
did not differ significantly 

bon, quality of housing or in scores 
the Anomic Authoritarianim amd 

Violence scales 
Previous research had shown that 
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Table 1 


Intercorrelations of Social Characteristics with Anomic Authoritarianivem (AA ), 
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294 Prejudice, Punitiveness, and Personality 


Table 2 


Mean Punitiveness Index for First and Second Degree Murder 
as Assigned by Males and Females Scoring High and Low on 
the Anomic Authoritarianism and Police Violence Scales 


and 6 high and 15 low Scoring females. thoritarian females. In the analysi 
Я ^ alysis of var- 
Lad index of punitiveness for іапсе for extreme scorers on the Police 
Table 2. Violence Scale, essentially the same pat- 
Three-way analysis of variance, using tern of significant differences was found 
the least squares method to handle un. for the sex of the S, for the personality 
equal cell frequencies (Winer, 1962), was Variable, and for the interaction between 
used to compare the сеи upon the m of $ and personality. In addition, 
às a function of per- however, a significant influence was 
sonality variables, sex of respondant, Aen found for the sex of the criminal, with 
комн. ПЁ analyses На ү саа receiving the higher sen- 
irst degree mur- tence. Significant interactions involving 
x: case, one for Ss dichotomized on An- the sex of the criminal can be traced to 
Authoritarianism and another for Ss the fact that high scoring males tended to 
Scale, The on the Police Violence be much more lenient when sentencing 
У "ere were no significant effects in the female than when judging the male 
ыр ag for the sex of the Sor the Offender. The significant effect for sex of 
m criminal. Significant effects the criminal should be interpreted cau- 
ы Монар A the personality variables — tiously because а ¢ test of the difference 
ш information was already between sentences assigned by the entire 
— m correlations in Table 1, these sample to male and female murderers did 
n те not pres : not reach statistical significance. 
analyses of variance for 
ness with second degree idiom du Discussion 
shown in Table 3. For Ss dichotomized Th ^ find- 
9n Anomic Authoritarianism, significant clearest and most important i 
effects were found for the sex of the S ing of this study was the relationship 0 
(males more punitive) and for personali tained between personality characteristics 
(high scorers more punitive), У and death penalty views. Two personality 
cant interaction for sex of $ and ¢ signifi- measures were employed in an attempt t0 
ity indicates that the high Authoritarian eae rapit im on 
males were personality which might in 
more punitive than high Au- their Sen as jurors. The content 


ONE 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Variance of the Punitiveness Index for Second Degree Murder 
as a Function of the Sex of the Subject and Sex of the Criminal, 
Employing High and Low Scorers on the Anomic Authoritarianism and 
Police Violence Scales 


Anomic Authoritarianism Police Violence 


1,236.21 
1,671.40 


4.40* 
5.94** 


Sex of Subject (8) 
Sex of Criminal (C) 


Test Score (T) 45236.57 | 15.06*** 
5хс 42906 | 1.53 
хт 242604 | 8.63*** 
хт 141945 | 5.05* 
 SXCXT 200437 | 7.13** 


281.28 


*р< 05 
Bp < 025 
99 р< 01 


Of the Anomic Authoritarianism Scale ap- (eom degree murder). 


that а do- 
rom these findings, it appears 
of tangible guidelines for behavior in fense attorney y most - dod 
Contemporary society; whereas agreement characteristics of ex pd tal jur 
with the Police Violence items would sug: tiveness. beg — 4. dl 
Rest that the S is willing to take the more — ors 
“fictive step of endorsing fascistic police — thoritarian beliefs. High scorers on the 
- power to impose structure and induce so- Police 
Cial conformity. Nevertheless, it was toward 
- found that both scales predicted punitive- had "i 
| Ness toward murderers equally well, and because 
| 


p to tap a diffuse concern about the 


of further replication. 
the two scales correlated heavily with finding is in need evide 
p other. Personality variables appeared While there was some 
о predict the severity of sentences more 
| accurately than social variables of age, ed- was no соо 
Ucation, and social status. The item that against 
Proved the best, single predictor of puni- 
tiveness for first degree murder (r = .49) 
May provide a glimpse into the rationale 
for severe judgments by authoritarians: that the study and that Ss made a 
t young people need most of all is design tory attempt for a balanced 
Strong discipline by their parents. [Оор of the black offender. On the 


.. Contrary to prediction, males were judgmen 
pound to А fue punitive than females other hand, one might expect that high 
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PA News & Notes 


Р.А, News & Notes 


Rorschach Workshop: The 1972 Am 
nual Rorschach Workshop conducted by 
John E. Exner, Jr., and Irving B. Weiner, 
is being held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, June 26-30, The (осш 
will be on advanced clinical ini 
tion, recent developments in and 

actice, and the current status of the 

schach. Guest speakers will be Pred 
Brown and Zygmunt Piotrowski, For 
further information write tor Rorschach 
Workshops, 11 Beaver Drive, Bayville, 
New York 11709 

1972 Annual Workshop on the House- 
TreePerson. Drawing Technique: July 
25.28, New York City, Emphasis will 
upon the use of the H-T-P in diagnosis 


and in th isal of 
n the appral bequem me 


and the integration of t| 

the other tests in the paye bat 
tery. For information, write Selma 
Landisberg, 166 E, 35th St, NY. NY. 
10016 


Youth Career Howe to Open: The 


Devereux Foundation will soon launch 
CAREER HOUSE, an innovative, coed 


Hiden tisleducational facility for bright 


post high school youth with problems of 
underachievement of 


ment. CAREER HOUSE will b 
shone collaboration with local and 
MWedalimed career training and 


Provide an opportunity for enrollment in 

accredited academic of үт = and 
hnical tra à 

for айм БА urther m 

may be obtained from Dr. Henry Matt, 

Director, CAREER HOUSE, Devon, Pa. 

mm 
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Under the imprint of NOYES 
Noyes Data Corporation is instituting а 
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form papers given a! annual meet. 
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tid in a proposal of this nature, write to 
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Атчы! Meeting Program ' 1 


Annual Meeting of 
the Society for Personality Алене 
i conjunction with the 80th Aummal Мейер of _ 
the American Psychological Анон 
Honolulu, Hawaii — September 24, 1972 


1072 Program 


Saturday September 2 
#0010 50 AM Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Sns Pawi Rem 
Cospomor ИРА А SPA 
Memory Program Brame Klopher The бейнем. 
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300 1972 Annual Meeting Program 


Sunday, September 3 — Cont'd 


11:00-11:50 AM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Gold Room. 
Distinguished Person Award and Address: Molly Harrower, University of Florida, 
Recipient and Speaker. 
Chairman: Arthur C. Carr, New York State Psychiatric Institute. Presentation and 
address to be followed by reception and Dutch treat cocktail party. 
12:00 PM - 12:50 PM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Terrace Lanai. 
Dutch Treat Cocktail Party. 


Monday, September 4 
9:00-10:50 AM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Gold Room. 
Co-sponsor: Division 12 and SPA. 
Symposium: The Rorschach Technique: A Dedication to Bruno Klopfer. 
Chairman: Mortimer M. Meyer, Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 
Participants: 
Hedda Bolgar, Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, California: Adaptive 
Problem Solving in Rorschach Responses, 


Bernice Т. Eiduson, University of California at Los Angeles: Ten-Year Longitud- 
inal Rorschach Studies of Scientists. 


Norman Farberow, Suicide Prevention Center, Los Angeles, California: Use of 
the Rorschach in Predicting and Understanding Suicide. 
Walter G. Klopfer, Portland State University: Rorschach and Old Age. 


Wednesday, September 6 
12:00 PM - 1:50 PM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Coral Ballroom I. 
Co-sponsor: Division 32 and SPA. 
` Symposium: Humanistic Psychology and Psychometrics, 
Chairman: Alvin Marks, United States International University. 
Participants: 
Richard de Mille, Santa Barbara, California: 
Disvalue Concept Domains, 


Patsy H. Sampson, California State College at Bakersfield: A Qualitative AP- 
proach to Clinical Research, 


Wayne Zimmerman California State College at Lo : ing Sta- 
RK » s Angeles: Programming 
tistics for Humanists. ч : i 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SPECIALISTS 


Exclusive publishers and distributors of selected psychological tests, wy 


! . Quick Test (OT) 
A very quick and satisfactorily reliable screening test of intellectual ability (8 to 
12 minutes total time for all three forms). Words are defined non-verbally by 
choice among drawings. Suitable for any person (no matter how physically — 
disabled) who can signal a yes-no response in any way. Covers intelligence levels 1 
from two years to superior adult. Excellent for building rapport, and for quick 
testing before and after any procedure. —. $8.00 for'set of materials 
Memory-For-Designs Test (MFD) 

Simple drawing test of perceptual-motor coordination, serving as extremely | 
sensitive detector of brain injury of many types. $8.50 for set of materials "f 

i .. Group Personality Projective Test (GPPT) ў 
Multiple-choice questions about ambiguous stick-figures make possible rapid and 
effective measurement of significant, factor-analytically isolated aspects of 


personality. $13.50 for set of materials M 
. Id-Ego-Superego Test (IES) hi 

Subtests give independent estimates of personality components from a modified < 

psychoanalytic point of view. $28.50 for set of materials 


` Каһп Test of Symbol Arrangement (KTSA) ` e 
Uses symbolic plastic objects which are arranged and sorted; validly discrim- 
inates among ‘normals, neurotics, brain-injured, and psychotics, and indicates 


$ NA 2 1 
| accompanying personality dynamics. $25.00 for set of materials a 
ae Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test (FRPV) 
Brief test of intelligence in two forms using the same 16 plates. Words are 
defined by choosing pictures. Valuable for intelligence screening, and with the ei 
physically handicapped. ? $7.50 for set of materials 
ZEN V Proverbs Test (PT) | 


І ү 3 
Group and indiyidual forms determine similarity of thought processes to those 
of various normal and clinical groups. Highly sensitive indicator of psychotic ; d 
l; processes, i $6.50 for kit 4 
3 Vocational Apperception Test: Advanced Form (VAT:ADV) 3 
Separate series of Plates showing male and female collége-related occupational . 7 
activities, accompanied by explanation of use and interpretation as a projective 
test; b $7.25 for set of materials Ш 
RYE C CAS eS Famous Sayings (FS) f 
Sere with proverbs, aphorisms, and folk sayings is analyzed to determine — | 
Personality structure. Particularly useful in personnel selection. 56.50 for Kt ff 
Ne 8, -> ItScale For Children (ITSC) 
aN perimental picture scale for measuring sex role preference in children. , 
ML 3 $15.00 for set of materials / 
m En Intelligence Tests: Experimental Form (KIT:EXP) . 
! im RA y culture-free intelligence tests requiring no reading Ог writing. 
"s Vids аба scales for assessment of. intelligence of blind, ability in concept i 
lan; ion, recall, and motor coordination. One scale can be administered by sign } 
guage. Ў - $26.00 for set of materials 
nnn 6. иллаа 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SPECIALISTS 1 
Box 1441 Missoula, Montana 59801 ^y | 
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Comment on Raychaudhuri's “Relation of Creativity and Sex 
to Rorschach M Responses" 


EDWARD ARONOW 
Fordham University 


Summary: Contrary to a statement by Raychaudhuri, studies of the relationship between 
Rorschach M and creativity have yielded contradictory evidence. Because intelligence and 
education were not adequately controlled, Raychaudhuri's findings cannot be regarded as 
further proof of a relationship between creativity and sex and Rorschach M. 


Raychaudhuri's recent article (1971) 
contained a statement on the Rorschach 
literature which is misleading. In addi- 
tion, the study has methodological short- 
comings which make the results obtained 
difficult to interpret. The author states 
that “In the Rorschach literature it is ob- 
served that greater production of M has 
held up consistently as a correlate of 
creativity .. . ” (p.27). In fact, studies of 
this Rorschach hypothesis have yielded 
decidedly contradictory evidence. While 
some investigations have indeed indicated 
à relationship between M and creativity 
(Anderson and Munroe, 1948; Harrower 
and Cox, 1943; Hersch, 1962; Prados, 
1944; Rawls and Slack, 1968; Richter 
and Winter, 1966; Steiner, 1947), other 
research has revealed no such relationship 
(Cocking, Dana, & Dana, 1969; Dudek, 
1968; Griffin, 1958; Roe, 1946a, 1946b, 
1946c; Rust, 1948; Zubin, Eron, & 
Schumer, 1965). Zubin (1954) has cited 
the demonstrated inability of Rorschach 
Scores such as M to distinguish creative 
from non-creative individuals as among 
the failures of the Rorschach technique. 
Rawls and Slack (1968) have noted that 
the study of M-production in artists has 
Produced an array of contradictory re- 
sults, “ , . . with about as researchers find- 
ing it to be characteristic of artists . . . 48 
not finding it" (p.233). HOS 

The methodological flaws in this arti- 
Cle involve inadequate controls over rele- 
vant variables. Raychaudhuri's groups are 
described in terms of such variables as 
age, intellectual range, and education. 

OWever, matching was not carried out 
and there appears to have been no .at- 
lempt to assess the effect of differences 


in intelligence and education on the re- 
sults obtained. From Raychaudhuri's 
tables, it seems that the creative Ss did 
differ from the non-creative Ss on these 
two critical variables. The male creative 
Ss are described as having ranged from 
normal to superior in intelligence, while 
the male normals ranged only from nor- 
mal to bright. The female creative Ss 
ranged from bright normal to superior, 
while the female normals only ranged 
from normal to superior. In mean years 
of education, there also appear to have 
been differences as between the creative 
and non-creative Ss. Similar differences in 
intelligence and education seem to have 
existed between other groups which a 
compared by Raychaudhuri. Since Am 
Kohen-Raz, and Rabinowitz (196 
1966) have demonstrated the importan 
of very strictly controlling for intelligence 
and education when dealing with group 
differences on M and other Rorschach 
variables, Raychaudhuri's findings be- 
come difficult to interpret, and the re- 
sults cannot be regarded as further proof 
of a relationship between creativity and 
sex and the Rorschach M response. 
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Some Thorny Issues in Cross-Cultural Research on Creativity: 
A Rejoinder to Aronow’s Comment 


MANAS RAYCHAUDHURI 
Rabindra Bharati University 
Calcutta, India 


Aronow’s comment (1972) on a state- 
ment I made in connection with an оуег- 
view of Rorschach literature (Raychaud- 
huri, 1971) appears reasonable when one 
finds that a number Of investigators have 
different results to report. I cited only 
three researches which Clearly pointed to 
a positive relationship between creativity 
and M and in so doing have written noth- 
ing which might have required Aronow to 
interpret the matter otherwise. Aronow’s 
heuristic approach may well be a helpful 
suggestion for future guidance in this 
area. 


By laying aside my statements of fact, 
however, Aronow in no way minimizes 
the import of the aforesaid hypothesis, 
which | emphasized specifically. Cocking, 
Dana, & Dana (1969) begin their article 
with this unambiguous statement: “There 
is evidence that Rorschach Human Move- 
ment (М) is related to six constructs: de- 
lay, time-sense, intelligence, creativity, 
fantasy, and interpersonal relations 
[р. 322] ” They further state that “the 

. three components | [viz., creativity, 
motor-inhibition and interpersonal rela- 
tions] although not related at an accept- 
able significance level may be used config- 
urlly [p.323]." And despite Zubin's 
negative findings (1954) — cited by 
Aronow —, Bonifacio and Schaefer 
(1969) using a projective test on 800 Ss 
Were able to provide very strong evidence 
in support of the theory that "openness 
to fantasy and impulse expression 15 а 
common characteristic of the mental 
processes giving rise to the production of 
both human movement responses and 
artistic-literary works [p. 3 of.” 


. Aronow feels that because the level of 
intelligence and education of the com- 
pared groups were not matched, my con- 
clusions are not acceptable. In this type 


of research matched samples are invari- 
ably required as a basic part of the design. 
My work was no exception. Hence the 
results I obtained, namely that M re- 
sponses are related to creativity, sex, etc., 
do not pose the difficulty of interpreta- 
tion alleged by Aronow. The question of 
reporting level of significance of differ- 
ence of descriptive data might have em- 
bellished the paper, but would not have 
negated the facts so carefully gleaned 
from the Rorschach protocols. In support 
of his critique, Aronow has cited Amir, 
Kohen-Raz, and Rabinowitz’s research 
(1966), but still failed to mention the im- 
portant fact that these investigators used 
such crucially dichotomized samples as 
Higher and Lower education groups 
(completion vs noncompletion of high 
school program). In my study all the Ss 
not only had completed high school, but 

had also completed two years beyond. 

With regard to the non-creative Ss, a few 
had obtained their BA, while a number of 

others had taken secretarial courses, 4 

training program for telephone operation 

auditing or accounting apprenticeship or 

the like. Since the time required to com- 

plete these courses vary from institution 

to institution in India (ranging between 
12 and 24 months), slight differences in 
the mean years of education are notice- 
able though not pointing to serious dis- 
crepancies in the level of education and 
training. As stated in my paper, these 
control Ss were intentionally recruited 
for study so as to form a strictly non- 
creative group. 1 would like to stress here 
that none of the 120 Ss studied received 
degrees beyond the BA (i.e., MA and/or 
Ph.D.). A few, of course, pursued MA 
studies for a couple of months and 
abruptly left permanently for good pay- 
ing jobs — so common an Occurrence In 
the developing countries! These months 
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were included in the total years of educa- 
tion, (though the time-span did not help 
the Ss to earn a degree). Does Aronow 
really feel that there is a crucial differ- 
ence in the level of education of an indi- 
vidual with a BA degree and one having, 
for example, a BA plus ten months of 
attendance in an MA course? 

With respect to the education of the 
creative Ss I would like to highlight cer- 
tain’ other points in reply to Aronow. 
While the studied non-creative Ss pur- 
sued, as a rule, a formalized British- 
system of education , almost all creative 
$s did receive informal, personalized 
training and education under a "guru" 
(preceptor), reminiscent of the old days. 
Therefore, it is quite difficult to equate 
and match strictly the years of education 
of creative and non-creative groups. Only 
the operational value of the education as 
Such was taken into account. It may ap- 
pear intriguing to a western observer that 
two years of college education, for in- 
stance, and two years of art education 
under a guru, though conveying the same 
value temporally, denote some intrinsic 
difference. As a matter of fact, I had to 
drop many talented people from my pri- 
mary list of creative artists drawn on the 
basis of experts-nomination and social 
recognition, since these Ss did not have 
any formal schooling at least up to inter- 
mediate level. Such problems of sampling 
creative artists of India with informal ed- 
ucation and equating them with a group 
of normals with college/university educa- 
tion have already been considered in a 
previous work (Raychaudhuri, 1966). 
Will Aronow care to ponder a simple but 
thorny question: A great majority of 
highly talented artists of India do not 
even have high school education; what 
then should be the level of education for 
their matched group? Should we compare 
them with. (formally) uneducated, semi- 
literate individuals as controls in order to 
Satisfy our statistical Specifications, or ab- 
stain from studying them at all? In my 
study (1971) an empirical compromise 
was sought by including only those crea- 
tive artists in the sample who went 


through at least a specific level of formal 
education. 


A Rejoinder to Aronow’s Comment 


In the absence of a standardized test 
of intelligence like the WAIS in the Ben- 
gali language, I was forced to depend 
upon the form-level rating of Rorschach. 
In the Rorschach form-level rating, a 
four-stage classification viz., “Normal — 
Bright-Normal — Bright — Superior” was 
employed. Despite apparent differences 
as evinced by varying ranges, each of the 
six experimental samples had a total 
mean (2X) at the “Bright-Normal” level. 

Finally, I am well aware of some limi- 
tations of my study, but certainly these 
are not the ones which Aronow chooses 
to designate as “methodological short- 
comings.” By keeping their eyes closed to 
the practical problems of studying crea- 
tivity that are always present in different 
cultures, critics can freely reject infer- 
ences drawn on cross-cultural Rorschach 
data. But that neither does justice to 
these researches nor helps to advance 
cross-cultural research. Aronow’s criti- 
cism appears to suffer from such angulari- 
ties and, therefore, his statement, though 
interesting theoretically, is of little practi- 
cal value. 
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Pattern Analysis and Deviation Scores in Clinical Research: 
Mean Scatter Revisited 


ALAN S. DeWOLFE and WILLIAM E. DAVIS! 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Downey, Illinois 


Pattern analysis has considerable potential for personality assessment. Unfor- 
tunately, past methods (e.g., peak element scores or analysis of variance for repeated meas- 
ures) were often found too complex and/or elements could not be analyzed separately. A 


Interest in and use of pattern analysis 

rose sharply after the advent of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
(Wechsler, 1941) with its 11 subtests. 
Despite their modest claims for the 
method, Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer’s 
(1945-1946) initial limited success appar- 
ently brought out the hope in many prac- 
titioners that this procedure would ulti- 
mately produce a single, objective and 
definitive method of clinical diagnosis. 
Holt (Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 1968) re- 
cently reviewed the literature on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and WAIS and pointed 
out that these unrealistic hopes for pat- 
tern analysis have not been met. 
. The lack of success of pattern analysis 
in the difficult clinical task of differenti- 
ating individuals seems to have also re- 
sulted in unfavorable attitudes toward 
pattern analysis in the less demanding re- 
search task of differentiating groups- 
More recently, the increased use of pat- 
tern analysis in the MMPI literature (e.g.. 
Gilberstadt & Duker, 1965; Marks & See- 
man, 1963) has helped to bring about 
revival of this method of analysis for both 
the clinical and research fields. 

Pattern analysis makes its strongest 
contribution in comparisons of groups 
that differ in average overall performance. 
These group differences in mean level 
may artificially mask or exaggerate differ- 
ences between the groups in components 
A ‘ee authors wish to express their gr: 

onald E. Walker and Emil Posavac 


Suggestions and constructive criticisms of this 


manuscript. 


(elements) of the total performance. 
Thus, interpretation of differences in 
specific components is made difficult. An 
example of this difficulty would occur if 
a normal group were found to be signifi- 
cantly superior to a group of depressed Ss 
in their performance on two WAIS sub- 
tests, e.g., Vocabulary and Block Design, 
but these differences were found in the 
context of a significantly higher Full 
Scale IQ. for the normal group. Under 
these conditions, the specific findings in 
the two subtests in question would be 
most difficult to interpret. 


A method of pattern analysis that is 
independent of group mean levels of per- 
formance, but which permits separate 
analyses of each element without. be, 
coming computationally prohibiti: 
would be of considerable value for the 
study of abnormal groups. A method of 
pattern analysis using deviation scores Is 
suggested as а useful means of accom- 
plishing these ends. 

Pattern Analysis by Deviation Scores 

The approach suggested here is the use 
of deviation scores — specifically the use 
of the deviations of each element score of 
each S from his own mean of all element 
scores. This approach is essentially what 
Rapaport, Gill, Schafer (1945-1946) 
called “mean Scatter” except that they 
used submeans (e.g., mean of verbal tests 
or of performance tests). The grand mean 
is suggested in the current paper because 
using grand mean compensates for differ- 
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ences in overall level of performance and 
because the use of grand mean broadens 
the applicability to other tests including 
those without convenient subdivisions. 

These deviation scores have the same 
characteristics as the ipsative scores de- 
scribed by Guilford (1959). Guilford indi- 
cated these ipsative scores give a person’s 
relative position on different traits with 
each individual's scores distributed about 
his own mean. Also, the ipsative scores he 
described appear functionally equivalent 
to the deviation scores suggested here. 
Thus, his cautions related to ipsative 
scores (e.g., they should not be correlated 
with each other) are relevant for the devi- 
ation scores. 

The use of deviation scores has a 
number of advantages. When the devia- 
tion scores proposed here (the deviation 
of each individual element score from the 
S's grand mean) are used, groups can be 
compared on the difference scores for 
each element separately. The analyses of 
deviation scores of the elements are inde- 
pendent of the group overall mean per- 

ormance. Group differences in overall 
performance distort the relationships be- 
ween the raw means of the elements. 
he differences in level of performance 
among groups are overcome without 
either complex conceptualization or dif- 
ficult computation. 

Standard scores of elements must be 
used in order to keep the metrics of meas- 
ures with different magnitudes equiva- 
lent. With tests having standard scores 
(WAIS) or T scores (MMPI), these scores 
are used. In other cases, the raw scores of 
the elements should be converted into z 
(M =0, SD = 1) or standardized (e.g... М 
= 50, SD = 10) scores before the grand 
mean and deviation scores are computed. 
Although it is not a mathematical neces- 
sity, for purposes of interpretation, the 
grand mean score should stand for some- 
thing (e.g., grand mean should be a meas- 
ure of the overall level of performance or 
decrement), In addition, it is necessary 
that high scores for each element always 
indicate the same thing (e.g., high scores 
on all elements indicate good perform- 
ance or all equal poor performance) for 
the overall mean to be interpretable. 


Pattern Analysis and Deviation Scores in Clinical Research 


The rather simple computations are 
carried out as follows: 

1. If scaled or standard scores are not 
available, transform all scores into stand- 
ard scores, i.e., z scores (e.g., Underwood, 
Duncan, Taylor, & Cotton, 1954); 

2. Find the mean of all standard or 
scaled scores; 

3. Subtract the mean scaled score 
from each subtest scaled score; 

4. The results of the above subtrac- 
tion (in step 3 above) constitute the devi- 
ation scores. 

These deviation scores are used in sta- 
tistical analysis comparing groups on each 
subtest individually. 


For illustrative purposes examples of 
WAIS scaled subtest and WAIS deviation 
subtest scores are given for two hypothet- 
ical individuals in Table 1. Please notice 
that both Ss have the same scaled score 
for the WAIS Information subtest. How- 
ever, due to differences in their average 
performance, the deviation scores are -2 
and +2 for S #1 and S #2, respectively. 
This shows how the deviation score meth- 
od compensates for differences in mean 
performance and more adequately re- 
flects the actual differences in patterns of 
ability between these two hypothetical 
individuals. 


Examples of Studies 
Using Deviation Scores 

The proposed deviation score has 
Proven useful in a number of investiga- 
tions. Without its use, valuable informa- 
tion having considerable theoretical im- 
port would have been lost. Three of the 
studies are summarized in Table 2. 


In the first study (DeWolfe, Barrell, 
Becker, & Spaner, 1971), patterns of in- 
tellectual deficit in chronic schizophrenia 
and brain damage at two age levels were 
compared using the WAIS and Halstead 
Battery of Neuropsychological tests as 
dependent variables. As can be seen in 
Table 2, only two significant differences 
were detected through an analysis of the 
scaled scores (WAIS Comprehension and 
Picture Completion). As suggested in the 
preceding section (see above), other dif- 
ferences were obscured by the generally 
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ALAN S. DeWOLFE and WILLIAM E. DAVIS 
Table 1 


Scaled and Deviation Scores of Two Hypothetical Subjects on the WAIS 
E me (1), Comprehension (C), Arithmetic (A), Similarities (S). 
igit Span (DS), Vocabulary (V), Digit Symbol (DSY), Picture (ОРЕК (РС). 


Scale 


Scores 10 | 11 
Mean 

Scale 

Scores -12 |-12 |-12 |-12 
Deviation 


Scores 


Subject 2 


Scale 


Scores 10 

Mean 

Scale 

Scores -8 |-8 |-8 | -8 
Deviation 

Scores +2 | 0 |-2 | +3 


superior performance of one of the 
groups — the brain-damaged group. 


Analyses of the deviation scores indi- 
cated that in addition to the two signifi- 
cant relationships found with scaled 
scores (Comprehension and Picture Com- 
pletion), four additional theoretically im- 
portant significant differences existe in 
the data, specifically, the groups differed 
on the WAIS, Digit Span, and Block De- 
sign subtests, and on the Halstead Cate- 
gory and Speech Discrimination subtests. 

In the second study DeWolfe? com- 
pared process and reactive schizophrenics 
on four physiological measures (skin con- 
2 Unpublished 1971 paper by A: S. DeWolfe, 

Physiological and behavioral measures and the 
Process-reactive distinction," available upon re- 
Quest from the author. 


| Block Design (BD), Picture Arrangement (РА), Object Assembly (OA) 


movement rates) tak 
High 


sociation task. 
these measures 


of arousal. Thus, 
has been interpre 
of general arousal 
Table 


are shown in 
the raw scores 
rately, 
the 


the process on 
across all four 


cance (p < .10), 


process and reactive 
found. The reactives scored higher than 


-12 
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ductance and heart, breathing, and body 
en during a word as- 
levels of all four of 
have been used as indices 
the combined measure 
ted as a single measure 
1. The pertinent results 
2. In comparisons of 
of the four measures sepa- 
no significant differences between 

groups Were 


the mean of the sum 
measures. Although this 
difference approached statistical signifi- 


it did not reach it. 


Analyses of deviation scores of the 


four measures 


found significant process- 
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"m S. DeWOLFE and WILLIAM E. DAVIS 


` reactive differences in heart rate (p < 
025). As was the case previously with the 
WAIS and Halstead Battery study (De- 
Wolfe et al., 1971), comparison of scores 
of elements relative to the S’s mean for 
ill elements uncovered a difference which 
had been masked in the original scores by 
a difference in overall level of function- 


ing. 

In a third study (Davis & DeWolfe, 
1971), which was cross-validated, devia- 
tion scores were used to study the differ- 
ences between process and reactive schiz- 
ophrenics in patterns of MMPI clinical 
sale scores. Previous attempts (Lacks, 
Rothenberg, & Unger, 1970; Johnson & 
Holmes, 1967) to differentiate these two 
subtypes of schizophrenic Ss with MMPI 
T scores had been unsuccessful. 

As is evident ırom Tabie 2, if the anal- 
yses had been confined to the use of 
MMPI T scores in the Davis and DeWolfe 
study, the process groups would have 
been shown to be significantly higher on 
four of the nine clinical scales, i.e., Hs, D, 
Pt, & Sc, but it would have been difficult 
to interpret such data because the process 
groups presented significantly higher pro- 
files than did the reactive groups. thus, 
any significant pattern of subtest devia- 
tions in which the lower groups showed 
peaks and which would have distin- 
guished between these two theoretically 
and prognostically important groups of 
patients would have been obscured. Fur- 
ler, interpretation of the higher groups 
significant peaks would have been mace 
difficult because they were spuriously en- 
anced. 

. When deviation scores were analyzed, 
it was found that the process groups were 
igh relative to their own mean, aS cony 
pared with reactives for only two (Pt & 
Sc) of the four formerly significant Т 
Scores of subscales. Моге importantly, re- 
actives were significantly higher than the 
tocess group in deviation scores on the 

Ma scale. By the use of deviation scores, 
Ìt was possible to demonstrate character- 
"istic patterns of scores which twice SUC 
“cessfully discriminated between the two 

Stoups. 
| Although the Davis and DeWolle 

(1971) study cited immediately above 1- 
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volved the cross-validation of results with 
independent samples, it was felt that ad- 
ditional demonstration was warranted on 
the issue of the consistency of results 
using the pattern analysis method. To this 
end, three additional studies will be cited 
as evidence. Davis? , using the same meth- 
odology as the Davis and DeWolfe (1971) 
study, in two more independent samples, 
found the same results, Thus, since both 
studies involved cross-validation, the pat- 
tern of Sc and Pt scores for process schiz- 
ophrenics being high relative to their own 
mean and for reactives’ Ma scores being 
high relative to their own mean, was 
found in a total of four independent 
samples. 

Two additional studies using the WAIS 
as a dependent variable demonstrated 
that the replicability of results found in 
the MMPI studies could be found with 
other measures. The first (Davis, Diz- 
zonne, & DeWolfe, 1971) found that re- 
active schizophrenics had significantly 
higher WAIS Digit Symbol subtest devia- 
tion scores than did process schizophren- 
ics. The same results were found in the 
second study (Davis, DeWolfe, & Gustaf- 
son, 1972), which was cross-validated 
research. Thus, the same results were 
found in three independent samples. 

Naturally, the use of this method does 
not guarantee, that results will cross- 
validate in all instances. There is the ever 
present possibility that a specific effect 
may be weak or may be present only in a 
particular sample. In this case, the results 
would not be found in a second sample 
no matter what method of analysis was 
utilized. However. the repeated instances 
of replicated results using pattern analysis 
cited above attest to validity of this 
method. 

Discussion 
thou, ttern analysis has not de- 
bes m ue often dreamed of defini- 
tive clinical diagnostic method which ob- 
jectively and reliably differentiates indi- 
viduals, it remains à potentially valuable 
research. tool for differentiating groups. 
1971 paper, “premorbid his- 


д Unpublished affective expression in schizo- 


age, am s 1 
Moe available upon request from the au- 


thor, W. E. Davis- 
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As indicated above, the specific deviation 
score method of pattern analysis sug- 
gested here has been found useful in un- 
covering theoretically valuable informa- 
tion which would probably not have been 
found otherwise. 

The method proposed generates devia- 
tion scores by subtracting each S’s mean 
of all elements (subtests) from each of his 
element scores. The mean of any group of 
scores whose sum is a meaningful entity 
can be used as the grand mean which is 
subtracted from each element score. Mix- 
ing diverse and unrelated scores and using 
the mean of the conglomerate, although 
mathematically feasible, is basically un- 
productive, since the results are usually 
uninterpretable. Thus, one would not mix 
such unrelated dependent variables as 
heart rate, WAIS Similarities scores, and 
reaction time. : 

After the mean of all related scores has 
been subtracted from each component 
score, the groups may then be compared 
on each element individually, using the 
deviation scores as the raw data. In these 
comparisons, the parametric ¢ test or an- 
alysis of variance can be used, as well as 
distribution-free analyses such as the 
Mann-Whitney U or Kruskal-Wallis tests. 
It has been our practice to interpret only 
those elements on which the groups dif- 
fered significantly, but this does not re- 
solve all the issues related to interpreta- 
tion of patterns in the groups. 

The problem of how many patterns 
and what size they should be has no 
simple mathematical solution. It is ana- 
logous to the “number of factors" prob- 
lem in factor analysis. Our general ap- 
proach has been to keep the number of 
patterns as low as possible without form- 
ing conglomerates in which the integra- 
tion of the elements becomes contrived. 
Also, the number of elements on which 
the groups are compared in any one study 
Should be limited, because the use of 
many comparisons can lead to the chance 
Occurrence of significant results (an 
alpha” or “type I" error). 


Advantages of Pattern Analysis 
over Nonpattern Analysis 


Probably the major advantage of the 
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deviation score method over the usual 
direct analysis of the element scores is 
that it yields comparisons of the groups 
independent of the mean levels of overall 
performance in the groups. A large por- 
tion of past research (c.f., Guertin, Ladd, 
Frank, Rabin, & Heister, 1966) which 
used an analysis of element scores may 
have generated equivocal findings because 
the authors were forced into one of two 
partial solutions to the problem of un- 
equal mean levels of performance. 

The first of these partial solutions con- 
sists of randomly selecting subjects from 
whichever populations are to be com- 
pared and simply reporting differences in 
the grand mean of the dependent vari- 
able. While this procedure may be sound 
as to the intrinsic design of the experi- 
ment (Campbell & Stanley, 1963), the 
problem of one group's elevated grand 
mean spuriously enhancing and/or mask- 
ing theoretically relevant differences be- 
tween groups on subtest patterns exists. 
Under such conditions, interpretation of 
results is, at best, extremely difficult. 

The second partial solution, matching 
on the grand mean of the dependent vari- 
able or a related variable, which has been 
applied in the past casts serious doubt on 
the intrinsic validity of the, experiment 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1963). Matching 
samples when different levels of deficit 
exist in the respective populations can 
only be accomplished by selecting 
samples which do not represent the popu- 
lations — a practice which seriously limits 
the legitimate generalization of results. 

The third partial solution, handling the 
inequality in groups by covariance, has 
been severely criticized recently (Lord, 
1967; 1969). Lord pointed out that such 
use of analysis of covariance was a misuse 
of the method, and such use, in fact, 
often led to logically absurd conclusions. 


Advantages of the Deviation 
Score Method over Other Methods 
of Pattern Analysis 

Although other methods of pattern 
analysis yield scores independent 0 
group mean levels, the deviation score 
method advanced here has advantages 
over the other methods most frequently 
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used. For instance, a significant “groups- 
by-measures" interaction in an analysis of 
variance using the elements as repeated 
measures indicates significant overall pat- 
tern differences among the groups. This 
method provides no way of comparing 
the effects in the individual elements. 

Further trend evaluation is possible by 
orthogonal polynomials analysis. The 
process is computationally difficult and 
can only evaluate deviance from specific 
patterns (e.g., linearity, sine-wave or 
hyperbolic functions). In this method, 
the number and the kinds of patterns that 
can be evaluated is determined by the 
number of repeated measures (elements) 
used. 

The findings from analysis of peak 
(the most elevated) scores are also inde- 
pendent of group mean levels. This meth- 
od, however, often results in comparisons 
which are more qualitative than quantita- 
tive. Also the number of elements or 
peaks used tends to be small, since when 
more than two or three peaks are used, 
the number of possible patterns becomes 
80 great that analysis becomes unwieldy 
both computationally and cognitively. 

The deviation score method of pattern 
analysis suggested here, like other meth- 
ods of pattern analysis, yields results in- 
dependent of group mean levels of overall 
performance with the inherent advantages 
over the usual direct analysis of the scores 
of the elements. In contrast to the other 
methods of pattern analysis, it is a com- 
putationally simple method permitting 
Statistical evaluation of each element 
Separately. The investigator has the op- 
tion of using all the available information 
in parametric analyses or of using distri- 
bution-free analyses. Thus, the deviation 
score (mean scatter) method offers a rea- 
Sonably simple and convenient system 
With the potential for uncovering theoret- 
ically valuable information which might 

€ masked or rendered difficult to inter- 
Pret by differences among groups in mean 
level of performance. 
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The literature on the assessment of anxiety with the Rorschach Test was re- 
conception of anxiety as a relatively stable personality 
emotional state (A-State), On the basis of the 
was concluded that: (1) Shading variables are the best Rorschach 
Movement appears to be the most promising Rorschach variable for 
Longer reaction times and a reduction in the total number of re- 
defensive reactions of caution and guardedness that accompany high 
RCT anxiety scale appears to be more closely related to 
а confounded measure of both. 


Although there were relatively few 
consistencies in the results of the studies 
they reviewed, both Neuringer and Gold- 
fried concluded that the Rorschach was 
useful for measuring anxiety. In com. 
menting on the equivocal and often con 
tradictory findings in the Rorschach- 
anxiety literature, Neuringer (1962) 
noted the following sources of diffi- 
culty: “(1) non-replication of experi- 
menis, (2) the use of differing subject 
populations, and (3) the presence of vary- 
ing operational measures of anxiety [р. 
325]." He concluded that the use of dif- 
ferent operational measures of anxiety 
was the most serious cause of the incon 
sistent results, and that “the complex of 
Rorschach determinants linked to labora 
tory-induced stress was .. . quite differ- 
ent from the cluster of determinants 
found for individuals suffering from long 
term or situational stresses [1962, рр. 
325-326]." 

It may be noted that both Neuringet 
and Goldfried recognized the importance 
of distinguishing between anxiety as à rél- 
atively stable personality trait and as 2 
transitory reaction to a stressful situation. 
Neuringer used this distinction in classify- 
ing the studies he reviewed on the basis of 

ether anxiety was measured by а рег" 
sonality test or induced by а laboratory 
or situational stress. According to 
fried, Elizur’s Rorschach Anxiety Com 
tent Scale reflects” . . . a personality trait 
(rather) than a reaction to some $ 
stressful situation (1966, р. 374]. 
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Subsequent to the publication of Neu- 
ringer's and Goldfried's reviews, 
berger (1966; 1971), has contended that 
a major source of confusion in the anxi- 
ety literature stems from the failure to 
distinguish, both conceptually and opera- 
tionally, between anxiety as a ti y 
state (A-State) and as a relatively stab! 
personality trait (A-Trait). Neuringer im- 
plicitly distinguished between the con- 
cepts of state and trait anxiety in the or- 
ganization of his review Goldfried 
made this distinction on conceptual 
grounds, but neither specifically evalu- 
ated the Rorschach-anxiety literature in 
terms of these concepts, In this review, 
we will examine studies in which anxie 
has been assessed with the Roi 
Test, including those previously evaluated 
by Neuringer and Goldfried, focus of 
the review will be an attempt to identify 
specific Rorschach indicants that measure 
trait and state anxiety. 

The review will Б divided into four 
parts. In Part 1, the concepts of trait and 
state anxiety will be examined in detail, 
The literature review of Rorschach 
anxiety studies which follows will then be 
divided into two parts. First, studies using 
traditional Rorschach scoring Са! 
lo measure anxiety will be examined 
(Part 11), and then studies Elizur's 
Rorschach Anxiety Content will be 
gend (Part by rus pcre م‎ 
clusions regarding the measu 
Mate а iety with the Ror 

nd trait anxiety the final 


- shach Test will be presented in 


section (Part IV). 


1. The Concepts of State 
and Trait Anxiety 
State Anxiety (A-State) refers 10 à 
transitory emotional reaction that is char- 
acterized by feelings of tension and "^ 
Prehension, and heightened e 
autonomic nervous system 
berger, 1966). A-States may vary in inten 
A and поса time. 
Physiological indicants 
nervous system activity such as heart nte, 
pressure, and galvanic skin — 
have been used as A-State measures. = 
report scales, which require the —— 
indicate how he feels at a given mo 


of autonomic the 


in time, may also be used to measure A- 
State, eg, 
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accompany increases in anxie 
A-State). They also point out that ae 
there is a reduction in R, there is usually 
à concomitant decrease in the proportion 
of small detail or omar (Dd%) and an 
increase in WX, A% and F+%, reflecting ' 
the “defensive stereotypy” that is often 


‚ associated with elevations in anxiety 


(A-State), While the conceptual distino 
tion between the expression of anxiety 
states and defensive maneuvers designed 
1o reduce A-States is of paramount theo 
retical importance, in practice it is diffi. 
cult to operationalize this distinction 

In our review of the literature, we will 
focus on the empirical relationships ob 
tained between Rorschach scoring indices 
and operational procedures with estab- 
lished construct validity as measures of 
anxiety. We will then analyze and evalu 
ate observed consistencies in the research 
findings and attempt to clarify on logical 
grounds whether a particular Rorschach 
variable seems to measure A-Trali, A’ 
State, or defenses designed to reduce 
AStates, Rorschach-anxiety studies, in 
which A-Trait measures such as the MAS 
and the IPAT Anxiety Scale were еп» 
ployed, will be considered first (only sta 
listically significant results are reported 
unless otherwise noted), Next, studies in 
which state anxiety was the relevant уай 
able will be examined. The question of 
the stability (test-retest reliability) of 
Rorschach measures of anxiety, which В 
central to the state-trait distinction, will 
then be considered. 


Relation Between Rorschach 
Anxiety Indicators and A-Trait 


The studies reviewed in this section 
may be divided into two types: (1) Im 
vestigations in which the Rorschach Test 
and an A-Trait measure were both admin 
istered; (2) Studies in which Ss with ex 
treme scores оп ап A-Trait measure were 
selected and given the Rorschach. In their 
reviews, Neuringer and Goldfried also im 
cluded a number of studies А 
patient groups, presumed 4 р 
differ in A-Trait, vm compared. Unless 
an operational measure of A-Trait was 
also obtained, however, such studies am 
not included in the present review. 
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In more than half of the Rorschach 
- anxiety studies in which A-Trait measures 
were used, the 5s were —— 
vates. Research in ee also | 
carried out with psychiatric patients 
children. Studies involving ery en 
dents will be presented first, and 
plions of A-Trait with trie рь 
tients and children will then be evaluated. 
In several studies, measures of A-Trait 
were employed and experimental condi- 
tions were also manipulated to induce dif- 
ferential levels of A-State, The results in 
these studies pertaining to the relation be- 
tween Rorschach variables and the A 
Trait measure will be considered in this 
fection. The findings with respect to the 
effects of stressful experimental condi- 
lions on Rorschach measures of A-State 
will be considered in the following see 
lion. 


Studies with college students West- 
tope (1953) administered the Rorschach 
lo two groups of undergraduates: 
With scores in the upper quintile of 
Standardization population for the 
and 24 Ss in the lower quintile, 
khach protocols were scored for 

_ lowing variables: W, R, sum shading 
cording to Beck e اا‎ 
kored for Y and excluding texture 
Vista responses), sum shading according 
tz (including responses containing 
lure, vista, diffuse shading, and 
Matic determinants), F+, and 
Wires of form-color integration. 
Wits indicated that the MAS Ss 
More R and had higher shading 
(Hertz). No attempt was made to evaluate 
# or other response measures after 
Gorrecting for differences in А. 
Cox and Sarason (1954) wed Sars 
0": Test Anxiety Questionnaire 
appears to measure A-Trait r^ 
pr. 1966) to divide their sample 
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were 
the generality of Wagner's findings 
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Shades with prychiatric 
telationship between A-Trait and the Ror 
shed was investigated in three одма 
with psychiatric its, Goodstein amd 
اچس ا ا پیا‎ Rorschach 
records from * for high and 
low MAS patients (upper and lower 128 
of the MAS distribution), and evaluated 
their iocols for 15 Rorschach indices, 

diffuse and surface shading. The 

HATI Ss gave more R (approaching 
statistical significance), and had a greater 

centage of surface shading and a mab 

percentage of W responses than LA 
Trait Ss. The HA-Trait Se also had mom 
КТУ that were longer than 15 sex 

Waller (1960) investigated the relations 
Чир between shading and texture respom 
мз and two measures of A Trait, the MAS | 
and the Welsh (1956) A Scale. The Row 
schach was administered to one group of 


Patients with standard inquiry, and toa 
wecond group with Baughman's (1958, 
1999) puired-comparison ну, 


is designed to elicit a greater frequency of 
shading responses. No relation was found 
for either group between the A Trait 
measures and shading or texture peipot 
wt. Kraus (1964) also investigated the ie 
latio between anxiety and two dib 
ferent тезровзма as scored by 
Klopfer: K (plein diffusion responses) 
and È (toned-down shading effecti). Ne 
correlation were found between. cihi 
shading vartable and anxiety an mesure 
by the Сотей Index, which is highly cor 
related with the STAI A- Trait scale (ot 
е. et al, 1971). That, ia two «f 

there studies with русаш pe 
tents, so relationiháp was {ound herent 
ATrait and the Ronchach. 

Studer with children, Levit (1997) 
sdmisistered the Children’s Моей 
Anxiety Scale (CMAS) to 39 (ММ 
who were wen 
He озше 
Clinic records, and found њо reli 
between CMAS scores and any of the 

reise thet were обн (iP 
«бед R) Sermon. Онно, Lip Sul 
а Waite (1958) administered the Ror 
Schach with “very little questioning n W 
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Relation Between 
Rorschach Anxiety Indicators 
and A-State 

In this section, studies will be con- 
sidered in which performance on the Ror- 
schach was investigated under conditions 
designed to be stressful. Both “real-life” 
stress and experimentally contrived labor- 
atory stress have been used to induce 
higher levels of anxiety (A-State), and the 
effects of “stress” vs. “non-stress” condi- 
tions are typically inferred from changes 
in Rorschach variables, It is implicitly as- 
sumed in most of these studies that spe- 
cific Rorschach measures reflect level of 
A-State. The majority of the studies of 
the effects of stress on Rorschach re- 
sponses have used college students, and 
these will be reviewed first. Then research 
on A-State and the Rorschach with pa- 
tients and with children will be con- 
sidered. 

Studies with college students, Bichler 
(1951b) administered the Behn-Ror- 
Schach to undergraduate males and used 
their responses to this test to form two 
groups of Ss who were matched on R, 
Shading Wt., Rej, RT on к cards, 
experience balance, M, Color Wt., age, 
college year, and grade-point average. Ap- 
proximately three weeks later, the Ror- 
Schach was administered immediately fol- 
lowing a subtraction task. The Ss in the 
"stress" group were given noncontingent 
electric shock during the subtraction task 
and threatened with shock during the 
Rorschach administration. The “non- 
stress” group was neither shocked, nor 
threatened with shock. Following the 
Rorschach, all Ss were required to re- 
spond to a 7-point “anxiety-tension” (А: 
State) scale in terms of how “you felt 
While you were going through the ten 
cards for the first time, today. 

The Ss in Eichler's stress group were 
found to give significantly fewer R and 
lo report significantly more anxiety 
the nonstress Ss in response to the self- 
report scale. Rorschach protocols were 
Scored for 15 scoring indices. Differences 
in R for five variables (W, F, Shading Wt, 
Color Wt., and P) were adjusted by covar- 
iance, since these variables were deter- 


mined by scattergram inspection to be 
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linearly related to R. The results indi- 
cated that Ss in the stress condition had 
higher Shading Wt. scores and more Do, 
and fewer W and form-determined (F) re- 
sponses than Ss in the nonstress condi- 
tion. 

In Cox and Sarason's (1954) study, 
previously described іп the section on A- 
Trait, the experimental group was told 
that the Rorschach was a test of imagina- 
tion, intelligence and creativity. It was 
found that the Ss who received these 
"ego-involving" instructions did not dif- 
fer from Ss given the Rorschach with 
standard instructions on any of the 23 
variables that were scored, 

Kaufman (1953) attempted to induce 
high levels of A-State in undergraduates 
through a contrived personality evalua- 
tion. 100 Ss were first given several 

rojective tests in a group session, Fol- 
akc this, in individual testing sessions, 
the 50 Ss in the "stress" group were given 
unfavorable interpretations of their per- 
sonality, told that these were based on 
the tests previously administered, and 
then given the Rorschach, The SO S in the 
“nonstress” group were also individ: 
administered the Rorschach, but these Ss 
received no intervening ty evalu- 
ation, Following the ch, both 
groups rated themselves on an “anxiety: 
tension” scale, Rorschach protocols were 
scored for 15 different variables, The Ss 
in the stress group rated themselves as 
more anxious than those in the nonstres 
group and were found to have more Hd, 
more Rej., higher Shading Wi., more Do, 
more shading shock responses, less M, and 
less total R than nonstress Ss, 

Schwartz and Kates (1957b) and Kates 
and Schwartz (1958), in studies previ- 
ously described in the A-Trait. section, 
also used negative personality evaluations 
to induce hi levels of A-State. In both 
studies, 5s were divided into matched 
pairs on the basis of MAS scores and 
psychograms obtained from the first ad. 
ministration of the inkblot tests. One 
member of each pair was randomly as- 
signed to the experimental group, and the 
other to the control group. Prior to the 
administration of the second inkblot test, 
the Ss in the experimental (stress) group 
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were given a lity evaluation," 
supposedly on the first inkblot ad- 
ministration, in which they were told 


they were poorly adjusted. The 5 in the 
control — group were not given 
any personality interpretation. 

Schwartz and Kates (1957b) found 
that the "stress" group increased more in 
F and m and decreased more in W from 
the first to the second administration 
than the "nonstress" group. On two shad- 
ing variables (SAF, Sh Wt.) the stress 
decreased from first to the 

non- 


E 


and Grosz (1960) employed a 
for anxiety induc- 

1o reduce pos- 
sible confounding effects due to memory 
Tetesting the same $ with the Ror- 
and medical students 
rschach three times on 
day under three different ex- 
conditions. The Ss were first 


a nosis without anxiety" 
ondition, a. under һу otically- 
anxiety (A-State), and finally in 
waking state. In the second testing, 

, MENS anxiety was in- 
duced in each $ by a psychiatrist using a 
detailed suggestion in which the words 
Anxiety," "fear, ‘apprehension,’ and 
Panic’ were used (Levitt & Grosz, 1960, 
р. 31)." After the first two Rorschach 
d the Ss were made amnesic for the 


Ratings of anxiety (A-State) were 
tly by the two authors 


il 
3 


Ht 


(майл зу was not high, but every $ 
anxiety in the second 
testing pd т he had previously 


variables, F+ was signifi- 
in the induced anxiety con- 
Y and FM were signifi- 


оп, 
cantly higher than in the other two condi- 
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tions, For the five uncorrected variables, 
median RT was higher and there were 
more M- responses in the induced 
anxiety condition than in either of the 
other conditions. 

In a recent study, Forrest and Dimond ` 
(1967) investigated Rorschach correlates 
of A-State. They gave the Rorschach to 
23 undergraduates who were assured 
there was no possibility of electric shock, 
GSR was monitored during testing. Sig- 
nificantly higher GSRs were found to be 
associated with the following categories 
of initial response: space (s), m, two 
measures of shading (FK, cF), and Н, It 
should be noted that Forrest and Dimond 
employed no stress manipulation to 


| 
induce higher levels of A-State. They as- f 


sumed that, even under nonstressful con- 
ditions, “GSR is ... an index of the 
momentary anxiety level of the 9, 
[p.676]" an assumption that has not 
been empirically validated. 

Allerhand (1954) administered the 
Rorschach to a group of 50 undergradue 
ates and scored each S’s protocol for five 
different chiaroscuro (shading) determin- 
ants: C (texture, Klopfer); 7 (texture, 
Beck); (Fb, ) (light texture, pindenti hdg, 
(light diffusion, Binder), and Ch (all 
sponses involving chiaroscuro), After the 
Rorschach administration, the Ss were exe 
posed to a “non-conflict” situation and 
then, three weeks later, to an “avoidance 
avoidance conflict” situation, involving 
electric shock and a piercing noise. In 
both situations, the Ss were rated for be 
havioral signs of A-State (e.g, fidgeting, 
trembling, perspiration, etc.). Correlation 
coefficients were calculated between vari 
ous Rorschach chiaroscuro determinants 
and the number of anxiety behaviors ex. 
hibited in each of the two situations and 
in the rest periods following each situs- 
tion. Of the 66 coefficients reported, 11 
were significant (p < .01), and 9 of these 
involved the texture determinant. 

It is unclear why Allerhand chose 10 
administer the Rorschach before intro 
ducing his stress condition, and prior to 
obtaining his behavioral measures of Ae 
State. Since the behavioral measures of 
anxiety in the conflict (stress) situation 
were obtained "at least three weeks” 
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after the Ss were given the Rorschach, it 
is difficult to classify Allerhand’s results 
according to whether his Rorschach meas- 
ures reflected A-Trait or A-State. Aller- 
hand’s results are included in this section 
because they appear to be more consist- 
ent with the findings of studies of A-State 
and the Rorschach even though his exper- 
imental design was more appropriate for 
the study of A-Trait. From the vi t 
of Trait-State Anxiety Theory ( 
berger, 1971), it would be more appropri- 
ate in investigations of A-State to record 
behavioral manifestations of anxiety ш 
the same time the Ss responded to the 
Rorschach, 

Studies with patients. r (1953) 
investigated the influence of “reablife 
stress” on the Rorschach. His Ss were 
tubercular patients matched for age, ed- 
ucation, sex, race, marital status, and di- 
agnostic classification. The “stress” group 
consisted of patients who were initially 
tested on the day they were first admit- 
ted to a tuberculosis hospital and subse- 
quently retested after six weeks. It was 
assumed that admission to the hospital 
would be perceived as threatening, and 
that after six weeks the patients would 
have adjusted to the hospital environ 
ment. The control Ss had continu. 
ously hospitalized for six months at the 
time they were initially tested, and they 
were also retested after six weeks. From 
the first to the second testing, the stress 
group increased more in R, D, M, sum C, 
and P, and decreased more in Ё+%, RT, 
"uà W, sum Y, and sum V than the con- 
trols. 

Fisher (1958) also іп ted the ef 
fects of a Create source of anxiety” on 
Rorschach performance. Her Ss were fe- 
male patients, 70-80% of whom were 
judged to be psychotic. The — 
group was first administered the Ror- 
schach following a "disturbing gynecolog: 
ка examination И апі «ар ys 

ter. The control group 
the Rorschach on two occasions with a 
five day test-retest interval, but no exam 
inati the first administration. 
ination preceded 
The results Mx п pu — 
Were analyzed separate 
groups. No significant pre-post changes 
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were found for any of the Rorschach vari- 
ables for either group, 

а ee ee 
life stress, Lebo, Toal, and Brick (1960) 
administered the Rorschach on two occa- 
иче о eee oe 
inmates “who were diagnosed as 
from an emotional dinde in which e 


for the experi 
eld and control 2 eed 
received treatment 
со; "t 
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Wagner and Slemboski (1968) admin- 
istered the Rorschach to pregnant unmar- 
ried and married women, and nonpreg- 
nant married women. The pregnant non- 
wed women were higher on three shading 
variables (Fc; cF; Fe + cF + c) than the 
other groups and gave more total R, 
which was corrected for by using ranked 
scores. The authors concluded that the 
higher number of shading responses were 
determined by increased “transitory and 
situational” anxiety experienced by the 
unmarried pregnant women. 


In a study previously described in the 
A-Trait section, Waller (1960) obtained 
anxiety ratings for psychiatric patients 
who were observed in a routine clinical 
interview and then given the Rorschach. 
The patient’s behavior in the interview 
was rated for: (1) presence or absence of 
“specific overt clinging signs of anxiety 
such as wringing hands, halting speech, 
etc.” (Observer Rating I); and (2) “overall 
impressions of anxiety” (Observer Rating 
Ш). Positive but nonsignificant correla- 
tions were obtained between weighted 
shading scores and both anxiety ratings, 
and the presence of texture responses was 
significantly related to Observer Rating II 
but not to Observer Rating I. These rela- 
tionships were found for Ss who re- 
sponded to the regular Rorschach inquiry 
as well as for those who were given the 
Baughman paired-comparison inquiry. 


Studies with children. Lucas ( 1961) 
administered the Rorschach on two occa- 
sions (eight weeks apart) to two. groups of 
28 children, matched in pairs for age and 
sex. For the control group, both Ror- 
Schach administrations were given under 
standard conditions. The first Rorschach 
Was administered to the experimental 
group under standard conditions, and the 
Second was given after Ss were subjected 
to experimentally manipulated failure in 
à pinball game. Of the 15 Rorschach vari- 
ables that were scored, only W% differen- 
tiated between the two groups, with the 
experimental group showing a greater in- 
Crease than the control group. 


Evaluation of studies of A-State and 
the Rorschach. The results of the studies 
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described above are summarized in Table 
2, which is organized in the same manner 
as Table 1. The notation, H or L, indi- 
cates that scores on the Rorschach vari- 
able were significantly higher or lower 
under stress conditions that were de- 
signed to induce higher levels of A-State 
than they were under nonstress condi- 
tions. The notation, (H) and (L), indicate 
similar but nonsignificant tendencies for 
the variable to relate to stress and A-State 
in the manner specified. A dash indicates 
that no relationship was found between 
the variable and the experimental condi- 
tion designed to induce higher levels of 
A-State, and a blank space indicates the 
variable was not studied. 

A major methodological deficiency in 
most of the studies reported in Table 2 
was the failure to measure A-State direct- 
ly. Instead, level of A-State was defined 
implicitly in terms of stressful stimulus 
conditions. In the studies where A-State 
was measured, nonstandardized (usually 
one item) self-report or rating scales were 
typically employed (e.g., Eichler, 1951b; 
Kaufman, 1953). It is quite likely that 
Rorschach performance in these studies 
was also influenced, at least to some ex- 
tent, by response sets and other unique 
and subtle factors attributable to experi- 
mental conditions and interactions be- 
tween S and E (See Zax, Stricker, & 
Weiss, 1960). Nevertheless, despite wide 
differences among the studies, inspection 
of Table 2 suggests some interesting con- 
sistencies in the results: 

(1) The number of shading responses 
was consistently elevated under condi- 
tions designed to induce high A-State. In 
9 of the 13 studies in which some meas- 
ure of shading was scored, a significant 
positive relationship with A-State was re- 
ported, and shading was negatively re- 
lated to A-State in only one study. 

(2) Total R was lower (constricted) 
under conditions designed to be stressful 
in 5 of the 9 studies in which this variable 
was scored, and significantly lower in the 
stress condition in 4 of these studies. 

(3) Oligophrenic detail (Do) was ele- 
vated under conditions designed to in- 
duce higher levels of A-State in 2 of the 3 
studies in which this variable was scored. 
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(4) R ^ was significantly longer under 
stressful conditions in 3 of the 5 studies 
in which this variable was scored, and 
there was a greater number of long RTs 
under conditions designed to be stressful 
in a fourth study (Lebo et al., 1960). 

(5) Movement drew the attention of 
almost all of the present group of investi- 
gators. In contrast to the tendency for 
measures of movement to be inversely re- 
lated to A-Trait, no consistent relation- 
ship was found between this variable and 
A-State. 

Test-Retest Stability 
of the Rorschach 

It has been said that the reliability of 
the Rorschach cannot be meaningfully 
evaluated because of the memory factor 
(Zubin, 1954). Yet the stability of Ror- 
schach scores over time is central to the 
question of whether a particular variable 
reflects a relatively enduring personality 
trait or a transitory emotional state. Ac- 
cording to Trait-State Anxiety Theory, 
measures of A-Trait should remain rela- 
tively unchanged over time, irrespective 
of situational factors. In contrast, low 
test-retest correlations would be expected 
for Rorschach variables that measure 
transitory states which fluctuate over 
time in response to environmental stress. 
In terms of Trait-State Anxiety Theory, if 
a Rorschach measure varies as a function 
of situational stress and is systematically 
related to an independent measure which 
reflects the intensity of anxiety (A-State) 
feelings at a given moment in time, this 
would support the validity of the Ror- 
schach variable as an A-State measure. 

Test-retest data for movement and W, 
the two variables most consistently re- 
lated to measures of A-Trait, will now be 
considered. Ten studies were located in 
which the Rorschach was administered on 
at least two occasions to the same Ss, and 
reliability (stability) coefficients and/or 
mean scores were reported for measures 
Of movement. Epstein, Nelson, and 
Tanofsky (1957) employed a group test- 
ing procedure and did not conduct an in- 
quiry. They administered ten sets of spec- 
ially designed inkblots to 16 undergradu- 
ates on ten different occasions over a 
period of five weeks. When only the first 


two testings were taken into account, m 
had the highest test-retest reliability 
(.82), and (M + FM + m) (.61) and M 
(.49) also had high reliabilities relative to 
other Rorschach variables. The stability 
coefficient for FM (.21) was nonsignifi- 
cant. 

In a longitudinal study, Kagan (1960) 
administered the Rorschach to 75 middle- 
class boys and girls at ages 10-%, 13-2, 
and 16-4. The examiners differed over 
the years and no inquiry was given. Sta- 
bility was assessed in terms of rank-order 
correlations for frequency of occurrence 
over the test administrations. Both M and 
(M * FM * m) were stable over all three 
testings for boys. For girls, M was stable 
across the last two testings, and (M + FM 
* m) was stable from the first to second 
testing. 

Schwartz and Kates (1957a) reported 
Statistically significant test-retest reliabil- 
ity coefficients for M (.45) FM (.53), and 
m (.72) for control Ss, but test-retest cor- 
relations for Ss in the “stress” condition 
were significantly negative for FM (- .71) 
and m (- .54), and positive but nonsignifi- 
cant for M (.31). 

Eichler (1951a) administered the Ror- 
schach on two occasions, approximately 
three weeks apart, to 35 college students. 
The reliability coefficients for both M 
(.82) and FM (.46) were statistically sig- 
nificant. In addition, there was no differ- 
ence in mean scores from pre- to post- 
testing for these variables. 

Buckle and Holt (1951) gave the Ror- 
schach and the Behn-Rorschach in count- 
erbalanced order at the same sitting to 
two groups of undergraduates. The Behn- 
Rorschach has been shown to be a reli- 
able parallel form for the Rorschach 
(Eichler, 1951a; Singer, 1952). The mean 
Scores obtained on the first and second 
Rorschach administrations by Buckle and 
Holt (1951) were not significantly differ- 
ent for M, FM or m. Similarly, no signifi- 
cant test-retest differences in Rorschach 
movement responses were found in the 
following studies: Heenan (1953) for М, 
FM, or m; Kates and Schwartz (1958) for 
(М + FM + m); Fisher (1958) for M; and 
Lucas (1961) for M and FM. Levitt an 
Grosz (1960) reported a significant differ- 
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ence in mean FM scores across three test- 
| ings under different conditions but a 
nonsignificant difference for M. 

In summary, in three of the four 
studies in which movement was scored 
and reliability coefficients were com- 
puted, there was clear evidence of stabil- 
ity over time for all of the movement 
measures that were studied. In seven 
studies in which test-retest means were 
presented, measures of movement showed 
no significant change across testings, sug- 
gesting that movement is relatively unaf- 
fected by situational factors. Finally, the 
results of three studies suggested that M 
and m are more stable than FM (Epstein 
et al., 1957; Kagan, 1960; Levitt & Grosz, 

| 1960). 
. Information with regard to the stabil- 
ity of W was also reported in 9 of the 10 
studies in which measures of movement 
were examined. Epstein et al. (1957) re- 
ported a nonsignificant test-retest reliabil- 
ity coefficient for W (.16) across two test- 
ing sessions. Schwartz and Kates (1957a) 
reported а significant reliability coeffi- 
cient (.58) for W in their control group, 
but a nonsignificant coefficient (.32) for 
the experimental group. Eichler (1951a) 
reported a significant test-retest reliability 
coefficient (.82) for W, but he also found 
that the number of W responses was sig- 
nificantly lower on his second Rorschach 
administration. Similarly, Buckle and 
Holt (1951) found a significant reduction 
in W from the first to the second inkblot 
administration, but Heenan (1953), 
Fisher (1958), and Lucas (1961) found 
no significant test-retest differences in W. 
Lebo et al. (1960) found no significant 
difference from pre- to post-testing on 
, W% for his experimental group, but his 
control group decreased significantly in 
W% between testings. Levitt and Grosz 
(1960) reported a significant difference in 
W across three testings for the same Ss 
under different conditions. Thus, W was 
Clearly unstable over time in two of the 
three studies in which test-retest reliabil- 
ity coefficients were computed, and 
showed significant changes in four of the 
| Seven studies in which test-retest means 
Were evaluated. 
Test-retest stability 


data will now be 
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considered for shading and R, two of the 
four Rorschach variables most consist- 
ently related to conditions designed to 
elicit high A-State. (Do and RT, the other 
two variables that showed some relation 
to A-State, were not scored in any of the 
retest studies.) Since these Rorschach in- 
dices were identified as A-State measures 
on the basis of systematic variation as a 
function of situational stress, only studies 
in which the Rorschach was administered 
under standard conditions will be con- 
sidered. In general, low test-retest correla- 
tions would be expected for Rorschach 
variables that provide valid measures of 
A-State. 

Three test-retest studies were located 
in which the Rorschach was given under 
standard conditions and protocols were 
scored for shading. Buckle and Holt 
(1951) reported no significant change in 
mean scores across testings for any of the 
shading variables they scored (k, K, FK, 
Fc, and c). Eichler (1951a) found a test- 
retest reliability coefficient of .55 for 
shading wt. but also reported a signifi- 
cant increase in this variable from pre- to 
post-testing. For the 12 Ss who were ad- 
ministered the inkblots under standard 
conditions by Schwartz and Kates 
(1957a), test-retest correlations ranging 
from - .08 to .19 were found for shading 
measures (FSh, ShF, FK, and Fc). Thus, 
in two of the three studies, measures of 
shading tended to be highly variable over 
time. As previously noted, shading scores 
were found to be significantly higher 
under stressful conditions in 9 of the 12 
studies in which this relationship was 
investigated. 

It is difficult to evaluate the stability 
of R, since this variable was often held 
constant in retest studies by having Ss 
give a fixed number of responses. In one 
study in which R was examined it tended 
to be stable over time (Kagan, 1960). In 
another study, the test-retest correlation 
for R was high (72), but there was also a 
tendency for R to increase in the second 
administration of the Rorschach (Eichler, 
1951a). Aes 

In conclusion, the test-retest data indi- 
cate that measures of movement are rela- 
tively stable over time whereas W is un- 
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stable and measures of shading tend to 
vary as a function of stress. These find- 
ings provide further evidence that move- 
ment is the best single Rorschach measure 
of A-Trait and that shading provides the 
most useful measure of A-State. 


Ш. The Assessment of Anxiety 
via Elizur’s Rorschach 
Content Test (RCT) 


The Elizur (1949) RCT provides a 
scoring system for evaluating the content 

Rorschach responses without regard 
for location or determinants. Each Ror- 
schach оше is scored 0, 1, or 2 on the 
basis of the degree of anxiety that is ex- 
pressed. Explicit though brief criteria for 
scoring anxiety are given by Elizur (1949) 
for the following four content areas: ex- 
pressive behavior, implied or expressed 
emotions and attitudes, cultural stereo- 
lypes fear, and inferred symbolic 
mea Responses in which anxiety is 


zero. An overall RCT anxiety 
score is determined by summing the anxi- 
ety scores for each in the record. 
have investigated the 
RCT anxiety scores and 
Measures of A-Trait. In two Studies, a 
positive relationship between measures of 
ATrait and RCT scores was found. How- 
ever, in both studies, RCT scores were 
differences in total R. 


difference between Ss 
ph ; MAS scores was no 
longer significant, Goodstein ( 1954) also 
found a positive correlation between 
MAS scores and RCT anxiety scores for 
administered ac- 


R. Holtzman et al. (1954) found 
ferences between high and low MAS 
lege females in either RCT anxiety 
or R. It should be noted, however, 


ard chromatic blots. 

To control for differences in R, 
anxiety scores were divided by R and 
ported as “percentages” in two studi 
with psychiatric patients. Goodstein й 
Goldberger (1955) reported higher 46) 
anxiety scores for high MAS than for 
MAS patients, but Mogar (1962) foun 
no relationship between MAS Scores û 
%КСТ anxiety scores. 

Forsyth (1959) controlled for R in 
sample of 90 male undergraduates by 
quiring each S to give four responses 
each of the ten Rorschach cards. 
found no relationship between RCT anxi 
ety scores and either MAS or Welsh. Г 
Scores. Kates and Schwartz (1958) also 
controlled for R by having Ss give a com 
stant number of responses and found nọ 
difference in the RCT anxiety scores of 
high and low MAS Ss. 

Changes in the RCT anxiety scale were 
investigated under conditions designed to 
evoke high levels of A-State in four stud- " 
ies. In his original monograph, Elizur | 
(1949) reported a significant positive cor 
relation between RCT anxiety scores and 
behavioral ratings of the degree of anxi- 
ety manifested by a group of 20 co 
Ss during an interview. It should 
noted, however, that the Rorschach was 
administered prior to the interview, 
which raises the question of whether this 
finding should be interpreted as evidence 
that the RCT anxiety scale measures 
A-Trait or A-State. 

Lucas (1961) found no differences in 
the amount of change in RCT anxie! 
Scores for an experimental (“stress 
group as compared to a non-stressed con 
trol group. Similarly, Kates and Schwartz 
(1958) found no difference in RCT anxi- 
ety scores as a function of conditions de 
signed to be differentially stressful. Lebo 
et al, (1960) found that the RCT anxiety 
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Table 3 


Relation of Elizur's RCT Anxiety Scale 
To Measures of A-Trait and A-State 


A-Trait Studies 


Westrope (1953) 
Goodstein (1954) 
Holtzman et al, (1954) 
Goodstein & Goldberger ( 1955) 
Mogar (1962) 

| Forsyth (1959) 

Kates & Schwartz (1958) 


A-State Studies 


Elizur (1949) 


Lucas (1961) 


Kates & Schwartz (1958) 


Lebo et al. (1960) 
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condition No 
stressful 
condition Ye 


stress 


* When RCT scores were adjusted by covariance, the difference between high and low 
MAS groups was no longer significant. 
b Also used the Welsh A scale to measure A-Trait and found no relationship with RCT, 
controlling for А. 


scores for Ss given CO, treatment to al- 
leviate anxiety in the interval between 
Rorschach testings decreased significantly 


from the first to the second testing, but 
the RCT scores of control Ss who did not 
'éceive this treatment decreased even 
more, 

Data on the test-retest stability of the 
RCT anxiety scale is provided by the re- 
ults of three studies in which the Ror- 
chach was administered on at least two 


occasions to the same Ss, Epstein et al. 
(1957) administered 10 sets of specially 
developed inkblots on 10 occasions over a 
5 week period. Significant test-retest reli- 
ability coefficients for the RCT anxiety 
scale were obtained for the first two test 
administrations (.59) and across all ten 
test sessions (.26). In se add 
study, no pre-post changes in anx 

ety scores were observed. However, Lebo 
et al. (1960) found that RCT scores de- 
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clined across testings for both experi- 
mental and control $$. 


Evaluation of Studies 
of Elizur's RCT and Anxiety 
The results of the seven studies in 
which the relationship between RCT anx- 
iety scores and measures of A-Trait were 
investigated are summarized in Table 3. 
The RCT was clearly related to A-Trait in 
only one study (Goodstein & Goldberger, 
1955). In two investigations, positive rela- 
tionships between A-Trait and the RCT 
were confounded with differences in R 
(Goodstein, 1954; Westrope, 1953), and 
in four studies there was no relation be- 
tween the RCT and measures of A-Trait 
(Forsyth, 1959; Holtzman et al., 1954; 
Mogar, 1962; Kates & Schwartz, 1958). 
The results of the four studies dealing 
with the relationship between RCT anxi- 
ety scores and A-State are also summar- 
ized in Table 3. While a positive relation- 
ship was obtained in two studies (Elizur, 
1949; Lebo et al., 1960), the implications 
of these findings are not clear. As pre- 
viously noted, Elizur's finding of a posi- 
live correlation between RCT anxiety 
scores and behavioral ratings of anxiety 
may reflect a relationship between the 
RCT and A-Trait rather than A-State. In 
the Lebo et al. study, the experimental 
and control groups both declined in RCT 
anxiety scores. In the other two studies, 
RCT anxiety scores were unrelated to 
Conditions designed to be stressful 
(Lucas, 1961; Kates & Schwartz, 1958). 
While Lebo et al. (1960) found the RCT 
to be susceptible to Situational influence, 
digas of the сеен stability of the 
Scale was provided by E Stein, et al. 
(1957) and Lucas (1961). 

In light of the equivocal empirical 
findings with Tespect to the RCT anxiety 
Scale, the conclusions drawn by previous 
Ieviewers are of interest, Neuringer states 
that "the RCT was a helpful method of 
assessing anxiety, by the use of contents, 
under a number of experimental condi- 
tions [1962, p.325]." Similarly, Haley, 
Draguns, & Phillips (1967) suggest? that 

anxiety scales (referring to the RCT) are 
Sensitive to the imposition of situational 
stress [p.26]." In contrast, Goldfried 
concludes that *the concept of anxiety, 
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as it is reflected in Elizur's anxiety scor- 
ing of the Rorschach, refers to an experi- 
enced, more or less long-term personality 
characteristic of an individual, rather than 
a relatively transitory reaction to a stress- 
ful situation [1966, p.378] ." 

While Neuringer's statement reflects a 
rather vague value judgment which impli- 
citly relates the RCT to A-State, Gold- 
fried asserts the validity of the RCT anxi- 
ety scale as a measure of A-Trait. Two 
groups of studies cited by Goldfried as 
evidence that the RCT measures A-Trait 
were not included in the present review 
because no independent measure of A- 
Trait was employed. The first group of 
studies included Grauers (1953) and 
Stotsky's (1952) findings that psychiatric 
patients who subsequently showed a re- 
mission of symptoms had higher admis- 
sion RCT anxiety scores than long-term, 
nonremitting patients. These results seem 
more consistent with the interpretation 
that the RCT measures acute, situational 
anxiety (A-State) rather than chronic 
anxiety (A-Trait). 

In the second group of studies, RCT 
anxiety scores were shown to be related 
to such characteristics as nailbiting 
(Vernallis, 1955), neurosis (Elizur, 1949), 
coronary diseases (Cleveland & Johnson, 
1962), delinquency (Gorlow, Zimet, & 
Fine, 1952) and daydreaming (Page, 
1957). While some of these clinical 
groups were undoubtedly higher in A- 
Trait than normals, it is highly probable 
that they were also higher in A-State. 
Since there were no independent meas- 
ures of either trait or state anxiety in 
these studies, Goldfried’s conclusion that 
RCT anxiety scale measures A-Trait 
seems premature. 

As may be noted in Table 3, there was 
evidence in three studies that the RCT 
anxiety scale measures A-Trait (Westrope, 
1953; Goodstein, 1954; Goodstein & 
Goldberger, 1955). Furthermore, the 
2 It should be noted, however that Haley et 
al’s conclusion that the RCT measures A-State 
seems to be based on one study (Kates & 
Schwartz, 1958) in which the results were ар 
parently incorrectly interpreted. Kates 2 
Schwartz actually reported lower RCT апе 
Scores for Ss in their stress condition than i 
their nonstress condition, which is opposite to 


what would be expected if the RCT were 4 
valid measure of A-State. 
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stability of the RCT anxiety scale over 
time was demonstrated in two of the 
three studies in which it was evaluated 
(Epstein et al., 1957; Lucas, 1960). Since 
the findings of studies relating the RCT 
to A-State were largely inconclusive, it 
would appear Goldfried’s (1966) conten- 
tion that the RCT anxiety scale measures 
A-Trait is more tenable than the implicit 
assumption by Neuringer (1962) and by 
Haley et al. (1967) that the RCT meas- 
ures A-State. Further support for Gold- 
fried’s position is provided by Elizur's 
(1949) finding of positive relationships 
between the RCT anxiety scale and ques- 
lionnaires which appear to measure A- 
Trait. However, evidence that the RCT 
may also be sensitive to situational stress 
and unstable over time (Elizur, 1949; 
Lebo et al., 1960) raises the question of 
whether the RCT anxiety scale is a con- 
founded measure of both A-Trait and A- 
State. 

Examination of the four response cate- 
gories that contribute to the RCT anxiety 
score suggests that two of these categories 
("cultural stereotypes of fear" and 
"symbolic responses") are more logically 
related to A-Trait than A-State, and that 
"expressive behavior" seems to be more 
closely related to A-State. The fourth cat- 
egory, “emotions and attitudes, expressed 
or implied," appears to include elements 
of both A-Trait and A-State. Given the 
inconsistent and contradictory findings in 
the studies that were reviewed, future re- 
search with the RCT anxiety scale re- 
quires clarification of the contributions 
of each of the RCT scoring categories to 
the measurement of A-Trait and A-State. 
It is also imperative that R be taken into 
account in research with the RCT anxiety 
scale. 


IV. Conclusions 


The literature on the assessment of 
anxiety by means of the Rorschach test 
was examined in terms of Spielberger's 
(1966, 1971) conception of anxiety as a 
relatively stable personality disposition or 
trait (A-Trait), and as a transitory emo- 
tional state (A-State). On the basis of an 
evaluation of the empirical relationships 
found between Rorschach variables and 
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Operational measures of A-Trait and A- 
State, several conclusions may be tenta- 
tively advanced with regard to the meas- 
urement of anxiety with the Rorschach 
Test: 

(1) Movement appears to be the most 
promising variable for measuring A-Trait. 
Decreased movement tends to be associ- 
ated with HA-Trait, and test-retest studies 
indicate that movement variables are rela- 
tively stable over time. 

(2) The shading variable appears to be 
the best Rorschach measure of A-State, 
Under stressful conditions designed to 
evoke high levels of A-State, more shad- 
ing responses were consistently given. In 
addition, test-retest studies indicate that 
the number of shading responses fluctu- 
ates over time, providing further evidence 
that this variable is sensitive to situational 
factors. 

(3) Reaction time (RT) tends to be 
longer under conditions designed to 
evoke high levels of A-State. The finding 
of slower RTs under stressful conditions 
is consistent with the interpretation that 
high A-State induces a cautious, defensive 
"tendency to avoid new situations or ap- 
proach them with reluctance [Phillips & 
Smith, 1953, р.196].” 

(4) Total number of responses (R) 
tends to be constricted under conditions 
designed to induce high levels of A-State. 
This finding supports the hypothesis that 
R decreases as a function of the guarded- 
ness that accompanies increased levels of 
A-State. 

(5) The research literature suggests 
that Elizur's (1949) RCT anxiety scale is 
more closely associated with A-Trait than 
with A-State, but the RCT may be a con- 
founded measure of both. While RCT 
anxiety scores tend to be elevated for 
various clinical groups, reflecting higher 
levels of A-Trait, there is only limited evi- 
dence that RCT anxiety scores are related 
to independent measures of A-Trait when 
R is controlled. 

In the research relating movement to 
A-Trait, it should be noted that investi- 
gators have tended to use a combined 
movement score. In the two studies 
where movement variables were scored 
separately, only human movement (M) 
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was consistently related to LA-Trait. 
Animal movement (FM) appears to be 
less stable than M or inanimate move- 
ment (m), and m has a relatively low fre- 
quency of occurence. Although decreased 
W tended to be related to HA-Trait in 
several studies, since W is relatively un- 
stable over time, it would seem logically 
inappropriate to conclude that it reflects 
a personality trait. Thus, it would seem 
that human movement is the most prom- 
ising single Rorschach indicant of A-Trait. 
In considering human movement as a 
Rorschach measure of A-Trait, it should 
be noted that many leading authorities in- 
terpret a large number of M responses as 
indicating a high level of intellectual abil- 
ity. In the empirical literature, according 
to Hirt (1962), “Those studies seeking to 
measure intelligence by means of the 
movement response have found an aver- 
age correlation of approximately .40 be- 
tween M responses and outside criteria of 
intelligence [p12] .” Thus, the consistent 
finding in the Rorschach-anxiety litera- 
ture that a larger number of M responses 
was associated with lower scores on meas- 
ures of A-Trait such as the MAS may indi- 
cate that brighter people tend to be lower 
in A-Trait. Evidence of this negative rela- 
tionship between intelligence and A-Trait 
was noted by Spielberger (1958) in 
Studies in which a wide range of intelli- 
gence was sampled. Clarification of 
whether M measures intelligence, A-Trait, 
or both, will require further research that 
is specifically addressed to this question. 
The generality of the telationship be- 
tween measures of shading and A-State is 
indeed impressive. Higher shading scores 
were found under stressful conditions in 
9 of 13 studies, even though a number of 
different shading measures were em- 
ployed, and these were scored by several 
different systems, From the data that 
have been reported, it is not possible to 
determine which shading variable pro- 
vides the best measure of A-State, or 
whether a weighted shading score is more 
useful. To clarify this question, it will be 
necessary to evaluate the relationship be- 
tween different aspects of the shading 
determinant and independent measures of 
A-State. Campo and de de Santos (1971) 
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suggest that Klopfer’s approach provides 
the most sensitive and differentiated 
system for scoring the shading response. 
Clarification of the relationship between 
A-State and shading would be facilitated 
if the effects of stress on the several as- 
pects of the shading response were evalu- 
ated (e.g., Fc, cF, c, FK, Kf, F, К). 

Since the various shading responses are 
of relatively low frequency, it might also 
prove useful in research on anxiety to em- 
ploy Baughman’s (1958, 1959) proce- 
dures for evaluating shading determinants 
in the inquiry. It has been demonstrated 
that Baughman’s paired-comparison in- 
quiry procedure produces а greater 
number of responses involving shading 
determinants than the standard inquiry, a 
much larger proportion of Ss who give 
shading responses, and a greater disper- 
sion of shading scores in groups matched 
for К. 

A larger number of Do responses was 
also obtained under conditions designed 
to induce high levels of A-State. However, 
Do responses are relatively infrequent 
which places practical limitations on this 
variable as a measure of A-State. More- 
over, Do has received relatively little at- 
tention in Rorschach studies of A-State 
and no test-retest data are available. Thus, 
it is apparent that additional research on 
Do will be required to establish the valid- 
ity of this variable as a measure of A- 
State. 

The test-retest stability of a Rorschach 
variable has an important bearing on 
whether it measures A-Trait or A-State. 
Personality trait measures should have 
high test-retest reliability. Of the Ror- 
schach measures found to be related em- 
pirically to independent measures of A- 
Trait, only movement was relatively 
stable over time. 

Given the transitory nature of emo- 
tional states, measures of internal consist- 
ency such as the alpha coefficient seem to 
provide a more meaningful index of the 
reliability of an A-State measure than do 
test-retest correlations (Spielberger et al., 
1971). Jensen (1959) points out that 
split-half estimates of the internal consist- 
ency of Rorschach variables are generally 
higher than test-retest estimates, but the 
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low frequency of occurence of many Ror- 
schach variables makes it difficult to esti- 
mate their internal consistency. It has 
been demonstrated that shading responses 
vary systematically over time as a func- 
tion of stress, and that the test-retest reli- 
ability of shading measures tend to be 
relatively low as would be expected of 
A-State measures. However, evidence of 
the internal consistency of the shading 
variables will be required to establish 
their reliability as measures of transitory 
anxiety. 

The present review began with Eich- 
ler's (1951b) list of 15 Rorschach vari- 
ables that were “commonly regarded by 
Rorschach experts as anxiety indicators 
[p. 344] .” Five of these variables (M, W, 
Shading, Do, and R) were found to be 
related to some aspect of anxiety phe- 
nomena. From the standpoint of a trait- 
state conception of anxiety, movement 
(especially M) appears to be the Ror- 
schach variable most consistently related 
to A-Trait, and shading is most clearly re- 
lated to A-State. While R was found to be 
inversely related to A-State, constriction 
in R was interpreted as reflecting the de- 
fensive guardedness and caution that 
often accompanies increased levels of 
transitory anxiety. RT was not included 
among the Rorschach measures of anx- 
iety identified by Eichler, but was found 
to be positively related to A-State. How- 
ever, as with R, the slower RTs were in- 
terpreted as reflecting caution and guard- 
edness. 
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Sexual Bias on Rorschach Administration 
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Summary: To broaden the base of previous findings of cross-sex influence in Rorschach 
testing, specifically the hypothesis that the male E — female S combination leads to more 
Rorschach responses than any other sex pairing, Rorschach protocols obtained from male 
and female Ss by male psychology interns, female psychology interns, and male experienced 
clinicians were examined. The hypothesis was supported only for male interns who obtained 
significantly more responses from female than male Ss (p < .05). No cross-sex differences 
were found for either female interns or experienced male clinicians. The results are consist- 
ent with previous studies of the psychological testing and experimental situations. However, 
the study strongly suggests that cross-sex bias may not be generalizable to experienced male 


clinicians. 


It has been shown in a wide variety of 
studies that projective testing is subject to 
many interpersonal and situational influ- 
ences (Masling, 1960). One possible 
source of interpersonal influence is sex of 
E and 5. Rosenthal (1966, 1967) has pre- 
sented evidence from the psychological 
experiment suggesting that male Es take 
significantly longer to complete experi- 
ments with female Ss than with male Ss 
and look more frequently at female Ss 
than male Ss. Discussing a similar idea, 
Schafer (1954) contended that the 
psychological test situation can be used 
to gratify the examiner’s voyeuristic 
needs, especially for male clinicians. 

The notion that there are differential 
effects in the psychological testing situa- 
tion dependent upon the sex of the exam- 
ining psychologist and his patient has 
been supported by a number of recent 
Studies. For example, Masling and Harris 
(1969) found that sex of E and S influ- 
enced selection of TAT cards with signifi- 
cantly more sexually romantic cards given 
to female outpatient Ss by male Es than 
any other combination. The generality of 
the Masling and Harris (1969) study has 
been challenged by Hersen's (1971) fail- 
ure to replicate their findings with a dif- 
ferent set of Es and an inpatient popula- 
tion. Yet the contention that the sex of E 
and S plays a role in psychological testing 
1 Я ‘ dec 
to Sidney Ar racy Тыш, agate 


age for their aid in collecting data for the 


has recently been supported by studies 
employing the Rorschach Test. Harris and 
Masling (1970) and Hersen (1970), even 
though looking at their data in different 
ways, concluded that more Rorschach re- 
sponses were given in the male E — fe- 
male $ situation than in any other com- 
bination. Both of these previous studies 
raise questions about the generality of 
their findings. For example, Harris and 
Masling (1970) state that ideally they 
should have employed Es totally different 
from those used in their earlier TAT 
study (Masling & Harris, 1969) to avoid 
the possibility of results being due to an 
“atypical” E sample. Another limitation 
is that the female Es tested only five Ss of 
each sex in the Hersen (1970) study and 
only eight Ss of each sex in the Harris ап 

Masling study (1970). Thus, other studies 
in different clinical settings appear war- 
ranted to clarify these previous findings. 
Further, as Harris and Masling note 
(1970), the most serious limitation of 
these studies is that the clinicians were all 
at the internship level of experience. 
Therefore, it is impossible to know 
whether the results can be generalized to 
more mature and experienced clinicians. 


The present study was an attempt to 
broaden the base of previous findings of 
cross-sex influence in Rorschach testing, 
specifically the finding that the male Ё — 
female 5 combination leads to more Ror- 
schach responses than any other sex pall” 
ing. The study was conducted in WO 
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phases. Phase I utilized the testing proto- 
cols obtained by psychology interns 
working in a University Medical Center, a 
setting quite different from the previous 
studies’ college psychological clinic (Har- 
ris & Masling, 1970) and state psychiatric 
hospital (Hersen, 1970). Further, the 
study allowed for a greater number of Ss 
tested by female Es than either of the 
previous investigations. Phase II of the 
study sought to determine whether ma- 
ture male clinicians obtain cross-sex dif- 
ferences in Rorschach productivity by 
utilizing a sample of protocols drawn 
from the private files of experienced PhD 
clinicians. 


Method 


Examiners 

In Phase I of the study the Es were 
three male interns (mean age = 24.33) 
and five female interns (mean age = 
26.20) working in the Division of Clinical 
Psychology at a University Medical 
Center. All of the Es had completed three 
to four years of graduate training in clini- 
cal psychology prior to their internship. 
The Psychology Division files for the 
period June 1969 to June 1971 were in- 
spected and all administrations of the 
Rorschach were recorded. Each of the in- 
terns had tested four to seven Ss of each 
sex using the Rorschach. The protocols of 
four male and four female patients were 
randomly selected for each intern, thus 
permitting analysis of the data in which 
each E could serve as his own control. 

In Phase II of the study the Es were 
three male PhD clinicians (mean age = 
40.67, mean years since receiving PhD = 
9) who, among other duties, were en- 
gaged in private practice. The protocols 
of the last five adult males and females 
tested by each of the psychologists pri- 
vately were used for the purposes of the 
study. 


Subjects 

In Phase I of the study the Ss were 
inpatients referred by the various hospital 
services for diagnostic evaluation. Diag- 
noses ranged from neurotic disorders, 
character and personality disorders 
through the psychotic disorders. The 
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mean ages and mean IQs of the 32 female 
and the 32 male patients were as follows: 
mean age female Ss = 28.47, mean age 
male Ss = 31.25, mean IQ female Ss = 
102.13, mean IQ male Ss = 101.69. 

In Phase II Ss were patients referred 
for private diagnostic evaluation. Diagno- 
ses represented were similar to the pa- 
tients in Phase I. The mean ages and mean 
IQs of the 15 female and 15 male patients 
were as follows: mean age female Ss = 
30.80, mean age male Ss = 21.27, mean 
1Q female Ss = 99.92, mean IQ male Ss = 
104.40. 


Treatment of the Data 

A record was kept of the number of 
Rorschach responses and the sex of £ and 
S. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the data for the mean 
total number of Rorschach responses elic- 
ited from male and female Ss by male and 
female interns and male experienced clini- 
cians with E used as his own control. 
These data were analyzed in a manner 
analogous to Hersen (1970) by t tests for 
the differences between the means for 
each E group. These tests revealed, as pre- 
dicted, that significantly more total re- 
sponses were elicited from female Ss than 
male Ss by male interns (t = 2.14, df = 
22, p < .05). However, there was no sig 
nificant difference in the mean total num- 
ber of responses elicited from male and 
female Ss by either female interns or by 
experienced male clinicians. 

Analyzing the same data as Harris and 
Masling (1970) did in their study, reveals 
the same finding of a significant differ- 
ence in female responsivity to male and 
female interns (X? = 4.43, df = 1, p < 
.05). Again there was no significant be- 
tween sex difference in the number of re- 
sponses obtained by either female interns 
or male experienced clinicians. 


Discussion 


The present study lends added support 
to the finding that E bias may occur ina 
situation involving interpersonal inter- 
action between a male E and a female S 
and is thus consistent with work done on 
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Sexual Bias on Rorschach Administration 


Table 1 
Mean Total of Rorschach Responses Obtained 


Male Interns 


Elicited from 


33.58 20.00 
12 20 


the psychological experiment (Rosenthal, 
1966, 1967). Further, the finding that 
more Rorschach responses are made in 
the female 5 — male E situation than in 
any other sex combination is consistent 
with previous findings of cross-sex influ- 
ences on projective testing (Masling & 
Harris, 1969; Harris & Masling, 1970; 
Hersen, 1970). However, the present 
study strongly suggests that such findings 
may not be generalizable to experienced 
male clinicians. 

Previous explanations for biasing in 
the cross-sex testing situation have relied 
upon the notion of "voyeuristic" needs 
on the part of young maie interns. In ad- 
dition, it has been Suggested that since 
Rorschach testing is a two-way "affair" 
the increase in Rorschach responses might 
also be due to the motives of female Ss 
being tested by male Es (Harris & Mas- 
ling, 1970). For example, the increased 
productivity might be due to motives 
Such as exhibiting oneself to E, being sub- 
missive to E, pleasing E, or complying to 
Es expectations, Yet, the present study 
Seriously questions whether the motives 
of the female Ss are playing a major part 
in the biasing since there are no differ- 
ences in Rorschach productivity when the 
testing is done by an experienced male 
clinician. Although it is possible that the 
younger male interns might have been 
more attractive than the older male clini- 
cians to the female patients, the most par- 
Simonious explanation fitting both this 
data and the earlier TAT findings is that 


Female Interns 


Elicited from 


Experienced 
Male Clinicians 


Female S 
—4 


the E's are primarily responsible for the 
biasing effect. It should be noted that 
Hersen (1971) in his failure to replicate 


cross-sex influences in TAT admini- 
strations points out that his failure to 
find evidence of biasing may have been 
due to his use of a more mature sample of 
clinicians. 

The present study underlines the dif- 
ficulty in generalizing to clinical practice 
from studies only involving novice clini- 
cians. It seems essential that future re- 
search and practitioners allow for increas- 
ing study of relationships involving exper- 
ienced clinicians. 
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The Soul Image: 
Anima and Animus as Projected in the Rorschach Test 
K. W. BASH 
University of Bern 


Summary: According to Jung anima and animus are functions, themselves largely uncon- 
scious, mediating between the ego and the deeper unconscious. Their manifestations in 
projection (also in dream, myth, etc.) are called the soul image. The soul image and the 
functions which it represents usually have sexual characteristics contrary to those of the 


conscious personality and are compensatory and complementary thereto. , been! 
Kinaesthetic responses in the Rorschach test are generally regarded as carriers of projec- 


tions from the unconscious. Therefore, when 


personality imbalance and increased liability 


to projection occur as in neurosis, the proportion of contrasexual Ms should be larger in 


neurotic than in normal groups. 


Using four groups containing each 100 adult subjects: 


healthy women, neurotic women, healthy men and neurotic men, the hypothesis was tested 
and confirmed, affording some confirmation to J ungian theory, 


The soul image (Seelenbild) is C. G. 
Jung’s common designation for the anima 
and animus. Although the word “soul” is 
nearly banned from contemporary 
psychology, it is convenient to retain it 
here in the wholly untheological sense in 
which Jung has defined it in Psychologi- 
cal Types (1960): “Under soul I under- 
stand a certain circumscribed functional 
complex that one could best characterize 
as a ‘personality’. [P.503]” This inner 
personality 
is the way in which one relates to the internal 
Psychic processes, it is the internal attitude, the 
character that one displays to the unconscious, 
1 call the external attitude, the external charac- 
ter the persona, the internal attitude ... the 
anima or the soul [P.507]. 

This applies to the man; the “soul” of 
the woman is designated as the animus. 
The soul is “represented by the uncon- 
scious through certain persons who pos- 
Sess properties corresponding to the soul. 
Such an image is called а soul image 
[P.510].” The soul images tend, as Jung 

observed, to be of a sex contrary to the 
manifest biological sex of their bearer, for 
which reason he elected to bestow on 
them names differing in Latin gender. 

From this observation Jung built up 
and explicated more thoroughly in The 
Relation between the Ego and the Uncon- 
scious (1964) his theory of the contrasex- 
ually compensatory character of the un- 
conscious. According thereto the uncon- 
scious bears, as a tule, sexual characteris- 
tics opposite to the conscious, biological 


sex of the bearer, moderates and compen- 
sates the latter and manifests itself in soul 
images which in mythology, ritual, phan- 
tasy and dream can exercise a powerful 
influence and which pertain to the impor- 
tant instruments of psychotherapy, medi- 
ating between the ego and the deeper re- 
gions of the unconscious (Bash, in press). 
As is evident, this is a part of Jung’s gen- 
eral theory of the compensatory function 
of the unconscious, for which experi- 
mental evidence can be adduced (Bash, 
1952). It is our purpose here to test the 
validity of this contention. 

That contents of the unconscious tend 
to be projected is a matter of general 
knowledge since Freud, and emphatically 
confirmed by Jung. Rorschach himself 
stated, and all authors since then have 
confirmed him, that the kinaesthetic or 
movement responses (M) are preferential 
bearers of projections (cf. especially Fur- 
rer's classical study, 1925), though not all 
contents of the M are projections from 
the unconscious (Friedmann, 1952; con- 
firmed by Cooper & Caston, 1970 though 
without reference to their predecessor). 
Since the latter circumstance accounts for 
only a minority of the M, which Fried- 
mann estimates at around 20%, it is ad- 
missable to regard the M, in the main, as 
carriers of projections from the uncon- 
scious. Since the M, with rare exceptions 
are restricted to human movement, it r 
generally possible to ascertain the sex 0 
the human figure kinaesthetically inter- 
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Table 1 
Sexual Attributes of Kinaesthetic Responses to the Rorschach Test 


healthy women 
neurotic women 


Healthy men 


neurotic men 


¦ preted and thus the sexual sign of the 
projected content. Yet the conclusion 
that men must give proportionally more 
female M than women would be mislead- 
ing because of the normal tendency to 
identify with one's own sex. Proof could 
be brought if, in both sexes, the propor- 
tion of contrasexual Ms increased under a 
condition more conducive to projection. 
Such a condition is neurosis. 


Method! 


Four groups, each comprising 100 
adult Ss at least 20 years of age, were set 
up as follows: 


HW healthy women 
NW neurotic women 
HM healthy men 
NM neurotic men. 


The neurotic groups were drawn from 
a number of German Swiss psychiatric in- 
stitutions, out-patient services, and from 
colleagues in private practice as well as 
from the author's own files. They are, 
regrettably, too numerous to mention. 
The "healthy" persons were tested as 


1 To all who have thus contributed, whether as 
subject, tester or supervisor of institutions the 
author wishes to express his thanks, especially 
to his wife, who sacrificed numberless hours. _ 

Dr. Helen Abbey, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, and Pahlavi University, 
Shiraz, and Dr. Georg Lukac of the Psychiatric 
University Policlinic, Bern, gave much appreci- 
ated advice on the statistical treatment of the 
results, The labor of computation was under- 
taken by Dr. Margrit Gihr, Institute of Brain 
Anatomy, University of Bern. 


Absolute Per Cent 


15.1 | 49.7 |35.2 
26.3 | 35.6 |38.1 


opportunity presented itself, a consider- 
able number of the males having been re- 
ferred for selection as candidates for the 
Zurich police force to the Institute of Ap- 
plied Psychology in Zurich (Prof. H. 
Biaesch), while a substantial proportion 
of the females were nurses trained or in 
training at Bernese hospitals. Another 
group of normal female records was 
kindly furnished by Miss А: Tuchelt in 
Mainz with the permission of Prof. J. -E. 
Meyer, Goettingen. Needless to say, all 
protocols and diagnoses were checked by 
the author, including rescoring of records 
where necessary, in order to insure uni- 
formity. 

The diagnosis of neurosis was based on 
clinical psychiatric criteria, excluding 
borderline or doubtful cases. No attempt 
was made to define or separate clinical 
subgroups, as in the author's opinion the 
majority of neuroses defy classification 
both by traditional (Freudian) as well as 
current American and international (ICD) 
schemes. Also excluded were neuroses 
complicated by psychopathy, mental de- 
ficiency or organic dementia. “Healthy” 
was interpreted widely to mean the ab- 
sence of apparent psychic disorder of 
more than trivial degree. Some “healthy” 
candidates were excluded because of 
pathological Rorschach findings. Thus, 
while it is possible that occasional neurot- 
ic individuals may have slipped into the 
“healthy” groups, the converse is ex- 
tremely unlikely, and the direction of 
error is such as to diminish, rather than to 
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Table 2 


Sexual Attributes of the Popular Kinaesthetic Response (MP) to 
Card III of the Rorschach Test. 
Absolute Numbers. 


Healthy women 
Neurotic women 


Healthy men 


Neurotic men 


increase, the empirical as against the theo- 
retically postulated differences. 

For each group, movement (M) and 
color (C) responses were signed, counted 
and summed, using the usual weights and 
setting 1 small M=%M. Both the M and 
the nonkinaesthetic human responses 
(MH), but not the human details (Hd), 
were then classified according to content, 
description or obvious inference as fe- 
male, male or indeterminate (?). Indeter- 
minate responses comprised such as “а 
person," “somebody who is ...," “two 
people,” but also “а man and a woman," 
i.e. two persons of different sexes. After 
indeterminate responses, inquiry was 
made (where possible) avoiding leading 
questions and any explicit mention of 
sex. Usually the query: “Tell me more 
about that person,” elicited sufficient in- 
formation to assign the H a sex. Custom- 
ary ascriptions of mythological sex were 
assumed, e.g. wizards, devils, and gnomes 
as masculine, witches and fairies as fem- 
inine, unless there was evidence to the 
contrary. The results are presented in 
Table 1. 


Results 


The strikingly close correspondence 
between the HW and NM on the one 
hand, the HM and NW on the other is 
evident from a glance at the percentage 
table. It is corroborated by the / test, 
which shows that the minimal differences 
between the members of each of those 
two pairs are very remote from signifi- 


9MP 


ГЕ 


100 


42 23 91 


47 29 100 
45 39 100 
43 26 100 


cance. Other comparisons as of HW with 
NW and of HW with HM show differences 
that are significant at the .01 level or, 
when NW are compared with NM and HM 
with NM, at the .001 level, employing the 
t test with 2 df. The empirically con- 
firmed differences agree throughout with 
the theoretical postulates. 

It seemed worthwhile to examine 
whether the popular movement response 
to Card III (MP Ш), so often taken as the 
paradigm of kinaesthetic responses, fol- 
lowed the same pattern and also to in- 
quire how often it might be missing. 
Table 2 shows the results. 

The same trend is evident in the 9MP 
column, suggests itself elsewhere and is 
confirmed by г tests, which show an iden- 
tical pattern of significance except for the 
difference of HM with NM, which is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. Also it appears 
that neurotics of both sexes are some- 
what more inclined to omit this popular 
response. 

An inquiry was then made into the 
nonkinaesthetic human responses ( ] 
never numerous and often a subject of 
controversy, as some authors are incline 
to attribute the characteristics of M to 
H. Table 3 gives their distribution accord- 
ing to the same criteria as Table 1. 

A pattern is hardly discernible. Only 
the rather large number of MH given by 
the HW seems remarkable. The same f 
test analysis as applied to the M exhibits 
only one significant difference (at the 
2.5% level), viz. between HW and 
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Table 3 
Sexual Attributes of Nonkinaesthetic Human Responses (MH) in the Rorschach Test 


100 
100 
100 


healthy women 
neurotic women 


healthy men 


ENS 


neurotic men 


The difference between HW and NW 
shows a trend to significance at the .10 
level, agreeing with the M as does the dif- 
ference between HW and NM, where in 
the M no difference approaching signifi- 
cance was found. This would seem to sug- 
gest strongly that the nonkinaesthetic 
human responses are far from fulfilling 
the same role as carriers of projection 
that the kinaesthetic responses do. As the 
lack of significance might be referable to 
the smaller numbers of MH, an attempt 
was made to check in another way by 
making / test comparisons of the distribu- 
tions of M and M within each of the four 
groups HW, NW, HM and NM separately. 
No significant differences were found, 
but only a trend (at the .10 level) in the 
HM. A comparison of the MH with the 
MP showed only one trend to difference, 
this time among the NW. The failure of 
the single groups of MH to differentiate 
from M may again be due to the lesser 
absolute numbers of the MH and would 
seem to weigh less than the failure of the 
MH to exhibit the same pattern of differ- 
entiation between groups as do the M. 

As a by-product of the study, informa- 
tion about the productivity of M in the 
several groups, about the mean positions 
of those groups and the distribution of 
their members on the introversion-extra- 
Version scale was obtained. The relevant 
data are tabulated in Table 4. 

The Einstellungswert (EW) or attitud- 
inal value allows every individual record 
with the exception of the absolutely 


ayH | MH MH 


Absolute 


Per Cent 


ا 


123 
72 
65 
68 


100 
100 
100 
100 


13.8 | 35.3 | 50.9 
16.2 | 38.2 | 45.6 


coarcted to be assigned a place, according 
to its Erlebnistypus or experience bal- 
ance, on an introversion-extraversion 
scale having uniform steps (Bash 1952, 
1955). The customary Rorschach experi- 
ence balance is composed of two numbers 
and includes a factor of constriction or 
dilatation which is irrelevant for the pres- 
ent purpose, highly relevant though it is 
for individual evaluation. Both difficulties 
can be eliminated by dividing out the 
quotient М: С, but the resulting number, 
which we have termed the experience 
quotient (EQ) does not distribute 
linearly. A moment's reflection. shows 
that the EQ possesses the same properties 
as the tangent function, varying from to 
1 for all extraverted and from | to © for 
all introverted values. We obtain a linear 
expression with uniform steps if we take 
arc tan (M : C) = EW. The experience 
balance x M : 0 C has EW = 90, the bal- 
ance OM : x C has EW = O,the ambiequal 
balance has EW = 45. The theoretical no- 
tation (t) therefore runs from 0° of arc at 
the extreme extratensive (introversion- 
less) end to 90° of arc at the extreme 
introversive (extratentionless) end of the 
scale. All extratensive values except the 
extreme case 0 M : x C are to be found 
between 0 and 45, all introversive values 
except the extreme case x M : OC be- 
tween 45 and 90. Although the theoreti- 
cal values are indispenseable for purposes 
of computation, it is more convenient to 
employ a practical notation (p), counting 
both ways from the point of ambiequal- 
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Table 4 


Productivity of Kinaesthetic Responses and Position on 
Introversion-Extraversion Scale of the Several Groups 


M Responses 
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Einstellungswert (EW) 


100 healthy women 
100 neurotic women 
100 healthy men 


100 neurotic men 


ity (4) and suffixing to the number a di- 
rectional sign i or е as the case may be. 
The absolutely coarcted experience bal- 
ance О М: OC cannot be represented by 
this method, as 0 : 0 is indeterminate. 

The differences in kinaesthetic produc- 
tivity are small, but all are significant at 
the .05 level or better (Mann-Whitney 
one-tailed test), except for the difference 
HM-NM, which is not significant. Like- 
wise all the differences except one in the 
EW are significant to the same degree (t 
test), the exception being between HW 
and HM, which are separated by only 
four EW points. 

Healthy women give more kinaesthetic 
responses than any other group, but are 
not therefore more introversive. Results 
relating to color responses and to the ex- 
perience balance will be presented else- 
where, but it may be added that the dis- 
tributions of the Einstellungswerte in 

both the female and male healthy groups, 
and to a less degree also in the neurotic, 
show pronounced bimodality. 


Discussion 

The problem posed here does not seem 
previously to have been approached di- 
rectly. Tolman and Meyer (1956) call 
Klopfer (Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, & 
Holt, 1954) and Schafer (1954) to wit- 
ness that “it has been widely accepted . . . 
that the predominant sexual identifica- 
tion of the individual is revealed in his 
perception of the sex of human figures 


is as- 


seen in the blots [P.48]." This 
suredly an oversimplification. The auth- 


ors quoted, using Rorschach card III and 
clinicians' judgments of father and 
mother identification, found only a slight 
and statistically insignificant trend in sup- 
port of the hypothesis. Zeichner (1955) 
compared 15 male paranoids with 15 
healthy males and found that "the direc- 
tion of identification of the paranoid 
group in comparison with the normal 
group was significantly more feminine 
[Р.76] ,” but included in his male and fe- 
male sex responses to the Rorschach 
cards interpretations other than M, 80 
that a direct numerical comparison is not 
possible. Péchoux and Deyafolle (1952) 
did this as well, using all manner of re- 
sponses considered to be sexually symbol- 
ic, but excluding sexually indeterminate 
answers. They then divided the number 
of presumably “masculine” responses by 
the number of "feminine." A ratio larger 
than two was regarded as "female. 
Thrice as many women as men fell into 
this "female zone," but the authors, Who 
examined a large number of sexual delin- 
quents and so-called “perverts, TO 
cluded circumspectly that “а тап $ E 
longing to the ‘feminine zone’ does e 
prove sexual perversion and vice Me 
[P.237]." Semantic differential stu i 
(Worthy & Craddick, 1969, Althouse 
1970) have shown how very cons 
the attribution of sexually symbolic ¢ 
acter to words, names and objects P» 
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Parker (Cards I, II, III, 
IV and VII only) 
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Table 5 


Comparison of Relevant Data from Parker, Hammer, and Bash 


Absolute Per Cent 


?H 


t 


Hammer (MP Ш) 


48 healthy men 
47 healthy women 


‘Bash (MP III) 


100 healthy men 
100 healthy women 


whether in the Freudian or Jungian sense. 
The inconclusiveness of investigations 
which rely upon such attribution is 
hardly surprising. 

Neither is direct comparison possible 
with the data of Tolor (1957), who, using 
male recruits to the U.S. Air Force, sub- 
jected them to the Rorschach Test, a 
drawing test and the Gough Femininity 
Scale. His observations on the Rorschach 
Test were confined to whether MP III was 
een as two males or something else: of 
| the 122 airmen referred to evaluation of 

adjustment problems 607% interpreted MP 
III as “something other than two males 

[P.316],” but it is not stated what, and 
- controls are lacking. 

A restricted comparison is possible 
with the studies of Parker (1963) and 
Hammer (1966). Parker used as a control 
group 30 male students, comparing them 
With 30 male and 30 female hospitalized 
schizophrenics, but employing only Ror- 
schach cards I, IL, Ш, IV and УП as 


30 healthy men 27 17 
Bash (all cards, 
| WH excluded) 

100 healthy men 42% | 139% 35 


“likely to elicit M [P.215]." Hammer's 
controls were 48 healthy men and 47 
healthy women, compared with undiffer- 
entiated male and female "clinical 
groups" on the basis of MP III alone. No 
regard, apparently, Was paid to the 
kinaesthetic or nonkinaesthetic character 
of the human response. Their results are 
tabulated in Table 5 and compared there 
directly with the present writer's. 

Parker's and Hammer's figures display 
a rough agreement, especially as regards 
the proportion of feminine responses 
given by HM. Otherwise, agreement is re- 
markable by its absence. Both Hammer 
and Parker pressed their subjects for sex- 
ual. identification of the human figures 
seen. This author did not. Both included 
all human responses without regard to 
their kinaesthetic qualities, whereas Bash 
shows that the presence of such qualities 
is not indifferent for attribution of sex 
(we avoid the term “psychosexual identi- 
fication” advisedly, as being almost cer- 
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tainly misleading). Parker, furthermore, 
restricted himself to five cards only. Both 
authors, in other words, have modified 
standard Rorschach technique substan- 
tially, whereas in this study it was ad- 
hered to. A further discussion of the obvi- 
ous discrepancies therefore seems unre- 
warding, except to comment on Ham- 
mer’s (1966) conclusion from his patho- 
logical female group, “that when a female 
reports seeing males or no humans at all 
on Rorschach Card III, the likelihood is 
great that she is suffering from some form 
of emotional disturbance [P.162]." It is 
not substantiated by our finding that out 
of 100 healthy women 51 saw either 
males or no humans at all on Card III, 
though it is true that of 100 neurotic 
women 63 did. Neither do we find that 
“it is the norm for non-clinic males to see 
females on this Card (Ш) [P.162],” as 
only 8 of our 100 healthy men did. More 
in accord with our conclusions is Parker's 
(1963) “that the formal features of the 
figure are unreliable estimates of sexual 
role and of conscious experience 
[P.218]." Jungian theory accounts for 
this as well as for Parker's final hypothe- 
sis "that the sex of M represents in part 
the sex to which the most vital relation- 
Ships are formed [P.218],” be these con- 
Sclous or unconscious, exterior or inter- 
ior. 
Conclusions 


From Jungian theory, assuming that 
neurosis does favor an increase of projec- 
tion, as all psychodynamic schools agree, 
we should find more human movement 
responses of the Opposite sex in Ror- 
Schach records of neurotic subjects of 
both sexes than in records of normal sub- 
Jects. This has been found to be true to a 
statistically highly Significant degree in 
every case, without contradiction by 
Other findings, which may be taken as 
confirmation of Jungs hypothesis con- 
cerning mediation of the “soul.” 

The Confirmation holds when kinaes- 
thetic human movement responses are 
used as indicators, as Rorschach practice 
Suggests. Nonkinaesthetic human re- 
Sponses do not conform to the same pat- 
tern, indeed disclose no clear pattern, and 


The Soul Image 


are evidently therefore not bearers of pro- 
jection in the same sense as the kinaes- 
thesic ones are. This in turn affords indi- 
rect confirmation of Rorschach's original 
theory of the movement responses, as 
elaborated by many subsequent writers) 
(e.g. Binder, 1959; Furrer, 1925; Bash, 
1957). The popular kineasthetic response 
to Card Ш follows the rest. 

The present findings indicate that so- 
called “psychosexual identification” can 
not be determined upon the basis of hu: 
man content responses to the Rorschach’ 
test, at least not by any simple equation; 
Neither do the sexual attributes of the 
Kineasthesias seem to afford, by them. 
selves, any indication of homosexuality. 
It must be cautioned also that the ine 
crease of contrasexual attributes in neur 
otics has only statistical and theoretical, 
not individual diagnostic significance. 

Beyond the theoretically postulated 
findings others of some interest emerge. 
One is the surprisingly close parallel be- 
tween the sexual attributes of Rorschach} 
Ms in healthy women and neurotic me 
on the one hand, healthy men and neur j 
otic women on the other. Its meaning rey 
quires closer investigation and elucid 
tion. Healthy women give more contra Й 
sexual kinaesthetic responses tham 
healthy men. A number of hypotheses 
might be invoked to explain this, the 
simplest being probably self-protective ac 
quiescence in (not necessarily identifica- 
tion with) what is still very much a man’s 
world. In both sexes, in the healthy and 
the neurotic, the percentage of sexually 
indeterminate responses remains much 
the same. Significant differences emerge 
only when sex attribution is made more 
or less spontaneously — a circumstan 
which probably accounts in large part foi 
the marked discrepancy between our rei 
sults and those of authors such as Hami 
mer and Parker, who forced their sub 
to a dichotomous choice. Seduced by th 
apparently unequivocal phenotype of the 
external genital, psychologists in gener 
— Jung being the notable exception 3 
may have been assuming a sharper dicho | 
omy than exists either psychically or bio 
logically, as newer research in genetics 
and intersexes already indicates. 


K. W. BASH 


A restriction is imposed upon the ap- 
plication of our results by the fact that 
they do not stem from altogether unse- 
lected samples. The very method used 
necessitated elimination of the introver- 
sionless, i.e. of persons who gave no 
kinaesthetic responses whatsoever, who 
constitute some 10-15% of unselected 
European populations (Bash, 1952a). This 
restriction can hardly affect the theoreti- 

cal validation of the Jungian theses, the 
demonstration of the anima and animus. 
However, conclusions cannot be drawn 
unreservedly from the present material 
concerning the relative degrees of intro- 
version and extraversion in the popula- 
ition — male or female, healthy or neurot- 
ic — at large. Thus, for example, while in 
previous Swiss studies (Loosli-Usteri, 
1952, 1958; Bash, 1952a) normal Swiss 
women proved to be predominantly in- 
troverted and their male counterparts ex- 
traverted, the difference between our 
present normal groups, though it lies in 
the opposite direction and is statistically 
significant, is actually so slight as to be of 
little or no moment. On the other hand, 
when we eliminate the extraversionless 
and the introversionless from both nor- 
mal groups (the latter automatically), we 
obtain very pronounced bimodal distribu- 
tions of the Einstellungswert or attitudin- 
al value which are directly comparable 
with those communicated in 1952 and 
1958, confirming both these and Jung’s 
theory of the attitudinal types (introver- 
sion and extraversion). 

Under the restriction noted it still 
seems worth remarking that both our nor- 
mal groups stand slightly on the introver- 
sive side of the point of ambiequality, 

"whereas both neurotic groups are to be 
found either upon this point (men) or be- 
yond it in the direction of extraversion 
(women), the differences being signifi- 
cant. This is at least consonant with the 
shift in the experience balance to its Op- 
posite which Skalweit found long ago 
(1934) in schizophrenics and recalls the 
typical shift of the experience balance 
again in experimentally (not drug) in- 
duced dream-like’ states (Bash, 1952b, 
1952c). It would appear therefrom that 
in all imbalances from the normal to the 
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extremely pathological, the compensa- 
tory attitude is called into play, as Jung 
indeed has postulated. The point is also 
worth making because of the tendency of 
some (particularly elder American) auth- 
ors nearly to equate introversion with 
neuroticism, a contamination which our 
data do not support. 
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It-Scale for Children and Draw-A-Person Test: 
30 Feminine vs. 25 Masculine Boys! 
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0 : Los Angeles, California 


Summary: Thirty feminine and twenty-five masculine boys, aged 4-10, were administered 
the It-Scale for Children and the Draw-a-Person Test. A feminine boy was defined by his 
preference for the dress, games, toys, role, and companionship of girls, and the stated wish 


to be a girl. 


1 Results on both tests differed significantly for the two groups. Feminine boys scored 
similarly to published norms for girls, while masculine boys scored similarly to published 


‘norms for boys. 


Identifying extensive cross-gender be- 
havior in preadolescent males is assuming 
increasing research and treatment signifi- 
cance. Anamnestic studies of adults with 
anomalous psychosexual development, 
transsexuals, transvestites, and homosex- 
uals, reveal the preadolescent onset of 
feminine behavior. Thus nearly all adult 
males who request sex-changing medical 
and surgical treatment report behaving 
femininely as far back as they can remem- 
ber (Benjamin, 1966), and as many as a 
third of adult male homosexuals report 
“sissy” behavior during boyhood (Bieber, 
1962). The social difficulties experienced 
by very feminine males, at all ages, and 
the extraordinary resistance to change of 
feminine identity in the post-pubertal 
male (Stoller, 1966; Green and Money, 
1969; Newman, 1970) point to the use- 
fulness of identifying the feminine young 
boy. A rapid screening procedure would 
be of advantage. This report describes the 
usefulness of two short tests, previously 
shown to reveal sex differences with 
normal boys and girls, in identifying boys 
known to be very feminine on the basis 
of more elaborate examination. 


Method 


Subjects 
Thirty males aged 4 0/12 to 10 6/12 


1 Supported by NIMH Research Scientist De- 
velopment Award K1-MH 31, 739 and Founda- 
tions’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry Grant 
G69-471. 

2 Requests for reprints should be sent to the 
first author. 


years (X = 7 6/12) constitute the experi- 
mental group. Ss were referred for evalua- 
tion of cross-gender behavior. Behavior 
consisted of: a strong preference for dres- 
sing in girls’ clothes, a strong preference 
for the games, toys, and companionship 
of girls, an insistence on taking the role of 
a female in family-type or "house" 
games, the stated wish to be a girl, and an 
avoidance of the typical activities of boy- 
hood. Cross-gender behavior had its onset 
prior to the fourth birthday and had per- 
sisted until the time of evaluation (Green, 
1971). 

Twenty-five males aged 4 0/12 to 10 
10/12 years (X = 7 5/12) constitute the 
control group. Eleven boys were mascu- 
linely-behaving siblings of feminine boys 
in the experimental group. Fourteen were 
masculine boys from families matched 
with experimental families on the basis of 
age and sex of the children, and marital 
and socio-economic status of the parents. 

Ss were administered the It-Scale for 
Children (It-Scale) per the instructions of 
its originator (Brown, 1956). For the 
Draw-A-Person (DAP), Ss were given a 
pencil and blank sheet of paper and told 
“Draw a person." Half the Ss were tested 
by a male, half by a female. 


Results 


It-Scale 

For the entire group of feminine boys 
there was no significant difference as a 
function of sex of the tester (mean = 43 + 
8, male tester; mean = 39 + 5, female 
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It-Scale for Children and DAP Test 


Table 1 


Feminine and Masculine It-Scale Scores А 
Based on Scores < 52 or 52, for 30 Feminine and 25 Masculine Boys 


Feminine Boys (Entire Group, N = 30) 
Masculine Boys (Entire Group, N = 25) 


Feminine Boys (4-7 years, N = 14) 
Masculine Boys (4-7 years, N = 13) 


Feminine Boys (8-10) years, N = 16) 
Masculine Boys (8-10 years, № = 12) 


Masculine 
It-Score 


Feminine 
It-Score 


Table 2 


Sex of First Drawn Person by 
30 Feminine and 25 Masculine Boys Aged 4-10 


Feminine Boys (Entire Group, N = 30) 
Masculine Boys (Entire Group, N = 25) 


Feminine Boys (4-7 years, N = 14) 
Masculine Boys (4-7 years, N= 13) 


<.02 (X? = 6.0) 


‚05 (Fisher) 


Feminine Boys (8-10 years, N = 16) 
Masculine Boys (8-10 years, N = 12) 


tester; p >.1 U-test). For the entire group 
of masculine boys there was no signifi- 
cant difference as a function of sex of the 
tester (mean = 71 + 4, male tester; mean 
= 74 + 8, female tester; р > .1 U-test). A 
Significant difference existed between the 
Scores for the feminine boys and the mas- 
culine boys (mean = 41 + 5, feminine 

OyS; mean = 73 + 6 masculine boys; 
Mann-Whitney U-Test, p « 0.001, 1-tail). 


.11 (Fisher) 


For 14 feminine boys aged 4-7 and b 
masculine boys aged 4-7 a significant ш 
ference existed (mean = 27 + 5, feminine 
boys; mean = 67 + 4 masculine be 
Mann-Whitney U-test, р < 0.001, 1-ta ) 
For the 16 feminine boys aged 810. 
the 12 masculine boys aged 8-10 a a 4 
cant difference also existed; mean = k 
6, feminine boys; mean = 81 + 2, masc 
line boys; Mann-Whitney U-test, P 


R. GREEN, M. FULLER, and B. RUTLEY 
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Table 3 


+ Comparative Efficacy of Dichotomized It-Scale Score and DAP 
in Discriminating 30 Feminine and 25 Masculine Boys 


Feminine Boys 
(Entire Group, N = 30) 
Masculine Boys 
(Entire Group, N = 25) 


Feminine Boys 
(4-7 years, N = 14) 
Masculine Boys* 
(4-7 years, N= 13) 


Feminine Boys 
(8-10 years, N = 16) 

Masculine Boys 

(8-10 years, N =12) 


0.01, 1-tail. 4 

It-Scale scores were also dichotomized 
into masculine and feminine scores by 
whether they fell above or below the mid- 
point between the published mean for 
normal boys and girls (66 and 38, respec- 
tively) (Brown, 1956). A score above 52 


was classified masculine and below 52 
feminine. 

Dichotomized It-Scale scores for the 
feminine and masculine boys are shown 
in Table 1. For the entire group, there 
was a significant difference with feminine 
boys more often scoring below 52 (X? = 
21, p < 0.001). For the feminine and 
masculine boys aged 4-7, feminine boys 
more often scored below 52 (p = 0.005, 
Fisher’s Exact Test). For the boys aged 
8-10 feminine boys more often scored be- 
low 52 (X? = 8.4, p<0.01). 


Draw-A-Person 

Sex of the first drawn person by 17 
feminine boys, when tested by a male, 
was female 9 times and male 8 times. 
With a female tester 8 feminine boys 


ItScale | ItScale DAP 
Correct | Incorrect | Correct 


X 
20 1 
24 2 
12 2 0 
12 1 2 
8 
12 


DAP 
Incorrect 


2 
И] 
7 
2 
2 

0.1 


9 
2 2.2 


drew а female first and 5 drew a male 
first. There was no significant difference 
as a function of sex of tester (X? = 0.8,p 


> 0.5). 

Sex of the first drawn person by 14 
masculine boys, when tested by a male, 
was female 5 times and male 9 times. 
With a female tester no masculine boys 
drew a female first and 11 drew a male 
first. There was a significant difference as 
a function of sex of tester with fewer 
boys drawing a female when tested by a 
female (X? = 5.2, p < 0.05). 

Sex of the first drawn person by the 
entire group of feminine boys and the en- 
tire group of masculine boys is shown in 
Table 2. A significant difference existed 
between the feminine and masculine boys 
with feminine boys drawing a female first 
more often than masculine boys (Х? = 
6.0; p < 002). 

For feminine and masculine boys aged 
4-7 there is a significant difference with 
feminine boys more often drawing а fe- 
male first (р = .05, Fisher’s Exact Test). 
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For feminine and masculine boys aged 
8-10 there is a trend for feminine boys to 
more often draw a female first (p = 0.11, 
Fisher’s Exact Test). s 

The relative efficacy of both tests in 
discriminating the two groups is shown in 
Table 3. There was a trend for the dichot- 
omized It-Scale score to be better than 
the DAP, particularly with respect to a 
near absence of feminine scores with mas- 
culine boys. Both tests appear to less 
often mis-label masculine boys than fem- 
inine boys. 


Discussion 


Group means on the It-Scale and sex 
of first drawn person on the DAP clearly 
separated the groups of masculine and 
feminine boys. The mean It-Scale score 
for the feminine boys (X = 41) is similar 
to that originally reported by Brown for 
68 normal girls (X = 38). The mean score 
for the masculine boys in this study (X = 
73) is similar to that reported by Brown 
for 78 normal boys (X = 66). A female 
being drawn first by 57% of the feminine 
boys is somewhat closer to that reported 
for 1200 normal girls (82%) than 1200 
normal boys (20%) (Jolles, 1952). A male 
being drawn first by 76% of the mascu- 
line boys is similar to that reported for 
1200 normal boys (80%). 

The It-Scale is a rather transparent test 
procedure for older, more sophisticated 
children and those who wish to conceal 
their feminine dress, play, and toy prefer- 
ences may easily do so. The DAP may be 
less transparent for the older child. 


It-Scale for Children and DAP Test 


The results of this study indicate that 
the It-Scale and DAP tests are useful in 
separating groups of masculine and femin- 
ine young boys and may be additionally 
useful on an individual subject basis. 
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Family Relations Test Responses of Retarded Readers: 
Reliability and Comparative Data 
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Summary: The Family Relations Test (FRT) was administered to 46 retarded readers and 
readministered after a 3-week interval. Test-retest reliabilities were in the .70s, .80s, and .905 
for major response classifications. Responses of the retarded readers were similar in configu- 
ration to those reported for other clinic groups and normal Ss but not to response patterns 
of institutionalized emotionally disturbed children. Future research may need to consider 
children’s perceptions of family relationships in the context of parental and sibling data. 
Specific tactics for future research are suggested. 


The effect of family life variables on 
personality development has been the 
topic for much research. Psychodynamic 
conceptions of child development empha- 
size the- role of interpersonal relations 
among family members in the etiology of 
children’s emotional development and 
Suggest research of early parent-child rela- 
tionships. It is often assumed that “the 
roots of maladjustment lie in the child’s 
earliest experience and primarily in an im- 
balance in his relationship to his parents 
аз a couple [Alt, 1960, p. 44] .” However, 
research of family interaction suggests 
that a one-to-one relationship between 
emotional disturbance in the child and 
parent or family pathology does not exist 
(Mishler & Waxler, 1968). A learning 
theory approach to personality develop- 
ment implies that family relationships be- 
come pathological as a result of condi- 
lioned maladaptive responses. Evidence 
of the significant role of operant learning 
in family pathology is clear (Wahler, 
Winkel, Peterson, & Morrison, 1965; Zeil- 
berger, Sampen, & Sloane, 1968; Hawk- 
ins, Peterson, Schweid, & Bijou, 1966). 
Nevertheless, conditioning alone does not 


1 The authors are grateful to Mr. Gordon 
Bruce for his assistance in data analysis and to 
the University of Kansas Computation Center 
for use of its facilities. Dr. Earl Smith, Mr. 
James Gwathmey, and Mr. E. W. Bowington of 
the University of Virginia provided invaluable 
assistance in preparation of the manuscript. 
Special thanks is due to Dr. Donald Neville and 
the Peabody Child Study Center for facilitating 
UI SOLEO of subjects and the collection 
of data. 


seem to be a sufficient explanation of 
maladjustment, particularly in older chil- 
dren (Thomas, Chess, & Birch, 1968). 
Birth order, family size, and sex of sib- 
lings are additional variables often 
thought to have a significant effect on 
emotional adjustment, although research 
indicates that these factors play a rela- 
tively minor role in development of the 
child's personality (Clausen, 1966; Klock- 
ars, 1967). A factor in personality devel- 
opment that has received comparatively 
little attention in research, but which 
may be of crucial importance, is the 
child's perception of his family relation- 
ships (Ausubel, Balthazar, Rosenthal, 
Blackman, Schpoont, & Welkowitz, 1954; 
Anthony & Bene, 1957; Burchinal, 1958; 
Serot & Teevan, 1961; Rabkin, 
1963). 

Research of perception of family rela- 
tionships has been concerned primarily 
with the attitudes of parents toward their 
children. Exclusive attention to parental 
attitudes may be misleading, for “what is 
important for the personality develop- 
ment of the child is not necessarily what 
his parents report as their attitudes to- 
ward him, but what the child perceives as 
his parents’ attitudes and behaviors to- 
ward him [Burchinal, 1958, p.77]." 
Ausubel, et al. (1954) have also noted 
that “although parent behavior is an ob- 
jective event in the real world, it affects 
the child's ego development only to the 
extent and in the form in which he per- 
ceives it [p.173]." Similar assumptions 
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led to the development of the Family Re- 
lations Test (FRT), an objectively scored 
projective instrument which employs a 
structured play situation to investigate 
the child’s feelings toward the members 
of his family and his perception of their 
regard for him (Bene & Anthony, 1957). 

Psychoanalytic theory provided the 
basis for the development of the FRT and 
is usually the basis for its interpretation. 
Consequently, the child’s subjective 
“psychic reality” has been assumed to be 
of greater importance than “objective re- 
ality” in determining the etiology and de- 
velopment of pathological behavior (Brill, 
1938), and test results have been inter- 
preted primarily as reflecting the oper- 
ation of psychodynamic defenses. Test 
responses are classified according to sev- 
eral criteria which are useful in a psycho- 
dynamic interpretation, including direc- 
tion, nature, and intensity of feeling, and 
indication of parental overprotection and 
overindulgence. Due to the complexity of 
the scoring possibilities yielded by these 
response classifications and to great vari- 
ability in the sociological configuration of 
families, normative and comparative data 
for the test have been difficult to obtain 
(Frost, 1969; Kauffman, 1971). Although 
the FRT appears to be a potentially valu- 
able clinical and research tool (Rabin & 
Haworth, 1960), few reports of the tést's 
validity, reliability, clinical use, or re- 
search applications are available (Kauff- 
man, 1970; Kauffman, Weaver, & Weaver, 
1971). 

Major impediments to use of the FRT 
in personality assessment of children are 
the lack of comparative data drawn from 
various populations and absence of ade- 
quate information concerning characteris- 
tics of the test itself, such as reliability 
and validity data. Previous reports have 
demonstrated the ability of the FRT to 
discriminate differences between the per- 
ceived family relationships of disturbed 
and normal Ss (Kauffman, 1971) and sug- 
gested specific problems for research 
(Kauffman, 1970). The purposes of the 
present study were to: (a) report test- 
retest reliability data, (b) provide compar- 
ative data obtained from a population of 
remedial readers, and (c) offer suggestions 
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for additional research of family relation- 
ships using the FRT. 


Method 


Subjects 

Ss were 41 boys and 5 girls selected 
solely on the basis of their referral to, and 
voluntary participation in, a summer re- 
medial reading program at the Peabody 
Child Study Center, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The Ss ranged in CA from 102 to 194 
months (M = 132, S.D. = 22) and in IQ 
from 72 to 119 (M = 97, S.D. = 12). Of 
the 46 Ss included in the study, 42 had at 
least one sibling and 30 had two or more 
siblings. Data were analyzed only for Ss’ 
two oldest siblings due to drastically de- 
creased sample size for additional siblings. 


Procedure 

Two Es, both advanced graduate stu- 
dents with experience in testing children, 
administered the FRT individually to Ss 
at the beginning of the remedial reading 
program and again approximately three 
weeks later. The same E administered the 
test and retest for a given S. Test re- 
sponses classified as showing strong (sex- 
ualized or hostile) feelings were weighted 
by a factor of two. Means and standard 
deviations were computed for all response 
classifications for each family figure and 
Nobody. Pearson correlations. between 
test and retest scores were obtained by 
using a program which computes r when 
certain data are missing, as in the case of 
Ss having less than two siblings. 


Results 


Test-Retest Reliabilities Р 

Table 1 contains the test-retest reliabil- 
ity coefficients obtained for each FRT 
figure for several response classifications. 
Half of the reliabilities are in the .70s, 
80s, and .90s. Those less than .70 are 
associated primarily with response types 
for which relatively low means were 0D- 
tained. The lowest reliabilities were 09" 
tained for responses involving parental 
overprotection ог overindulgence 0 
Mother or Father, a relationship infre- 
quently indicated and probably difficult 
for children to conceptualize. 
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Test-Retest Reliabilities for Each Family Figure 
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Family Figure 


Response Class 
Father* | Sib,** | Sib, *** 
N=46 | N=42 N= 30 


Mother* Self* 
N-46 N= 46 
853 586 


Total Responses E 

Positive 871 498 

Negative 876 
Outgoing 804 819 
Incoming 304 861 
Positive-Outgoing 814 Л81 
Positive-Incoming 797 809 
Negative-Outgoing 597 806 
Negative-Incoming 569 856 
Mater. O’protect. 043 739 
Pater. O'indulge. 483 116 
Mater. O'indulge. 813 
Total O'protect. 


& O'indulge. 


Critical values of r (Guilford, 1965): 


* with df = 44, p < .05 when r > .291, p < .01 when r > .376. 
** with df = 40, p < 05 when r > .304, p < .01 when r 2.393. 
жеж with df = 28, p < .05 when r > .361, p < .01 when r > .463. 


going, and Negative-Incoming may be 


Comparative Data 

Table 2 contains means and standard 
deviations for each FRT figure for several 
response classifications. It should be 
noted that responses indicating parental 
overprotection and overindulgence were 
excluded from the Total Responses cate- 
gory to facilitate comparison of responses 
classified as Positive, Negative, Outgoing, 
and Incoming. 


Responses classified as Positive-Out- 
going, Positive-Incoming, Negative-Out- 


represented graphically as "Quadrant" 
scores, as shown in Figure 1. Distribution 
of positive and negative feelings within 
the family may be observed, and reciproc- 
ity, i.e., the approximation of equivalence 
of Incoming and Outgoing feelings, may 
be noted. 

As may be observed from Table 2 and 
Fig. 1, "Nobody" received a greater total 
number of responses than any existing 
family figure, but Mother emerged as the 
center of emotional feeling in the family, 
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POSITIVE-INCOMING 


MOM DAD SIB, 


518, SELF NOBODY 


NEGATIVE -INCOMING 


Fig. 1. Quadrant score profiles for each family figure and "Nobody". The symbol in 
the center of each bar represents the mean. The upper and lower limits of the bar 
indicate the distribution of scores within one standard deviation. 


followed by the second oldest sibling 
(Siba), the oldest sibling (Sib,), Father, 
and Self. While feelings involving Mother 
and Father were overwhelmingly Positive, 
feelings involving Sib, and Sib were pre- 
dominately Negative. Feelings related to 
Self were relatively infrequently reported 
and tended to be more Negative than Pos- 
‘itive. The number of Negative feelings dis- 
carded into "Nobody" was nearly double 
the number of Positive feelings so dis- 
carded. The number of Incoming and 
Outgoing feelings approached reciprocity 


for "Nobody" and for all family figures 
excepting Self, for which the number of 
Incoming feelings was very nearly zero. 
This may be due to the fact that some 
responses classified as Incoming (e.g., 
This person in the family likes to kiss me) 
become nonsensical when assigned to 
Self. 


Discussion 
The test-retest reliabilities obtained in 
this study are extremely encouraging. It 
appears that the FRT's stability over 
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short time intervals is good, but further 
research of its reliability using larger sam- 
ples and varying test-retest intervals is ob- 
viously needed. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that revision of certain test items to 
make them more understandable, as sug- 
gested by Kauffman (1970), may increase 
the test's reliability as well as its validity. 
Clearly, the reliability of the FRT now 
compares favorably to the reliability of 
other projective personality assessment 
techniques, such as the TAT and DAP, 
for which scoring is more subjective. 
Also, the observation that “the ambiguity 
of the projective situation allows the ex- 
aminer to confuse his own dynamics with 
those stemming from the S (Murstein, 
1965, p. xvii] ," appears to be less applic- 
able to the FRT than to many other pro- 
jective measures because of its highly 
Structured format and simple administra- 
lion. Like the sentence completion tech- 
nique, the FRT may be less popular than 
other projectives because it "is not a 
broad-band instrument giving information 
on all facets of behavior, as do, for exam- 
ple, the Rorschach and TAT, including 
many different kinds of needs at many 
levels of behavior [Murstein, 1965, p. 
778].” 

Direct statistical comparisons between 
the responses of our retarded readers and 
data reported in other Studies (Bene & 
Anthony, 1957; Frost, 1969; Kauffman, 
1971) are not Possible due to differences 
in response classification, weighting of 
items, and statistical procedures. How- 
ever, it is clear that the distribution of 
positive and negative feelings among fam- 
ily figures observed in this study is similar 
in configuration to the distribution of 
feelings reported for normal and other 
Clinic samples. In other Words, most re- 
Sponses tended to be assigned to “No- 
body," and in the family constellation 
the parent figures tended to be the focus 
f positive feelings while siblings tended 
to be the recipients of 


who tended to report extreme] iti 
feelings for ere 
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The absence of clear differences be- 
tween the responses of the clinic sample 
included in this study and the responses 
of normal Ss appears to have definite im- 
plications for treatment of children with 
reading problems. Children with reading 
difficulties comprise a significant propor- 
tion of the school-age population, and 
personality variables which enter into the 
picture in reading retardation have been 
of considerable interest to clinicians as 
well as public school teachers. However, 
reviews of the literature by Chall (1967) 
and Cawley (1967) indicate that although 
a very large number of noninstructional 
factors may contribute to a child's be 
coming a retarded reader, none is clearly 
sufficient by itself to distinguish the child 
from the population of “normal” chil- 
dren. The results of the present investiga 
tion unambiguously support the conclu- 
sion that, as a group, children with read- 
ing difficulties much more closely re- 
semble “normal” than seriously emotion- 
ally disturbed children in their percep- 
tions of family relationships. This is pos- 
sibly true because inadequate instruction 
rather than personality variables is the 
primary etiological factor in reading fail- 
ure. The implication seems to be that for 
the great majority of children comprising 
the population of retarded readers aca- 
demic remediation should take priority 
over efforts to restructure the child’s per- 
sonality or resolve underlying emotional 
conflicts, 

There is some evidence to suggest that 
the lack of clear differences between 
normal Ss and the clinic sample included 
in the present study is not a result of in- 
Sensitivity or irrelevance of the FRT as an 
instrument for measuring family relation- 
Ships. In a study of interaction іп schizo- 
phrenic and normal families, Mishler e 
Waxler (1968) stressed the importance 0! 
the finding that “differences between ра 
ents of schizophrenic children and par- 
ents of normal children are more striking 
than are differences between schizo- 
phrenic patients and normal children serv- 
ing as research controls [p. 288]. d 
though significant differences in expri 
siveness, responsiveness, patterns of com 
munication, and strategies of contro 
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were frequently found between mothers 
and fathers of schizophrenic and normal 
control children's parents, such differ- 
ences were seldom found between schizo- 
phrenic children and their normal siblings 
or between siblings in normal families. 
Mishler and Waxler concluded that: 

There are evidently many ways in which 
schizophrenic patients can behave in interaction 
with their parents that are indistinguishable 
from the behavior either of children from famil- 
jes with no known psychiatric pathology or 
their own well siblings. In our discussions of 
these similarities in behavior we suggested that 
they were evidence for pervasive and strong cul- 
tural norms regulating the behavior of children 
within families, or at least their behavior when 
interacting with their parents [p. 288]. 

It seems very likely that subjective re- 
ports of feelings for family members are 
governed by powerful social or cultural 
norms similar to those which apparently 
influence overt family interactions. If this 
is true, FRT responses are likely to be 
significantly different from those of nor- 
mal children only when a very dramatic 
disruption has occurred in family rela- 
tionships and dynamic defenses, as in the 
case of institutionalized children. 

The foregoing discussion suggests the 
necessity of considering the child's per- 
ception of his family relationships in the 
context of parent and sibling data. Alone, 
data from either parents or children may 
be of relatively little value in assessing 
family variables which influence personal- 
ity development. It may well be, for ex- 
ample, that the child's perception versus 
the parents’ and siblings’ perceptions of 
emotional relationships in the family is a 
factor more directly related to pathology 
than the child's perception per se. 

Because the FRT involves assignment 
of specific statements to individual family 
members and yields an objective, quanti- 
tative set of scores, it is well suited to 
investigation of discrepancies between the 
child's perceptions of his family relation- 
ships and the way other family members 
perceive his relationships or believe that 
he perceives them. As a research tactic, 
one might administer the ЕКТ to the 5 
and then ask the parent or sibling to as- 
sign the test responses as he perceives the 
family relationships or, alternatively, as 
he believes the S would assign them. Dif- 
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ference scores could then be obtained by 
subtracting S’s score from the second 
family member's score for each response 
category. Depending on the instructions 
to the second family member, the differ- 
ence scores could be taken as an indica- 
tion of congruence of perceptions (con- 
sensus regarding family relationships) or 
as a measure of empathy (ability to pre- 
dict S’s responses). It might be expected 
on the basis of previous research 
(Clausen, 1966) that normal families 
would be characterized by greater congru- 
ence of perceptions and a higher degree 
of empathy than families with known 
pathology. However, this expectation can 
only be confirmed or disconfirmed by ad- 


ditional research. 
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The Luscher Color Test: 
An Investigation of Validity and Underlying Assumptions’ 
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Summary: This experiment investigated several underlying assumptions and one aspect of 
the validity of the Luscher Color Test, a projective test developed in Europe and relatively 
unknown in the United States. It was predicted that Ss would report increases in “negative” 
feelings to the color red, while blue would have the opposite effect, and yellow would 
produce an increase in “positive” feelings. Twenty-three male and 23 female Ss rated their 
immediate reactions to the LCT colors on seven mood adjectives, following which they were 
given the short version LCT and the IPAT Anxiety Scale. The results supported the hypoth- 
eses regarding blue and yellow, but not those regarding red nor the validity of the LCT as an 


anxiety measuring instrument. 


The Luscher Color Test (LCT) was 
developed by Max Luscher in Germany. 
The only published material on the LCT 
currently available in English appears to 
be the book translated and edited by Ian 
Scott, The Luscher Color Test, and said 
to be based upon the original German 
text by Max Luscher. The book carries a 
1969 copyright but was first published in 
England in 1970. The LCT has been in 
existence at least 20 years and there are 
two versions of the test: the complete 
test, employing 73 color patches and 
requiring the S to make 43 different 
selections, and a considerably shortened 
version utilizing eight color patches. 

The book referred to above deals 
solely with the administration and inter- 
pretation of the short LCT, which 
Luscher claims is used extensively by 
practicing clinicians throughout Europe. 
The short LCT requires only a few min- 
utes to administer. The S is simply asked 
to choose the color which he likes best, 
or “has the most sympathy for,” from 
eight 3 x 4 inch color patches laid out in 
a row in front of him. The color selected 
first is laid aside, and he again chooses the 
color which he likes best from the re- 
maining seven patches. The above process 
is repeated until the S has accomplished a 


1 The authors wish to express their gratitude 
to Miss Naomi J. Goodman for her invaluable 
assistance during the running of the experi- 
ment, the analysis of the data, and the prepara- 
tion of this manuscript. 


selection of the eight colors from most to 
least liked. Typically, two such eight- 
color selections are obtained, the second 
selection being accompanied by in- 
structions to the 5 not to consciously re- 
produce or avoid reproducing the first 
selection. 

The test is interpreted by consulting a 
set of interpretation tables, apparently 
compiled by Luscher, but no information 
regarding how the tables were derived is 
offered. Each color patch carries a stand- 
ard number code from 0 to 7. The two 
selections are each divided into four pairs 
of code numbers. The interpretation 
tables, composed of brief personality de- 
scriptions, include a different description 
for all possible permutations of the code 
number pairs. Additionally, an anxiety 
score can be derived from the protocol. 

Luscher presents a sketchy theory re- 
garding the assumptions underlying the 
color test. He contends that as man 
evolved, certain colors dictated his every- 
day activity. For example, the daily cessa-- 
tion of activity was associated with dark- 
ness and, hence, the color dark blue came 
to represent passivity and quiescence. The 
bright yellow of daylight was associated 
with activity, cheerfulness, and hope. 

Colors also became related to auto- 
nomic nervous functioning. The color 
red, which Luscher claims is the universal 
representation of attack and conquest, is 
said to be associated with increased heart 
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rate, respiration, and blood pressure. 
Wilson (1966) has shown that, particu- 
larly for the galvanic skin response, red is 
indeed a more arousing color than green. 
The color dark blue is said to have physi- 
ological effects just the opposite of red. 
Psychologically, contemplating the color 
red, is supposed to cause the organism to 
feel more tense and excited, while con- 
templating dark blue is said to cause a 
feeling of relaxation and peace. 

While not denying that peoples’ reac- 
tions to colors are influenced by learning, 
the relationships delineated above are 
claimed to be instinctive and reflexive. 
That is, they define, according to 
Luscher, the “objective meaning” of a 
color; for example, dark blue “means” 
peace and quiet for everyone regardless of 
whether one likes or dislikes the color. 
Because these reflexive reactions to color 
presumably depend upon the contrast ef- 
fect in the physiology of vision, Luscher 
notes that the test has been shown to be 
valid even in cases of defective color 
vision. 

The present study was an attempt to 
test several of Luscher’s hypotheses re- 
garding the instinctive, psychological re- 
sponse to color. According to Luscher, Ss 
Should experience an increase in “nega- 
tive” feelings (e.g., tension and anxiety) 
when contemplating the color red, while 
Contemplation of the color blue should 
have the opposite effect, and the color 
yellow should Cause an increase in “‘posi- 
tive” feelings (e.g., happiness). Addition- 
ally, the validity of the anxiety score de- 
rived from the LCT was investigated. 


Method 
Subjects 


The Ss were 23 male and 23 female 
Students from introductory psychology 
classes at the University of Colorado, who 
volunteered to participate in a perception 
experiment. 

Procedure 


Due to the limited amount of time for 
Which these Ss were available, the present 
study had to be completed within a rela- 
tively brief period. Accordingly, the pro- 
cedure was expedited by running Ss in 
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randomly selected pairs. In order to re- 
duce the possibility of interaction be- 
tween Ss, the Ss in each pair were visually 
separated from each other by a black par- 
tition. The Ss sat on one side of a large 
table in an otherwise empty room of uni- 
form neutral color, while the experi- 
menter (E) sat opposite them at the table. 
The Ss were told that they could talk 
with the in regard to instructions, etc., 
but that they were not to talk to each 
other. 

Each 5 was then handed a test packet 
which included: (1) a brief overview of 
the experiment in which the Ss were told 
that the experiment was concerned with 
peoples’ typical and immediate reactions 
to colors; (2) a page of general instruc- 
tions telling the Ss how to use a set of 
rating scales on which they were to indi- 
cate their immediate reactions to color 
patches; (3) eight mood adjective rating 
scale sheets consisting of a one to eleven 
rating scale (1 = not at all, 6 = moder- 
ately, 11 = extremely) associated with 
each of seven mood adjectives: TENSE, 
HAPPY, DOUBTFUL, FEARFUL, WOR- 
RIED, JITTERY, JOYFUL. The Ss were 
then presented one at a time with the 
eight color patches from the shortened 
version of the LCT: grey, blue, green, red, 
yellow, violet, brown, and black. The 
above order of presentation was held con- 
stant because there was no basis on which 
to predict an order affect. For example, it 
was felt that reactions to the color blue 
would not be expected to be different if 
this color were experienced either prior 
to or following the color red in the series. 
Nevertheless, the standard order em- 
ployed was chosen because it possessed 
certain desirable properties. Grey, the 
neutral color which Luscher claims has no 
affective stimulus properties was P 
sented first. Also, the colors blue, re 
and yellow were toward the first of the 
series so that the ratings on these colors 
would not be subject to bias due to bore: 
dom, fatigue or similar factors, as ml d 
be the case if these colors were toWart 
the end of the series. d. 5s 

As each color patch was presente Wie 
were asked to record the name ot, » 
color and then their immediate reactio 
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Table 1 
Mean Ratings for Positive and Negative Mood Adjectives 


Males 


RA: b [ме Аара И Adjs? Neg Adjs? | Pos Adjs* 
Grey 5.54 5.04 5.50 4.58 
Blue X 5.04* 6.431 Xx 393» 6.521 
Кеа 4.92 6.76} jn 4.46 6.521 
Yellow ۴ 4.371 7.43** ic 4.03 TORE 
Green 5.06 6.131 t 3.95 5.67 
Violet 5.58 6.13 4.93 519 
Brown 4.97 5.17 4.11 4.86 
Black 5.34 4.95 


а Superscripts following cell means denote significant comparisons between that 
mean and the corresponding mean for Grey. Asterisks indicate results of planned 
comparisons while daggers indicate results of a posteriori tests. 

> Indications in the column denote significant comparisons between the negative and 
positive adjective for that color. Asterisks indicate results of planned comparisons 
while daggers indicate results of a posteriori tests. 


*р< 05; 


EDS O0 


f Statistically significant a posteriori test: t > 3.00. 


to the color on each of the mood adjec- 
tive rating scales. The recording of color 
served as a way of insuring that Ss were 
paying attention and being cooperative 
and also as a rough screening for gross 
color deficiency. Seven Ss (4 females and 
3 males) manifested “difficulties in seeing 
the colors” which ranged from apparent 
lack of cooperation to the possibility of 
color deficiencies great enough to be 
picked up by this procedure. Testing of 
these Ss was discontinued and they were 
not included in the experimental sample. 
Hence, all of the Ss retained in the experi- 
ment rated their immediate reactions to 
ея of the eight colors on all seven adjec- 
ives, 


After completion of the mood adjec- 
tive rating scales, the Ss were given the 
shortened version of the LCT, using the 
standard administration procedure in 
which two separate color selections were 
obtained. The LCT was administered fol- 
lowing the mood adjective ratings so that 
prior experience with the color plates 
could in no way contaminate the Ss’ ini- 
tial responses to them during the mood 
adjective rating phase. The effect of prior 
experience during the actual LCT testing 
phase was considered much less crucial, 
and in fact Luscher states that prior ex- 
perience with the plates has no effect 
whatever upon the outcome of the test. 
After completing the LCT, the Ss were 
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administered the Illinois Personality and 
Ability Testing (IPAT) Anxiety Scale. 


Results 


Anxiety scores (0 = least anxiety to 
12 = most anxiety) were derived for each 
S from his second selection on the LCT 
following the scoring procedure outlined 
by Luscher. Luscher states that the 
second selection is to be considered the 
more reliable of the two. Briefly, the anx- 
iety score involves awarding points for 
any "primary" colors (red, blue, green, or 
yellow) that were placed by S in any of 
the last three positions, and/or any of the 
"secondary" colors (brown, grey, or 
black-violet not being considered) that 
were placed in any of the first three posi- 
tions. The rationale for this scoring pro- 
cedure is that the primary colors are in 
general considered to be associated with 
major psychological needs, and hence, 
should be ranked in the earlier positions 
to indicate optimal adjustment. The rank- 
ing of primary colors within the first four 
positions indicates that basic needs are 
not being denied. The denial of needs is 
indicated by a low ranking being ac- 
corded to primary colors, and such denial 
of needs is said to be associated with anx- 
iety. These anxiety scores were correlated 
with the IPAT Anxiety Scale scores sepa- 
rately for males and females. The Pearson 
product-moment correlations obtained 
were: r = 0.04 for males and r= 0.08 for 
females. These correlations are both quite 
low, and neither is significantly different 
from zero. 

ў In treating the data from the mood ad- 
jective rating scales, the seven adjectives 
were grouped into the five adjectives 
which reflected “negative” feeling states 
(tense, fearful, jittery, worried, doubtful) 
and Ше у Не, which reflected 

positive feeling states (happy, joyful). 
Table 1 displays the ри ү 
males and females for the positive and 
negative adjectives on each of the eight 
colors. Overall, it can be seen that the 
male ratings are higher than the female 
ratings. This is true in all cases except for 
blue-positive in which the mean rating for 
females (6.52) is slightly, but nonsignifi- 
cantly, higher than the mean rating for 
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males (6.43). The overall mean rating for 
males (5.34) was found to be significantly 
higher than the overall mean rating (4.77) 
for females (t = 3.01, df= 45, p < .005). 


According to Luscher, the color grey is 
in actuality the absence of color and, 
hence, has no affective stimulus proper- 
ties. Because of this characteristic of grey 
it was possible to employ the rating ob- 
tained to the color grey as a baseline 
against which the affective stimulus 
properties of the other “true” colors 
could be compared. It was possible, then, 
to state the hypotheses which were tested 
in the present study in the following man- 
ner (in all cases predictions for males 
and females were identical): (1) The 
mean rating for the negative adjectives of 
the color blue (Blue-Neg) should be less 
than the corresponding mean rating for 
the negative adjectives of the color grey 
(Grey-Neg); (2) Blue-Pos should be 
greater than Blue-Neg; (3) Red-Neg 
should be greater than Grey-Neg; (4) Red- 
Neg should be greater than Blue-Neg; (5) 
Yellow-Pos should be greater than Grey- 
Pos and (6) Yellow-Pos should be greater 
than Yellow-Neg. 


Hypothesis 1 was supported beyond 
the .005 level for females and beyond the 
.05 level for males. Hypotheses 2, 5, and 
6, were all supported beyond the .005 
level for both males and females. The 
data regarding Hypothesis 3 were in the 
opposite of the predicted direction. 
Hypothesis 4 was not statistically sup- 
ported although the results are in the prê- 
dicted direction for females. 


Because many of the unpredicted dif- 
ferences between cell means in Table 1 
are large, it was felt that a posterior 
probing of these means might prove help- 
ful. Accordingly, the difference between 
every cell mean and its corresponding 
mean for the color grey was tested for 
statistical significance. For this purpos? 
an a posteriori, multiple comparisons Из 
cedure like that discussed in Winer (199 › 
Pp. 77-89) was employed. Additiona Ју, 
using the same procedure, the difference 
for each color between the positive qe 
negative adjectives were tested. For n" 
these a posteriori comparisons the crit! 
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value of t was set a 3.00, thereby provid- 
ing adequate control for the experiment- 
wise error rate. 


Discussion 


In the present study, Luscher’s 
hypotheses regarding peoples' reactions 
to the colors blue and yellow were sup- 
ported. In contrast, Luscher's expecta- 
tions concerning reactions to the color 
red failed to receive support. The present 
investipation also attempted to gather 
some information regarding the concur- 
rent validity of the LCT. To the extent 
that the IPAT Anxiety Scale and the LCT 
anxiety scale both claim to be measuring 
trait anxiety, and to the extent that the 
IPAT Anxiety Scale is the more familiar 
and widely employed measure (Cattell & 
Scheier, 1960), the LCT appears to have 
low validity as a measure of trait anxiety. 
Hence, the empirical validity and clinical 
usefulness of the LCT as an instrument 
for personality assessment remain to be 
demonstrated. 

The data from the mood adjectives, 
however, appear to have some important 
implications. First, the present results 
suggest that there is some merit in 
Luscher’s theorizing regarding peoples’ re- 
actions to colors. Second, these results do 
point to the possible value of color choos- 
ing as a form of psychological assessment. 
These conclusions are underscored by sev- 
eral characteristics of the present data. 
Systematic intra- and inter-subject vari- 
ance was present in the data. Such sys- 
tematic variability is certainly a first re- 
quirement of a response system which is 
to have value in personality assessment. 
Also, consistent with Luscher's general 
expectations, the “primary” colors (red, 
blue, yellow, and green) were found to be 
those on which Ss displayed variability, 
while the “non-primary colors” (grey, 
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violet, brown, and black) manifest much 
less variability. The present study, in ad- 
dition, found an overall difference in the 
level of reported affective response be- 
tween males and females. Although such 
a difference is not discussed by Luscher, 
it may be attributable to either a real dif- 
ference in affective responsiveness be- 
tween males and females or that females 
are simply willing to report more affec- 
tive response than males. 

The overall simplicity of the LCT is 
clearly in its favor. However, while the 
present results are somewhat encouraging, 
at this point it must be concluded that 
more research concerning the LCT is 
needed before the instrument is either 
generally adopted for clinical purposes or 
abandoned as of little value. Also, further 
work investigating the effects of colors on 
people and differences in color prefer- 
ences in varying situations is clearly indi- 
cated. Such research is currently in prog- 
ress by the present authors. 
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Summary: 52 heroin addicts were given a form of the Semantic Differential asking for 


their perceptions of heroin, methadone, LSD, amphetamines and marijuana. Marijuana was 


viewed most favorably, heroin least favorably. Views of heroin and marijuana were posi- 
tively correlated; but not so heroin and methadone. There was a positive relationship be- 
tween length of time on methadone maintenance and the potency score for heroin. 


In the effort to deal with the problem 
of narcotic abuse, there has been an in- 
crease in research on the addicted patient. 
Studies have been carried out on the 
social nee an of such patients (e.g. 
Willis, 1969), on their personality charac- 
teristics (e.g. Lombardi, O’Brien, & Isele, 
1968; Hill, Haertzen, & Glaser, 1960), and 
on the effects of various kinds of treat- 
ment such as methadone maintenance 
and group therapy (e.g. Dole, Nyswander, 
& Warner, 1968; Blachly, Pepper, Scott, 
& Baganz, 1961). One of the questions 
that needs further analysis is what do 
drugs mean to the individual who uses 
them? It was felt that the Semantic Dif- 
ferential Technique might shed some light 
on this question. The Semantic Differ- 
ential (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 
1957) has been used to measure percep- 
tions of a variety of stimuli ranging from 
politicians to art. The present study ap- 
plied the method to the perception of 
several commonly abused drugs: heroin, 
methadone, LSD, amphetamines, and 
marijuana. Our general question was what 
differences are there in the meaning of 
these drugs to the addict? As the Ss were 
heroin addicts currently undergoing 
methadone treatment for their drug prob- 
lems, we were particularly interested in 
comparing their views of heroin and 
methadone and in seeing what effects 
1 This study was carri 
чает ana Research Unit of the hospiti 
Christian for C aer oet пег 


and Sharon Simmons, Judith Rae and Char- 
lotte Myklebust for assistance in the analysis. 


2 The author acknowled, i 

> aut ges the cooperation of 
the District of Columbia Narcotics Treatment 
Administration in obtaining these data. 


prolonged use of methadone might have 
on the perception of heroin. 


Procedure 


Ss were 52 heroin addicts, undergoing 
treatment at the VA Hospital or at the 
D.C. Narcotics Treatment Administra- 
tion? The sample was predominantly 
male (85%) with a median age of 27. 

Twenty word pairs were chosen from 
those used in various studies reported in 
Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum (1957). 
Fourteen of these word pairs tended to 
measure various aspects of the evaluative 
factor. These were happy-sad, full-empty, 
bright-dark, good-bad, beautiful-ugly, 
pleasant-unpleasant, clear-hazy, up-down, 
wise-foolish, relaxed-tense, safe-danger- 
ous, smooth-rough, sane-crazy, cleam- 
dirty. Three word pairs were chosen to 
measure the potency and activity factors: 
these were respectively, strong Weak, 
hard-soft, deep-shallow and active-passive, 
sharp-dull, and warm-cool. The 20 wo 
pairs were presented in a random order 
on a seven point scale modeled after 
Osgood's format. To reduce the effects of 
response set, the left-right order of h 
the word pairs used was reversed on 
rating form. In these cases, 5 would re- 
spond to the drug in terms of dark-bright, 
tense-relaxed, etc. Scoring for these wor 
pairs, of course, was reversed to keep 1 
measures consistent. Ss were instructed w 
rate only those drugs they had used. 


Results 


The entire sample had used heroini 
many times and all except one case Were 
on methadone treatment. Most 0 
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cases (85%) had used marijuana; 40% had 
used amphetamines and 23% LSD. Be- 
cause of the small number of cases using 
LSD, analyses for this drug were deleted. 
Table | presents the means and standard 
deviations for the 20 word pairs for the 
several drugs. In interpreting the table a 
low mean score (<4) indicates that the 
drug tended to be viewed in terms of the 
adjective on the right while a high score 
(> 4) indicates the drug was viewed in 
terms of the adjective on the left. The 
table also presents total scores for the 
three factors derived by summing the re- 
sponses given to the word pairs involved 
in the factors. 

Considering the evaluative factor first, 
marijuana was ranked highest by the ad- 
dicts; this was true for 11 of the 14 word 
pairs measuring the factor. A comparison 
between marijuana and the second high- 
est ranked drug, methadone, yielded a f 
value of 2.48, 42 df. Heroin was ranked 
lowest on the evaluative factor; this was 
true for 10 of the 14 word pairs. Metha- 
done and amphetamines were viewed be- 
tween the other drugs. It is interesting to 
note that while heroin was viewed least 
favorably of the drugs, for 10 of the 14 
word pairs, the mean score was still above 
4.0, indicating the drug was most fre- 
quently viewed in terms of the adjectives 
on the left, the favorable rather than un- 
favorable end of the scale. Heroin tended 
to be perceived by the addicts as happy 
rather than sad, sane rather than crazy, 
and wise rather than foolish. 

The prior stipulated comparison be- 
tween perceptions of heroin and metha- 
done indicated that methadone was 
ranked higher on 13 of 14 word pairs. А f 
test comparing the overall evaluative 
scores for these two drugs was significant 
(t = 3.23). Inspection of the differences 
on the individual word pairs indicated the 
largest differences were for clear-hazy and 
clean-dirty, while the smallest difference 
was for relaxed-tense. Interestingly, both 
drugs were viewed as relaxed. 

The drug ranked highest on the po- 
tency factor was amphetamines. T 
for amphetamines was small, however, 
and the difference between it and the 
drug ranked lowest on this factor would 
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not be significant. There was little differ- 
ence between the other drugs on potency; 
the comparison between heroin and 
methadone was not significant. There was 
also relatively little difference between 
the various drugs on the active-passive 
factor. A t test comparison between 
methadone and heroin, the highest and 
lowest ranking drugs on this factor, was 
not significant. 


Correlations Between Views 
of the Drugs 

To what extent does the person who 
views heroin in a particular way tend to 
view the other drugs similarly? Correla- 
tions were run between heroin and two of 
the other drugs, methadone and mari- 
juana, on the overall scores (See Table 2). 
These data indicate that there is little re- 
lationship between the way Ss perceive 
heroin and methadone but there are sig- 
nificant relationships between heroin and 
marijuana in regard to evaluation and po- 
tency. 


Length of Time on Methadone 

The number of months S has been 
using methadone was correlated with his 
overall scores for methadone and heroin 
(See Table 3). Length of use of metha- 
done seemed unrelated to perceptions of 
methadone but was positively related to 
the view of potency of heroin. 


While length of use of methadone was 
unrelated to the evaluative score for 
methadone, there is evidence for some of 
the other drugs of a positive relationship 
between degree of drug use and the evalu- 
ative score for these drugs. For the var- 
ious drugs, the question was asked, 
“About how often have you used the 
drug?" — with alternatives "many times," 
“number of times,” “а few times." These 
were scored 3, 2, and 1 respectively. Cor- 
relations were run between this index and 
the evaluative scores for amphetamines 
and marijuana and were both significant 
at .05 (rs of .51 and .31 respectively). 
The correlation was not run for heroin 
since nearly all addicts selected “many 
times" for this drug. 
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Heroin Methadone 
Word Pair = 
Ж $ 


Happy-Sad 
Full-Empty 
Bright-Dark 
Good-Bad 
Beautiful-Ugly 
Pleasant-Unpleasant 
Clear-Hazy 
Up-Down 
Wise-Foolish 
Relaxed-Tense 
Safe-Dangerous 
Smooth-Rough 
Sane-Crazy 
Clean-Dirty 


Total Score 
Evaluative Factor 


Strong-Weak 
Hard-Soft 
Deep-Shallow 


Total Score 
Potency Factor 


Active-Passive 
Sharp-Dull 


Warm-Cool 


Total Score 
Activity Factor 


Heroin Addicts’ Views of Commonly Abused Drugs 


Table 1 


Addicts’ Views of Four Drugs 


Amphetamines) 


Marijuana 


59 s x 
АЯ 2:05 | 5.31 | 1.59 
4.15 | 2.18 | 4.78 | 1.80 
3.96 | 2.04 | 4.92 | 1.82 
4.19 | 2.35 | 4.98 | 2.07 
4.15 | 1.87 | 4.98 | 1.76 
4.62 | 2.28 | 5.18 | 1.93 
3.56 | 2.18 | 5.00 | 1.98 
3.87 | 2.45 | 4.80 | 1.99 
4.65 | 2.31 | 5.35 | 1.76 
391| 242 | 5.57 | 1.95 
4.48 | 2.31 | 4.98 | 2.02 
4.44 | 2.23 | 4.34 | 1.98 
4.92 | 2.19 | 5.46 | 1.90 


4.02 
4.04 
4.76 


1.83 
1.87 
1.84 


12.56 


3.55 


x s 
528 | 2.35 
4.44 | 2.33 
4.61 | 2.33 
4.89 | 2.35 
5.00 | 224 
5.22 | 2.26 
444 | 248 
5.50 | 2.04 
4.78 | 2.13 
4.33 | 2159. 
3.89 | 242 
3.89 | 1.78 
3.94 | 2.48 


4.89 
4.50 
4.78 


14.17 


5.28 


x 


6.47 
5.26 
6.05 
6.21 
5.91 
6.23 
5.49 
5.81 
5.21 
5.16 
5.42 
5.30 
5:35 


4.90 
3.50 
4.71 


12.64 


5.19 
2.79 


ча 


PAUL R. ROBBINS 
Table 2 


Correlations Between Views of 
Heroin and Methadone 
and 
Heroin and Marijuana 


Heroin vs. Heroin vs. 
Methadone | Marijuana 


———Ó————— 


Evaluative 


Score 


Score ‚25 .43* 
Potency 
Score .16 .34* 
Activity 


Score 13 -.11 


*Significant at the .05 level. 


Discussion 


The Semantic Differential Technique 
appears to be of some value in the study 
of narcotic and hallucinogenic drugs. In 
the present study there were several find- 
ings of interest. One was the relatively 
high value placed on marijuana. This may 
represent a retrospective view of the drug 
as producing desired effects with a mini- 
mum of problems. A second interesting 
result was that methadone tended to be 
viewed more favorably than heroin. This 
is an encouraging note for programs of 
methadone maintenance as it suggests the 
drug is an acceptable substitute for her- 
oin. However, there are two findings 
about methadone in the data which 
should be noted. The first is that length 
of stay on methadone is correlated with a 
view of heroin as having higher potency. 
This image or memory for heroin as being 
potent may help sustain the motivation 
for continued, prolonged heroin use. The 
second is that the perceptions of heroin 
and methadone appear independent. 
Heroin and methadone seem to have dif- 
ferent meanings to the addicts and 
psychologically may not be substitutes. 
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Table 3 


Correlation Between 
Length of Time on Methadone 
and 
Views of Heroin and Methadone 


*Significant at the .05 level. 


This may reflect the fact that methadone 
is frequently used in treatment as a block- 
ing agent for heroin. 

The positive relationship between 
degree of use of some drugs (ampheta- 
mines and marijuana) and evaluation of 
these drugs is not encouraging to efforts 
to cut down on the use of these drugs. 
There is also a disquieting note about 
heroin. While it was viewed least favor- 
ably of the four drugs, it was not viewed 
toward the bottom of the unfavorable 
scale. For most of the word pairs measur- 
ing evaluation, mean scores were above 
the median point on the scale. If drug 
addicts can go through all the personal 
and social problems that follow addiction 
to heroin and still think it relates more 
closely to “wise” rather than “foolish,” it 
does not bode well for the treatment of 
the addict. 
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Reliability of the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List 
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Summary: The Multiple Affect Adjective Check List was administered to students and 
psychiatric outpatients. The tests were scored on the three regular scales (anxiety, depres- 
sion, and hostility), and a fourth score was formed by adding the three scales. All scales 
were reliable across form and over short intervals. Over larger time intervals the scales 
indicated greater “state” changes in the student group than in the psychiatric outpatients, 
Interscale correlations were high, suggesting that the test may be viewed as a single scale 


measuring general negative affect arousal. 


. The Multiple Affect Adjective Check 
List (MAACL) was developed to provide 
valid measures of three clinically relevant 
affects: anxiety (A), depression (D), and 
hostility (H). The standard form of the 
test presents 132 adjectives in alphabeti- 
cal order. The S checks those items which 
describe “How I feel today — now.” The 
test is scored according to items checked 
and omitted. In this way the test at- 
tempts to measure more transitory 
„Маіев” as opposed to more enduring 

traits" of personality. It has the advant- 
ages of being brief, easily administered, 
and sensitive to small changes in mood. 
Zuckerman, Persky, and Link (1967) 
have described the extensive use of 
test in clinical and experimental studies. 

Bloom and Brady (1968) have indi- 
cated that the MAACL has limited ability 
to discriminate among the three affects in 
à single testing. The authors of the test 
also suggest that the scales may be meas- 
uring a general “affect arousal” (Zucker- 
man, Lubin, Vogel, & Valerius, 1964). In 
the present study an attempt was made to 
investigate further the interscale correla- 

ons. 


Method 


An alternate form of the MAACL was 
Prépared by randomly arranging the se- 
quence of the same words. The two forms 
of the test were administered (а) to a 
group of college students within the same 
hour and (b) to another group of college 
Students after a five-day interval. The 
тш MAACL form was administered 
Wice to a post-hospital psychiatric popu- 


lation with an average two-week interval. 

Both forms were scored for the three 
regular scales and for a fourth scale by 
adding the other three. This fourth scale 
(sum scale) was added in an attempt to 
view the test as a measure of general nega- 
tive affect arousal. 


Results and Discussion 

Sex Differences 

College male (N = 86) and female 
(М = 106) norms were compared and all t 
scores were nonsignificant. They were all 
less than 1.00 except hostility scores, 
which were higher for males on both 
forms (t= 1.57 and 1.20, NS) No signifi- 
cant differences were found in the clinic 
sample (№ = 27 males and 67 females). 
Consequently, male and female scores 
were combined for the following analyses. 


Test-retest Reliability 


Table 1 presents the correlations be- 
tween the test and the readministration 
of the test. Correlations are high when 
the readministration is in the same hour 
but low after a.longer interval. This sug- 
gests that the scales are reliably measuring 
some immediate state and not a trait. 
Since group means for the college stu- 
dents were stable over the five days for 
both males and females, the data suggest 
that changes in affect were randomly dis- 
tributed within the group and not the re- 
sult of some common factor. | 

The post-hospitalization patients have 
higher correlations between tests even 
though the time interval is longer. Not 
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Table 1 
Test-Retest Reliability 


College Students — 
tested same hour 
(two forms) 


College Students — 
5 day interval 
(two forms) 


Psychiatric Patients — 
2 week interval 
(same form) 


*p 05 
**p 01 


Table 2 


Range of Interscale Correlations 


only are the mean scores h ег (in agree- 


ment with Zuckerman & Lubin, 1965 
but also there rs to be less indivi 
ual variation ín affective state. Per- 


haps the crítical difference between the 
student and the patient is not merely that 
the patient ís more intensely depressed, 
anxious, or hostile, but that he more con- 
sistently experiences negative affects. Ap- 
parently the patient does not reflect the 
vagaries of life in his mood but tends to 
have one common response to a changing 


Reliability of the Multiple Affect AC 


Table 3 
Lowest Measure of 
Interscale Correlation Across Forms 


environment, (Zuckerman, Lubin, 
Robins, 1965). 


In summary, the MAACL is a reliable 
instrument for measuring affect at a gf } 
time as shown їп Test-Retest findings. 
should be sensitive enough to identify 
small changes in mood in college st 
dents. Lack of variability in mood sco! pe 
as well as the absolute level of the 
MAACL scores may be suggestive of m 
adjustment. 


a 
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Interscale Correlations 


Within each testing situation each of 
the four individual scores was correlated 
with each of the other scores. The range 
of these interscale correlations is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Since these correlations 
were all high, the subscores may function 
as another basis for viewing the MAACL 
as a reliable instrument with internal con- 
sistency. An attempt was made to esti- 
mate the lowest possible interscale cor- 
relations by eliminating as much 
“method” variance as possible, To do this 
the data from the college students tested 
the same hour was ge All the scales of 
each form were correlated with the scales 
of the other form. For example, anxiety 
on the first form was correlated with D, 
H, and Sum scales on the second form, 
and anxiety on the second form was cor- 
related with D, H, and Sum scales on the 
first form. The lowest result from each 
possible pair is presented in Table 3. 

The authors of the MAACL indicate 
that interscale correlation may exist be- 
cause items on each scale were selected 
on the basis of empirical data regardless 
of their correlation with other scales 
(Zuckerman, Lubin, Vogel, & Valerius, 
1964), Apparently, it is difficult to 
arouse or differentially label one “pure 
negative affect. For instance, students 
may respond to exam threat with large 
increases of hostility and secondary in- 
creases of anxiety and depression, Our 
data кане; that the three affect scales 
are in fact one scale, perhaps best repre- 
sented by the sum score which has the 
Чү reliability coina The 

7L sum score obvi a 
variance than any of He Been. 
50 that it may provide a sensitive measure 
of negative affect arousal. At the same 
time, clinical validation of the test has 
not been consistent enough to 
that each scale has meaning on its own 
(Bloom & Brady, 1968; Zuckerman, 
Lubin, & Robins, 1965). 
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The design of the Н study did 
not provida test for the effects of intro- 


ducing an experimental variable between 
ted measures. It therefore remains 


other and with 
information is available, it may be inap- 

te to assume that a specific affect 
not merely oh kd arousal) has 
changed. and Wogan (1970), for ex- 
ample, indicated that students had signifi- 

less anxiet 
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A Multivariate Analysis of Psychographic Variables 


LOUIS K. SHARPE 
University of Utah 


Summary: This study examined the relationship between demographic and personality 
variables through the use of a multivariate technique, canonical analysis. The principal 
advantage of such a technique lies in its ability to simultaneously consider sets of variables 
rather than focusing narrowly in a single predictor or criterion variable. The four demo- 
graphic variables examined, sex, age, education, and marital status, produced four statisti- 
cally significant relationships with personality traits measured by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. These relations were examined and suggestions made as to how the 
results might be used to indicate areas for further research. 


It has generally been a matter of con- 
sensus both among clinicians and other 
psychologists that the proper approach to 
the study of personality lies in investigat- 
ing many variables simultaneously (Hall & 
Lindzey, 1957). To study single relation- 
ships would not only be inefficient but 
could be misleading due to a lack of in- 
formation concerning certain variable in- 
terrelationships or interactions. Consider 
the relationship between demographic 
characteristics and personality. In most 
instances (e.g., Smith, 1970; Exner & 
Sutton-Smith, 1970; Bragg & Allen, 
1970) this relationship has been investi- 
gated as а series of bivariate (one demo- 
graphic, one personality variable) rela- 
tionships. This is in spite of the fact that 
demographic characteristics and personal- 
ity in general are likely to be highly re- 
lated in a number of ways. Ideally, any 
study of personality and demography 
should be multivariate; this would permit 
the simultaneous consideration of inter- 
relationships between sets of personality 
and demographic’ variables as well as in- 
terrelationships within the sets of vari- 
ables. 

In general, the purpose of this study 
was to illustrate one multivariate ap- 
proach which can provide useful informa- 
tion concerning relationships between 
and among sets of variables. Multivariate 
analysis is the branch of statistics con- 
cerned with analyzing multiple measure- 
ments or sets of variables which have 
been obtained from one or several groups 
of subjects (Cooley & Lohnes, 1971; 
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Anderson, 1958). The reason for using @ 
multivariate approach is concern with the 
dependence or interrelations among уай 
ables. Where, as in the case of the rela 
tionship between personality and demo 
raphis, the likelihood of dependence 
among the variables is high, multivaria! 
techniques are eminently useful. 1 
There are, of course, a number of 
multivariate techniques designed to fit al 
number of different situations. For exe 
ample, discriminant analysis is used tol 
discover which of a set of variables cani 
significantly differentiate among groups 
of Ss. Factor analysis reduces and SU 
marizes a set of variables for а sini 
group of Ss. The particular technique 
used in this study was canonical analysis: 
Essentially canonical analysis indicates 1€ 
lationships between sets of variables ОГ 
measurements taken on a single samples it” 
is merely an extension of multiple regres: 
sion analysis when the criterion upon 
which the regression is based becomes 
set of variables rather than a single vari 
able. The objectives of canonical analysis: 
are to determine the number of signifi: 
cant relationships between the variab 
sets, the strengths of the overall relatione. 
ships between the sets, and the nature P 
the significant relationships. In sum, cane 
onical analysis is a technique permitting 
insights into simultaneous relation p 
between and within selected ШО sets. 
Specifically, the purpose of the s 
ү шне the relationship pet а 
set of personality variables and a se 
demographic variables. 
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Table 1 


Sample EPPS Raw Score 
Means and Standard Deviations 


Variable Mean Вал 
Deviation 
Achievement 14.6 4.5 
Deference 11.4 3.8 
Order 11.8 47 
' Exhibition 139 42 
Autonomy 14.3 4.3 
Affiliation 15.6 4.2 
Intraception 15.6 5.0 
Succorance 11.7 5.0 
ж Dominance 14.7 5:5 
Abasement 13.0 54 
Nurturance 15.1 4.9 
Change 16.3 4.6 
Endurance 13.3 5.0 
Heterosexuality 15.0 6.7 
Aggression 12.6 4.3 
Method 


To obtain data on personality and 
demographic characteristics, two instru- 
ments were used, the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) and a demo- 
graphic questionnaire. 

The EPPS was selected because of the 
comprehensiveness of the theory upon 
which it was based (Murray, 1938) and 
because of its relative ease of interpreta- 
tion. Since no normative inferences were 
involved, the ipsative nature of the 
Was not an important consideration. 

& Four demographic variables comprise 

e demographic variable set: sex, age, 
marital status, and education. The ration- 
ale for selecting these particular variables 
Was simple; all have been used extensively 
th personality research. Hence they were 
d Ought representative of the kinds of 

lemographic variables which would be of 
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interest to both personality theoreticians 
and practitioners. 

1 These two instruments were admin- 
istered to 196 adults selected by a quota 
sampling procedure. The quota was de- 
signed to provide adequate distributions 
of the demographic variables. The two in- 
struments were administered to all Ss in a 
prescribed sequence (demographics, then 
personality) at each S's residence by 
trained interviewers. 

With regard to demographic character- 
istics, 55 per cent of the sample was fe- 
male while 70 per cent was married. Age 
ranged from 19 to 74 years with a median 
of 28 years. Over one-half of the sample 
had obtained some type of post high 
school training, e.g., college, trade or bus- 
iness school. None of the Ss were stu- 
dents at the time of the study. 

Table 1 presents the raw score means 
and standard deviations of the sample for 
the 15 EPPS variables. In brief, the 196 
Ss seem to provide the broad range of 
both personality and demographic vari- 
ables essential to an exploratory study. 


Results 

Summary information resulting from 
conducting a canonical analysis on the 

rsonality and demographic variable sets 
E contained in Table 2. As can be seen, 
four statistically significant relationships 
were obtained from this analysis. 

To determine the strength (as opposed 
to the statistical significance) of the rela- 
tionships, a method proposed by Stewart 
& Love (1968) was applied to the data. 
This method provides an index of redund- 
ancy — à measure of the amount of vari- 
ance in a group of variables which can be 
accounted for by another set of variables 
acting in concert. Unlike coefficients of 
determination, redundancy indices are 
not symmetrical; it was necessary, then, 
to compute one index for personality 
given demographics, and one for demo- 
graphics given personality. Table 3 indi- 
cates the composition of indices. The in- 
dices were, respectively, .114 for person- 
ality given demographics and 283 for 
demographics given personality. Th! 
over 28 per cent of the variance in the 
four demographic variables was explained 
given the personality variables acting in 
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Relationship 


Relationship 


Canonical 
Correlation 


(R) 


Table 2 


Summary of Canonical Relationships 


P i 
A Multivariate Analysis of Psychographic Variables | 


Probability 


112.2811 .0000** 

5527 66.7464 16. .0000** 

3984 31.9616 14. .0048** 

23.4203 12. .0253* 
Table 3 
Components of Redundancy Indices 

Canonical Variance Redind: Proportion 

Correlation Extracted sent E i of Total 
VE gy s Redundancy 


| 
| 
' 


— GG 


ў Sex 


Variables 

Achievement 

Deference 

Order - 

Exhibition -.1565 1.3 |-0748 

Autonomy -.4238 94 |-.1040 

Affiliation 5872 | 18.0 |-0724 
* Intraception | .0106 0.0 |-.1736 

Succorance 2628 3.6 |0016 

Dominance |-.7038 | 25.9 |-.0335 

Abasement .3951 82 |.3540 

Nuturance 4693 | 11.5 | -1640 

Change 4040 8.5 |-4631 

Endurance -.0989 0.5 | 4224 

Hetero -.3186 5.3 |-.6939 

Aggression 
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Table 4 


Correlations between Variables and Canonical Functions 


E 


Age 
Marital 


2651 
-.1554 
Education 


ew t, while 11 per cent of the variance 
E dre was accounted for by the 
S demographic variables. 
CRE the four canonical relationships 
possib y definition, independent, it was 
E e to investigate the nature of each 
ionship exclusive of the remaining 


Canonical Relationships 


0.3 | -.0062 0.0 | .0834 0.5 
0.6 |-0561 0.4 |-2695 D 
0.3 | 2536 7.5 |-2068 33 
1.7 | .1679 33 |-.6107 | 28.4 
0.0 |-0414 0.2 |-2584 5.1 
0.1 | -.0053 0.0 | 4248 | 13.7 
7.0 |-1963 45 |-2784 59 
1.5 | .1202 1.7 |-.2640 5:3 
12.0 | .0478 0.3 | 3560 9.6 
10.0 | .0426 0321 | 1554 1.8 
27.0 |-4016 | 18.9 0626 0.3 
2499 48 


7075 
-.2199 
-.1093 


three. To do this, all variables were cor- 
related. with their respective canonical 
function, the overall relationship, such 
that it was possible to interpret the re- 
sults in a manner analogous to factor an- 
alysis; the variable-function correlations 
were analogous to factor loadings. Table 
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4 contains these correlations between the 
variables and their respective canonical 
functions for each of the four relation- 
ships. To aid interpretation, each correla- 
tion was squared and presented as a per- 
centage of the variance of its side of the 
canonical relationship. For example, in 
the first relationship, sex correlated very 
strongly with the canonical function (.92) 
and accounted for about 78 per cent of 
the demographic variance. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to interpret the relative importance 
of the different variables in each relation- 
ship by examining their respective vari- 
ance percentages. 

Specifically, the first canonical rela- 
tionship was primarily determined by sex 
among the demographic variables and, in 
descending order of importance, by needs 
for dominance, affiliation, nurturance, 
autonomy, change and abasement among 
the personality variables. 

Marital status (being married) and edu- 
cation (low educational level relative to 
the sample) were relatively more import- 
ant among the demographic variable for 
the second relationship while heterosexu- 
ality, deference, order, change, and en- 
durance respectively determined the na- 
es of the relationship on the personality 
side. 

All four demographic variables contri- 
buted to the third relationship as did four 
personality variables: aggression, defer- 
ence, heterosexuality, and achievement. 
. The final relationship was character- 
ized by age and by intraception, domin- 
ance, achievement, and change. Aging 
seemed to be associated positively with 
achievement, change and dominance but 
negatively with intraception. 

Discussion 

An analysis of this type is essentially 
exploratory, its principal function being 
the determination of relationships which 
can be rigorously examined and explained 
later. Nonetheless, the findings here do 
have some suggestions for current person- 
ality — demographic research, particularly 
in indicating which types of personality 
variables are associated with specific 
demographic variables or combinations of 
variables. Personality, as viewed here, isa 
generalized tendency to respond. It is 
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entirely likely that generalized tendeni 
to respond will vary with structural sit 
tions. Structural situations, of cou 
vary with demographics (e.g., Emmerich, | 
1961; Hartley, 1966). This analysis, then, 
suggests which specific tendencies to te 
spond were associated with particular sig | 
nificant structural situations, i.e., those 
associated with marital status, age, educa | 
tion, and sex or with some combination | 
of these demographic variables. 


Those relationships dominated by 
single demographic variables, sex and age, 
are relatively straightforward. Apparently 
sex differences in general tendency to te | 
spond are principally centered around six 
needs: dominance, affiliation, nurturance, | 
autonomy, change, and abasement. Being 
a female was positively associated with a | 
filiation, nurturance, change, and abase= | 
ment and negatively associated with dom | 
inance and autonomy. These findings fit 
rather well with Parson’s distinction be» 
tween instrumental and expressive role- 
modeling (e.g., Johnson, 1963). The in-- 
strumental role, that of realistically cop: 
ing with a harsh environment, is coni 
sidered masculine; the expressive role, 
that of comfort seeking or support, is 
considered feminine. The personality vari- | 
ables associated with females were largely | 
expressive; those variables associated neg. | 
atively with females were essentially in: 
strumental. The lack of complete support 
for the dichotomy, for example a nega 
tive association of females with achieve 
ment, may well be a result of cross-identi- | 
fication or cross-modeling. 

Similarly, age differences in tenden 
to respond were largely associated with 


four personality variables: intraception, 
dominance, achievement, and change. 
t for Cum 


These findings suggest suppor 63) 
ming’s concept of disengagement (19 А 
This theory suggests that in middle life 

process of mutual withdrawal is initiate? 
both by society and the individual, in 

viduals are socialized only to relinqui id 
the old, not to acquire the new. The "€8 
tive association between age and intra 

tion or empathy, a principal factor M 
socialization, was to be expected. The in - 
dividual seems to turn inward, to the | 


at hand (achievement) and to become 
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transigent (dominance). He seems to 
seek diversion (change) rather than new 
commitments. 

The second relationship indicated an 
association between marriage and rela- 
tively low education among the demo- 
graphic variables and heterosexuality, 
deference, order, change, and endurance 
among the personality variables. This rela- 
tionship seemed to suggest differential 
social class adjustments to marriage, if ed- 
ucation may be assumed an index of so- 
cial status. Being married and of relatively 
low status was associated positively with 
deference, order, and endurance while 
being single and of relatively high status 
was positively correlated with heterosexu- 
ality and change. The associations seemed 
to support those stressing the pervasive- 
ness of interclass differences (e.g., Hy- 
man, 1966), particularly in adjustment to 
marriage. 

The final relationship is related to all 
demographic variables, but relatively 
more so to age and education. Increasing 
age and relatively higher education were 
Positively associated with achievement 
and deference but negatively associated 
with change and heterosexuality. Because 
of the lack of strong relationships this 
demographic array was difficult to inter- 
pret. However, the description would 
seem to apply to certain career women 
types, e.g., executive secretary; the posi- 
tive relationships with achievement and 
deference combined with minus change 
and heterosexuality seem to reinforce this 
interpretation: a quiet, hard worker who 
is stable and obedient. 

s These brief descriptions of possible 
finding implications are merely suggest- 
ive. The usefulness of a technique like 
canonical analysis lies principally in dis- 
Covering relationships to be more rigor- 
Ously examined later. The descriptions 
аге intended only to indicate possible 
areas of research implied by the findings. 


T Conclusion 
үй, he results presented above led to one 
e RRS conclusion: for optimal re- 
PEE studying personality-demographic 
tion Onships, a much richer interpreta- 
Yi is possible through the use of multi- 
riate techniques than through the use 
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of bivariate methods. Multivariate tech- 
niques such as canonical analysis allow 
the simultaneous examination of a large 
number of factors thought to be signifi- 
cant in personality development. Thus 
the data are permitted to indicate which 
relationships are likely to be areas of po- 
tential research as well as the nature of 
the relationships themselves. Such an an- 
alysis, of course, is merely a first step, 
albeit a critical step; the laborious tasks 
of validation and theorizing must follow. 
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A Longitudinal Study of Piaget’s Developmental Stages 
and the Concept of Regression 1! 


5. Z. DUDEK 
Université de Montréal 


Summary: Analysis of 65 children, ages 5-9, followed longitudinally over a four year 
period with tests of operational and causal thinking offers support for Piaget's notions 

constant, irreversible succession of stage progression. By Grade 11 (ages 7-8) the majority 
children had attained the terminal stage on all but 2 of the 9 tests given. By Grade 
terminal stages had been achieved for all tests although progress was comparatively sk 

on tests measuring causality. True regression was found in only 6.5% of the total number 
regressions which is less than 1% of the total possible number of regressions. The higl 
regressing children were not less intelligent (WISC) than those who showed few or 


regressions. 


The concept of the development of in- 
tellectual operations by stages which pro- 
ceed in constant irreversible succession is 
a fundamental part of Piaget's theory. 
The notion of equilibration does not al- 
low for reversal of this orderly progres- 
sion of cognitive functioning once a high- 
er level has already been established, that 
is, for a return to a more primitive level. 
The problem of true regression is, there- 
fore, of considerable theoretical signifi- 
cance, 

Piaget defined stage processes by cer- 
tain criteria involving the constant order 
of succession, the integration of struc- 
tured operations, the appearance of struc- 
tural wholes, the presence of a prepara- 
tory level of operation and an achieve- 
ment level of operation, and finally the 
process of equilibration leading to struc- 
tures of final equilibrium in operation. 
Piaget 5 Stages are described by Inhelder 
as "process of formation leading to struc- 
tures of equilibrium [1956, p.77] ." 

Regression can only be tested within a 
longitudinal study since cross sectional 
studies yield nothing about the invariance 
of stage development in the individual 
child. In the present longitudinal re- 
search, the authors attempted to do this. 

This report is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first dealing with cognitive as- 

pects and the second with affective as- 
pects. (Report on the affective compo- 
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nents will follow in a second article.) 
report covers the first four years, 
Kindergarten (age 5) to Grade MI (ag 
by which time terminal stages on the t 
were established. The period of 
operational/operational and preca 
causal thinking is examined using 
Piagetian tests chosen from a battery” 
25 developed by the research team at tl 
University of Montreal, under the 
sion of Professor A. Pinard and Pro 
Monique Laurendeau. The scorin 
stages used was that established by 
endeau and Pinard (1962). 

Stages in the period of pre-operationi 
and precausal thinking can be d 
into three types. Stage 1 is primitive ай 
the intellectual operation is inferior wh 
compared to that of a later perio 
Thought is characterized by едоселі 
centration, disequilibrium, irreversibHh 
and transduction. The precausal chi 
teristics are phenomenalism, fin 
tificialism, animism and dynamism. 
2 is intermediate ссе describ 
a highly fluid type of behavior, 
er or instability of the intellec 
structures which are in the process 9 
being formed. Stage 3 is a final stage M 
which equilibrium of operations is esta? 
lished and stability of intellectual strut 
tures is found. Since stage 3 is already 
stage of established equilibrium ài 
tured wholes, it is predicted that 
at this level is firmly rooted in the 
tions which integrate and coo 
thinking of the preceding levels 
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the same time having transformed them. 

Each stage is subdivided into substages 
А and B (and sometimes C) in which sub- 
stage A is preparatory to and substage B 
is terminal for that stage. Not all tests 
have a uniform subdivision of substages 
(e.g. in the dream test, the intermediate 
stage is subdivided into 2A, B and C, 
whereas in the time and inclusion tests 
the substages are not subdivided further, 
ie., only stages 1, 2 and 3 exist). 


Regression 

Stage regression is defined as a retum 
from a superior level of cognitive func- 
tioning to an inferior level. Several types 
of regression are possible. Regression 
from stage | is theoretically impossible, 
except as a reflection of the preceding 
period. Stage 2 as an intermediate stage in 
which structures are not as yet in equilib- 
tium is, by definition, unstable; theoretic- 
ally, therefore, one would expect to find 
more regression here than at stages 1 or 3. 
Thought at stage 2 is fluid and unstable 
and momentary lapses into primitive 
thinking are characteristic. However, at 
Stage 3, a child is not expected to revert 
to previous inferior forms of thinking be- 
cause these earlier forms have already 
been transformed in the acquisition of 
structures of a terminal equilibrium. A re- 
gression from stage 3B to 3A denotes а 
regression within a stage, in this case from 
terminal to preparatory; a regression from 
2B to 2A is also intra-stage, but at the 
intermediate level, neither are examples 
of true regression. A regression from stage 
2B to 1B would be defined as an inter- 
Mage regression, but it is still from inter- 
mediate (not terminal) to more primi 
thought and again not a true regression. A 
regression from stage 3B to 1B would be 
defined as a two-step regression and 
Would constitute a true regression where 
аа at a terminal stage of acquisition 
аз shown a reversal to a primitive and 
Preparatory stage of thinking. 


Intelligence and A ffectivity 

о Dudek, Lester, Goldberg, & Dyer 
969), have found that Piagetian meas- 

ures of intelligence show a strong positive 

Correlation with standard tests of intelli- 
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gence, The correlation between kindergar- 
ten WISC and a total of nine Piagetian 
tests was .52, in Grade I, it was .56, and 
in Grade II it was .62. The WISC was not 
administered in Grade Ш. Thus, the 
brighter children tended to show faster 
acquisition of operational and causal 
ШЙ This is in keeping with a study 
by Goldschmidt (1968). Goldschmidt's 
study dealt primarily with tests of conser- 
vation while our battery is more exten- 
sive. Goldschmidt found that children 
who achieve concepts of conservation 
early are judged by their teachers and 
their peers as emotionally more mature 
than children who achieve their concepts 
later. In view of our more extended bat- 
tery of tests we also attempted to ques- 
tion whether more complex emotional 
development is not an important variable 
in normal children who acquire opera- 
tional thinking faster than their intellec- 
tually more slowly developing peers. This 
has, in a sense, been already implied by 
Piaget. Piaget maintained that cognitive 
and emotional reactions are two sides of 
the same coin. Inhelder and Piaget, 
quoted in Flavell ( 1963) described them 
as interdependent. “Affective life, like in- 
tellectual life, is a continual adaptation, 
and the two are not only parallel but in- 
terdependent, since feelings express the 
interest and value given to actions of 
which intelligence provides the structure 
[p.80]." One would therefore hy he- 
size that an analysis of the personality of 
the child who shows a faster rate of intel- 
lectual maturation would show a more 
mature and better developed affectivity 
and ego structure. To test this hypothesis, 
the Cattell Early School Personality Ques- 
tionnaire and the Rorschach test were 
used as measures of personality develop- 
ment. This part of the research will be 


reported in a second article. 
Method 
Subjects 
The entire kindergarten population of 
two Protestant schools о relatively 


homo; s, middle-class background 
was selected for the study. The original 

le consisted of 107 children of 
whom only 65 remained by Grade Ш 
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with complete test data. Thus only 65 are 
used in the present analysis; of these, 38 
were boys and 27 were girls. Children 
with IQ's below 80 and with known 
cerebral organic involvement or severe 
pathology were initially excluded from 
the study. The parental sample included 
the following socio-economic distribu- 
tions: 36% of the sample were classified 
as holding sales and clerical jobs, 19% 
were professionals, 17% were self-em- 
ployed, 11% were administrative posts, 
and 17% placed in the miscellaneous cate- 
Bory. Forty per cent of the fathers had 
attended university. The average income 
for the group at time of sample selection 
(1964) was between $7,500.00 and 
$10,000.00, i.e., average middle-class in- 
come. 
Testing Procedure 

The children were individually tested 
at yearly intervals for three consecutive 
years with a battery of psychological 
tests. The present Teport covers nine 
Piagetian tests, the WISC, the Early 
School Personality Questionnaire and the 
Rorschach. In the fourth year of the 
study, due to lack of time and to the ini- 
tiation of a replication study, the Lorge 
Thorndike replaced the WISC, the Ror- 
schach and ESPQ were omitted, and only 
those Piaget tests were administered to 
children in whom terminal stages had not 
yet been achieved, ie. in children who 
had not achieved Stage 3 (score 18) on 
that particular test. The second author 
administered and scored all of the Piaget 
tests. All this scoring was checked by a 
trained expert at the University of Mon- 
treal. The final Scoring accepted was that 
of the University expert. Inter-rater agree- 
ment was 90%, Scoring of WISC was by 
the psychologist administering the test, A 
recheck by a second psychologist yielded 
97% agreement. The first author scored 
all the Rorschachs. Fifty records were 
also scored by a second Psychologist. 
Inter-rater agreement was 87 lo. 


Piagetian Tests 
The nine Piagetian tests have been de- 
scribed in detail previously (Dudek, et al, 
' 1969). They are only briefly outlined 
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here. The tests measure the follow 
operations: (a) Notions of space and 
tion in space (man in a countryside te 
Egocentrism and irreversibility are 
main pre-operational characteristics e 
dent on this test. (b) Age — measu 
concepts of relative age, size and order of 
birth. Disequilibrium and phenomenalism 
are pre-operational characteristics here, 
(c) A quantity test, measuring conari 
of conservation of mass and weight (plas. 
ticine balls). Centration, lack of transfor 
mations, and action quality are the mai 
pre-operational characteristics here. (d) | 
Conservation of surface (cows in the 
field). Centration and lack of transforma: | 
tions are the main pre-operational charac _ 
teristics. (e) Origin of night, measur 
concepts of causality. Artificialism 
finalism are the pre-operational character 
istics evident on this test. (f) Origin of 
dreams also measuring causality. Realism 
and objectivism are pre-operational char 
acteristics of this test. (g) Class inclusion 
(wooden and colored beads). Centration | 
is the dominant pre-operational character 
istic. (h) two directions of orientation - 
(marbles, chips, and tunnel). Inability to | 
make transformations, irreversibility and 
disequilibrium are the main characteris- 0 
tics. (i) Seriation and ordinal correspond- 
ence (houses and trees). Transduction, 
lack of transformations and irreversibility 
are pre-operational characteristics. 

The Piagetian scores were converted 
into numerical scores for purposes of stä: | 
tistical analysis. Each test was given û | 
weight of 18 with scores of 3 points for 
each substage, e.g., 1A and 1B total 6 
points. Where 3 subdivisions were 
each obtained a score of 2 points. Thus, 
162 would constitute a perfect score on 
all 9 tests. The individual Piagetian tests 
have been shown to correlate highly wi 
the total Piaget score (correlations of - 
to .80) (Dudek, et al., 1969). 


Intelligence Tests Pee 

Intelligence was assessed by individ 
yearly testing with the WISC i 
3-year period. In the fourth year of th 
research, only the Lorge-Thorndiké 
Group Test of Intelligence was adminis 
tered. 
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Personality Tests 

Personality measures were by means of 
Cattell’s Early School Personality Ques- 
tionnaire. This is a written inventory 
which contains 13 factors, each of which 
is scored on a 10 point scale. No ESPQ 
norms are available for the Kindergarten 
year (age 5) and it was, therefore, only 
administered in Grades I and II. 

The Rorschach Inkblot Test was used 
a$ the second measure of personality as- 
sessment. Its main function was to assess 
level of emotional maturity and quality 
of cognitive approach. A qualitative ap- 
proach was used. Analysis of personality 
measures follows in a second article. 


Results 


Tables 1 and 2 describe the percentage 
of children at each stage for Kindergar- 
ten, Grade I, Grade II and Grade III. 

The majority of children in Kindergar- 
len (ages 5 to 6) were at the intermediate 
level of cognitive development on all but 
the surface and inclusion tests with re- 
Spect to causal and operational functions. 
Their thinking can be described as un- 
Stable, erratic and contradictory. By 
Grade I, causal thinking has begun in the 
majority of children; however, except for 
space (3A) and surface (1B), they were 
Still at an intermediate stage on the opera- 
tional tests. 
ea II scores showed a very sub- 
ds ti change in pre-operational/opera- 
Pes panna. The majority of children 
for thinking operationally and except 
E: mozeme and seriation they were in 
Б erminal stages of acquisition. There 
d such advance on the precausal 
В d tests; they have remained at 3A. 
S etd Ш the terminal stages had been 
HR ved for all tests, although again prog- 
чү was comparatively slowest on the 

5 measuring causality. 
зонай the children were at the 
in ae on the night and dream tests 
A e I, they continued to adhere to 
"um ae notions in both Grades 1 
did not heir precausal notions, however, 
rem . directly concern the realities in- 
ally Tha each test when taken individu- 

+ Thus, it seems that while initial ad- 
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vance to causal thinking is more rapid 
than the operational thinking, the school 
and home environments allow the chil- 
dren to cherish their precausal beliefs for 
a longer time. 

Grade II (age 7 to 8) seemed to be a 
genuine transition from pre-operational 
thinking to operational thinking. By 
Grade Ш (8 to 9), equilibrium had clearly 
been achieved by the majority of chil- 
dren. Only one test, seriation, was lagging 
with 46% of the children below the acqui- 
sition stage. As already pointed out, al- 
though the causal stage was established as 
early as Grade I, roughly 35% of the chil- 
dren in Grade III retained some notions 
of precausality. 

On the whole, the data of the present 
study has supported Piaget’s stage devel- 
opment concepts. The 65 children as a 
group showed a slow and steady progres- 
sion from simple to more complex 
thought forms in the acquisition of opera- 
tional and causal thinking. To what ex- 
tent was this progression persistent and 
invariant in the individual child? This can 
only be answered by a study of regres- 
sion. 


Regression 

Table 3 indicates the total number and 
type of regressions at the end of Grades I 
and П. Study of regression occurring at 
Grade III was not strictly possible due to 
the change in testing procedure, since 
only the tests on which the terminal stage 
had not already been achieved were ad- 
ministered to the children in question. 

There were 10 regressions among the 
229 tests administered in Grade III, i.e., 
4.3% (Table 4). Seven of these 10 regres- 
sions were from 3A or 3B to the inter- 
mediate stage. There was only one true 
regression in Grade III on the tests admin- 
istered. 

In the 3-year period from Kindergar- 
ten to Grade II, theoretically, 1,170 re- 
gressions were possible (9 tests x 2 ses- 
sions x 65 Ss). A total number of 122 
regressions were noted; 65 at the end of 
Grade I and 57 at the end of Grade II. 
This constitutes 10.4% of the total num- 
ber of regressions possible. On the total 
of 122 regressions found, 72 (59%) were 
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Space 3A—2B 


Quantity 3-2A 


Surface 3—1B 


Dream 3B - 2C 


Night | зв-2 


Time 
Inclusion 2-1 


Movement | 53 74 


Seriation | 3 54 


Grade I 


Table 


3 


Distribution of Regressions by Test and Stages 
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Regressions (N = 


122) 


Number According to 
Year Occurring 
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Table 4 


Regressions in Grade Ш 
With a Total of 
229 Tests Given 


made from stages 3A and 3B to intermed- 
iate levels. Of these 72 regressions at stage 
3, 25 were made from 3B to ЗА, ie. 
within the same stage, while 39 were 
from 3A or 3B to the intermediate levels 
(2A, 2B or 2C), i.e., a one-step regression. 
Forty-nine (40%) regressions were at the 
intermediate level (i.e., stage 2). Seven- 
leen of these were within-stage regres- 
sions while 32 were from stage 2 to stages 
1A and 1B. There was only one regression 
within stage 1 (from 1B to 1A). 

Eight regressions involved a two-step 
jump, from the terminal stages 3A or 3B 
to the initial or preparatory stage of oper- 
ational and causal thinking. The number 
of children involved was 6 (i.e., 9.2% of 
the children showed true regression). 
Only 6.5% of the total number of regres- 
ons found may be called true regres- 
ions. Six of these occurred in the night 
test (from 3A to 1A and 1B) while the 
Other two were in the surface test (from 3 
to 1А and 1B). (Five of the 6 children 
ee for the regressions on the 
3 um test gave 3 regressions each.) Table 
he that the largest number of re- 
Ons occurred on the causal tests, 
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night and dream. There were a total of 31 
regressions on the night test and 16 on 
the dream test. No sex differences were 
found in the present sample. Both the 
chi-square test (Д? = 1.20) for two inde- 
pendent samples and the Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov (.379) two sample test for large 
samples yielded non-significant results. 

The final analysis was an identification 
of children who showed instances of ге. 
gression, It was found that 16 children 
(24.6%) were responsible for over 50% of 
the total regressions shown, There C 
children who showed no regressio! 
and 40 children who showed 1 c 
pressions each. Part 2 of this stu 
tempted to identify the cognitive ar 
sonality characteristics of the 16 
sing children. 

Since our study indicated that tr 
gression in our group of children was 
slight, and present mainly at the ir 


sion is used in part 2 of this study, it 
be interpreted to mean instability of 
acquisition. 
Intelligence and Regression 

Since Dudek, et al. (1969), found 
intellectual measures indicated a re 
ably high correlation between WISC 
Piaget measures (.62 in Grade II), th 
evance of intelligence to regression 
thinking was examined. 


Table 5 summarizes the difference 
IQ and in Piaget scores in regressing 
non-regressing children, as well as the 
for the group of 65 Ss. The tendency 
regress does not appear to be significant 
related to level of intelligence in the sma 
number of children examined. Contrary 
to the expectations, the level of intellec- 
tual maturity, as measured by both the 
WISC and the Piaget tests, is slightly 
higher in the regressing children. The Full 
Scale Piaget scores are 23, 12 and 11 
points higher in Kindergarten, Grade | 
and Grade II for the children who show 
regressions, as compared to those who 
show no regressions at all, while IQ is 6, 7 
and 7 points higher in Kindergarten, 
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Subjects 


Non-regressing Ss N = 9 
IQ Full Scale 
Piaget Score 


Regressing Ss (3*) N = 16 
IQ Full Scale 
Piaget Score 


Total Ss N = 65 
IQ Full Scale 
Piaget Score 


Grade I and Grade II. There is little dif- 
ference in Piaget or IQ scores between the 
16 highly regressing and the mean scores 
of the entire group of 65 children. Since 
level of intelligence as measured by the 
WISC and level of maturity as measured 
by Piaget tests appear to be related to 
each other, while regression is found in 
the unexpected direction, the question 
arises as to whether personality character- 
istics may not offer an explanatory clue 
for this phenomenon of "regression." 


Summary 


Analysis of 65 children over a four 
year period on tests of operational and 
causal thinking offers support for Piaget’s 
notion of stage progression. 


In Kindergarten and Grade I the ma- 
jority of children were at the intermedi- 
ate stage; that is, at the level of thinking 
between pure pre-operational thought 
and the achievement stage of operational 
thought. By Grade II, approximately age 
7, the majority have attained the terminal 
stage on all but two of the nine tests 
given, that is, on movement and seriation. 
They achieve terminal stages on these two 
tests by Grade III. 


Piaget's Developmental Stages and the Concept of Regrei 
Table 5 
Intelligence and Piaget Scores of Regressing and Non-regressing Ss 


101.8 
69.5 

108 
93 

106.4 
87.6 


103 
101.7 


Over a three year period there Wi 
only eight true regressions; that is reg 
sions from terminal stages to the initial 
preparatory stage of operational and 
al thinking. This constitutes only 6. 
the total number of actual reg 
made and less than 1% of the 
possible regressions for this period. 


Both the Piaget scores and the W 
measures were slightly higher for 
gressing children, but the numbers 
small to warrant any conclusions. 
ever, they serve to demonstrate that 
gressing children,” in the sense ш 
are not less intelligent than non: 
children. 
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Minutes of Board of Directors’ Spring Meeting 
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and the existing 
that the specificity of the bylaws as pres- 
ently stated often makes for difficulties 
in pursuing the current goals. In pointing 
to the need for revision of the bylaws, Dr. 
Carr noted the following areas requiring 
change: (1) the matter of editorship of 
the Journal, since the editor and execu- 
tive editor functions were split to honor 
Dr. Bruno Klopfer; (2) membership 
requirements—changes which have been 
instituted and adopted on the member- 
ship form have not, as yet, been incorpo- 
rated in the bylaws; (3) introductory state- 
ment of the decision-making process 
which now does not jibe with the Articles 
of Incorporation as filed in New Jersey; 
(4) number of the Board of Trustees is 
not consistent in the Articles of Incorpo- 
ration and bylaws. 

In order to make recommendations for 
changing the bylaws, the Eastern and 
Western representatives, Drs. Bernard 
Murstein and Carl Zimet, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Nelson Jones, were asked to 
review the bylaws. Their recommenda- 
tions for change would be presented at 
the September meetings. Until the bylaw 
changes have been suggested and acted 
upon by the membership, the Board 
recommended that the post of Editor 
remain vacant until further notice. Other 


bylaws. He also 


activities which are discrepant with exist- 
ing bylaws are also to proceed on a pro 
interim status. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Board that the two salaried personnel of 
the Society have not received cost of 
living increases in recent years. The Board 
recommended that salaries of Marilyn 
Weir and Joan Klopfer be increased $25 а 
month, beginning April 1, to accommo- 
date an approximate 5% cost of living in- 
crease. The Board further voted that their 
salaries be reviewed annually. 

Dr. Theodore Blau pointed to a num- 
ber of activities which he would like to 
encourage during his presidency, e.g, 
training on a post-doctoral graduate level 
in the teaching of projective techniques 
and participation of an SPA representa- 
tive in the APA Conference on Profes- 
sional Training. He feels it essential that 
SPA take a watchdog approach to train- 
ing activities in APA, so that the area of 
personality assessment receives appropri- 
ate attention. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Isl Bernice T. Eiduson, Ph.D. 
Secretary 
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| Harvard University Press, Moral  Tesponse to either a series of lectures or a com- 


Education, Five Lectures. Cambridge: 
1970, 136 pages, $4.95. 


Moral education is currently а very 
controversial term, owing largely to its 
misunderstanding by some educators and many 
lay people. It does not refer to sermonizing, or 
to an attempt to deliberately inculcate a set of 
values, but rather to an attempt to educate the 
child in an atmosphere that will aid him in 
developing the ability to arrive at independent 
and autonomous moral judgements. The 
importance of this topic for psychologists does 
not lie solely with its practice in the school 
system, but also with the recognition that any 
form of socialization is a form of education, so 
that lectures about moral education within the 
context of a school system have implications 
for child-rearing practices outside of the school. 

In the spring of 1968 the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education invited five lecturers to 
deliver a series of papers concerning moral 
education. Of the five, at least three should be 
well known to most psychologists. In addition 
to James Gustafson, who is a Professor of 
Christian Ethics at Yale, and Richard Peters, 
who is a Professor of Philosophy of Education 
at the University of London, lectures were 
delivered by Lawrence Kohlberg, Bruno 
Bettelheim and Kenneth Keniston. Each of the 
men Were instructed to deliver a lecture 
Concerning some aspect of moral education. 

d Dr. Gustafson presented a theoretical paper 
PEE he defined one aspect of moral 
REN as being directed toward the 
ud of people capable of responsible 
Fern PURA He. went to some lengths to 
Жерш the ways in which morality need not 
жы religion, and religion and religious 
drugs do not guarantee morality. This 
Ж sion is particularly useful for lay people 
Hoods frightened into thinking that moral 
пу is a way of introducing - religious 
Eua n into the public schools, There are a 
conical Oi suggestions as to appropriate 
rather ar approaches, but these generally are 

D general and vague. 
ecd also delivered a theoretical paper 
needed s е attempted to demonstrate the 
d furo between education focussed 
Tips » On the one hand, and a completely 

тее approach to education on the 


oth: imi 
т. Similarly, morality will not develop in 


in 


pletely unstructured and unguided experience. 
Rather, Peters advocates the experiential teach- 
ing of a small number of basic moral principles. 
These principles are related to issues such as 
freedom and respect rather than being more 
traditional theistic goals. 

Dr. Kohlberg reviewed his familiar theory 
concerning stages of moral development and re- 
lated these to the teaching of morality in the 
school. In doing so he used a Platonic Model 
with an emphasis on the central value of justice. 
Much was made of the need for moral educa- 
tion at a societal rather than a personal level, 
and the resultant impossibility of teaching 
justice in an unjust school system. While the 
theoretical material should be familiar to 
psychologists, its application to education was 
very clearly made. 

Dr. Bettelheim's paper is a provocative and 
puzzling one. He approaches the subject from 
within the psychoanalytic model and does a 
very neat job of drawing inferences from the 
model into the field of education. He talks a 
little bit about morality and a great deal about 
education, particularly of lower class and cul- 
turally different students, but he has very little 
to say about moral education as a specific area 
of interest, His practical approach to the educa- 
tion of the deprived is well written and excel- 
lent, but unfortunately it is within a rather un- 
necessarily provocative framework. By occa- 
sional references to the need for a morality 
based on absolutes and fear he can distract the 
reader from much that is excellent, and it is this 
type of statement that so frequently leads to 
his being misunderstood. 

Finally, Dr. Keniston’s paper is also a repeti- 
tion of much that psychologists have heard 
from him before. There is a reiteration of a 
good deal of material from “The Young Radi- 
cals,” and no attempt is made to apply this 
material to the topic of moral education. Asa 
result the essay adds little to this particular 
book, and is redundant for anyone who is 
familiar with his work. 

All of the lecturers agree that it is impossible 
to avoid moral education within the school, 
given the broad definition of morality that they 
all endorse. They also agree that the implica- 
tions of moral education go well beyond the 
school system. There is little in this volume for 
the reader who is interested in concrete tech- 
niques that can be utilized in conducting a 
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classroom specifically concerned with moral ed- 
ucation. However, for the reader who is inter- 
ested in a very articulate presentation of a vari- 
ety of ideological approaches to the topic, there 
is much in this book to be recommended. 


George Stricker, Ph.D. 

Institute of Advanced Psychological Studies 
Adelphi University 

Garden City, New York 11530 


Theodore X. Barber. LSD, Marihuana, 
Yoga and Hypnosis. Chicago: Aldine, 
1970, 337 pages. 

This book is primarily about hypnosis, as 
might be expected on the basis of the author’s 
long term research in that area. There are also 
chapters on LSD, Marihuana, and Yoga. 
Basically it seems that Barber does not believe 
that hypnosis requires any new concepts, but 
rather that the observable behaviors can be 
explained on the basis of observable antecedent 
conditions. The subject’s unobservable inner 
states are generally not considered. This 
hardheaded behavioristic approach will 
probably not endear the author to many of the 
younger generation but may be a needed 
antidote to much of their often amateurish 
mysticism. 

Some of the chapters are revised versions of 
papers published in journals. Part of the 
considerable merits of this book lies in the 
extensive literature surveys (with a logical 
ordering of topics) that are presented in several 
of the chapters, This usefulness as a sort of 
reference. work is further enhanced by a well 
prepared index. There is no mention of 
individual differences in suggestibility and 
much of Barber's own studies seem to be based 
on college students, perhaps not an adequate 
foundation for a general theory. 

The first chapter is on LSD and is a 65-page 
review of the literature with 12 pages of 
references. No unified theoretical position 
emerged, perhaps because the research is 
somewhat contradictory, I received the 
impression that the author is not convinced 
that LSD is harmful. 

The second chapter is on Marihuana, 
Hashish, and other Cannabis derivatives. This is 
a shorter chapter with only three pages of refer- 
ences, which reflects the fact that there has 
been less research, while the studies on mari- 
huana are to the author, of doubtful scientific 
value. The author takes a middle of the road 
position on legalization of marihuana, but not 
on “harder” drugs. 
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The third, rather short, chapter deals 
Yoga and Hypnosis and is quite skeptical 
though it calls for more research, 

Chapter four deals in a more detailed y 
with many of the physiological effects 
hypnosis and suggestions. It is 60 pages long 
and has 12 pages of references. Again the ge 
eral tone is rather skeptical about the 
dramatic effects claimed, suggesting that, 
many instances, a deliberate intention on 
part of the subject to produce the desired effect 
is responsible. In other instances a gradual con 
ditioning process may be responsible. 

Chapter five reviews evidence on hypnosis, 
and relief of pain. In at least some cases the 
author believes that the pain is still felt but 
reacted to differently by reduction of anxiety 
or fear. 

In the sixth chapter the reality of hypnotic 
age regression is questioned and role playing) 
proposed as the explanation. 

In the final chapter a general theory of 
hypnotism is formulated which places it wi 
a continuum with suggestion, social facilitati 
or redefinition of the situation, and with ati 
tude change, conformity and persuasibility. 


S. G. Vandenberg 

Dept. of Psychology 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Margaret Morgan Lawrence. The Men 
tal Health Team in the Schools. Ne 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1971, 16 
pages, $6.95. 


It was most gratifying to find this е109 
presentation which helped me crystallize am 
re-conceptualize my own ideas and experience! 
relating to mental health consultation 
schools, I found myself jotting down idea 
idea for use in my own work within the 
Angeles City Schools. 

The Foreword by Dr. Viola W. Bernar, 
well known pioneer in Community and Soc 
Psychiatry, places this work into perspecti 
and elucidates “the dynamic relationships 
tween education and healthy child develo 
ment". I thoroughly agree with Dr. Be 
evaluation "Whatever its other merits 3 
there are many—this book by Dr. Lawrence p 
vides an impressive demonstration of the M 
pact that teamwork by only three 
health clinicians, working with and be 
county public school system, can have OF 
emotional health of a population num» Е 
30,000 school children”. Dr. Lawrences 
chiatrist-director of the team, candidly 
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clear language describes the pilot project aimed 
at enhancing the emotional well being of all 
pupils by sharing the insights of psychiatry, 
clinical psychology, and psychiatric social work 
with school personnel. She analyzes the back- 
ground, initiation, actual functioning, diffi- 
culties, and demise of the project, which lasted 
from 1957 to 1963, “when various resistances 
brought the service to a halt”. As Dr. Bernard 
suggests, the operation was ahead of its time, as 
funds were withdrawn in 1963, just prior to the 
passage of the Federal Community Mental 
Health Act, 

The author shares with us some of the many 
difficulties inherent in a mental health agency's 
cooperative arrangement with a public school 
system, She stresses the need to obtain and 
maintain administrative sanction for consulta- 
tion, to keep school executives informed about 
all consultative activities, and to re-interpret 
frequently the team's role in the schools. One 
strength of the project, which helped make it 
acceptable to the administrators and teachers, 
was the tie-in with a community Center for 
Mental Health to which pupils and their parents 
could be referred for treatment. Opening up 
and keeping open channels of communication 
among school staff and between consultants 
and school staff was one of the most challeng- 
ing, yet essential functions of the team. The 
consultants also demonstrated how self-aware- 
ness and a “dynamic use of self” are important 
attributes in teaching and learning. Reading 
interest is heightened by means of experiences 
from the psychiatrist's office and other сол" 
crete illustrations within the theoretical discus 
sion, 

The most meaningful sections, for me, in- 
clude: 


(1) "Consultation: Definition and Hypothesis" 
(Chapter 2), which contains clear, up-to 
date conceptualizations of this complex 
function. "Consultation is a womb, accept- 
ing, stretching to accommodate, and sup- 
porting early growth. The two blood 
streams do not mix; the potential for 
growth lies in the consultee, His individu- 
ality, his ego strengths, are his own, When 
the time for separation has come, the cord 
must be cut [page 25]." 
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(2) “Three Plays" (Chapter 4), an ingenious 
way of presenting verbatim accounts of 
Child Study Conferences, one of the ve- 
hicles of consultation. One study deals with 
a boy presenting multiple, though remedi- 
able behavior problems in junior high 
school Another one concerns à severe 
school phobia in a seven year old girl, The 
third one uses a normal, secure Kinder- 
gartner to illustrate the value of Child Study 
in encouraging school personnel to assist 
with healthy emotional development and 
pay attention to individual differences and 
unique needs. An important by-product of 
Child Study was improved communication 
and cooperation among teachers, adminis- 
trators, and pupil personnel workers in a 
school. 

(3) "The Hillside Project" (Chapter 6), describ- 
ing the establishment and first year of oper- 


a long way, and quite a few of us have by now 
experienced the labor pains; ambi 
tion by school executives, 
occupational hazards so vividly described 
Dr. Lawrence. Thus, some of the 
tailing the local situation and pro! 
limited interest, providing at most an historical 
perspective. Further, the need for account 
ability or evaluation of consultative 

ments" ~a big ime nowadays-is barely 


view of our awareness of the role played by 
affective factors and the emotional climate in 


the learning situation. 


Eleanore Kay, M.A. 

PTA School Guidance Center 
322 West 21st Street 

Los Angeles, California 90007 
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ERRATUM 


Please make a correction in your 
(36-3), page 214 of “A Thema 
Predicting Marital Choice” by 
1 under Thematic Variables, 


read: 
Emotional tone* 


copy of the June issue 
tic Test and the Rorschach in 
Bernard 1. Murstein. In Table 
emotional tone should have 


ЕМ zr 


The F had been omitted in error. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


“How the Rorschach Came to 
America": We appreciate a personal note 
from Dr. Roy R. Grinker, Director, 
IPPRT, Michael Reese Hospital and Medi- 
cal Center, to be added to Dr. Beck's very 
interesting account of "How the Ror- 
schach Came to America", which ap- 
peared in the April 1972 issue of the JPA. 
According to Dr. Grinker, 

In 1924 three Americans were 
studying neuro-anatomy in Professor 
von Monakow’s laboratory in Zurich: 
George Daniels, David Levy, and my- 
self. Only Levy took time out of the 
laboratory for a personal analysis with 
Dr. Emil Oberholzer who had been a 
close friend of Rorschach. He sug- 
gested that Levy might be interested in 
Rorschach's test. Since we lived at the 
same pension, Levy decided to try out 
the test on me. I remember fearfully 
wondering if he would discover a hid- 
den mental disorder but I bravely co- 
operated. Then Levy decided that he 
would take the test to the United 
States, but felt that he needed to give 
it to a psychologist who would spend 
his life with it. It was F. L. Wells at 
Harvard who suggested Beck, who did 
indeed devote his life to the Rorschach 
test, eventually in the Institute that I 
later organized and directed at Michael 
Reese. 


Available: Family evaluation tests and 
family enrichment programs are available 
to interested investigators for research 
purposes only. For further information 
write to Dr. Luciano L'Abate, Professor 
of Psychology and Director, Family 
Study Center, Georgia State University, 
33 Gilmer Street, S.E., Atlanta, Georgia 
30303. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Annual Meeting of 
the Society for Personality Assessment 
| in conjunction witb tbe 80tb Annual Meetings of 
the American Psychological Association 
Honolulu, Hawaii — September 2-8, 1972 


——————(- 


1972 Program 


— ———————— 


"P 


Saturday, September 2 
9:00-10:50 AM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Sea Pearl Room. 
Co-sponsor: BPA & SPA 
Memorium Program: Bruno Klopfer: The Scientist, The Psychologist, The Man. 
Chairman: Mortimer M. Meyer, Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 
Participants: 
All former students, friends, and colleagues. 
12:00 PM - 1:50 PM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Terrace Lanai. 
Board of Trustees Meeting and Open Business Meeting: SPA. 
Chairman: Arthur C. Carr, New York State Psychiatric Institute. 


Sunday, September 3 
‚_ 9:00-10:50 AM — Sheraton Waikiki Hotel, Hawaiian Discovery Room. 
Co-sponsor: Division 8, International Council of Psychologists, and SPA. 
Symposium: Cultural Impact on Development of Self Concept and Social Coping 
Skills. 
Chairman: Victor Sanua, CUNY, New York. 
Participants: 
J. McV. Hunt, University of Illinois: The Mechanisms of Intricate Motivation as 

4 a Theoretical Model for the Self Concept. 

Reuven Feuerstein, Jerusalem Haddassah Child Guidance Center: Group Care: A 
Preferential to Redevelopment and Ego Integration of Socially and Culturally 
Disadvantaged Israeli Adolescents. 

Roger R. Rodgers, Cornell University: Family Authority Structures and the 
Intent to Inform on Peers Among Urban Children in West Germany and 
Israel. 

Juanita Collier, Wayne State University: Cultural Antecedents to Ego Identity in 
Turkish Adolescents: A Comparison of Village and Urban Orientations. 

Discussants: 

David McClelland, Harvard University. 
Leah Gold Fein, New York, New York. 
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Sunday, September 3 — Cont'd 


11:00-11:50 AM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Gold Room. 
Distinguished Person Award and Address: Molly Harrower, University of Florida, 
Recipient and Speaker. 
Chairman: Arthur C. Carr, New York State Psychiatric Institute. Presentation and 
address to be followed by reception and Dutch treat cocktail party. 


12:00 PM - 12:50 PM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Terrace Lanai. 
Dutch Treat Cocktail Party. 


Monday, September 4 
9:00-10:50 AM — Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel, Gold Room. 
Co-sponsor: Division 12 and SPA. 
Symposium: The Rorschach Technique: A Dedication to Bruno Klopfer. 
Chairman: Mortimer M. Meyer, Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 
Participants: 
Hedda Bolgar, Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, California: Adaptive 
Problem Solving in Rorschach Responses. 
Bernice Т. Eiduson, University of California at Los Angeles: Ten-Year Longitud: | 
inal Rorschach Studies of Scientists. 
Norman Farberow, Suicide Prevention Center, Los Angeles, California: Use of 
the Rorschach in Predicting and Understanding Suicide. 
Walter G. Klopfer, Portland State University: Rorschach and Old Age. 


Wednesday, September 6 
12:00 PM - 1:50 PM — Hilton Hawaiian. Village Hotel, Coral Ballroom I. 
Co-sponsor: Division 32 and SPA. 
Symposium: Humanistic Psychology and Psychometrics. 
Chairman: Alvin Marks, United States International University. 
Participants: 
Richard de Mille, Santa Barbara, California: Empirical Exploration of уйш 
Disvalue Concept Domains. 
Patsy H. Sampson, California State College at Bakersfield: A Qualitative Ap 
proach to Clinical Research. 
Wayne Zimmerman, California State College at Los Angeles: Programming Sta- 
tistics for Humanists. 


| MEMORY 
| FOR 
` | DESIGNS 


already have plates). 


. Could you use the new, 1960 edition of 
this well-known test for brain injury and 
perceptual-motor coordination, widely 
used. in clinical practice and in research 
since 1945, with norms based on large 
clinical and control groups? 

Хер? 


ТЕЅТ 


Then. order Tester’s Set consisting of 
durable plates and 1960 manual ($8.50), 
or just the 1960 manual ($2.50 if you 


9 
Obtain further information by writing 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
SPECIALISTS 
Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana. 59801 
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announcing the publication of: 


PSYCHOPSY: Ka-Ro Inkblot Test 


by Yasufumi Kataguchi, Ph. D. 
& The Ka-Ro Research Group 


The Ka-Ro inkblot test is a parallel series to the Rorschach test which 
was devised by Dr. Kataguchi and his co-researchers in Japan from 
1963 to 1969. We would like to recommend the Ka-Ro inkblot test as 
an effective tool for the personality research and psychodiagnosis to all 
clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, and those who are interested in 
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1973 WEST COAST Special Rorschach Tutorial and 
Annual Rorschach Workshop 
conducted by 

John E. Exner, Jr. Marguerite R. Hertz Irving B. Weiner 


to be held at 
International Hotel, Los Angeles, California 
Special Tutorial — Jan. 15-19 Rorschach Workshop — Jan. 22-26 


The Special Tutorial will focus on Rorschach fundamentals in administra- 
tion and scoring plus the basics of interpretation. The Workshop will em- 
phasize advanced clinical interpretation of the Rorschach as used with 
children, adolescents, and adults. Registration to either the Tutorial or 
Workshop is open to professionals and qualified graduate students in 
psychology, psychiatry, and related disciplines. Participants in the Work- 
Shop must have prior coursework and/or experience with the Rorschach. 


А p Sponsored Jointly by 
California State University, Los Angeles and Rorschach Workshops, Inc. 
For further information, write or call the Office of Community Services, 


California State University, Los Angeles, 5151 State University Drive, Los 
Angeles, California 90032, telephone (213) 224-3503. 


How Clinicians Use the Rorschach 


JOHN E. EXNER, Jr. and DORIS E. EXNER 
Long Island University 


Summary: A 30-item questionnaire regarding training in, a1 cl 

mailed to 750 Society for Personality pem and HS o lov шш 
the 395 questionnaires returned indicate substantial diversity among Rorschachers in trains 
ing, preferred Rorschach system, and in general approach to administration, scorin and 
interpretation. Approximately one in five Rorschach users does not score responses dnd ont 
out of every five who do score, “personalize” their scoring. Most respondents have been 
trained in either the Beck or Klopfer methods but most alter the method in which they have 
been trained with other methods or personal experience. ў 


Jackson and Wohl (1966) reported the 
results of a comprehensive survey which 
indicate that substantial differences exist 
across university training programs in the 
teaching of the Rorschach. They demon- 
Strate, possibly to no one’s surprise, that 
the variability in the teaching of adminis- 
tration, scoring, and interpretation is 
indeed remarkable. Further, while most 
departments offer basic instruction in ei- 
ther the Beck or Klopfer systems, the 
formal and informal modifications of 
those systems might make for almost as 
many different approaches to the 
Rorschach as there are Rorschachers. The 
implications of the Jackson and Wohl 
Study are essentially threefold. First, 
there is a significant failure to standardize 
the teaching approach to the Rorschach 
In contemporary clinical training pro- 
ine Second, that training programs are 
nu less well qualified instructors to. 
Коп the Rorschach than has been the 
ccs, the past. And third, that the new 
= "hg of Rorschachers will be led to 
iir n technique in ways that are sub- 
in y divergent from, if not com- 
a: he бегеп? from, that of Rorschach 
Tn ү rubus for the technique. The 
5 hs €nomena has been elaborated on 

з) and cautioned against by 
mid authorities as early as the 
the Ro 8 (Loosli-Usteri, 1937). In fact, 
ind. шыш Institute (Kelley, 1940), 
$t odo leadership of Bruno Klopfer, 
far ec, Stringent conditions 
fications Lining and examiner 

a ns which were not unlike 
peas by Beck during the 

- Possibly, attempts to avoid 


Ose 
same 


commitments to psychometric traditions 
created tendencies to minimize the poten- 
tial impact of the diversification of 
Rorschach procedures which continued 
through the 1940s. It has been suggested 
that the diversification of the Rorschach 
in the United States into at least five sig- 
nificantly different major systems has 
been one factor leading to the disenchant- 
ment of some psychologists with the 
technique (Exner, 1969). The Rorschach 
advocate frequently responds to criticism 
of the technique with counter-criticism of 
research failures and often supports either 
of two postulates. The first is that 
Rorschachers really do not differ as much 
in procedure as has been implied. The sec- 
ond is that Rorschach derived conclusions 
will be essentially the same regardless of 
which procedure is used. The Jackson and 
Wohl (1966) data seem to contradict the 
first postulate, at least with regard to in- 
structional procedures. 


Method 
In an effort to extend the Jackson and 
Wohl work to the practitioner level, a 
questionnaire was developed and mailed 
to two groups of clinical psychologists. 
The first, constituting 500 mailings, in- 
cluded all Fellows of the Society for Per- 
sonality Assessment (272) plus a random 
selection of 228 members. The second 
group consisted of [ex nisle а а 
ivision о 
реа oe sociation who are not 


Psychological As 1 
piles of the Society for Personality 


ly 
Assessment. They were selected random! 
a in proportion to the SPA group ced 
Fellows, 46% Members). The Division 1 


Table 1 


i i ivisi 2 Groups for Training, 
uestionnaire Responses from SPA and Division 1 t 
T Competence, and Preferred Use for Each of Five Major Rorschach Systems ‘ 


How Clinicians Use the Rorscha 


Klopfer Hertz Piotrowski pe 
IE" N| PJN ۳ N|% 
ан М4 ЕЕ 

Training іп System(s) 
SPA (N = 284) 36 | 213} 75 | 20 | .07 | 60 | 21 | 37 | 13 
Div. 12 (N= 111) 88.79 | 711.64 | 15 | 14 | 21 | 19 | 14.] 13 
Total (N = 395) 190 |.48 | 284| .72 | 35 | 09 | 81 | 20 | 51 | 13 

GEL ES va] 
Expressed Competence in System(s) 

SPA (N = 284) 126 |.44 | 227 | 80 | 27 | 10 | 61 | 21 | 76 | 27 
Div. 12 (N 7 111) 66 | 42] 38 9 | .08 | 15 | 14 | 31 |..28 
Total (V = 395) 50 | 269 | .68 | 36 | .09 | 76 | .19 |107 | 27 
E er IE سل ا‎ 

Primary System Used 
SPA (N = 284) 26 173° .61 | 7 |.03 | 9 |.03 | 20 | .07 
Div. 12 (N= 111) 408.36 | 4|.04| 2|.02| 6 |.05 
Total (N = 395) 213| 54 | 11 | .03 | 11 | .03 | 26 | :07 


" Includes 14 who modify the Beck System 
5 Includes 8 who modify the Beck System 


© Includes 31 who modify the Klopfer System with another system. 
Includes 5 who modify the Klopfer System with another system. 


d 


group was included to determine if non- 
SPA clinicians differ from SPA clinicians 
in training, preference, or use of the 
Rorschach. The questionnaire was subdi- 
vided into two major sections. The first 
contains items relating to demographic in- 
formation and preferences for diagnostic 
Procedures, The second contains items 
Specific to the Rorschach. A total of 395 
useable questionnaires from both groups 
Were returned. SPA members completed 
284, Tepresenting a 57775 return from that 
Broup. Division 12 members returned 
111, or 44% of the Broup. Approximately 
two-thirds of the questionnaires returned 
from each group were completed by Fel- 


with another system. 


with another system. 


lows. Responses were tallied by group. In 
most instances the groups do not differ” 
with regard to information provided. 
Wherever substantial differences do exist 
between the groups they are shown in 
results section. 


Results 
Of the 395 respondents, 91% 
doctorate. Approximately 77% h 
in professional practice for at be: 
years, while only 776 have fewer Forty 
years of professional схрепело иа pie 
per cent work exclusively in pres 1o, in 

tice while 27% work in clinics, 
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hospitals, and 12% in schools or in a com- 
bination of settings. Nearly 80% use the 
Rorschach routinely in their diagnostic 
work. Seventy-two percent ordinarily ob- 
tain more than 18 but fewer than 35 
responses in a protocol. Approximately 
22% obtain fewer than 19 responses but 
more than 10, while 6% ordinarily obtain 
more than 35 responses per protocol. 
Forty-three percent of the respondents 
indicate that they have published con- 
cerning the Rorschach. 

One cluster of items concerns the ex- 
tent to which respondents had received 
formal training in, feel competent in, and 
ordinarily use each of the five major 
Rorschach systems (Beck, Klopfer, Hertz, 
Piotrowski, & Rapaport-Schafer). Fre- 
quencies and percentages for these items, 
by group and total sample, are shown in 
Table 1. The data in Table 1 indicate that 
substantial differences occur between the 
SPA and Division 12 groups in all three 
Categories. Typically, SPA members tend 
to express feelings of competence in 
systems even though they may not have 
received formal training in particular 
systems. Conversely, Division 12 mem- 
bers are considerably more conservative 
in expressions of competence as related 
lo training. This holds true for all systems 
except Rapaport-Schafer for which only 
1375 of each group has received formal 
training, yet slightly more than one- 
fourth express competence. The figures 
representing the primary system used give 
Some index of the disparity among clini- 
cians in Rorschach approach and the idio- 
Syneratic proliferations which may have 
occurred, About 34% of those responding 
Prefer the Beck method but nearly one in 
ЫХ of those modify the Beck system with 
Some other system, usually that of 
Rapaport-Schafer, Similarly, 54% of the 
dependents use the Klopfer system but 
slightly more than one in six modify the 
i Opfer method with another approach, 

"iy the Hertz or Piotrowski methods. 
San nes this cluster of items was 
whe esigned to calculate easily instances 
It ri Опе system is modified by another. 
ifi Clear however that considerable mod- 

ation occurs, For instance, where only 
respondents use the Rapaport-Schafer 
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method primarily, more than twice that 
number, 58, include some aspects of the 
System in their approach. Likewise, only 
11 use the Piotrowski system exclusively 
but 43 include components of the 
Piotrowski system in their method. 

The probabilities that clinicians do 
modify their preferred methodology was 
anticipated in the questionnaire design. 
One item specifically asked: 

Some clinicians " " their scor 
ing of the Rorschach by adding to a scoring 
system special scorings from other systems 
or derived from personal experience, Do 
you personalize your scoring in any way? 
Two hundred thirty-two (59%) an- 

swered yes, This figure may be low when 
evaluated in light of responses to another 
item. That item is: Do you ordinaril; 
score all res in the protocol? On 
308 (78%) answered yes, or slightly more 
than one in five replying "no." If the 
number admitting to personalizing (232) 
is judged against the number who score 
all responses (308), it is revealed that 75% 
of those who score the Rorschach do per- 
sonalize their scoring. 

Analysis of the items concerning spe- 
cific scorings could not evaluate the vast 
array of scoring combinations used. It did 
however, provide pm MM ‘oan 
tion concerning sco 
Approximately 51% (160) of those who 
score protocols (308) score responses pa 
or minus while yoni se score with t 
Klopfer Form Level Rating. Only 12% 


even though 34% 
RA ‘Beck tem. Of those 
and m in their 


91% (280) use the C'and 
approach while E: th 


iginals. Considerable disagreement oc- 
gl а the best approach to 
scoring responses which contain more 


determinant. Fifty-four percent 
(166) of those who score use the Klopfer 


Rug additional, while 43% 
(132) score the response as a blend in ac- 
with the Beck method. Remark- 


cordance with т 
ably, 3% (10) score only one determinant 
regardless how many occur in à re- 
sponse. 
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Table 2 
Questionnaire Responses From SPA and Division 12 Groups 
Concerning Procedures Used in Rorschach Administration 
SPA (N = 284) Div. 12 (N= 111) Total (V = 3958) 
Procedure r 
N % N % N % 
E | dibs 
Seating Arrangement 
E Behind 5 11 .04 0 .00 11 .03 
E To Side of S 77 „2 19 17 96 .24 
Face To Face 196 .69 92 83 288 3 
2 
Instructions 
Rorschach's 77 27 19 17 96 24 
Ask 5 To Report 
All He Sees 153 54 74 .67 227 58 
Also Explained Method 
Blots Are Made = 54 19 18 16 72 18 
Inquiry 
None Used 10 .03 0 .00 10 .03 
After Free Association 232 82 99 .89 331 .84 
After Each Card К 42 15 12 11 54 14 
Уй. 
Extent of Inquiry? 
Only When Not Certain 92 | .34 57 51 149 39 
Only For Location H | .04 0 00 11 03 
Inquire All Responses 171 62 54 49 225 L 58 


® Does not include 10 SPA respondents who do not inquire. 


Another cluster of items in the ques- 
tionnaire pertain to administration pro- 
cedures. Data from these items are includ- 
ed in Table 2. From examination of Table 
2 it will be noted that a substantial ma- 
jority of the respondents administer the 
Rorschach in a “face-to-face” Situation, a 
procedure endorsed only by Piotrowski 
and Rapaport-Schafer. More than half in- 
struct the subject to report all that he 
Sees, a procedure common to Beck, 
Hertz, and Rapaport-Schafer and argued 


against by Klopfer. Surprisingly, 4% use 
nó йу ЫШ: while 14% ingunn 
after each card. Only 59% inquire all n 
sponses and 3% restrict their inquiry only 
to matters of location. A 

Additional items in the price e 
cluster not included in Table 2 reveal | a 
4% (10) use a trial blot before n 
association. Ninety-three percent ( ps 
record all responses verbatim. p 
mately 43% of the respondents a 
no encouragement to $ beyond Са 
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during the Free Association if only one 
response is given. An additional 35% en- 
courage on Card II but not thereafter. 
Eleven percent encourage through Card 
IV and 11% more encourage throughout 
the entire Free Association. Nearly 63% 
use a “Testing of Limits” procedure when 
necessary. 

Another clustering of items in the 
questionnaire concerns interpretative pro- 
cedures and preferences. Forty-six per- 
cent indicate a preference for “blind” in- 
terpretation. The remainder prefer to 
integrate all data available before begin- 
ning interpretation. About 19% indicate 
they weigh quantitative data most heavily 
in interpretation. Twenty-five per cent 
weigh content most heavily in interpreta- 
tion and 5695 indicate that they weigh 
both equally in their interpretive ap- 
proach. Another item in the "interpreta- 
tion" cluster asked respondents to indi- 
cate which Rorschach authorities they 
use most as references in interpretation. 
Calculations of these responses are as 
follows: 


REFERENCE N % 
Klopfer 222 56 
Beck 179 45 
Rapaport-Schafer 155 39 
Piotrowski 82 20 
Ames 64 16 
Hertz 60 15 
Phillips and Smith 58 15 
Schachtel 46 12 


Discussion 

Some of the results obtained from this 
questionnaire are quite similar to those 
teported by Jackson and Wohl. An ob- 
vious diversity in Rorschach instructions 
and inquiry procedures exists, Jackson 
and Wohl indicate that 35% of their Ш- 
structors sample recommend administer 
ing the test in a face-to-face situation 
while 47% prefer side-by-side. Among 
practitioners 24% use the side-by-side 
technique while 73% sit face-to-face. 
Blind interpretation is preferred by ue 
of the instructors while 46% of the practi- 
tioners use that approach. Bighty-one рег 
cent of both groups encourage the subject 
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if only one response is given to Card I, А 
continuation of similar comparisons can 
be made however, the specifics seem far 
less important than the overall implica- 
tions. Jackson and Wohl found that those 
who teach the Rorschach, circa 1966, dif- 
fer substantially in their approaches. The 
data presented here, collected from 395 
practitioners, 77% of whom have been 
rendering professional service for more 
than 10 years, suggest that these differ- 
ences have existed for a far more lengthy 
period than implied by Jackson and 
Wohl. This has been common knowledge 
for many years, dating at least to the late 
1930s and early 1940s when the differ- 
ences between Rorschach authorities was 
a more lively topic for discussion. 

Clearly, the data presented here plus 
that reported by Jackson and Wohl indi- 
cate that the Klopfer and Beck systems 
are the most commonly preferred and 
used. It would seem however, even 
though Klopfer and Beck are the prefer- 
red systems, that there are fewer purists 
among practitioners than there are those 
who use a system as primary and modify 
it by integrating items from other systems 
or from personal experience. Seventy-f ive 
percent of the practitioners admits to 
Rorschach “personalization.” Apparently 
some of the basic differences which have 
existed between systems have been some- 
what arbitrarily resolved by users of the 
technique. Unfortunately, these idio- 
syneratic resolutions seem to have only 
broadened differences among users of the 
technique rather than narrow them. This 
seems true whether or not the user holds 
membership in the Society for Person- 
ality Assessment, an organization which, 
for more than three decades, has been 
predominantly concerned with the 
Rorschach. Non-SPA Division 12 mem- 
bers, on the average, have received more 
formal training across systems than have 
SPA members (1.9 to 1.1). While the for- 
mer express less competence across sys- 
tems, which may represent à motivational 
factor rather than training phenomena, 
they personalize their approach to the 
technique just as much as SPA members, 
according to their responses to the ques- 


tionnaire. 
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The kinds of data offered here contrib- 
ute little with regard to better under- 
standing the reliability or validity of the 
Rorschach. They do highlight the enor- 
mity of problems posed when standard- 
ization of the technique is considered, a 
topic which has been historically dis- 
cussed at length without closure. 
Shemberg and Keeley (1970) report that 
projective techniques are being empha- 
sized less in the training of clinicians. 
More recently, Biederman and Cerbus 
(1971) found a decrease in Rorschach 
courses in clinical training programs. Ob- 
viously, such de-emphasis will not “сиге”. 
the problems of the Rorschach. Hope- 
fully, the case remains that Rorschach in- 
terpretations are very similar even though 
procedures vary considerably. It is inter- 
bes. lo conjecture about the extent to 
which such a statement could be made 
more definitively if only one approach to 
the technique were taught, and used, 
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Symposium: Newer Approaches to Personality Assessment 


Introduction 


The papers which follow were presented as part of a symposium jointly spon- 
sored by the Society for Personality Assessment and the Division of Clinical 
Psychology at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1971. The symposium was planned to complement a similarly 
sponsored one which dealt with the Rorschach test on its fiftieth anniversary and 
was organized to deal with approaches to personality assessment other than the 
Rorschach test. As such, the papers highlight techniques generally not widely used 
in the psychologist’s armamentarium. These include the standardized interview for 
the evaluation of psychopathology (Endicott and Spitzer), pointing up the history 
of the interview, leading into present computer analysis. With special emphasis on 
behavior modification techniques, Kanfer discusses assessment whose emphasis is 
on characteristics of target behaviors, motivational and environmental resources, 
and conditions maintaining symptoms, Noble Endicott discusses the Holtzman 
technique used with special emphasis on content measures of depression and sus 


piciousness, Discussion is provided by Joseph Zubin. 


The Value of the Standardized Interview for the 
Evaluation of Psychopathology! 


JEAN ENDICOTT and ROBERT L. SPITZER 
Evaluation Section, Biometrics Research 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 


The interview as a procedure for ob- 
taining information about psychopathol- 
ору came under attack with the advent of 
the scientific method and the realization 
of the need for reliable measurement 
techniques. First of all, the reliability of 
data collected during the interview was 
often shown to be disappointingly low 
due to many sources of variability be- 
tween interviews. Interviews differ in re- 
gard to topics covered and the manner in 
which questions are phrased. In addition, 
an interviewer often changes his inter- 
viewing procedure on subsequent occa- 
sions. Moreover, variability has been 
shown to result from the interaction be- 
tween the interviewing style of the inter- 
viewer and patient characteristics. For ex- 
ample, interviewers who challenge 
patients aggressively are more likely to 
elicit data suggesting-patient hostility. In 
addition to the nonstandardization of 
clinical interviews, other criticisms of the 
interview have been directed at the use of 
clinical judgments and the usual manner 
in which they are recorded. These and 
other limitations of evaluations based on 
the interview procedure led many re- 
searchers to reject or disparage it as a 
data-gathering technique and to turn ex- 
clusively to other methods which seemed 
to offer more methodological rigor, such 
as self-report questionnaires ог strictly 
observational procedures in naturalistic or 
experimental settings. 

The authors feel that investigators who 
have rejected the interview as an assess- 
ment procedure have often been forced 
to evaluate inadequately or to ignore sev- 
eral important dimensions of psychopa- 
thology. These include impairment in 


1 Presented in a symposium, “Newer Ap- 
Proaches to Personality Assessment,” to the 
APA Convention, Washington, D.C., September 
1971. 


thought processes, impaired relations 
with people, painful inner states and un- 
pleasant thoughts, impaired reality 
testing, abnormal motor behavior, and 
inappropriate affect and behavior. We 
have found that interviewers of different 
levels of clinical experience can be trained 
to make and record accurate judgments 
about the psychopathology of individuals 
whom they interview. The level of judg- 
ment may range from simple observations 
such as “he cried during the interview” to 
more complex judgments such as “he has 
a paranoid delusion.” 

During the past few years, attempts 
have been made by the authors, as well as 
others, (Burdock & Hardesty, 1969; Gur- 
land, Yorkston, Stone, Frank, & Fleiss, in 
press; Wing, Birley, Cooper, Graham, & 
Isaacs, 1967) to improve the research value 
of the psychiatric interview by standard- 
izing both interview techniques and the 
procedures for recording judgments of 
psychopathology, so that the variability 
associated with differences in inter 
viewing methods, coverage, and recording 
procedures is reduced. 

Interview schedules and guides have 
been developed in order to combine the 
advantages of flexibility and rapport that 
are inherent in clinical interviews with the 
advantages of completeness of coverage 
and comparability of method of eliciting 
information. The schedules and guides 
consist of a series of statements and ques- 
tions that the interviewer uses to obtain 
the information from the subject. Figure 
1 shows a portion of the interview 
schedule and items of the Psychiatric Sta- 
tus Schedule. This instrument uses а rela- 
tively highly-structured interview sched 
ule with an accompanying inventory E 
specific items which are dependent ир 
the responses given during the int Е 
Figure 2 shows a portion of the Psyche 
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Figure 1 
Page 2 of the Psychiatric Status Schedule 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
How long does it take you to get dressed? 
(Why does it take that long?) 


MOOD 
What kind of moods have you been in recently? 


WORRIES 
What kind of things do you worry about? 


Mf admits to worries (How much do you worry?) 


FEARS 
What kind of fears do you have? 


(Are there things or situations you are afraid of?) 
(Anything else?) 


People sometimes have fears they know don't make 
sense — like crowds or certain activities, What kind 
of fears do you have like this? 


If says he does not like or worries about an object or 
Situation ask: (But are you afraid of ? 


If indicates any fear: (Does this fear of a 
Prevent you from doing something you want to do?) 
ANXIETY 


How often do you feel anxious or tense? 
M unclear: (Nervous) 


(How much of the time do you feel this way?) 


RESTLESSNESS 
What about feeling restless? 
If unclear: (Can't stay still.) 


DEPRESSION 
How often do you feel sad, depressed or blue? 


(How much of the time do you feel this way?) 


CRYING 
When was the last time you felt like crying? 


SELF-APPRAISAL 
How do you feel about yourself? 


Do you like yourself? 
If unclear: (When you compare yoursel 
People, how do you come out?) 


If with other 


(Do you feel that you are a particularly important 
Person or that you have certain special powers 
abilities?) 


INVENTORY 


13 Indicates he spends an excessive amount of time 
dressing or grooming himself because of rituals, inde 
cision, perfectionism, dawdling or lethargy. 

MOOD 

14 Says he has felt elated or "high" (do not include 
mere good spirits). 


WORRIES 
15 Mentions he worries a lot or that he can't stop 
worrying. 


FEARS 
16 Admits to three or more different fears OR says that 
he keeps feeling afraid of different things, 


17 Indicates he is fearful of losing his mind or losing 
control of his emotions, 


18 Indicates a morbid fear that something terrible will 
happen to him, 

19 Indicates he has an irrational fear of a particular ob- 
ject or situation (e.g. crowds, heights {phobia}, 


20 Says he gets attacks of sudden fear of panic, 


21 Indicates his tear prevents him from participating in 
some activity. 


ANXIETY 
22 Admits that he is often anxious, 


23 Admits he feels anxious most of the time, 


RESTLESSNESS В 
24 Mentions ће is often restless or is unable to stay still, 


DEPRESSION 
26 ‘Admits he is often sad or depressed. 


26 ‘Admits he feels depressed most of the time. 


CRYING 
27 Admits he has felt like crying. 


SELF-APPRAISAL 


2B Accuses himself of being unworthy, sinful or til. 


29 Indicates he is bothered by feelings of inadequacy or 


that he doesn't like himself, 
30 Indicates he is bothered by feelings of having done 
something terrible {guilt}. 


31 In appraising himself he indicates an inflated view of 
his value ог worth {grandiosity} 


| 
| 
| Figure 2 А " 

Page One of the Psychiatric Evaluation Forin 


ORIGINAL COMPLAINT 

If a psychiatric patient: Now | would like to hear about your 
problems or difficulties and how they led to your coming to the 
| (hospital, clinic). 


| GENERAL CONDITION 1 
Tell me how you have been feeling recently. 
|| (Anything else been bothering you?) 


SOMATIC CONCERNS 

How is your physical condition? 

Does any part of your body give you trouble? 

Do you worry much about your health? 

|f. necessary, inquire for doctor's opinion about symptoms or 
illnesses. 


APPETITE-SLEEP-FATIGUE 
Disturbances in these areas are often associated with Depres- 
sion, Anxiety, or Somatic Concerns. 


What about your appetite for food? 


| Do you have any trouble sleeping or getting to sleep? 
> (Why is that?) 
ow easily do you get tired? 


NXIETY AND DEPRESSION 

his section covers both Anxiety and Depression. The inter- 

| viewer must determine to what extent the symptoms are associ- 
ated with either one or the other or both dimensions. 


What kinds of moods have you been in recently? 


What kinds of things do you worry about? 
(How much do you worry?) 


What kinds of fears do you have? (Апу situations...activities... 
things?) 


How often do you feel anxious or tense? 

I (When you are this way, do you react physically...like 
| Sweating, dizziness, cramps?) 

hat about feeling restless? 

||How often do you feel sad, depressed,or blue? 

When was the last time you felt like crying? 

How do you feel about yourself? 


(When you compare yourself with other people, how do 
you come out?) 


Is it hard for you to concentrate on things? 


[Do you enjoy things now as much as usual? 
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SOMATIC CONCERNS 

Excessive concern with bodily functions; pi 
occupation with one or more real or imagin 
physical complaints or disabilities; bizarred 
unrealistic feelings or beliefs about his bod) 
parts of body. Do not include mere dissati 
tion with appearance. 


TY R 
oes indicate feelings of apprehension 
worry, anxiety, nervousness, tension, fed 
fulness, or panic. When clearly associa E 
with any of these feelings, consider inso! i 
restlessness, physical symptoms (e.g., Pa 
tions, sweating, dizziness, cramps), oF 
difficulty concentrating, etc. 


DEPRESSION del 
Remarks indicate feelings of sadness 
worthlessness, failure, hopelessness, dur 
guilt, or loss. When clearly associatey "s 
of these feelings, consider crying, pS di 
poor appetite, fatigue, loss of oe 
ment, difficulty concentrating, oF 

etc. 


m 
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Figure 3 —Mean Psychiatric Status Schedule Scale Scores of Three Groups of Subjects 


—-— Inpatients (N=470) 
Community Sample (N=130) 
se. Outpatients (N=55) 

О Raw Score of 0 


| Subjective Distress 


l| Behavioral Disturbance 


Ill Impulse Control Disturb. 
IV Reality Testing Disturb. 


Summary Role 


Depression — Anxiety 

Daily Routine — Leisure Time 
Social Isolation 

Suicide — Self Mutilation 

Somatic Concern 

Speech Disorganization 
Inappropriate 

Agitation — Excitement 

Interview Belligerence — Negativ. 
Disorientation — Memory 
Retardation — Lack of Emotion 
Antisocial Impulses or Acts 

Drug Abuse 

Reported Overt Anger 

Grandiosity 

Suspicion — Persecution — Halluc. 
Alcohol Abuse 


Denial of Illness 

Wage Earner Role (95, 93, 24)* 
Housekeeper Role (143, 75, 28) 
Student or Trainee Role (70, 10, 4) 
Mate Role (108, 82, 24) 

Parent Role (91, 58, 25) 


50 


ЗЕ 40 45 
30 Standard Scores 


ients. 
' » ity Sample, Outpatien’ 
Number Scored on role scale, in order by Inpatients, Commons 
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Figure 4 -Mean Psychiatric Status Schedule Scale Scores of Four Schizophrenic Subtypes 


———— Paranoid (N=110) 

—-— Acute Undifferentiated (N=28) 
Chronic Undifferentiated (N=146) 
Schizo-affective (N=20) 


| Subjective Distress 

Il Behavioral Disturbance 
III Impulse Control Disturb. 
IV Reality Testing Disturb. 
Summary Role 


Depression — Anxiety 


Daily Routine — Leisure Time 
Social Isolation 

Suicide — Self Mutilation 
Somatic Concern 

Speech Disorganization 
Inappropriate 


Agitation — Excitement 
Interview Belligerence — Negativ. 
Disorientation — Memory 
Retardation — Lack of Emotion 


Antisocial Impulses or Acts 
Drug Abuse 

Reported Overt Anger 
Grandiosity 


Suspicion — Persecution — Halluc. 
Alcohol Abuse 
Denial of Illness 


Standard Scores 
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e Score: 


Speech 
Disorganization 


Agitation 
Excitement = 


Hallucinations 


Inappropriate 
Affect- Appearance 
Behavior + 


Disorientation 
Memory 


Depression 


Anxiety 


Suicide 
Self Mutilation + 


Somatic 
Concerns 


Narcotics 
Drugs 


Antisocial 


Retardation 
Lack of Emotion « 


Social Isolation 


Daily Routine 
Leisure Time 
Impairment 


Alcohol Abuse 


Belligerence 
Negativism 


Denial of 
Iiness 


Grandiosity * 
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tric Evaluation Form interview guide and 
the accompanying rating scales of broad 
dimensions of psychopathology. Such an 
interview guide gives the interviewer more 
freedom to ask the questions that are 
needed to make an adequate judgment of 
the broad dimension under study without 
having to go into the detail needed for 
specific items, 

Interview schedules and guides should 
be organized in such a manner that when 
skillfully administered they have the fla- 
vor of a clinical interview. They can be 
used either to elicit information on small 
units of behavior (e.g, insomnia) or 
broad dimensions (e.g., depressive syn- 
drome). Many of the questions in inter- 
view schedules can be open-ended so as to 
stimulate the subject to discuss an area 
(e.g., “How do you feel about yourself?") 
and to avoid creating a set in which the 
subject merely says "Yes" or *No" to a 
list of symptoms provided by the inter- 
viewer. Some areas can be more specifi- 
cally explored with the direct closed- 
ended questions, (e.g, "Do you need a 
drink to get through the day or to feel 
well?”), 

Procedures which combine an inter- 
view schedule with an inventory of care- 
fully defined relevant items or rating 
scales descriptive of psychopathology re- 
duce sources of error variance present in 
the techniques for eliciting data as well as 
those for recording clinical judgments. In 
recording clinical judgments of psycho- 
pathology, careful attention should be 
given to defining terms, giving examples, 
and providing instructional material. 
Carefully defined rating scales and scales 
constructed by summing a series of items 

have been found to have high inter-rater 
agreement provided that the raters have 
access to the same interview data, 

The authors and their colleagues have 
developed four procedures which com- 
bine an interview schedule or guide with a 
set of judgments which are recorded dur- 
ing or immediately after the interview. 
These include: the Mental Status Sched- 
ule (Spitzer et al, 1967), the Psychiatric 
Status Schedule (Spitzer, Endicott, Fleiss, 
& Cohen, 1970), the Psychiatric Evalu- 
ation Form (Endicott & Spitzer, in press 
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[b]), and the Current Past Psychopath- 
ology Scales (Endicott & Spitzer, in press 
[a] ). 

|, regard to inter-rater agreement, 
these procedures have been found to be 
highly reliable, with coefficients generally 
higher than those based on unstructured 
clinical interviews. In addition, their use 
in a variety of research studies has yielded 
considerable information supporting the 
usefulness of evaluations based on a struc 
tured clinical interview. Examples of 
these uses are shown in several of the fig- 
ures, 

Figure 3 demonstrates the differen- 
tiation between groups of nonpatients, 
outpatients and inpatients who reside in 
the Washington Heights Section of New 
York City and who were evaluated by _ 
interviewers using the Psychiatric Status 
Schedule. 

Similarly, different diagnostic groups 
and even subtypes within broad diag- 
nostic categories are clearly differen- 
tiated. Figure 4 demonstrates diagnostic 
contrasts within a group of newly admite 
ted schizophrenic inpatients. As can be 
seen, some of the dimensions which show 
the best discrimination are those that 
would be very difficult to measure by 
techniques that did not use clinical judge 
ment or an interview to obtain the infor- 
mation (e.g., suspicion-persecution- 
hallucinations and memory-disorienta- 
tion), 

These procedures have also been found 
to be of value in evaluating response to 
treatment and have proven useful in de 
termining the relative efficacy of differ 
ent treatment modalities. For example, 
Figure 5 demonstrates the differential af- 
fects of two treatment modalities as mea- 
sured by the Psychiatric Evaluation Form 
scales, (Hertz, Endicott, Spitzer, & Mean 
koff, 1971). 

In addition to the scoring systems, 
computer programs have been written to 
yield a Standard American Psychiatric As- 
sociation psychiatric diagnosis. These Т 
grams take as input the data collecte by 
either the Psychiatric Status Schedule 
(Hertz, Endicott, Spitzer, & Meznikoff, 
1971), or the Current and Past Psycho 
pathology Scales (Spitzer & Endicott, 
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1968; Spitzer & Endicott, 1969), and are 
based on a decision tree, rather than a 
statistical model. The computer-derived 
diagnoses have substantial agreement with 
diagnoses provided by a heterogeneous 
group of well trained clinicians. In one 
study almost perfect agreement was 
found between the computer diagnosis of 
schizophrenia and that made by two clini- 
cians screening a group of matemity 
patients for the presence or absence of 
schizophrenia. The computer-derived di- 
agnoses have also been of value in the 
selection of subjects for experimental 
studies. In one experiment, subjects clas- 
sified by the computer diagnosis into one 
of two diagnostic groups, schizophrenic 
or not ill, were more significantly differ- 
entiated on reaction time than were sub- 
jects with a hospital diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia as compared with a group of vol- 
unteers who were presumably not ill. 

Although there have been parallel ad- 
vances in other procedures for evaluating 
psychopathology, we feel that in any 
broad assessment of psychopathology the 
interviewer will continue to be indispens- 
able for a long time to come. 
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Assessment for Behavior Modification’ 


FREDERICK H. KANFER 
University of Cincinnati 


A distinguishing feature of behavior 
therapists is the belief that the target of 
treatment must be a specific observable 
class of behaviors rather than a change in 
the personality structure of the patient. 
From this basic belief follows the 
rejection of traditional broad gauge test 
instruments which purport to assign a 
person to a psychiatric diagnosis, or to 
reveal essential personality mechanisms, 
or the intra-personal organization of per- 
sonality components, Stress on modifica- 
tion of response repertoires and on the 
interactional nature of behavior further 
implies a circumvention of questions 
about the nature of personality. 

The behavior modifier is interested in 
intra-personal organization only when it 
is relevant for his choice of treatment 
Strategies, In behavior therapy the treat- 
ment goal is to produce changes in a per- 
son’s life situation either by altering the 
patient's response repertoire, or by 
changing the patient’s social environment, 
or by altering the motivational variables 
that maintain the deviant behaviors. In 
more recent approaches, behavior thera- 
pists have also included in their work ef- 
forts to modify a particularly important 
aspect of the total repertoire, namely the 
patient's behavior toward himself. As a 
consequence of the assumptions about 
the task of behavior therapy, most of the 
traditional assessment instruments have 
either been used in rather untraditional 
ways or have been by-passed altogether. 

What the behavior therapist asks of his 
assessment instruments then, is primarily 
that they help him to develop his treat- 

ment strategy and to assess the progress 
in treatment. Pre-treatment assessment 
has the following specific three purposes: 

(1) To help pinpoint some specific 

target behaviors that would alter the pa- 
1 Presented in а Symposium, "Newer Ap- 
proaches to Personality Assessment," to the 


APA Convention, 1971, and as a report on the 
NIMH Outcome Measures Project, 1970. 


tient's discomforts or social inefficiencies, 
and which are potentially changeable by — 
the means at the therapist's and patient's _ 
disposal. 

(2) That the assessment instruments _ 
reveal the biological and psychological re- — 
sources of the patient, and of е" 
patient's environment that could be uti- I 
lized for bringing about behavioral 
changes. 

(3) That they offer some clues con- 
cerning the appropriateness of different 
therapeutic techniques for the individual: 
case, be it on the basis of the patient's. 
past history, or his current potentials, 


These tasks require sampling of parti 
ular behaviors and of the environmental. 
context in which the patient liv 
Although such traditional instruments as | 
the Thematic Apperception Test, stans 
dard intelligence tests, or sentence СОЛЕ 
pletion tests can be used to obtain some 
behavioral samples, the test results are 
not used in the traditional way to ma 
inferences about personality structure. I 
stead, they are regarded as examples 
the patient's individual way of handling 
the problems in the type of situation sam 
pled by the test. j 

The lack of standardized assessment 
procedures to answer any of the above 
questions directly has left behavior thera 
pists with the dilemma of either devising 
new procedures, often adaptable only for. 
individuals, or to make large and ofi 
unsubstantiated inferences from inform 
tion obtained by standard tests OF 9 
interviews. From these unreliable dat 
hypotheses are then formulated about thi 
nature of the patient's problems, his € 
pacity for response to therapeutic trea 
ments, and the feasibility of execu 
the treatments in the patient's curen 
environment. In effect, such a procecl 
has resulted in expenditure of mut 
and effort to verify or change the ОП s 
hypotheses. Frequently a therapeutic PI 
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gram is started with few specific predic- 
tors of the adequacy of the treatment 
technique for the given patient. A review 
of available methods leads to the conclu- 
sion that behavior modification tech- 
niques require different assessment instru- 
ments, but that the current lack of stan- 
dardized or widely used procedures also 
invites the danger of excessive individual- 
ization of procedures that permit no com- 
parisons across treatment populations or 
clinicians. 


A Survey 


Although I was confident that the 
above views represent those of many be- 
havior therapists, and although I hold the 
firm hope that techniques for assessment 
of critical behavioral dimensions and their 
relationship to treatment responsivity will 
ultimately become available, my own lack 
of confidence in any of the current tests 
led me to poll 30 psychologists, who are 
leaders in the field of behavior therapy, 
for their views and practices. Of the 30 
persons who were polled by mail, 23 те- 
plied. A tabulation of replies rev 
that there is even less uniformity in use of 
standard assessment instruments than 
had previously believed. It should be no- 
ted that each of the individuals polled 
was a person who is either directly re- 
sponsible for assessment and treatment 
Programs in a hospital, university clinic or 
out-patient treatment center. Therefore, 
the replies do not represent isolated prac- 
tices in private offices with a few selected 
Patients. They reflect common proce 
dures in public institutions and in installa- 
lions where many young professionals are 
in training. 

. The replies ranged from outright rejec- 
tion of the question for formal proce- 
dures to the listing of a few procedures 
Which are relatively unstructured, flex- 
ible, and generally not supported by spe 
cific research findings. Although all the 
respondents indicated that they follow 
Specific diagnostic procedures in terms О 
guiding principles, there was little uni- 
Ormity in terms of using widely ep 
formal testing instruments. Exam 
replies will serve best to convey the gen- 
eral attitude of the respondents. 
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(Writer mentions his earlier research 
on a standardized instrument) “that work 
was the be: нкү of the end of my reli- 
ance on standard personality assessment 
procedures, As of now I have none and 
know of none other than the regular 
counting of behaviors which is sometimes 
the target of treatment to begin with. I 
hope you find some procedures." 

“Selection procedures have been hap- 
hazard. I am always amused at the short 
latency and high frequency with which 
someone with a speaking acquaintance 
with behavior modification identify 
patients for behavior modification pro- 
grams. 1 wish I could make explicit their 
diagnostic procedures." 

^] do not use any routine and/or for- 
mal psychological tests. 1 do interview for 
functional analysis of the situation, that 
is what questions, se events, conse- 
quences, alternatives, etc. 

*[ have not favored the diagnostic in- 
ach, since most papera 


^ e this discontent with currently 


available instruments and the negative а!- 


many of 
their own forms pui 
observations, OF 

their 


of to treatment 
with pr" antag behavior tech- 
subsequently employed. Е 

will try to summarize the types о 
tioned more than once in 
None was mentioned 


цә ягу, Respondents also sent re- 


than four times. 


„тт 
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prints or descriptions of instruments 
which are quite similar in purpose and 
format. However, because they were not 
identical with the standardized instru- 
ments, comparative evaluation or research 
does not seem feasible. The use of instru- 
ments tailored to requirements by local 
agencies and for restricted populations 
(or even to individual patients), is not in- 
consistent with the basic philosophy of 
behavior modification. For example, 
Cautela has developed a series of ques- 
tionnaires which are especially relevant to 
his work with populations who have spe- 
cific problems with alcohol, drugs, over- 
weight, sexual behavior, or job-related be- 
havior, Further, since Cautela uses covert 
reinforcement heavily, an Aversive Scene 
Survey Schedule (ASSS) was designed 
specifically for elicitation of material to 
be used in therapy. Homme’s Reinforce- 

ment Menu and Cautela and Kasten- 

baum’s Reinforcement Schedule are simi- 
lar instruments designed to derive specific 
information for therapeutic use. These 
questionnaires, however, must be distin- 
guished clearly from other assessment de- 
vices because they purport to provide spe- 
cific therapy-related content. These in- 
struments are distinctively different from 
traditional diagnostic procedures and 
such instruments as anxiety scales or fear 
inventories, since the latter aim at clarifi- 
cation of the therapeutic target rather 
than the particular therapeutic operations 
to be performed. It is still an open ques- 
tion whether universally applicable diag- 
nostic instruments can or should be used 
in behavior modification approaches. Our 

Survey clearly suggests that psychologists 
who are currently employing these tech- 
niques do not think that a universal test- 
battery is in sight or even desirable at this 
time, 

_ The following instruments were men- 
tioned in the survey. They include instru- 
ments used by us and comprise the results 
of the review of the literature and current 
practice. 


Assessment Procedures 


Life history questionnaires. Several 
different forms are in use, reminiscent of 
the older guides to intake interviews and 
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personal data forms. Perhaps the major 
distinguishing feature of these instru- 
ments, in contrast to older ones, is the 
inclusion of questions concerning specific 
behavior patterns, requests for situational 
determinants which seem to alleviate or 
aggravate the symptoms and queries con- 
cerning the patient’s expectations of ther- 
apy. The striking departure lies in the nar- 
rowness and precision of the required in- 
formation. It is presumed that (а) sam- 
pling of a wide range of content areas will 
provide cues for location of problems, 
Further questions are then directed at 
clarifying the details; (b) the patient's 
behavior (style) in handling various as 
pects of his life reveal the generalized pat- 
terns which he uses to solve interpersonal 
and intrapersonal problems. All of these 
approaches require skillful interviewers. 
They also seem to assume that the experi- 
enced interviewer’s general concept of ad- 
equate behavior in others serves as a tem- 
plate against which the patient’s reports 
are compared. Except for vague aware- 
ness that interview data are influenced by 
such variables as the purpose, setting, pos 
sible effects of the interview, and by the 
interviewer's behavior, no special (formal) 
procedure for attributing the interview 
content to one or another of these vari- 
ables has been encountered. 

Daily life charts or activity schedules. 
Several forms are in current use, either 
for self-monitored description of daily ac- 
tivities or in the form of observational ra- 
tings made by institutional agents. These 
forms focus primarily on particular pro 
lem behaviors, their magnitude, fre- 
quency and time of occurrence. The e 
recording technique is increasingly use 
in pre-treatment evaluation as well as in 
monitoring progress. The methodologic 
limitations of self-monitoring have been 
discussed recently in detail by sever 
writers. Distortions due to reluctance 
toward self-disclosure, temporary ШЕ 
pressive effects of observed deviation: 
due to reactivity of the procedure, t 
poor temporal reliability are the most se 
rious obstacles to general use O С | 
method of measurement. The cons 
tion of “diary-type” charts by we 
instructed patients and/or other J 
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mants remains a much favored and widely 
used method of problem and progress as- 
sessment in behavior therapy. Several pro- 
cedures use specific therapeutic assign- 
ments, e.g. practice of a new response, of 
covert sensitization, or of relaxation, as 
the data for monitoring. ‘ 

Behavioral observations. These instru- 
ments provide opportunity for observers, 
usually other than the patient himself, to 
describe not only particular problem be- 
haviors, but also the setting in which they 
occur, and the consequences of such be- 
haviors. The format for recording such 
observations ranges from general descrip- 
tions to scoring of specific responses un- 
der '"laboratory-like" contrived situa- 
tions. The latter include, for example, 
rate of specified disruptive behaviors by 
children in a classroom, frequency and 
duration of interaction between family 
members at home or during a structured 
assignment, rate of bizzare verbalizations, 
rate of “hysterical” tics, physiological re- 
sponses to erotic stimuli, etc. Many clini- 
cians have established their own, infor- 
mally standardized, situations and re- 
corded specific responses. Problem- 
solving situations, role-playing and many 
games" (some borrowed from the sensi- 
tivity training and T group procedures) 
are used to establish base rates for type 
and frequency of responses encountered. 
An interesting departure from traditional 
ү is the inclusion of items (or special 
tests) for evaluation of the patient’s assets 
and potentials, e.g. Goldfried’s procedure 
of Role Playing for assessment of social 
Competence. 

In essence, behavior observations are 
often treated like laboratory-experiment 
data, And, like them, they are usually de- 
signed for each specific case, Or at best 
or use with similar problems in the same 
clinic. A number of rating scales for o 
Servation of psychiatric inpatients have 
been published for the purpose of as- 
ane extent of disturbance as well as 
ehavior change. And attempts at a YS 
tematic framework for behavioral obser- 
vations in the clinic started as early as 
1959 by Pascal. None is sufficiently 
widely used, however, to warrant separate 
reviews. The observation rating scales 
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have provided a pool of items, however, 
from which locally used instruments are 
often constructed. 

Testing effects of reinforcing stimuli. 
Two methods are used to evaluate the po- 
tency of reinforcing stimuli for use in 
treatment: (а) direct exposure to the 
stimuli, (b) questionnaires asking the pa- 
tient to rate or evaluate preferences or 
avoidances. The former method is best il- 
lustrated by measures of male penis vol- 
ume changes in response to male and fe- 
male nudes for treatment of homosexual- 
ity. The latter approach is represented by 
Homme's Reinforcement Menu for chil- 
dren, and by Cautela and Kastenbaum's 
Reinforcement Survey Schedule. A spe- 
cial case of the second form relates to 
measurement of aversive and anxiety- 
arousing properties of objects. Other 
questionnaires combine a review of activi- 
ties with the quest for reinforcers. For 
example, MacPhillamy and Lewinsohn's 
Pleasant Events Schedule lists specific ac- 
tivities and asks for f requencies and pleas- 
antness ratings. 

Major problems in the use of such tests 
lie in the lack of knowledge of the hierar- 
chy of reinforcers in a patient's life, of 
the dependence of reinforcing properties 
on such other features as à person's mo- 
mentary state of satiation ог deprivation, 
the instrumental behaviors available and 
the modifying situational circumstances. 
Research has shown that verbal and mate- 
rial reinforcers change in attractiveness 
over time, as 4 function of the person, 
circumstances of administration and 
other variables. Thus, the reliability and 
representativeness of the behavior sample 
or verbal response is unknown. | 

Problem check lists. Behavior thera- 

ists have used either standard tests such 
as the Mooney Problem Checklist or simi- 
lar symptom check lists for initial assess- 
ment of problem areas. These question- 
naires are designed to define behaviors or 
situation-complexes which the patient 
judges to require change. The assessment 
interview OF life-history questionnaire is 
often used for the same purpose. No re- 
search is is writer that at- 
tempts to establish the relationship 
between the eventual treatment target 


as 
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and these responses, Effectiveness of 
treatment should be reflected by changes 
in scores on these instruments, if cast in 
quantifiable form. 
Biological assessment, Complaints 
which involve biological behavior, and 
treatment strategies which utilize pros- 
thetic devices (e.g. to improve vision, 
movement of limbs) or drugs, obviously 
require evaluation of improved physical 
and physiological function as part of the 
behavior modification program, In addi- 
tion, treatment strategies must consider 
the degree to which the patient is (biolog- 
ically) capable to meet the demands of 
the program. Thus, assessment of the rel- 
evant biological repertoire becomes an in- 
tegral part of the behavior analysis in 
some cases. Requirements are usually not 
met by routine medical examinations but 
by analysis of all the parameters related 
to the treatment goal and procedures. No 
Standard procedures have been encoun- 
lered in this area, Somewhat related to 
this category are such tests as the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory and stan- 
dardized intelligence tests, ‘since they 
have the underlying assumption that test 
Scores reveal inherent limitations of the 
patient’s potential for change or for re- 
Sponse to specific treatments. Almost no 
ata are available on the biological (or ge- 
netic) factors that influence such critical 
behavioral dispositions as “anxiety- 
proneness,” responsiveness to various so- 
cial or emotional reinforcing stimuli, and 
other individual parameters of the biolog- 
ical repertoire, 


Some Concluding Comments 


Despite the availability of the instru- 
ments that have been briefly described, 
there is not yet a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive model of individual behavior (person- 
ality) and of treatment methods on which 
to base the selection of a limited number 
of behavior observations or tests for pre- 
diction of success with particular treat- 
ment-patient combinations. However, 
there is sufficient work available to help 
the clinician in information gathering and 
treatment selection. Behavior modifiers 
tend to reject current personality theories 
that provide Buides for selecting critical 
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content elements in individual function 
ing or permit evaluation of particul 
mechanisms or structures from which ine 
ferences about total functioning of the 
individual can be made. For pragmatic 
reasons they must eventually describe a 
few rules and critical dimensions that per 
mit immediate decisions about selecting | 
the most desirable technique and the 
most appropriate target behavior. Th 5 
there is an urgent need for diagnostic 
tools in behavior modification to identify 
key target responses, to indicate wha 
symptom-related responses form funo- - 
tionally related classes, to ascertain the 
main motivational resources for chan 
and to establish the assets and liabilities 
of the patient's biological repertoire and 
the social environments in which he can. 
move. Many of the current procedures ale 
ready provide the rudimentary forms ofa 
set of instruments that could be refined _ 
and researched for wider use. Perhaps sew- _ 
eral steps can be taken to aid toward im 
provement of already available proce 
dures that are only locally used and minis _ 
mally substantiated. 

(1) Establish a pool of procedures 
now used to evaluate behavior change and. 
construct from them a set of general PIO 
cedural rules which can be applied to ine 
dividual cases. This pool would simply be: 
a list of practical methods for the obser 
vation of behavior both prior and during 
treatment. 


(2) Work toward increased unifor- 
mity and structure in the "informal di- 
agnostic procedures, such as interviews, 
behavior sampling, diary-type charts, The 
broad objective would be to permit tes 
search with comparable techniques and to. 
develop approaches that yield informe 
tion that transcends the limits of the same 
ple parameters. 


(3) Isolate and refine instruments 
aiming at assessing different elements 
the problem situation, e.g. the biological 
repertoire, the situational determinan 
the locus of discomforts or conflicts, ang 
the limitations of the therapeutic ei 
ment. Among these, measures of the de- 
mand characteristics and the available 
inforcers in particular social environmen 
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are of critical importance, but almost 
non-existent. 

(4) Work toward similar requirements 
or reliability and validity as is currently 
required of "standardized" tests for such 
individualized procedures as behavioral 
observation or self-observation. 

(5) Work toward understanding the 
different social and personal criteria for 
“improvement”? so that inter-individual 
comparisons can be made, even though 
the clinician must adjust the techniques 
to suit the particular setting and client. 

In this paper I have not attempted a 
detailed discussion of the most critical is- 
sue, namely the totally different concep- 
tualization of the therapeutic process in 
behavior modification, With emphasis on 
environment-restructuring, alteration of 
simple response classes and utilization of 
the patient’s assets for changing, the tra- 
ditional role of diagnosis as a method for 
detecting underlying personality defects 
or pathology is simply not applicable. 
However, a summary statement of the sa- 
lient features of the patient's behavior 
and life circumstances is needed just the 
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same, This poses new methodological and 
conceptual challenges to the clinician in 
devising assessment procedures consistent 
with his underlying model of personality 
and behavior change. Perhaps the prob- 
lems of assessment in behavior modifica- 
tion will be more easy to resolve because 
of the pragmatic emphasis on change in 
specific target behaviors. 

The strong emphasis on the depen- 
dence of behaviors on the social environ- 
ment further points to a rephrasing of our 
questions about patients so that we ask 
not what pathology their symptoms rep- 
resent, but what combination of social, 
interpersonal and intrapersonal features 
needs to be altered to achieve the greatest 
degree of personal comfort and social ef- 
fectiveness for a particular person in any 
of the environments accessible to him. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Holtzman Inkblot Technique Content Measures of 
Depression and Suspiciousness! 


NOBLE A. ENDICOTT 
Roosevelt Hospital, New Y ork City 


The data on the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique to be presented, is part of a 
broader project directed toward the 
development of objective measures of a 
number of clinically relevant psycholog- 
ical variables. The primary goal of this 
project is the evaluation of psychological 
change, particularly those changes occur- 
ring during different types of psychother- 
apy. The focus on the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique in this presentation should not 
be taken as advocating its use as the sole 
evaluative procedure, but rather as a valu- 
able addition to the evaluation of psycho- 
logical change. 

The most valid measures of psycholog- 
ical change are probably those derived 
from first hand observation of the phe- 
nomena in question while the person is 
engaged in his or her everyday activities. 
In evaluating psychotherapy this type of 
direct observation is rarely feasible. Usu- 
ally other, less direct, forms of evaluation 
must be made, such as changes in the pa- 
tient’s self-reports; interviews with the 
patient himself, relatives, or associates; 
demographic information such as number 
of divorces, suicides, court appearances, 
etc.; physiological measures; or perform- 
ance on cognitive-perceptual tasks, At the 
present time physiologic measures are not 
Specific enough to be generally useful in 
evaluating psychological states or change 
except in psychosomatic disease. Demo- 
graphic information is often an excellent 
measure but is available for only selected 
problems. 

_ Whenever possible, self-report informa- 
tion and ratings from interviews should 
be included in any evaluation of personal- 
ity change, but the meaning or validity of 
such information by itself is frequently in 
question, 


1 Presented in a symposium, “Newer Ap- 
Proaches to Personality Assessment,” to the 


ЕП Convention, Washington, D.C., September 


The addition of most cognitive 
perceptual psychological tests to the bat- 
tery adds considerably to the expense of 
the evaluation but can provide data which 
is very difficult to obtain through inter- 
views or the patient's self-report. The 
widespread use of a standard battery of. 
psychological tests which provide reliable 
and valid measures of a number of clini- 
cally reliable psychological traits would 
permit a much broader and more mean- 
ingful comparison of psychological and 
psychopharmacological treatments than is 
now possible. Such an evaluative battery 
administered before and after treatment 
would also make it possible for individual 
psychotherapists or clinics to add cases to. 
à central file which could be made avail- 
able to other investigators. 

While it is generally impractical for 
individual psychotherapists to get another 
clinician’s ratings on his patient before 
and after treatment, relatively few pa- 
tients object to taking a battery of tests 
at various points in therapy. 

Several of the factors to be considered 
in selecting the component tests would 
be: (a) the degree to which the evaluative 
technique provides unique information; 
(b) the relevance or importance of the 
information provided; (c) the validity and 
reliability of the observations Or scores 
derived from the data; (d) the time in- 
volved in obtaining the information; (e) 
the ease of administering the tests; and (f) 
the expense of the equipment involved. 

Research with the Rorschach and the 
Holtzman suggested that inkblot tests 
showed considerable promise in adequate- 
ly fulfilling these criteria. 

First, there is considerable evidence 
that reliable and valid information about 
a large number of clinically relevant b. 
ables can be derived from responses to 
inkblots. Information obtained from ink- 
blot responses reflects the influence О 
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different cognitive-perceptual emotional 
systems than does data derived from 
more structured tests, self-report instru- 
ments, and clinical interviews. Given the 
present state of psychological assessment, 
it is desirable to include within the evalu- 
ative battery instruments which provide 
data from different psychological levels. 
An aspect of this last point deserving 
separate mention is that inkblot responses 
are more independent from the patient’s 
conscious influence than are responses to 
most other test situations or clinical inter- 
views. This becomes strikingly clear as the 
data on suspiciousness (discussed shortly) 
was being gathered. 
The Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
(Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 
1961) is composed of two alternate forms 
of 45 inkblot cards which have been 
matched" for the major formal determi- 
nants such as form level, color, move- 
ment, shading, etc. It was developed by 
Wayne Holtzman and his co-workers in an 
attempt to cope with a number of 
psychometric weaknesses of the Ror- 
Schach, and has a number of psychomet- 
tic advantages over the Rorschach. First, 
it was designed so that within “normal” 
samples the scores for form level, shading, 
color and most of the formal scoring cate- 
gories are normally distributed rather 
than strongly skewed as in the Rorschach. 
Second, the administration is more 
standardized, as only three questions are 
asked and consequently examiner influ- 
ence is reduced. Third, for groups of aver- 
age intelligence and most other groups as 
Well, the number of responses is higher 
with the HIT than with the Rorschach. 
Fourth, because only one response per 
card is requested in the HIT, the psycho- 
metric problems which arise in evaluating 
the relative significance of several respon- 
ses to the same card are eliminated, e.g 
should the second response to 4 Ror- 
Schach card be given the same weight or 
importance as the first response to that 
card? Fifth, our experience suggests that 
when the Rorschach and the HIT аге gv 
en to the same person, the HIT pulls а 
Breater percentage of responses which are 
related to ratings of psychopathology. 
Using the HIT protocols of the devel- 
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opment sample, a large number of con- 
tent measures and formal scores were 
related to clinical ratings of somatic pre- 
Occupation, depression, and suspicious- 
ness. (Endicott & Jortner, 1966; Endicott 
& Jortner, 1967; Endicott, Jortner, & 
Abramoff, 1969). Few formal scores were 
found to have descriminatory value and 
none of these held up on cross- 
replication. 

This paper describes content scoring 
systems designed to evaluate the states or 
traits of depression and suspiciousness. 
The development of these scoring systems 
led to the hypothesis that different de- 
grees of these states or traits are charac- 
terized by qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive differences in inkblot percepts. 


Method 


A battery of tests consisting of the 
HIT, WAIS, MMPI, and usually the TAT, 
was administered to two groups of pa- 
tients. The developmental sample was 90 
hospitalized psychiatric patients and the 
replication sample was 40 patients drawn 
from private practice. Shortly after the 
testing, the patients were interviewed and 
rated on 5-point scales of 42 variables in- 
cluding depression and suspiciousness. 


Depression 
The following 
were found to be p ‹ 
with the rated degree of depression; (De- 
ressive Content Scoring System d 
DCSSI): (a) Percepts which are directly 
described in terms of sadness, hopeless- 
ness, loneliness, gloom, ete.: (b Dead (or 
dying) humans; (c) Dead (or ying) ani- 
mals; (d) Remains of humans or animals, 
(e) Remains of objects due to violence 
(e.g, objects damaged by fire, flood, 
etc.); an (f) Soiled objects. In analyzing 
the various content scores it was found 
that some scores Were negatively related 
to rated depression. There was a good 
deal of evidence that these content cate- 
ies were most characteristic of subjects 
be mildly depressed and were 
Jatively infrequently by those 
i inimally or mark- 
Thus these categories 


diy depressed. 
ae cur vilinearly related to rated depres- 


HIT content categories 
ositively correlated 


е" 
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sion. We labeled this scoring system 
Depression Content Scoring System II 
(DCSII). It is composed of: (a) Black 
clouds; (b) Dead (or dying) plants; (c) 
Autumn leaves; (d) Responses associated 
with water damage (e.g., erosion); (e) Per- 
cepts described as “cold” or as giving the 
patient the “feeling of coldness”; and (f) 
Barren trees. 

The product moment correlations 
between the DCSSI and ratings of depres- 
sion in the developmental and the replica- 
tion samples were .32 and .55 respec- 
tively. The correlations for the DCSSII 
Scores and ratings of depression were 
-0.22 and -0.28 respectively in the same 
patient groups. 

Suspiciousness 

As with depression, two content 
scoring systems were developed for the 
HIT. The content categories comprising 
the first scoring system (Suspiciousness 
Content Scoring System I (SCSS I) cor- 
related positively with the rated suspi- 
ciousness 45 and .58 respectively in the 
two groups. These categories were: (a) 
Potential threats with a personal or self- 
referential quality; (b) Percepts described 
as being "evil," “sinister,” or “fiendish 
(с) People or animals described as being 
“sneaky,” “underhanded,” еїс.; (d) Peo- 
ple or animals attempting to influence 
others; (е) Miscellaneous masks; (f) Peo- 
ple being tortured or persecuted; (g) Dev- 
ils or demons; (h) Human faces, specifi- 
cally labeled a face; (i) Capes, cloaks, 
Cloaked figures, etc.; (j) Witches; (k) Cos- 
tumed figures; (1) People pointing; (m) 
Eyes only; (n) Eyes emphasized; (o) 
Clowns; (p) Animal faces. The second 
Scale, Suspiciousness Content Scoring 
System II (SCSSII)was found to be nega- 
tively correlated with rated Suspicousness 
(-0.38 and -0.23 respectively). The con- 
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tent categories are: (a) Concealed people 
or animals; (b) Shields; (c) Party masks; 
(d) Theatrical masks; (e) Clothing or 
cloth hung or draped over objects; (f) Ar- 
mor. 

By combining the two content scoring 
Systems for depression with an MMPI de- 
pression scale developed in the same 
study, a multiple correlation of .75 was 
obtained with clinical ratings of depres- 
sion in the cross-validation sample. In a 
similar fashion a multiple correlation of 
-69 was obtained with clinical ratings of 
suspiciousness for the cross-validation 
sample when the two content scoring 
systems for suspiciousness were used with 
a special suspiciousness scale developed 
for the MMPI. Thus, content measures de- 
rived from the HIT show considerable 
promise for use in studies evaluating de- 
pression and suspiciousness. The success 
of these measures suggests that numerous 
other psychological states and traits may 
be evaluated through the use of inkblot 
content. 
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Personality assessment is an ancient 
craft. It began in the dawn of man’s his- 
tory and as he rose from his preliterate 
culture the soothsayer, oracle and diviner 
provided assessments of both present and 
future behavior in friend and enemy. 
Soon this function was taken over by as- 
trologers, palmists and subsequently phre- 
nologists, physiognomists, crystal-ball ga- 
zers, fortune tellers, and tea-leaf readers. 
More recently we have seen the en- 
trance of somatotyping, interviewing, 
рон inventories, graphology, ink- 
i and other projective techniques. 
pony cognitive style, psychophysical 
i psychophysiologically based mea- 
n are entering the assessment arena. 
| Tsonality assessment has proven its met- 
: к d its survival value by living wi 
ch of these invaders, civilizing them, 
and absorbing them even as ancient China 
absorbed all its invaders. 
1 Some of the ancient techniques still 
ше their adherents today and one won- 
ers why despite the advent of more sci- 
entific methods, they still persist. Some 
of the practitioners of the ancient crafts 
seem to satisfy their customers SO well in 
clinic, court, industry, banking and gov- 
ernment that one must conclude that 
Since we do not have basic criteria by 
Which to judge the reliability and validity 
of personality assessment, gifted individu- 
als who utilize subjective intuitive evalua- 
tions of personality succeed; that is, re- 
ceive acceptance of their endeavor, Te- 
gardless of the particular technique they 

blame their success on. 
i In preparing this discussion 1 began to 
have a déja vu feeling, and in leafing 
through my bibliography discovered 
that in 1954, some 17 years 48° Į partici- 
1 р i “Newer 
порана ил, E ted 
ciation conven- 


American Psychological Asso 
tion, Washington, D.C., September, 


pated in a symposium of the New York 
State Psychological Association with 
Anne Anastasi and Donald Super on Cur- 
tent Theoretical and Practical Problems in 
Measurement in which Anne spoke on 
The Measurement of Abilities, Don on In- 
terests, and I on Personality. The sum- 
mary of my presentation indicates what 
was going on 17 years ago: (Zubin, 
1954). 

The conception of personality as rep- 
resenting the unique pattern of qualities 
of the individual is no more than a scien- 
tific model. If it has ceased being a useful 
model we ought to discard it. If it is still 


pands. As № 
personality as à 
thing; then it lost it 
fore it could recover, 
and its attitudes. It still 


measurable. Once they 


ї keeps motivation, 
ut of the pd 
ician's reach is the absence of an ex- 
ee independent of subjec- 
Had not 


e 
ized the criterion of chronologi- 
evelop the concept of mental 


as “intelligent” and “unintelligent.” Such 
i If-referred judgments charac- 
primitive measures. Height, 
warmth were evaluated 
efore objective measur- 
available. Invention of 
such impersona external criteria as yard- 
clocks, and thermome- 


sticks, balances, 

ters permitted science to transcend self- 
reference as а criterion. We have not yet 
found external criteria for measuring mo- 
tivation, feeling, and sentiment, which is 


————— s 
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why they, as well as certain of their as- 
pects which remain unanalyzed, are still 
unmeasurable. When external criteria are 
found by which to measure them, they 
can be set apart from the total impression 
of personality, to be studied as separate 
entities and (to be studied) in relation to 
other factors. 

Even if we were to vote personality 
out of existence, it would return to haunt 
us in some other form, as Knight Dunlap 
once said would happen if we exorcised 
the concept "emotion." Personality, it 
would seem, is here to stay. Let us look 
for a suitable model for it, from which 
testable hypotheses can be drawn. No 
matter what organizational principles 
may be postulated (needs, traits, etc.), 
personality is inferred from behavior. It 
might be interesting to classify observable 
behavior into its parts to recognize that 
sector for which a concept of personality 
is useful. Behavior includes parts which 
are overdetermined by biology and hence 
highly predictable, e.g., reflex action, im- 
printing, and other natively endowed be- 
haviors. It also is composed of parts that 
are over-determined culturally, e.g., lan- 
guage, food habits and dress, While these 
two types of overdetermined behavior are 
highly consistent and characteristic, they 
do not differentiate among individuals in 
the same social-cultural and biological 
subgroup. There is a third class of behav- 
iors, which may be regarded as accidental 
or erratic and unsystematic, which are 
not useful in prediction. The rest of 
behavior may be sampled for its useful- 
ness as measures of personality, What are 
the conclusions of our survey regarding 
this question? Personality measurement 
has borrowed and is borrowing heavily 
from four disciplines: differential psy- 
chology, psychopathology, personology, 
and psychophysiology. The first two 
fields have provided methods and con- 
cepts which have been helpful in screen- 
ing and actuarial prediction. But they 
have not proved sufficient for compre- 
hending the unique nature of personality. 
The new field of psychophysiology or 
brain function and the older but dormant 
personology are now the most promising 
hope of personality measurement. With 
the objective indicators of brain function 
Provided by simple psychophysical tests, 
and with the analysis of feeling and moti- 


vation provided by a scientific approach ` 


to the interview, personality is assured 
Some exciting developments even if it 
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never escapes from the very immediate 
threat of extinction by measurement, 
Whether measurement will ever render 
the concept of the uniqueness of person- 
ality superfluous is debatable. Recent 
development in psychophysiology and in 
personology indicate, however, that it is 
still capable of stimulating further efforts, 
What more could one ask of any model 
[p.163]? 

What progress has been made in per- 
sonality assessment since the 1954 
Symposium in the four models? 

As far as the differential model is con- 
cerned, it is still largely taken up with 
self-reporting inventories for its tech- 
niques and with factor analysis for its sta- 
tistical tool. The trait theory which it is 
largely occupied with has not lived up to 
the expectations of its constructors, The 
weak validity correlations lead one to 
conclude that there is something there, 
but not enough to warrant the great 
hopes of the earlier decades. The attempt 
to deal with underlying structures or state 
variables instead of overt traits, as is done 
by the psychodynamists, has led to even 
poorer validities. 

One way out of the dilemma of the 
low correlations characterizing the valid- 
ity of trait theory is to look for personal- 
ity profiles characterizing subgroup i; 
typology. While most factor-analytically 
minded personality researchers adhere to 
a continuity theory in personality traits, 
the possibility exists that discontinuities 
may appear, not so much in single traits, 
as in the multidimensional space charac- 
terizing the distribution of traits. Fortu- 
nately, considerable headway has been 
made in developing such measures as dS 
tance functions between points represent- 
ing individuals in hyper-space and power 
ful tools for decomposing mixtures 0 
populations into their subpopulations 
have recently been provided. These are 
techniques which have thus far prove | 
more useful in psychopathology, n 
their application to personality md 
ment seems quite apt (Fleiss & Zubin, 
1969). К 

The impact of psychopathology о 
personality assessment has always p 
productive since most personality © 
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cepts have emerged originally from at- 
tempts at classifying abnormal behavior. 
However, personality must now pay back 
its debt to psychopathology by providing 
assessment of the personality as distinct 
from psychopathology of the mentally 
disordered as Sjóbring has attempted to 
do (Sjóbring, 1963). Psychopathologists 
in the past have behaved like bookkeepers 
who had only red ink available. It is high 
time the assets of patients were counted 
as well as their liabilities! In this connec- 
tion, I would like to remind you of the 
recent study by Dohrenwend (Dohren- 
wend, 1971) who utilized some of the 
more systematic structured interviews for 
psychopathology developed by our bio- 
metricians. The community leaders whom 
he studied showed a high degree of 
bora and had their records 
а read blind, the usual verdict would 
have been that they were suffering from 
а] disorder. However, had a measure 
Е their assets been available, there would 
ve been no doubt about their correct 
classification, 
4 „Тһе hope that the clinically based pro- 
jective techniques would produce better 
ue of assessing personality has had a 
Vers don Despite the contin- 
oe of negative findings, projec- 
ive techniques, especially the Rorschach, 
are still prospering and the latter has even 
que birth to an objective format — the 
Holtzman Blots — (Holtzman, Thorpe, 
Swartz, & Herron, 1961) which yields 
high reliabilities and, it is claimed, also 
high validities. However, an examination 
of the bases for these claims indicate that 
is largely based on a content analysis of 
he protocol rather than on the formal 
Scores of the properties of the inkblot or, 
as Rorschachers call them, determinants 
(Zubin, Eron, & Schumer, 1965). Dr. 
pis Endicott has demonstrated the use- 
ulness of such content scoring for de- 
pression, in this symposium. 

The fact that Drs. Robert Spitzer and 
Jean Endicott of the Evaluation Section 
of our Biometrics Research Unit and Drs. 
Eugene Burdock and Anne Hardesty, for- 
mer members of our Unit have succeeded 
in developing systematic structured inter- 
Views which yield scores on dimensions of 
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psychopathology having hi iabili 
and validity should i rM M 
ality researchers to develop similar ap- 
proaches for personality. We are now at- 
tempting, with the help of Dr. O'Connell 
Dr. Jenness and Dr. Barrett, to accom 
plish for the Sjobring method what has 
already been done for psychopathology, 
that is, develop systematic structured in- 
terviewing. 

It is interesting to speculate on the re- 
lation between personality and psycho- 
pathology. Elsewhere (Zubin, 1965) I 
have pointed out that there are at least 
three relations possible: (a) identity, 
(b) interference, and (c) independence. 
Thus, personality and psychopathology 
may be regarded as one and the same, the 
personality of the schizophrenic being his 
psychopathology and vice versa. Or, the 
two may be independent i.e., anyone, re- 
gardless of his premorbid personality, 
could become mentally ill. Finally, 
psychopathology may represent an inter- 
ference with a developing personality. 
Until Sjóbring's method came along, it 
was difficult to decide among these three 
possibilities. The survey n Essen-Möller 
(1956) in 1947 and subsequently by 
Hagnell (1966) in 1957, of the opula- 
tion of Lundby near Lund, Sweden, by 
means of the Sjobring interview threw the 
weight of the evidence in the direction of 


independence between personality and 
ose who were free of 


Essen-Móller in 194 c 
a mental disorder in the succeeding 10 


years, had a distribution of personality 
scores in 1947, before becoming mentally 


ill, which was quite simi 
opulation that remained free of mental 


disorder. 
The personological model, too, has not 
lived up to its promise and though Exis- 


tentialism has developed in the mean time, 
Sensitivity Training and 
ps, the contribution of 
to scientific assessment 
is still in the future. Drs. 
Flapan and Schoenfeld's contribution be- 
longs hete and their intraself-dialogue for 
analyzing t conflicts promises 
well for the future. Unfortunately we 
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have no evidence yet for its reliability nor 
for its validity. It may still belong as do 
most personological attempts to the pre- 
scientific area of hunch gathering or 
hypothesis seeking. Once the concept 
emerges into the open, perhaps objective 
methods for dealing with it will become 
available (Flapan, 1969). 

The neurophysiological and psycho- 
physical approach seems to have devel- 
oped most prominently during the last 17 
years. Here we can place the work in cog- 
nitive style which is reflected in perceptu- 
al tasks which identify sharpeners and lev- 
elers, augmentors and reducers, field de- 
pendent vs. field independent, etc. This 
School has provided us with many new 
techniques which apparently differentiate 
people but the significance of such differ- 
entiation for personality remains in the 
future. 

Meantime, developments in the area of 
more direct brain functioning as revealed 
by evoked potentials, pupillography, reac- 
tion time, energy integration, auditory 
masking and localization techniques have 
begun to reveal concomitants of arousal, 
attention, anxiety, depression, uncertain- 
ty, thought disorder and other character- 
istic behaviors which may play an impor- 
tue role in the classification of personal- 
ity. 

All in all, the verdict regarding overall 
progress in the field of personality assess- 
ment is rather guarded at best or negative 
at worst. We should perhaps be brave 
enough to give up the concept of person- 
ality as obsolete and relegate it to the 
museum of discarded concepts like soul 
and will. However, the fault may be not 
with personality but with our criteria for 
evaluating it. Whenever we established 
limited specific criteria we usually suc- 
ceeded. Thus, screening devices for per- 
sonality adjustment in the war situation 
worked quite well. The same tests applied 
to life situations outside of military 
camps failed. Apparently life adjustment 
is too vague a criterion and has too many 

situational unknowns to permit good pre- 
diction. When we treat personality vari- 
ables like we do ability variables we tend 
to succeed, 

Why do we fail when we try to mea- 
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sure personality in general terms? Is it 
that personality is specific to situational 
variables or is there something else that 
we are overlooking? Walter Mischel 
(1968) in his recent book on personality 
assessment has made a cogent case for 
concluding that when stimulus conditions 
and treatment manipulations are either 
weak or ambiguous, then individual dif- 
ferences arising from past history in simi- 
lar situations (ie., personality) are most 
predictive of behavior. Thus in a study by 
Mischel and Staub (1965) when expectan- 
Cy of success was manipulated through 
simulation techniques, the prior history 
of the individual failed to be effective in 
prediction and instead was swamped by 
the effects of the manipulation. They 
conclude that when stimulus conditions 
are potent, predictions based on them 
alone are often better than those based 
on the knowledge of the individual's past 
behavior. 

This is reminiscent of the model which 
Zubin and Katz (1964) provided for the 
drug dosage curve affecting a given behav- 
ioral measure. Assuming that the drug 
tends to depress behavior, the perfor- 
mance before drug administration will re- 
flect the normal personality of the sub- 
ject. As the drug dosage increases, the 
universal depressive effect of the drug will 
begin to make itself felt until the flexion 
point in the dosage curve is reached. At 
that point, personality and drug effects 
are in balance. After that, the drug takes 
over until the behavior is completely ex- 
tinguished when the dosage overwhelms 
the subject. There is one caveat I would 
like to enter here, however. Even when a 
group of individuals is smothered by a po- 
tent stimulus condition, will not their re- 
sponse be at least partly determined by 
their personality characteristics? For ex- 
ample, will not those who have higher 
resistance to the depressive drug POLO, 
the flexion point longer and will no 
those who are accustomed to success in 
Mischel’s experiment still tend to be d 
ferently affected by a negative du 
placed upon their expectancies than kr E 
who are accustomed to failure? Goo n 
Mischel’s study is, it fails to demonstra? 
that the underlying personality traits. 
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they exist, have completely failed to 
function. 

Thus far, we have more or less limited 
ourselves to descriptive approaches to 
personality. This is as it should be for we 
must first delimit the field of discussion 
before going further. But we have had al- 
most 34 centuries of description of per 
sonality, and where did it get us? It is 
time we moved on to the causes of per- 
sonality development and then to under- 
standing and perhaps control. Here our 
science flaps its wings in a vacuum for we 
know nothing of the underlying causes of 
personality although we are rich in theory 
regarding such causes. Faced with such ig- 
norance the scientist turns to his imagina- 
tion and invents “as if^ causes in the 
form of scientific models, hopefully, test- 
able models. 

Dr. Kanfer has chosen as his approach, 
the learning theory model and stipulates 
that at least for behavior disorders, no 
general personality assessment is feasible 
or necessary. Instead, a careful inventory 
of target symptoms or behaviors is estab- 
lished by direct observation, and an anal- 
ysis is made of the contingencies in which 
such behavior occurs and a determination 
of what maintains it. How these behaviors 
developed is of little concern to i 
Armed with this information, learning 
theory principles are invoked to eliminate 
the target behaviors. Similar analyses 
could be made of the kind of systematic 
behavior which characterizes children, 
Students, adults, etc., with reference to 
important aspects of life situations. Fol- 
lowing the old adage that the past behav- 
ior is the best prediction of the future, ап 
analysis of behavioral characteristics at 
Various stages of development cou be- 
come a way of testing the adequacy 9 
the choice of variables for behavior 
analysis by noting whether they have рте" 
dictive validity. 

To digress for a moment into the field 
of psychopathology, I have often won- 
dered why the best prediction of out. 
come of mental disorder is the premor id 
personality, Is it possible that all patients 
get well, and the reason why we do not 
recognize this fact is that after the illness 
departs the patient returns to 
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bid personality. If that was poor he will 
still look sick despite the disappearance 
of the illness. Whether the end result of 
such behavioral analyses would wind up 
with the kind of traits that we have inher- 
ited from the past of personality research 
is at least debatable, but it certainly of- 
fers a new challenge and a clean slate. Per- 
haps a taxonomy of environmental. con- 
tingencies will be needed before progress 
can be made. 

This leads me to an alternative model 
of etiology for personality — the ecologi- 
cal model. Just as the learning theory 
model assumes that you are what you 
learn and that reinforcement holds the 
key to personality, the ecological model 
states that the environment is all — you 
are merely a node in the wave of ecologi- 
cal forces that impinge on you. If you are 
to understand the origin of your person- 
ality you must investigate the ecological 
niche which you occupy Im the world, 
Your personality will be moulded by the 
parameters of your ecological niche. 
Thus, some niches will produce delin- 
quents, some schizophrenics, others pro- 
duce scholars and still others produce ex- 
ecutives, and the development of such 
individuals is to be sought in the charac- 


teristics of the niche, all other things 


ing equal. 

Р third model is zn developmental 

which stipulates that rsonality is 
E at the interfaces Doon the 
various stages of development from the 
moment of fertilization of the ovum 
through the intrauterine stage, neonatal, 
childhood, adulthood and 


senium. In passing 
presence 0! 


cipation from family £ 
Sat wil occur and the dependency atti- 
tudes that develop. Isolation experience 
in passing from adulthood to the senium 
will determine the type of adjustment to 
The next model is the genetic model, 
which stipulates that the genes determine 
the fate of the personality, SO that if you 


ee 
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do not have the predisposition for being 
an introvert, don't try to be one, you'll 
never make it! 

The next model is the internal environ- 
ment model which stipulates that your in- 
ternal metabolism and body fluids deter- 
mine personality. Excess hippuric acid is 
essential for executives and other bio- 
chemical components such as noradrena- 
line will determine one’s mood swings. 
Perhaps the most avid proponent of the 
role of the internal environment in per- 
sonality is Roger Williams, erstwhile pres- 
ident of the American Chemical Society, 
who has described his point of view in his 
book, Biochemical Individuality | (Wil- 
liams, 1956). 

The final scientific model, is the neu- 
rophysiological or brain function model 
which stipulates that the way one proces- 
ses information is the key to his personal- 
ity. Here, most of our information comes 
from psychopathology, but the cognitive 
style approach we discussed earlier falls 
into this category. 

It can be seen that the kind of assess- 
ment of personality that one undertakes 
will depend upon the etiological model he 
adopts. But in addition to providing mod- 
els for personality itself, we must also 
provide a model or models for the devel- 
opment of assessment techniques, i.e., the 
criteria for evaluation, 

Unfortunately, little progress has been 
made in the provision of such criteria, 
and except for the general route of fol- 
low-up studies, little discussion exists in 
the literature. Why should this be so? Per- 
haps the answer lies in the fact that each 
Scientific model must provide its own cri- 
leria, 

Thus, for the ecological model, certain 
expectancies may be postulated for the 
variety of niches that man occupies eco- 
logically. An evaluation. of personality 
will then consist of determining how well 
à given subject lives up to these normative 
expectancies, Unfortunately a taxonomy 
of ecological factors describing the niche 
is not yet available and therefore such cri- 
teria are still in the future. 

„Тһе developmental model’s criteria 
Will be determined by how well the indi- 
vidual has progressed through the various 
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stages. Life history methods and other de- 
velopmental techniques are most urgently 
needed to test the various hypotheses em- 
anating from this model. Similarly, the 
learning theory model demands a better 
taxonomy of behavioral contingencies so 
as to be able to transcend the specific lime 
its of any given situation. i 
The genetic model will have to be fil 
ted with criteria that will measure the be- 
havioral characteristics attributable to 
genotype as opposed to phenotype. The 
internal environment will develop criteria 
which will reflect the importance for bes 
havior of the various substances now vys - 
ing for biochemical influences on behave _ 
ior. The neurophysiological model will 
similarly have to develop criteria for 
gauging the importance for behavior of 
the various indexes of brain function and - 
processing of information, 
Furthermore, the tools we use for test- ^ 
ing hypotheses emanating from these 
models will be dictated by the models 
themselves. The ecological model must be: 
tested by culture dependent techniques — 
such as the interview or observational а 
proach since it is the cultural-soci 
physical milieu we are concerned with: 
The learning theory and developmental 
models can be tested by culture fair tech- 
niques which have equivalents across cul- 
tures e.g., greeting behavior for testing 
friendliness, grieving behavior for examin- 
ing of mood, etc. The genetic, intern 
environment and neurophysiological 
models must be tested by culture-free ' 
techniques, e.g., biochemical tests, karyo- 
types and psychophysical and physiologie 
cal laboratory techniques. I have often 
wondered whether drug-dosage response 
curves with regard to standard behavioi 
tests might not yield a better classifica- 
tion of personality than the current ap- 
proaches, А 
Before summarizing, let me point out 
that there are several trends in personality 
assessment which are not represented in i 
this symposium and which should at least 
be: mentioned even though time is m 
available for their discussion. I refer 0 
George Kelly’s Personal Constructs ang 
his Grid method for delving into he 
ceptual value system of an individual. 
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This seems to have caught on more rapid- 
ly abroad, especially in England. 

Ап older trend in assessment which 
has not been utilized as much as it might 
is the notion of moderator and suppressor 
variables by which populations can be se- 
lected for whom certain tests are valid as 
distinct from those for whom they are 
not valid, e.g., correlation for compul- 
sives between aptitude scores and college 
grades, but not for noncompulsives. The 
implications of Piaget’s developmental 
stage theory for other groups besides chil- 
dren seems to be a cognitive-personality 
model which is in need of furthering. 
Rotter’s thrust in the direction of Focus 
of Control in which internal vs. external 
foci of control also was not mentioned. 
The lift given by computers to typologi- 
cal analysis may make possible techniques 
undreamed of earlier and, of course, the 
whole issue of morality of personality as- 
sessment and the ethical problems it gen- 
erates need attention. However, to 
With all of these issues would have re- 
quired either a special workshop or a spe 
cial conference. 


Summary 


. Perhaps the day of the grand imperial- 
istic global theories of personality is over. 
The trails which the great pioneers 

through the forest were good enough for 
their day but are too primitive to cary 
today’s scientific traffic. We need a more 
testable model than that which the pio- 


кы provided. ligh fils 
erhaps ality, like light, 
ps personality. Jot e 


more then one scientific model. 
the particle theory of light and the com- 
Plementary wave theory reflect the 
struments used in the experiments 
gave rise to them, so too, in personality 
research, the model is highly dependent 
on the instruments used in the expen 
ments that give rise to it. Thus, 25 Fi 
and Pearson (1970) point out: { 
Several personalities тау be constructed: 
that conceived by the self, that observ 
by lay associates, that based on adequacy 
of performance, that inferred by experts 
ftom a psychodynamic view pols) 5 at 
derived from psychophysiologica in e 
etc, ... We seem to be approaching t 
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limits of what can be achieved by measur- 
ing operations derived from current 
assumptions and orientations. The time is 
ripe for giant steps, for bold reorganiza- 
tions of our thinking for creative innova- 
tions in the constructing of personality 
and its measurement [p. 77]. 

I suspect that the etiological approach 
to personality development is a good 
candidate for the next step and | offer 


and neurophysiol 
points for x new endeavor. 


: Doin, 1963 


and the social scien- 
R. Christie (Eds), 
prychology, New 
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Role-Playing Effects on Rorschach Scoring and Interpretation’ 
RICHARD Н. DANA, JEAN М. DANA 
University of Arkansas 
and 


PHILIP E. COMER 
West Virginia University 


Summary: Female Rorschach examinees role-pla: 
ments to their own standard, abbreviated protocols. In resp: 
ers made modest scoring errors of a magnitude c 
were unaffected in their report writing. Ratings made 


yed hostile, sexy, and neutral accompani- 
onse to these roles, male examin- 
onsistent with experimenter-bias effects but 
by the examinees suggested that the 


examiners were perceived as reacting to the role-playing. 


_Masling (1966) reports that subject- 
bias, or the effect of the subject’s role 
behavior in the outcomes of projective 
testing, is prevalent and of significance 
comparable to the experimenter-bias ef- 
fect. Three, paid, female college students 
were administered the Rorschach and 
then learned а 30-response version 0 
their own record to be presented to ex- 
aminers under hostile, sexy, and neutral 
role-playing conditions. Six male examin- 
ers administered Rorschachs to subjects 
who presented the three roles. Bach sub- 
ject subsequently rated each examiner 
and themselves on three seven-point 
Scales for liking, nervousness, and defen- 
Siveness, and on nine Semantic Differ- 
ential variables. The resultant Rorschachs 
Were scored and interpreted by the exam- 
iners. Independently, reliable rescorings 
and criterion reports were prepares 
criterion and examiner reports were reli- 
ably analysed for concepts present in 
them. Determinant scoring errors 4 
agreements or disagreements in concepts 
Were obtained for each examiner. 

Using a Latin Square design for role, 
role-players, and order, the results indi- 
cated that the role-players played their 
roles with marginally differential exper- 
tise (р < 10), with a nonsignificant but 
directionally consistent trend for scoring 
errors (p < .10) that did not appear or 
agreements or disagreement in concept 
1 Comple University. Thanks 
are duco the examiner subjects who Mee 


the decepti 
ption (after the fact 
25 а bona fide nae experience which it was 


usage, Using 2x3 analyses of variance for 
the ratings, the subjects’ reactions to the 
examiners did not differ as a function of 
role. However, the subjects did project 
highly significant examiner reactions to 
their roles. The Semantic Differential 
results, coupled with projections of the 
examiners’ reactions to them, Lr qe 
that the role-playi was perceived by the 
subjects as being ¢ fective, 

with am! us stimuli, role- 
playing has only modest effects on scor- 
ing and no deb influence on report 


5, 
ers apparently remained the primary re 
ferrent for the subjects. 
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Abbreviated Mf and Sj Scales for the MMPI 


JOHN R. GRAHAM! and HAROLD E. SCHROEDER 
Kent State University 


Summary: In order to abbreviate the Mf and Si scales of the MMPI, 31 items were selected 
as representative of the factor dimensions of the two scales. Regression equations were 
developed to predict standard scale scores from the abbreviated scales for a sample of. 
psychiatric patients and then cross-validated on a similar but independent sample. The 
correlations between predicted and actual standard scores for the two scales compared 
favorably with previously reported reliability coefficients for the standard scales. It was 
concluded that the addition of 20 items to the 71 item Mini-Mult allows for accurate 
prediction of standard scale scores for the additional two scales. 


Until the recent development of the 
Mini-Mult (Kincannon, 1968) no abbrevi- 
ated form of the MMPI existed from 
which the standard scores could be pre- 
dicted reliably. Kincannon utilized previ- 
ously reported factor analyses of the 
MMPI scales to reduce the item pool to 
71 items. He demonstrated that the ab- 
breviated scales could predict accurately 
the standard scores for psychiatric inpa- 
tients. Subsequent research has confirmed 
the usefulness of the instrument with 
psychiatric patients (Lacks, 1970) but has 
questioned its accuracy in predicting 
standard scores for delinquent adoles- 
cents (Armentrout & Rouzer, 1970) and 
for normal college students (Armentrout, 
1970). 

Thus, it would appear that the Mini- 
Mult is a useful instrument with at least 
Some populations. One problem in utiliz- 
ing the instrument, however, is that no 
abbreviated scales are available for the 
Masculinity-femininity (5) and Social In- 
troversion (0) scales. Although Kincan- 
non did not state his reasons for not in- 
cluding Scales 5 and 0 in his study, one 
important consideration might have been 
that no factor analyses had been per- 
formed on the two scales at the time of 
the construction of the Mini-Mult. Since 
Scales 5 and 0 are considered to be im- 
portant and useful by many clinicians and 
tesearchers, it would be valuable to pre- 
dict scores for these scales from the ab- 
1 Requests for reprints should be sent to John 


R. Graham, Department of Psychology, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 44240. 


breviated test. The purpose of this study 
was to develop abbreviated scales for 5 
and 0, utilizing procedures similar to 
those used by Kincannon for the other 
MMPI scales. 


Method 


Subjects 

Two groups of Ss were utilized in the 
study, an equation-development group 
and a cross-validation group. The equa- 
tion-development group consisted of 49 
psychiatric inpatients and 69 psychiatric 
outpatients. Age ranged from 16 to 6l 
years (median = 40) and formal education 
ranged from 3 to 17 years (median = 11). 
Females accounted for 56% of the Ss; 
35% of the Ss were married, 29% were 
single, and 36% were separated, divorced, 
or widowed. " f 

The cross-validation group consisted 0 
50 psychiatric inpatients and 50 psychiat- 
ric outpatients. For this group, age Т 
from 14 to 71 years (median = 37) ey 
formal education ranged from 4 to р 
years (median = 12). One-half of um 
were female; 44% were married, 2 
were single, and 32% were separated, 
divorced, or widowed. 


Procedure 

For both Scales 5 and 0 the same р 
cedure was followed for selecting ДЕП 
for the abbreviated scales. Item eee 
was based primarily on a study tha k 
ported the factor structures of ШП 
scales (Graham, Schroeder, & did 
1971). For each scale the factor loa E 
for each item were examined and 
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Table 1 


MMPI Item Numbers (Group Form) 
for Abbreviated 5 and 0 Scales 


Scale 5 Scale 0 
69 67% 
87 99 
99 1H 

132 119 
134* 1248 
144 172 
179 180? 
2172 201* 
219 231 
254 254 
261 267 
278 316? 
280 3578 
383* 
451 
469 
547 
549 


* [tem already appears in Mini-Mult. 


items that loaded higher than 40 on one 
or more of the factors for a scale were 
maintained. The item pool Was further re- 
duced by giving preference to items at 
already appeared in abbreviated scales of 
the Mini-Mult (Kincannon, 1968). An at- 
tempt was made to maintain the same 
proportion of items in each factor in the 
abbreviated scales as in the standart 
Scales. Finally, no item in the abbreviated 
Scales was allowed to represent more than 
four items in a factor from the standard 
Scales. 

. The selection procedure y 
items for Scale 5 and 18 items 


jelded 13 
for Scale 
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0. Of the total of 31 items, 11 items from 
Scale 5 and 11 items from Scale 0 did not 
already appear in the Mini-Mult. Two 
items appeared in both abbreviated scales. 
Thus, the addition of abbreviated scales 
for 5 and 0 to the Mini-Mult would in- 
crease its length from 71 items to 91 
items. The MMPI item numbers (Group 
Form) for the two abbreviated scales are 
presented in Table 1. 

For the equation-development group, 
each MMPI protocol was scored for both 
standard and abbreviated Scales 5 and 0. 
In addition to correlating the two sets of 
raw scores for each scale, a regression 
equation was determined for predicting 
the standard scores from the abbreviated 
scores for each scale. 

For the cross-validation group, again 
each MMPI protocol was scored for both 
the standard and abbreviated Scales 5 and 
0. The regression equation developed on 
the first group of Ss was then utilized to 
predict standard scores from abbreviated 
scores for each scale for the second group 


of Ss. 


Results 


For the equation-development group, 
the Pearson product moment correlation 
coefficients between the standard and ab- 
breviated scores Were 79 (p < 01) for 
Scale 5 and .84 (p < д1) for Scale 0. 
Table 2 presents the standard score equiv- 
alents of the abbreviated scores for the 
two scales, as derived from the regression 
equations. 

The Pearson product moment correla- 
tion coefficient between the predicted 
standard scores and the actual standard 
scores for scale 5 in the cross-validation 
group Was . < .01), while the corres- 
ponding value for Scale 0 in that group 
was.1(p« 01. O, i 

In order to determine if the abbrevi- 
ated scales tended to underestimate Or 
overestimate the standard scores, means 
and standard deviations Were calculated 
for each set of scores. The means for the 


predicted an 
Scale 5 were 
tively, and the stan 
5.94 and 8.05, respe 
abbreviated scale ten 


d actual standard scores for 
29.76 and 30.04 respec- 
dard deviations were 
ctively. Although the 
ded to underestimate 
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Table 2 


Conversion Table for the 
Prediction of Standard MMPI Raw Scores 
(Scales 5 and 0) 
from the Abbreviated Scales. 


Standard Scale 
Raw Scores 


Abbreviated Scale 
Raw Scores 


М Qo. ARETE ta OM) es 


the standard Scores, the difference be- 


а Ше үе еа was quite small and 

not statistically significant (t = 0.75; 
df = 99; p > :05). For Scale 0 the means 
for the predicted and actual standard 
Scores were 3240 and 31.32, respec- 
tively, and the standard deviations were 
7.62 and 9.31, respectively. The differ- 
ence between the two means was barely 
significant statistically (t = 2.02; df = 99; 
р< 05). 


Abbreviated Mf and Si Scales for the MMPI 


Discussion 


The results of this study are consistent. 
with those of Kincannon (1968), who: 
demonstrated that the utilization of fac- 
tor analysis as the basis for selecting items | 
for abbreviated scales allowed for accu 
rate prediction of standard MMPI scales, 
The correlations between predicted and 
actual scores in this study were not only | 
Statistically significant, but they were 
high enough to be of practical impor | 
tance. Although the correlations were not 
quite as high as those reported by Kincan 
non for the other clinical scales, it should | 
be remembered that the standard Scales 5 
and 0 tend to be less reliable than most | 
other clinical scales (Dahlstrom & Welsh, | 
1960). 

The ability of the abbreviated scales to 
predict the standard scale scores is espe- 
cially impressive when the correlations 
between the two sets of scores are com 
pared with previously reported reliability 
coefficients for the standard scales (Dahl 
strom & Welsh, 1960). For Scale 5, the Û 
reported test-retest reliability coefficients 
for various deviant groups range from .15 
to .80 and the internal consistency coeffi- | 
cients range from .43 to .83. For Scale 0, 
only one test-retest coefficient (.78) and 
one internal consistency coefficient (.66) 
have been reported. Clearly, the correla ! 
tions in the present study fall at the up 
per limits of the reliability ranges. Thus, | 
the abbreviated scales developed in this 
study were able to predict the standard 
scale scores with an accuracy comparable 
to the reliability of the standard scales. 

The comparability of means for 
predicted and actual standard scores for 
Scale 5 suggests that there was no si 
cant tendency for the abbreviated scale 10 
overestimate or underestimate the stan 
ard scores, Although the difference be 
tween means for the predicted and act 
Scale 0 scores was significant at the 4 
level, with the abbreviated scale tending 
to overestimate the standard scores, d 
difference was small and probably se д 
clinically significant. If the raw ico t 
converted to T-scores, utilizing p 
norms (Hathaway & McKinley, ! or 
the difference between the means E 
Scale 0 corresponds to two 750 
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points, It is unlikely that such a small dif- 
ference would influence important clini- 
cal inferences or decisions. 

In general, the motivation for develop- 
ing abbreviated scales is to reduce the 
time required for test administration. In 
this respect, the present study can be 
judged as highly successful. By adding 20 
items to the 71 existing Mini-Mult items, 
accurate scores for Scales 5 and 0 of the 
MMPI can be generated. For clinicians 
and researchers who might find these two 
scales useful, the abbreviated scales offer 
a sound and economical way of obtaining 
the measures. 

‘A word of caution is in order for those 
who would use the abbreviated scales. 
Recent research has indicated that the 
original Mini-Mult scales are less accurate 
when used for populations different from 
the one on which the scales were devel- 
oped (Armentrout, 1970; Armentrout & 
Rouzer, 1970). The same is likely to be 
true for the scales developed in this 
study. If the scales are to be used with 
groups of Ss different from those utilized 
in this study (psychiatric inpatients and 
outpatients), different regression equa- 
tions and transformation tables should be 
developed. 
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A Comparison of the TAT, CAT and CAT-H 
Among Second Grade Girls 


BEATRICE MYLER, ARTHUR ROSENKRANTZ and GEORGE HOLMES 
William S. Hall Psychiatric Institute 


Summary: The TAT, CAT and CAT-H were administered to second grade girls and com- 
pared in terms of psychological usefulness on four dependent measures. The dependent 
measures were (a) Transcendence Index, (b) Word Count, (c) Response Organization and 


(d) Response Creativity. The results indicated that the 


instruments for this age group. 


This study attempts to examine three 
projective techniques with young chil- 
dren, the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT), the Children's Apperception Test 
(CAT), and the “human” equivalent of 
the CAT called the CAT-H. The study is 
primarily concerned with a comparison of 
the psychological usefulness of these 
three projective instruments, usefulness 
being defined in terms of a number of 
dependent measures or criteria. 

A few comparisons among these in- 
struments have already been made, Light 
(1955), using 75 fourth and fifth graders, 
presented five CAT and five TAT cards 
alternately on a screen. The children’s 
written stories were scored for length, 
feelings, conflicts, outcomes, themes and 
figures introduced. Light reported a supe- 
riority of human cards except with refer- 
ence to story length and number of out- 
comes. Thus, Light suggests that at least 
with this age group human figures are su- 
perior in most respects for the purposes 
of projective testing, although other rele- 
vant stimulus dimensions involved were 
not controlled in his study. It does not 
present a meaningful comparison between 
human and animal figures but rather be- 
tween the TAT and the CAT for this age 
group. 

Do animal or human figures evoke a 
more clinically useful response? Some 
theorists have assumed that animal stim- 
uli tend to be of greater diagnostic value 
for children than human figures. The CAT 
is based on this somewhat questionable 
assumption. A plethora of studies have at- 
tempted to test this hypothesis but have 
yielded somewhat contradictory results. 


CAT and CAT-H were more useful 


Bills (1950) found that, on most of the 
measures he used, animal cards were supe- 
rior to human cards. Methodologically it 
should be noted that his pictures were 
not matched for content, stimulus value 
and other relevant dimensions. Biersdorf 
and Marcuse (1953) refer to numerous 
studies reporting the superiority of ani- 
mal over human figures in eliciting projec- 
ted stories from children. In all of these 
studies comparing animal and human fig- 
ures the scene and situation as well as the 
figures were varied (Mainord & Marcuse, 
1954). Other authors have used more 
carefully controlled procedures. Furuya 
(1957) working with first, fourth and 
sixth graders found superior productivity 
of human to animal pictures at all age 
levels employed. Armstrong (1954) also 
found that human pictures evoked more 
verbs, nouns and ego-related words in 
first, second and third graders. She found 
that human figures elicited more verbali- 
zations which went beyond a descriptive 
level. Boyd and Mandler (1955) reported 
that animal pictures facilitate the expres- 
sion of ego-involvement, particularly 0 
negative affect; however, the overwhelm- 
ing productive effect of human stimulus 
stories fails to support the general theo- 
retical assumption of children's primary 
identification with animals. It should be 
pointed out that Furuya, Armstrong, an 
Boyd and Mandler were not using the 
TAT, CAT and CAT-H in their analyses. 
In response to this animal-human d 
controversy, Bellak introduced t ? 
CAT-H. The CAT-H stimuli were an 
structed so as to mirror the CAT ү S 

closely as possible, the difference being 
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that the central figure and context is 
human, After a study of the two forms, 
Haworth (1966) felt that they were gen- 
erally equivalent but that the level of 
үе varied from card to card. 
euringer and Livesay (1970) comi ared 
the CAT and cu eus of 
evoked projective fantasy using five in- 
dices of productivity. Their results indi- 
cate that there is little to suggest a choice 
between the two tests in terms of stimu- 
lating fantasy production. It therefore ap- 
pears that human уз. animal figure con- 
tent is not as important as contrasting 
other stimulus dimensions in the produc- 
tion of projective data. A comparison be- 
tween CAT уз. CAT-H (differences in 
human-animal dimension) and TAT ys. 
CAT-H (differences in various other di- 
mensions holding the human-animal di- 
mension constant) would shed some light 
on this contention. 

Based on this summary of the relevant 
research literature the following hypothe- 
ses were made: 

1. A comparison between the CAT 
and CAT-H should reveal minimal 
differences on most of the depend- 
ent measures chosen (Neuringer & 
Livesay, 1970). 

2. A comparison between the TAT 
and CAT should suggest that the 
TAT is the more useful instrument 
(Light, 1955) as measured by the 
dependent measures chosen. 

3. Previous comparisons between the 
TAT and CAT-H have not been 
done. Since the CATH was con 
structed with the problems of child- 
hood in mind and it also uses 
human figures, it should be the 
more useful instrument as measured 
by the criteria chosen in the study. 


Method 


Sixty second grad 
ted from two elementar 
in socio-economic status. 
dren were of average intelligence aù deter- 
mined by previous schoo testing. Each 5 
was given the entire Children's Appercep- 
tion Test (CAT), the entire Children s Ap- 
perception Test with human figures 
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(CAT-H), and the first 10 cards of the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). 

Four adult female Fs administered the 
battery of tests. Each E had а predesig- 
nated sequence of presentation for each 
child. There were six possible predesig- 
nated sequences of presentations to cover 
all possible orders of administration. This 
order counterbalancing was done to pre- 
vent nuisance factors such as fatigue from 
influencing the dependent measures. 

Each 5 was asked four questions dur- 
ing the administration of the projective 
devices: (2) "What's happening?" 
(b) “What happened before?" (c) "What's 
going to happen next?" (d) "That's very 
good. Can you tell me anything more 
about this picture?” Every response was 
recorded on tape and then completely 
transcribed. The transcripts were scored 
in terms of two common indices of pro- 
ductivity: number of words and the 
Transcendence Index (Weisskopf, 1950). 
In addition, two other measures of useful- 
ness, “creativity” and "organization" of 
responses, were obtained. 

From the transcripts Initial Word 
Counts (IWC) were found for each child. 
The IWC was based on the response to 
the first question, “What's happening? 
Each word in the response Was counted, 
including articles, repetitions and contrac- 
tions which were counted as two words, 
Each child received average IWCs for the 
TAT, for the CAT and for the CAT-H. A 
second measure of word count productiv- 
ity was also calculated for each $. The 
Interim Word Count (ITWC) was based 
on the tota remaining verbal responses 
(responses to the second, third and fourth 
questions. The TWC measure was ob- 
tained for each of the Sson all cards pre- 
sented, as was the IWC measure, An anal- 
ysis of the other measure of productivity, 
Weisskopf's Transcendence Index, gave an 
indication of psychological involvement 
and usefulness of the projective material. 
Two research assistants Were required to 
independently score every child's re- 
sponse on this index. The mean of the 
research assistant ratings for each S was 


used in the statist [ 
reliability was found to be very high 


(94). 
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442 TAT, CAT, and CAT-H and Second Grade Girly 
Table 1 
Analyses of Variance on the Five Dependent Measures 
RRA 
Dependent Bg Source df MS F p 

Transcendence Index | Treatment 2 d 5.54 323 05 
Error 118 1.72 

Initial Word Count Treatment 2 679.63 6.88 01 
Error 118 98.72 

Interim Word Count Treatment 2 171.98 2.04 N.S. 
Error 118 84.26 

Creativity Treatment 2 54.54 7.75 01 
Error 118 7.03 

Organization Treatment 2 140.01 7.00 01 
Error 118 19.99 

| 2 in 


Three research assistants read each Ss 
responses and rated each picture for “сте- 
ativity” and “organization.” The mean 
Score for each S was used in the statistical 
analysis. Inter-rater reliability was calcu- 
lated (А, and R, = -74; Ra and R3 = 81; 
Ку and R; = 77). The rating for each of 
the two factors was based on a seven- 
point scale. A 1 rating on the Creativity 
Scale denoted only a listing of the charac- 
ters pictured and a 7 rating included the 
introduction of additional characters as 
well as unusual or unfamiliar activities. 
Responses, such as telling of a monkey 
being stalked, cooked and eaten by a lion, 
Were considered unfamiliar activity. Sim- 
ilarly, a 1 rating on the Organization 
Scale indicated listings of characteristics 
and objects only and a 7 rating indicated 
a tightly knit Story in logical sequence 
with a past, present and future. 


Results 


In order to consider the specific hy- 
potheses to which this study addresses 
itself, a number of analyses of variance 
were calculated. These were one-way an- 
alyses of variance with repeated measures, 
The treatment conditions were the TAT, 


CAT, and the CAT-H. For every depend- 
ent variable, except the Interim Word 
Count, there was a significant F value, as 
shown in Table 1. The first Be 
this study attempted to examine pro- 
posed that the CAT and the CAT-H 
would not be significantly different on 
the dependent measures chosen. po 
hypothesis was strongly supported by 
Tukey post hoc comparisons which re- 
vealed no difference on any of the de- 
pendent measures for these two instru- 
ments (See Table 2). aan 

The second hypothesis indicated tha 
comparison between the TAT and er 
would reveal that the TAT is the m 
useful instrument. This hypothesis e 
not supported, but rather on every n 
ure used the TAT was less effective b 
the CAT (See Table 2). Tukey post ge 
comparisons revealed, however, that e 
for the Transcendence Index and for T 
Initial Word Count were these differene 
statistically significant. 

The third hypothesis suggest 
since the CAT-H не о 

nger Ss, it should be тог 
the ТАТ. There is some data to suppor 


ed that 


ted for 
] than 
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Table 2 


Post Hoc Comparisons of the Five Dependent Measures 


Tukey’s Honest 
Significant 


Dependent Measures 
Difference 


Transcendence Index 
Initial Word Count 
Interim Word Count 


Creativity 


Organization 


this hypothesis. Tukey post hoc compari- 
sons revealed that the CAT-H was signifi- 
cantly different from the TAT using the 
Transcendence Index as a dependent 
pe The CAT-H, therefore, pro- 

| raced more useful psychological data 
үш: ТАТ. ‘Although the comparison 
h пе Initial Word Count was not statis- 
ically significant it approached signifi- 
cance implying that the CAT-H was more 
productive on this measure. 


Discussion 
fior contrast to the work of Furuya 
ү 57), Boyd and Mandler (1955), and 
ТОШЕП. (1954), it appears as though 
ү. stimulus dimension of animal or 
human figures in clinical projective test- 
ing (TAT, CAT, CAT-H) is not very 
Сапе in terms of influencing pro- 
пасу The lack of any difference 
ound between the CAT and the CAT-H 
(which are essentially equivalent forms of 
ue same test) verifies this point of view. 
his supports the work of Neuringer and 
Livesay (1970). 

С The comparison 

AT revealed essential 
a more productive ins 
age group. This is in contra: 
of Light (1955) who used b 
girls and found that these ol 


oth boys and 
der Ss identi- 


studies appears to be the agi 
Possibly, fl 


Tentatively, then, 


Biersdorf, К. R., & Marcu: 


Furuya, K 


Haworth, M. К. Th 
Light, B. H. Comparativ 


be more suitable for the 


CAT-H appear to 
younger second and third grade child 
while the TAT appears to be more useful 
with the fourth and fifth grade child, 
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Verbal Productivity and Transcendence 


МАХ PROLA ' 
к York College 
City University of New York 


Summary 


transcendence that have been found in TAT productions, 
Я 
The results, indicating that transcendence occurs 


TAT tions, are consistent with the hypothesis that 
individual differences in verbal output. ay 


was developed and tested experimentally. 
mainly in the latter halves of TAT descrip 
transcendence is a byproduct of 


A recent review (Prola, 1972 of 
ү оин Transcendence ТШ 
ОГ кор, 1950) suggested the need for 
a rch to clarify the relationship 
Кыса transcendence and verbal pro- 
А ivity. Lindzey and Silverman (1959) 
peered a correlation of .84 between 
eae and the number of words 
Prol in constructing TAT stories and 
ie (1970) found a correlation of .76 
o een transcendence and the number 

p used to describe TAT pictures. 
ae correlation between verbal produc- 
ам and transcendence in TAT stories is 
(19 ec as Lindzey and Silverman 
wl point oüt, for words are the 
a = through which transcendence is 
d essed. The instructions to create à 
у explico invite the subject to tran- 
үт en picture’s stimulus attributes, 
dod ecause most of the materi thus 
dm ns is transcendent, à substantial 
ie relation between transcendence and 
the total number of words in TAT stories 
is to be expected. 
E However, when the instructions ask 
(we a description of the TAT pictures 
| eisskopf, 1950), transcendence occurs 
ШАУ to the instructions. Most of the 
RU is descriptive, rather than tran- 
Sih and there is much less reason to 
dm an association between the WO 
\ uud Under these conditions © 
th inistration, there arises the possibility 
s transcendence simply Ё 
yproduct of verbal productivity. T 

A hypothetical model of how individ- 
ual differences in verbal productivity may 
result in associated differences in tran- 


1 
Division of Counseling and Student 


Development. 


In an attempt to explain the high correlations between verbal productivity and 


a model of the response process 


scendence in TAT descriptions was devel- 
oped. In accordance with the instruc- 


tions, the subject’s initial response tends 


to consist mainly of an enumeration of 


the picture’s outstanding elements, but as 


these become exhausted, he begins to 
ber of associative, 


make an increasing num 
transcendent statements. Becoming grad- 
ually satiated with the objective stimulus 
properties of the picture, the subject 
moves from description to interpretation. 
Persons with high verbal productivity, 
having moved through the initial process 
of description, but still motivated to ver- 
balize, will proceed further into the stage 
of interpretation and thus produce more 
transcendence than persons with low ver- 
bal productivity, who will cease respond- 
ing earlier in the sequence, when eir 
responses still consist mainly of descrip- 


tion. 

If this formulation of the response 
process is valid, there should be less tran- 
scendence in the beginning of a 
description than there is towards its end. 

investigate the validity of the explana- 

thered in an earlier 
were reanalyzed to 
rmit a comparison of the amount of 
transcendence found in the first halves of 
TAT descriptions with the amount found 
in the second halves. 


Method 


Subjects and Procedure 

sixty male college students individ- 
ually were administered ten TAT cards 
with instructions to describe the pictures. 
Two sets of ten TAT pictures were used: 
30 Ss were administered cards 1, 3GF, 


6GF, TBM, SBM, 10, 12F, 13B, 14, and 
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15; the remaining 30 Ss were admin- 
istered cards 3BM, 5, 6BM, 7GF, 8GF, 
9BM, 12M, ІЗМЕ, 17G, and 20. Respon- 
ses were tape recorded, transcribed ver- 
batim, and scored for verbal productivity 
and transcendence. 

A count of the number of words in a 
sample of 200 descriptions was used to 
derive the average number of words per 
typed line, which then served as a basis 
for estimating the total number of words 
in the remaining descriptions. Each de- 
scription was divided in half with respect 
to the number of words in it, and each 
half scored for transcendence. The scor- 
ing process consisted of counting the 
number of statements concerning feel- 
ings, persons, events, etc. which are not 
Objectively present in the TAT stimuli, 
and yielded two scores for each S: the 
number of transcendent statements in the 
first halves of his descriptions and the 
number of transcendent statements in the 
second halves of his descriptions. (Details 
of the scoring procedure and its reliability 
can be found in Prola, 1970, 1972; 
Weisskopf, 1950.) 


Results and Discussion 
As indicated in Table l, the mean 
number of transcendent statements in the 
latter halves of TAT descriptions signif- 
icantly exceeds the amount found in the 
first halves. Only eight Ss failed to show 
evidence of such increase. 

The results of this study therefore are 
consistent with the model of the response 
process formulated here and, by infer- 
ence, with the hypothesis that transcen- 
dence is a consequence of individual dif- 
ferences in verbal productivity. A conver- 
Sion of the f ratio into a correlational in- 
dex yields a biserial ғ of -80, indicating 
that approximately two thirds of the vari- 
ance in transcendence is accounted for by 
its location in the description, ie., the 
first half or the second half. Considering 
that the division of the TAT descriptions 
into halves on the basis of word count is a 
relatively crude approach to testing the 
validity of the model, the observed mag- 
nitude of the effect is considerable, and 
calls for further research. A more direct 


Verbal Productivity and Transcendeng 
Table 1 


Comparison of the Number of 
Transcendent Statements in the 
First and Second Halves of 

TAT Descriptions 


Transcendent Statements 


Pa 
First |Second 
Halves | Halves 

Mean 20.92 | 29.87 

Standard 

Deviation | 14.90 | 18.18 


test of the hypothesis that verbal produc 
tivity accounts for most of the variance in 
transcendence can be obtained by us 
independently derived measures of 
two variables, or by experimenta 
manipulating verbal output and obse 
its effect on transcendence. Resear 
this nature presently is being conduci 

by the author. ] 
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An Exploratory Investigation of Three Self-Other Orientation Measures 


DONALD P. FLAMMER! and LEAH MATAS? 
University of Manitoba 


Summary: A new non-verbal, multidimensional approach to self-concept measurement 
(SOO tasks) was compared to one representative of the traditional verbal measurement 
approach. Both self-concept measures and an anxiety measure were administered to 25 boys 
and 23 girls, Correlations between the measures were generally disappointing but typically 


more positive for the girls. 

variance common to the self-co 

non-verbal approach to self-con 

Some tentative hypotheses reg: 

discussed. 

One important personality variable 
receiving wide attention in the literature 
as a determinant of behavior is the self- 
concept. As this variable has gained in 
prominence so to has the number of mea- 
sures purporting to assess self-concept 
increased, These self-concept instruments 
take many forms: for example, adjective 
check lists, Q sorts, teacher and peer 
ratings, projective pictures, and self- 
report questionnaires. The validity of 
most available self-concept instruments 
has typically been evaluated only in terms 
of how well the instrument discriminates 
groups on the basis of predictions expec- 
ted from self theory. As discussed by 
Wylie (1968), however, an adequate 
assessment of validity cannot be fulfilled 
until self-concept instruments are system- 
atically studied as to (а) the degree to 
Which’ they are influenced by irrelevant 
response determiners, (b) their internal 
factor structure, and, (с) their intercor- 
relations with other self-concept mea- 
sures, 

Since social desirability and similar 
types of response set appear to be diffi- 
culties quite inherent in all verbal instru- 
ments measuring personality variables, an 
easily-scored, non-verbal instrument for 
self-concept measurement would seem 
valuable. A promising attempt in this 
direction has been offered by 
Henderson, and Ziller м 


ho revel ori 
tized several studies using both a СШ” 
Henderson, & Ziller, 


dren's form (Long, Hende 

1970) and an adult form (Ziller, 1969) of 
their multidimensional self-concept mea- 
sure, the Self-Other Orientation tasks. In 


The question of methods variance overshadowing any trait 
ncept measures was viewed as needing further study, since à 
cept measurement could avoid the problems of response set. 
arding the SOO tasks and sex differences in self-concept were 


general results from their investigations 
are very much in line with раска ех- 
pected from self theory ( ч Hender- 
son, & Ziller, 1967; Long & nderson, 
1968, 1970; Long, Ziller & Henderson, 
1968; Long, Ziller, & Bankes, 1970). 

The purpose of this initial exploratory 
study was to further evaluate the poten- 
tial of this non-verbal measurement ар- 
proach by comparing results obtained on 
this instrument with those from а pular 
self-concept measure of the self-report 
type. Further, results from both instru- 
ments were correlated with a measure of 


anxiety. 


Method 
Subjects 
The Ss were fourth grade students en- 
rolled in a public elementary school in 


girls with a mean 


months. All Ss were 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory 


SEI), Children's Manifest. Anxiety Scale 
(CMAS). and three measures from the 
Self-Other Orientation (SOO) tasks. 


Measures 

The SEL was devised for elementary 
school children as a measure of the child's 
personal judgement of worthiness that is 
expressed in the attitudes the child holds 
toward himself (Coopersmith, 1967) 
Besides a total Esteem score, the SEI also 
provides scores on the following sub- 
scales: General Self-related to general 
feelings of adequacy and self-satisfaction; 
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Social Self-related to feelings of adequacy 
in social situations, particularly those 
involving peer interactions; Home Self- 
related to feelings of adequacy and value 
in one's family interactions; Academic 
Self-related to feelings of adequacy and 
achievement in the scholastic area. 

The CMAS was developed by Castane- 
da, McCandless and Palermo (1956) as an 
index of the general anxiety level present 
in elementary school children, 

The SOO tasks were developed on the 
assumption that the self-concept develops 
out of relations with others in a social 
context. Hence, the overall self-concept is 
viewed as consisting of various compo- 
nents which represent an individual's 
unique schemata for grouping himself in 
relations with others. To date, there are 
separate SOO tasks to measure ten com- 
ponents of self-other orientation. The 

+ measurement approach requires the child 
to select and arrange symbols (circles) to 
represent his conceptions of himself in re- 
lations with others. In the present study, 
those self-other schemata seen as most 
closely resembling the dimension mea- 
sured by the SEI were social self-esteem, 
Social interest, and inclusion. 

Social self-esteem (SSE). SSE, defined 
as the child’s concept of his value or im- 
portance in comparison with others, was 
measured by presenting the 5 with six 
identical circles arranged in a row and a 
list of Significant others including the self. 
Ss were required to arrange these persons 
in the circles, with each person assigned a 
different circle. There were six SSE tasks 
with different sets of significant others. 
The SSE score was derived from the 
placement of the self, with higher scores 
associated with circles to the left. Sum- 
ming the six SSE tasks would produce 
Scores ranging from 0 to 36. The split-half 
reliability of the SSE for the present sam- 
ple (N = 48) was .86. 

Social Interest. Social interest or de- 
pendency was defined as the degree to 
Which the child perceives himself as part 
of à group of others, as opposed to a per- 
ception of the self as an individual. This 
task consisted of three circles represent- 
ing people (sometimes labeled parents, 
teachers, and friends) arranged at the 


Three Self-Other Orientation Measura 


apexes of an imaginary triangle. Ss 
required to draw a circle represent 
themselves anywhere on the page. A 
cle placed within the boundaries of 
imaginary triangle represented social ї 
terest, and received a score of one; circle 
outside the triangle received a zero s 
Six social interest tasks, varying the 100 
tion of the other persons, were present 
The split-half reliability of the social ine 
terest task for the total sample was 

Inclusion. Inclusion concerns the de 
velopment of social boundaries and 100 
ting the self within rather than without 
the social field; it has to do with whei 
or not a relationship between self 
others exists. Although this construct 
pears similar to social interest, previ 
studies show inclusion to be represe 
tive of a different region concerning $ 
other orientation. The inclusion 
required the S to select one small circle 
stand for the self. Choice of a @ 
within the large circle, indicating im 
sion, was scored one; while choice 6 
circle outside was given a score of Zero; 
total of eight separate inclusion tasks 
were administered. The split-half reliabil 
ity for the total sample was .72. 1 


Results and Discussion. 


Means, standard deviations and 
relations between all variables were @ 
puted for the total sample as well a$ 
boys and girls separately. Only on 
SSE task was there any significant mean 
score difference between the sexes, V 
boys scoring higher (p < .05). COM 
tions among the three SOO tasks 
positive but very minimal (7% rd 
from .01 to .08, N = 48). These е 
suggest that each task was possibly 
suring some rather distinct region Ol 
other orientation. However, since ) 
ponents are theoretically related t 
overall self-concept dimension, it 
be expected that the correlations am 
these tasks be higher than those repo» 
in this study. 

Correlations among all scales 
SEI showed the SEI subscales to be 
icantly related to one another and t 
total score (rs ranged from .29 to б 
05) for the total sample; analysis | 
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though showed this finding for the girls 
only. Apparently, self-report esteem for 
these girls involved a "generalized" feel- 
ing of adequacy and self-satisfaction. 
That is, it seemed that a girl who was 

` satisfied with herself in one area tended 
to be similarly satisfied in most all areas. 
No such generalization of adequacy ex- 
isted for the boys, however. While their 
SEI sub-scale scores were, as expected, re- 
lated to the total esteem score (rs ranged 
from .46 to .88, р < .05), only the sub- 
scale scores of Academic Self and General 
Self showed a significant relation (r = 55, 
p<.01). The remaining correlations were 
in the expected positive direction. From 
these findings, it could be hypothesized 
that an overall level of expressed esteem. 
for the boys was a result of a “cumula- 
tive” sense of adequacy in several areas. 
In contrast to the girls, boys who ex- 
pressed self-satisfaction in one SEI area 
did not necessarily generalize this feeling 
to other areas. 

Findings concerning the relationship 
between the SEI areas and the three SOO 
components were generally disappointing, 
but revealed obvious sex differences. 
Whereas there were few significant rela- 
tions between these two domains, the 
results were typically more positive for 
the girls, It was expected that SSE would 
show the strongest relation to the SEI di- 
mensions, The results, however, showed 
SSE to have a significant relation only to 
the girls’ Home Self scores (r = 51, P 
.05), although moderate correlations 
appeared for the girls’ Social Self (r = 34, 
n.s.) and total SEI (r = .32, rts.) Scores. 


< and girls, | 
conclu 
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Based on this analysis, it could be suggest- 
ed that a girl's generalized feeling of 
expressed adequacy is related to the de- 
gree to which she conceives of herself as 
within rather than without her specific 
social field. Possibly, esteem for girls is 
more related to the social environment 
than is the case for boys, who may be 
more concerned with developing an au- 
tonomous, independent sense of self. 

In order to further investigate the 
domains measured by the SOO tasks, the 
relationship between these measures and 
an anxiety measure was ex lored, Previ- 
ous studies have generally found the self 
concept-anxiety relation to be signif- 
icantly negative, while the question of sex 
differences has revealed contradictory 
findings. Present results add to the con- 


fusing picture, А negative relation 
sient scales and the CMAS 


between the SEI 
was found for the (rs ranged. from 
48 to -.73, p < 05), but not for the 
boys (rs ranged from .19 to «31, n). 

relations were even 


The SOO 
less definite for both boys and girls, For 


the girls, CMAS scores showed te, 
Eis not significant, relations with In- 


lusion (r = -.32), Social Interest (7 * «.29) 

My Eh (r= E ). For the boys, correla- 

tions ranged from «02 to -22 (p = пх). 
On the — of this tl 

is, i appear 

лш ж me ron 

neg ҮЛ It to be too 

regarding the se 


tation measurement 
pies mi jit be a result 
ditional verbal — Аи 


On the other hand, only а negative rela- n 
боп between the boy SSE AMES an beu уке" common to the dif- 
pelt scores Ce EE е ure research should 


ound—completely opposite of what Was 
expected. Conelaviont between the Social 
Interest and SEI scales showed no signif 
icant relations for either boys or girls. In 
contrast, Inclusion scores, for t to 

sample and the girls, were related to Gen- 
eral Self (p < .05), Home Self (р $ 20 
Academic Self (p< 05). and total SEI 

.01). Interestingly though. 

these HE "e found 5 the boys. 
While in a positive direction, their Inc к 
sion—SEI relationship was only minimat- 


none of q 


ferent measures. Fut 
tely assess the validity of this 
resa gens ch to self-concept mea- 


using larger, more heterogene- 
and лог analytic tech- 


SOO tasks have d 
the basis of self " 
uestion still remains 

t, if an , these various tasks 
of ОЛЕ The n sults of this study 


asuring? The re 
pe) also S ution against generalizing 
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esteem in one area to other areas, espe- 
cially without regard for sex differences. 
As such, this study would support a 
multi-dimensional approach to self-con- 
cept theory and measurement. 


1 Now at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center. 


2 Now at the University of Minnesota. 
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Personality and Fears 
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Summary: 
introversion (E) and neuroticism 
groups of 20 Ss each were constituted 
Е low N. A fear survey schedule and ti 


analysis of variance, total fear scores Were a sign 


phobic fears were a significant function of nei 
ional significance levels. Correlational analyses on the full sample 


except that a statistically significant though slight (6 percent) 


effect approached conventi 
confirmed these findings, 


proportion of extreme fear variance was accoun! 


Two “super-factors” in the measured 
personality domain are extraversion-intro- 
version (E) and neuroticism (№) (Wiggins, 
1968). They seem to represent the two 
most pervasive sources of variance in per- 
py. They have also been shown to 
| profoundly involved їп а wide range of 
earning, motivational and perceptual 
phenomena (Eysenck, 1967). 

t A topic of growing concern to con- 
рано psychologists is human fear, 
acing what many putative pundits of the 
mass media claim is a general increasing 
fearfulness in society, particularly urban 
pee Much psychological research on 
ear in recent years has derived from clini- 
cal concerns for the treatment or therapy 
of phobias, Some limited amounts of data 
have been reported on personality and 
background (eg. familial) factors in fear 
(Hannah, Storm, & Caird, 1965; Mealiea 
& Farley, 1971). The latter authors found 
significant birth order factors in eX 
pressed fear. The former authors reported 
extraversion and neuroticism contribu- 
tions to expressed fear, with neuroticism 
(lability) being positively related to total 
fear score and incidence of extreme fears 
on a fear survey schedule, and with intro- 
Version rather than extraversion being sig 
nificantly associated with total fear score, 
and with no significant relationship © 

extraversion-introversion to the incidence 
of extreme or phobic fears. These results 
Suggested that fears tend to be more 
marked in introverted, labile (high N) pet- 
sons than in extraverted, stable (low N) 


and 
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The contribution to self-reported fears of individual differences in extraversion- 
(N) was studied in 102 female college students. Four 
— high E high N, high E low N, low E high N, and low 
he Eysenck Personality Inventory were employed. By 


ificant function of У but not E. Extreme or 
ither personality dimensions, though the V 


table by N. 


individuals. The variance in fear scores ac- 
counted for by neuroticism was greater 
than that accounted for by extraversion- 
introversion. Taking the two personality 
dimensions together, then, it would be 
predicted that, at least where total fear 
scores are concerned, the rank order of 
mean scores from highest to lowest would 
be — labile introverts (eN), labile extra- 
verts (EN), stable introverts (en) and 
stable extraverts (En). The present study 
tested this prediction, and also to some 
extent represented a cross-validation of 
the Hannah, Storm, and Caird (1965) ге- 


sults. 
Method 


ed and two female students 
duate educational psychol- 
sed as Ss (mean age = 
Hannah, Storm, and 
Caird (1965) employed the Maudsley Per- 
sonality Inventory (MPI) (Eysenck, 1959) 
and the 73 item fear survey schedule of 
and Lang (1964). The somewhat 
improved version of the MPI, the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI) (Eysenck & 
Eysenck, 1963) was used in the present 
study. Also, а longer (88 item) version of 
the fear survey schedule (Wolpe, 1969) 
was used. These two measures were ad- 
ministered and scored so as to yield an E 
score, N score, total fear score (TF) and 
extreme fear (EF) score. A high E score 
indicated extraverted characteristics and a 
high M score indicated lability. The Ss 
rated each item of the fear survey as to 


——— ss 


One hundr 
in an undergra 
ogy course were U 
21.48. SD = 3.29). 
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Table | 
Analysis of Variance of the Total Fear Scores As a Function of E and N — 


Personality апа | 


MS F 
Е 768.80 768.80 0.4743 
N 26864.45 26864.45 16.5742 
ExN 361.25 361.25 2228 
123185.30 1620.86 | 


fear arousal value using a 5-point scale 


ranging from “not at all” (1) to “very 
much" (5). The total fear score was ob- 
tained for each 5 by summing her ratings 
of all the items. The extreme fear score 
represented the number of items a S rated 
in the fifth category (“very much"). 


Results 


To test the predictions outlined above, 
four groups of 20 Ss each were consti- 
luted from the 102 Ss, such that one 

oup was high on E and N (EN), another 

ow on / and N (en), another high on E 
and low on (En), and a fourth low on E 
and high on N (eN). The prediction was 

1 TF scores would decrease in the 
order eN, EN, en, and En, In light of the 
Hannah, Storm, and Caird (1965) results 
noted above, the prediction was less clear 

te EF scores were concerned. 

е mean TF scores for the four 
Broups were eN — 204.35, EN = 202.40, 
en = 171.95, and En = 161.50. This order 
of means is in perfect accord with predic- 
tion. Analysis of variance of these data 
аге summarized in Table 1. 

From Table 1 it is clear that the 7F 
Scores are a significant function of neu- 
roticism, but not extraversion, and that 

re is no significant interaction of E 
and N where TF scores are concerned. 
The EF scores were likewise analyzed. 
Here the means were eN = 5.55, EN = 
7.45, en = 4.50, En = 3.10. The analysis 
of Variance of these data yielded nonsig- 
nificant F ratios for E(F = 0.0260), for 


МЕ = 3.0402) and for the E x N. in 
action (F = 1.1354) with 1 and 76 dj 
each effect. 

Hannah, Storm, and Caird (196 
analyzed their data by Pearson pro 
moment correlations computed betw 
E, N and fear scores. Accordingly, asi 
lar analysis was performed on the рге 
data using the full sample of 102 
These results, with the comparable co 
lations from Hannah, Storm, and € 
reported in parentheses, were: E а d 
r. =- 17, № (r. = - .14); E and BÊ Î 
= 07, NS, (r.= - .06); N and TF, r. 
p < .001, (r. = 41); Nand EF, r. = 
< .02, (r. = .30), E and №, r. =- 14 
(r = - .17). Although Hannah, Storm, 
Caird based their correlations on am 
male and female Canadian sample 
and second year psychology classes 
results are remarkably similar to thos 
tained in the present study. Beca 
their large sample size, all their 
tions except that of E and EF were 
icant. 


Discussion 

Of the two ‘super-factors’ of E 
in the measured personality domain, 
N seems to contribute significan 
self-reported fears. Extraverts and 
verts do not seem to differ in expa 
fear, at least as presently analyze 
though Hannah, Storm, and com X 
a significant correlation of - .14! n 
E and total fear scores, the variance 
less than 2% represented here is ne 


| 
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ible, and the significance obtained a 
unction of their very large sample size. 
Although E and № were themselves signif- 
icantly correlated in the Hannah, Storm, 
and Caird report (ғ. =- .17), such a slight 
but statistically significant negative corre- 
lation has often been found with the MPI 
(Farley, 1970). However, the EPI, as used 
in the present report, has generally 
yielded nonsignificant correlations of E 
and N (Farley, 1967, 1968, 1970), and 
such was the case in the present data, The 
lack of significant association between Æ 
and N obviously facilitates assessing the 
relative contribution of each to the fear 
Scores. . 

The strong contribution of M to the 
total fear score would be expected from 
most theoretical analyses of neuroticism 
and anxiety, That is, an integral part of 
anxiety and neuroticism would be en- 
hanced fear of a wide range of stimuli. 
The total fear score represents such a 
sampling of stimuli. (It should be noted 
parenthetically that there is little possibil- 
ity that the neuroticism and total fear 
score relationship is due to social desira- 
bility responding. That is, it might be 
argued that low N scores would be due to 
Social desirability responding, and that 
Such a response set would also lead to 
reduced acknowledgement of fears, thus 
perhaps producing the V and total fear 
score relationship. However, Farley and 
Mealiea (1971) have reported no signifi- 
cant contribution of social desirability 
responding to the p ie: ы ut 
ere.) Extreme or phobic few 

also be greater in labile or anxious Ss. Al 
though the present analysis of variance үч 
extreme fears indicated no significant 
effect at conventional significance levels, 
the F ratio of 3.0402 had an at 
Probability of Jess than .10, and the Б 
son correlation on the full sample of 1 
Ss between N and extreme fears pud 
hificant at less than .05. These 
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taken along with the comparable ones of 
Hannah, Storm, and Caird, suggest that M 
contributes but slightly to extreme or 
phobic fears, 
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Development of a Comparison Level Scale 
For the College Test-Taking Situation! 


C. R. SNYDER? 
University of Kansas 


Summary: A comparison level scale (CLS) for the college test-taking situation was de rel 
oped. Results showed that the CLS (1) correlated positively and significantly with students x 
choice of comparison level in the classroom-related experimental situation, (2) correlated 
positively and significantly with a more general achievement motivation scale, (3) related 
significantly more strongly to performance on a classroom-type verbal learning task tham 
general achievement scale, (4) predicted experimental classroom-related performance be- 
yond that which would be expected because of aptitude, and (5) related most strongly to 
self-reported attention during the experimental classroom-related situation. 


The principal methods for inferring 
the achievement motive, McClelland's 
1951) projective technique and Edwards’ 
1959, 1967) self-report inventories, de- 
fine the achievement concept in rather 
Pp terms; that is, they estimate the 
з achievement motivation “generally,” 
without «A to a specific achievement 
situation. There is no reported scale, how- 
ever, which is specifically designed to esti- 
mate an achievement type of motivation 
in the college test-taking situation. The 
Purpose of the present series of studies, 
then, was to develop and validate a situa. 
tionally specific achievement-related 
c: for the college test-taking situa- 
оп, 

Holmes and Tyler (1968) have noted 
that specific reference joints, such as 
Peers, provide critical information in the 
Accurate self-report of achievement moti- 
vation. Therefore, one potential way of 
measuring the situationally specific 
achievement motivation may be to ascer- 
lain a student's comparison level in the 
college test-taking situation. The first 
Step, then, in the present series of studies, 


1 Based on a dissertation submitted to Vander- 
bilt University in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree. The research 
Was supported by Fel owship 1 FO 
1-MH-47820-1 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 


2 Appreciation is extended to the dissertation 
committee for their assistance in the Present 
К: Bruce Bloxom, Keith Clayton, Martin 

atahn (chairman), Joseph Lappin, and Hans 
see The author also wishes to thank Susan 
Snyder for her assistance in developing and 
Scoring the initial CLS items. 


was to (1) develop on a theoretical b 
series of questionnaire items des | 
tap a student's comparison level 
college test-taking situation, and (2 
form an item analysis in order to 
best psychometric items for the Com 
son Level Scale (CLS). 

After theoretically deriving the 
of the CLS (i.e., choosing items bei 
they were thought to tap a student's. 
parison level in the college test-ta 
uation), the following hypotheses 
postulated in order to test the theol 
basis of the CLS: 


Hypothesis 1 

Scores on the CLS should j 
level of comparison which students d 
in a test-taking situation in. their ai 
classes. Because the CLS was deve 
to measure the ec genis 1 
comparison level in college test-taking 
E scores on the CLS should p 
the level against which they wish to 
pare their performance in a given © 
room test-taking situation. 


Hypothesis 2 


test-taking situation as measured 
CLS should correlate positively | 
more general achievement motival 

measured by the Motivation to 50@ 
(MTS) subscale of Edwards T. и 
Inventory (EPI) (Edwards, 1967). $ 
cause the CLS purports to be a ; 
type of achievement scale spec 
college test-taking situation, it sho! 
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mlate positively with a more general 
achievement scale. 


Hypothesis 3 

Students’ CLS scores should relate 
more strongly to classroom-type verbal 
learning performance than the more gen- 
eral achievement motive as measured by 
the MTS scale. Previous results have 
shown that the achievement motive gen- 
erally enhances classroom-type perform 
ance (Klinger, 1966), Considering that 
the previous measures of achievement 
were general in nature, it follows that a 
situationally specific measure of achieve- 
ment such as desired comparison level in 
the classroom testing situation (the CLS) 
should relate more strongly to classroom- 
lype performance. 


Hypothesis 4 

Students’ CLS scores should predict 
classroom-type performance beyond pro- 
Jections attributable to aptitude, as meas 
ured by verbal and math Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) scores. The general 
achievement motive has typically corre: 
lated moderately with classroomty, 
performance without controlling for 
effects of aptitude. Because of the 
Correlation between the achievement 
Motive and intelligence, it follows that 
the higher achievement motive Ss also 
have better study skills and a higher le 
of academic competence (Kestenbaum & 
Weiner, 1970). By partialling out the ine 
fluence of aptitude, i.e, by means of verb- 
Ҹ and math SAT scores, it can be ascer- 
lüned whether a specific achievement 
Motive has an effect in the 
lype testing situation beyond that which 
Would be expected because of differences 
in intelligence. 


Hypothesis 5 

Students’ CLS scores should corres 
Batively with test anxiety as 

by the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 

(STAI) (Spielberger, Gorsuch, & Lushene, 


1969 N shown that 
59). Previous research has MI 


к anxiety correlates aot 

neral achievement motive 

1976 1960; Kestenbsum e ice 
; Raphelson, 1957). 

the CLS is a particular type of M 
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ment scale for the college test- situs 
ation, a negative correlation should -h ob- 


tained between the STAI and the CLS. 
Method 
Experiment 1: Item Analysis of CLS 
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456 Comparison Level Scale for the College Test-Taking Situati 
Table 1 
The Comparison Level Scale (CLS) 


Directions: A number of statements which students have used to describe themselves! 
are given below. Read each statement and circle the appropriate number to the right of 
each statement to indicate how you feel regarding your performance in the colleg 
test-taking situation. There are no right or wrong answers, so give the answer which 
best describes your feelings regarding test-taking situations. Your answers will be kepl 


confidential. в 
z 5 $ 
E aR 
«алба 
1. I compare my test scores with those of the "top" students ....... 1-249 
2. In actual practice, I am satisfied to perform as well as the "average" 
SUGDEN TUBE ........................ 1.2.23 
3. I prefer a low level of comparison because I can easily surpass it ... 1 2 3 4 
4. I'm not satisfied unless I do as well as the “top” students ........ 1 20088 
5. In the course in which I’m taking this questionnaire, my goalisa "C" 1 2 3 4 
б. I enjoy comparing myself with the “top” students.............. 1,23 
7. 1 compare myself with “poor” students ...................... 1 2:382 
8. I want to do better than the "average" зїшйепї................. 1234 
9. I prefer comparing myself with "poor" students because I can 
опаа 1.22222 
10. My goals are lower than those of. iy POSES AK vu edu LOIS OUS 1.21304 


11. In most of my courses, I try to make “‘A’s” ................... 123 


12. Like members of my peer group, I compare myself with “poor” 
students 


13. I prefer a high level of comparison because I am better motivated 

osont E AORN A RT 123 
14. My goals are higher than those of my peers ................... 1.2.34 
15. А low level of comparison is satisfying to те .................. 


16. I don't compare myself with the "top" students because I will do 
ОВОО Вап deve wills буы... m rm rrr 1 


17. To do as well as the “average” student is good enough for me ..... 


Often W Ww 


(continued) 
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The Comparison Level Scale (CLS) (continued) 


H 
В § ЕБ 
LEE 
18. If I have studied sufficiently, I 
icien! j “top” 
DS y, I compare myself with the “top 
- hdl OT 34 
E I'm interested in comparing my grades with those of others ....... T2334 
20. І enjoy a class in which the competition isstiff cee 192. SA 
21. Because I’m a competitive person, I would prefer a high level of 
comparison 
ИОТ у олу зш E 1,284 
IT oet satisfaction ; 
22. I ge t satisfaction in comparing myself with poorer students’ 
performance .... 49e АЕА 1234 
23. Because I'm not highly motivated to succeed in class, I prefer to 
Я compare myself with "average" students «. «sett 1234 
4. I get more gratification from comparing my performance witha 
low rather than an average or high level of comparison. «esses 1234 
IHE 
E 


3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, and 24 are 
LS is then the total of all twenty-four items. Higher 
level. 


Note:-- The scores on items 2, 
reversed, and the score on the € 
scores denote a desire for a higher comparison 


Katahn (1970) to 


t Ss on the modified by Snyder & 
d the CLS, The 


of previous Vanderbil‏ 17% م 
ask. The low standard consisted of the estimate test anxiety, an‏ 
performance of the bottom 17% of previ- booklets were handed out and collected‏ 
Ss. Ss could choose either the low or by the teaching assistants in each Intro-‏ = 
m level of comparison, and their choice ductory Psychology section in order to‏ 
ol comparison level in this test-taking i Ss‏ 
үре of situation was correlated Wi‏ 
eir scores on the CLS. test booklet and the subs‏ 
mental task. Additionally,‏ 
and math SAT scores were obtained from‏ 
the Psychological and Counseling Center.‏ 
Katahn & Branham (1968) developed‏ 
rbal learning task‏ 
potential similar-‏ 
in the typical‏ 


Experiment 3: 

b of Hypotheses 2, 3, 4, and 5, 

nd Affective Correlates of the C 

Р All Vanderbilt students in the four the present complex ve 
all sections of Introductory Psychology in order to maximize its pot 

Were administered a booklet at the begin- ity to the learning process 1 

vee of the semester, consisting of the classroom. € 
TS subscale of the EPI, the STA! as verbal learning task 


Performance on this complex 
has correlated as 
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strongly with grade point averages as have 
verbal SAT scores? Furthermore, per- 
formance on the complex verbal learning 
task has correlated significantly with the 
Ss' semester grade point averages (r 7 .43, 
p < .01) and the Ss’ grades in Introduc- 
tory Psychology (r = .42, p < .01) (Ray, 
Katahn, & Snyder, 1971). The learning 
task consists of 16 items covering Hullian 
learning theory, and 14 questions based 
upon the information items. For exam- 
ple, one information item is: “Condition- 
ing is the process by which a stimulus 
comes to elicit a response it did not for- 
merly elicit.” The related fill-in-the-blank 
type question is: “_____ is the process 
by which a stimulus comes to elicit a re- 
sponse it did not formerly elicit.” Simi- 
larly, all questions leave a blank for the 
appropriate answer on each question. All 
information and question items took up 
two lines of space on slides, and were pre- 
sented visually on a screen to groups of 
six to ten Ss in a classroom in the psy- 
chology department. 

Each $ had a booklet with a self-report 
scale and an answer sheet for each of the 
three trials. At the beginning of each trial, 
the M ewe о a self-report scale consist- 
ing of the words scornful, shy, angry, joy- 
ful, ashamed, fearful, discouraged, irri- 
tated, and attentive. The S could vary his 
response from 1 to 9, with 1 denoting 
little and 9 denoting strongly the degree 
to which each word was descriptive of his 
experience at that moment in the experi- 
mental situation. These affects represent 
the words with a high factor loading for 
"ud F the a factors of the Differential 

motion Scale (DES) developed on 

Vanderbilt S8. The ongoing ока 
affects were included in the present study 
in order to provide further information 
on the correlates of the CLS in the class- 
room-related experimental situation. 

_ Three trials were given. Each trial con- 
sisted of (a) allowing the S 60 seconds in 
3 Unpubli 
Katahn, “Effects of tst anxiety and ano ава М. 
ing instructions on acquisition, retention, and 

eneralization of complex verbal material,” 


anderbilt University, 1970. Available upon re- 
quest from the author. 


4 Unpublished paper by C. Izard, “The differ- 
ential emotion scale," Vanderbilt University, 
1971. Available upon request from the author. 
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which to complete the self-report scal 
(b) presenting the 16 information ite 
each visible for eight seconds, and (с) pre} 
senting the 14 fill-in-the-blank type ques 
tions, each visible for eight seconds, with| 
instructions to write the answer. The 
order of information items was constant 
over the three trials, while the question 
were randomized so as to minimize serial 
learning. Similarly, the order of self. 
report words was randomized over trial] 
in order to minimize the occurrence of 4 
simple checking response. | 


Results and Discussion 


Item Analysis of CLS 
The Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirabik 
ity Scale correlated nonsignificantly 
(r = - .04) with the total score of the orig: 
nal 28 items of the CLS, and it was there: 
fore concluded that response on the cls 
could not be explained in terms of social 
desirability as measured by the Crowne 
Marlowe scale. An item analysis (Guil: 
ford, 1956) was performed on the origi 
al 28 items. All items correlated signifi 
cantly (p < .05) with the total score 0 
the other items (item-remainder correia: 
tion) and the alpha reliability coefficient 
was .86. However, four items were dis 
carded in order to retain items that corte 
lated beyond the .001 level with tlt. 
total Therefore, these 24 items welt 
entered in a final item analysis, and 
items maintained an item-remainder p 
relation significant at the .001 level. (do 
final alpha reliability coefficient for 
CLS was .87. Scores on the final form P 
the CLS ranged from a low of 4 
ing the S lowest in his desired compan a 
level) to a high of 95. The mean score > 
the final CLS was 75.65, with a standa 
deviation of 9.98. Scores were norem 
distributed around the mean. M 
then, the pool of items develope dent 
theoretical basis to pen а stuce 
comparison level in the colle; 
анне generally exceeded the we 
psychometric considerations (the Еа 
metric validity) for a self-report sca'e- 
Hypothesis 1 


The CLS correlated significant 0 
positively (r = .52, p < .01) wit 


ge test-taking 
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dents’ choice of comparison level in the 
classroom-related experimental situation. 
Assuming that this experimental situation 
is similar to the actual college testing situ- 
ation, the CLS stands as a valid measure 
for estimating the level against which stu- 
dents wish to compare their performance 
ina college test-like situation. 


Hypothesis 2 

The MTS scale and the CLS correlated 
positively and significantly (r = 37,p< 
001) for all 251 Ss grouped together. Be- 
cause the CLS was designed to measure a 
particular type of achievement motiva- 
tion in the college test-taking situation, 
the positive correlation with the general 
achievement measure (the MTS scale) 
lends validation to the CLS аз а type of 
achievement motivation scale. Therefore, 
support is given to the CLS as a measure 
which taps an aspect of the overall 
achievement motivation. 


Hypothesis 3 

Considering the group as 4 whole, the 
CLS correlated positively and signifi- 
cantly (r = 21, p < 001), and the MTS 
scale correlated nonsignificantly ( = .02) 
with the total number of correct re- 
sponses on the three trials of the class- 


| r0om-type complex verbal learning task. 


| 
| 


The CLS-performance correlation Was sig- 
nificantly stronger than the MTS-per- 
formance correlation (t = 2.40, P « 02). 
The partial correlation between the CLS 
and total correct responses with the rela- 
tional effects of the MTS scale removed 
Was positive and significant (7 = 21, 65 
3.50, р < .001) for all Ss grouped togeth- 
er. Since the CLS related more strongly 
than the MTS scale to performance On 
the classroom-type verbal learning ta 

(as evidenced by the product-moment 
and partial correlations), further suppo! 

is given to the CLS as a situationally spe 
cific achievement motivation scale for the 
college test-taking situation. These results 
are logically consistent in that an achieve 
Ment scale designed to estimate motiva- 
tion in a particular situation should relate 
more strongly to learning in that same sit- 
uation thaw a more general achievement 
Sale. For a classroom learning 4% 
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scale designed to tap motivation in the 
college test-taking situation (the CLS) 
should relate more strongly to perfor- 
mance than a general achievement scale 
(the MTS scale). It must be emphasized, 
however, that judging from the present 
results, a major advantage of the CLS is 
that it relates more strongly to classroom- 
type performance than a general measure 
of achievement motivation such as the 
MTS scale. 


Hypothesis 4 

For all Ss grouped together, the CLS 
correlated positively and omen 
with verbal SAT scores (r = 19, p < 01) 
and math SAT scores (7 = .13, p < 01). 
The partial correlation between the CLS 
and total correct responses, with the rela- 
tional effects of verbal SAT scores re- 
moved, was positive and significant (r * 
15, t = 2.50, p < 01). The partial corre- 
lation between the CLS and total correct 
responses, eliminating the relational ef 
fects of math SAT scores, was positive 
and significant (7 = 18, t = 3.00, p < 
01). Furthermore, the partial correlation 
between the CLS and total correct re- 
sponses, removing the relational effects of 
both the verbal and math SAT scores, was 
positive and significant (r = 14,15 2.33, 
p< 02). Taken together, these correla- 


i indi the CLS predicts 
tions indicate that the ри 


ted because of aptitu 
ous research relative. to 
own little success in 
ш factors which may relate to class- 
d performance (бает & 
Michael, 1965). A notable 
г, has been the recent 
. Smith (1969, 1970), in 
n 30 self-report person- 
grade 


icting grade 
predi ich ‘ai accountable by aptitude 
scores, were “set high goals, ‘hardwork: 
ing,” “values education,” and "academ- 


] 
i tent. 
ically сотре ry similar to the factors 


ve 
pe cni up the CLS, which measures 
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desired comparison level in the college 
test-taking situation. Thus, the results of 
the present study, taken together with 
the previous findings by Smith, indicate 
that an achievement measure specific to 
the college test-taking situation may pro- 
vide useful information, in addition to ap- 
titude tests, regarding the prediction and 
understanding of the classroom-related 
learning process. 


Hypothesis 5 

The measure of test anxiety (STAI) 
correlated negatively with CLS scores (r = 
- 10, p € .01), indicating that Ss higher 
in test anxiety tend to prefer a lower level 
of comparison in the college test-taking 
situation. Although this is not a strong 
negative correlation, it is consistent with 
previous research relating general achieve- 
ment motivation and test anxiety (Atkin- 
son & Litwin, 1960; Kestenbaum & 
Weiner, 1970; Raphelson, 1957). Two 
probable reasons for the negative relation- 
ship between the CLS and test anxiety 
variables are (а) Ss who become anxious 
during tests may prefer a lower achieve- 
ment standard because it is not as anxi- 
ety-provoking to compare oneself against 
as is the high standard, and (b) Ss who 
perform well on academic tasks, and 
therefore prefer a high achievement 
standard, are able to do well because they 
do not become anxious in the testing situ- 
ation. Whatever the cause of the CLS-test 
anxiety relationship, it does appear that 
the CLS is, in part, tapping anxiety in the 
college test-taking situation. 


Affective Correlates of CLS 

Table 2 indicates that the ongoing af- 
fect in the present study which exhibited 
the strongest relationship with the CLS 
Was attention (the attention-CLS correla- 
tion was .26, p < .001). Although the 
Magnitude of the correlations is not 
Strong, it does also appear that higher 
Scores on the CLS relate to less ongoing 
negative affect. Therefore, the CLS may 
in part be tapping differences in the at- 
tentional process and negative affective 
experience which occurs in the classroom- 
related testing situation. 

Overall, the results of the present 
Studies indicate that the CLS may provide 


Comparison Level Scale for the College Test-Taking Situati 


Table 2 
Correlations of 
Positive and Nefative Affects 
During the Experimental Situation 
with Scores on the CLS 


Comparison Level Scale (CLS) Scores 


Fearful -.09* 
Scorn -.02 
Irritated -12** 
Shy ES 
Negative Discouraged -.09* 
Affects Angry -.03 
Ashamed -.08* 
Total 
Negative -.09* 
Affect 
Attention 26247 
Joy .06* 
Positive Total 
Affects Positive 21558 
*p«.05 
** p« 01 
»** p < (001 


tion and understanding of the аши 


rocess in the classroom-type testing 1 
eet Future research is needed, how 
ever, in order to determine (a) differ 
in CLS scores jer socion se 
roups, (b) sexual differences 
oe. (c) the efficiency of the Г td 
predicting college performance йон @ 
semester, grade point averages), ап ig 
those -trait and state personality vat! 
which relate to the CLS. 


ences 


[ 

4 

useful information regarding the predic: 
omic 
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Interview Behavior, Projective Techniques, and Questionnaires 
in the Clinical Assessment of Marital Choice 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN! 
Connecticut College 


Summary: Nineteen upper-middle class, pre-marital, college couples volunteered to partici 
pate in a study on interpersonal relationships. Couples received a modified Rorschach, 
thematic test, Marriage Value Inventory, a sex questionnaire, and an intensive depth inter 
view. A Q sort of 100 personality items was used to assess the Ss. It was hypothesized that 
couples would show smaller discrepancies than randomized pairs, except for items relating - 
to dominance, dependency, nurturance, exhibitionism, masculinity and femininity, where 

the reverse was predicted. Results confirmed the homogamy prediction, but only the de- 

pendency need was significant of the complementary predictions. Perception scores and | 
expressive behavior are seen as potential adjuncts to questionnaires and inventories in pre 


dicting marital choice. 


Although a great deal of research has 
been undertaken regarding the role of cul- 
tural, sociological, and psychological fac- 
tors influencing marital choice, the major- 
ity of data have come from relatively few 
Sources such as questionnaires and paper 
and pencil personality tests. Question- 
naires measure such variables as family 
background, race, age, education, and 
socio-economic status. The personality 
tests such as the frequently used Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (PPS) 
(1954a) or Guilford-Zimmerman Temper- 
ament Survey (1949) yield need scores in 
the first case and personality factor scores 
in the second. 

Measures of perception and expressive 
behavior such as might be obtained 
through depth interviews and projective 
techniques have been largely eschewed—a 
notable exception is R. F. Winch’s study 
(1958). The present Study attempts to 
remedy this situation. 

Generally, it is predicted that both 
perceptual outlook and expressive behav- 
lor are homogamously selective for mar- 
паре with some notable exceptions to be 
discussed shortly. There are several 
reasons for the importance of similarity. 
First, when another perceives the world 
in a similar fashion to oneself, it leads to 

validation of one’s reality contact. 


1 

My thanks to Regina Roth for her careful 
reading and commentary regarding the manu- 
Script. This research was supported in part by 
NIMH research grant 08405. Rosemary Burns 
was the research assistant. 


Second, it suggests that the other ро 
ses similar values, and since values 
often an integral part of the self, one fesh 
accepted to some degree if another hol 
the same values. Third, people with simti 
lar values are likely to engage in simili 
behaviors and, thus, reward each other by 
validating the other's commitment to tht 
activity. Moreover, the fact that thes 
activities are similar suggests that they 
will have similar reward value in societi 
and this fact places the couple in an equ 
status in their milieu. As Murstein (1970) 
has shown earlier in his theory of mati 
choice, individuals of equal status af, 
most apt to adhere to each other as com 
pared to those of disparate status. f 
In this connection, the manner M 
which one behaves in interpersonal 8 
ations (expressive behavior) should e 
be homogamously selective, беса ua 
pressive behavior conveys not only va E 
but the degree of social adequacy pe 
possesses. Those of similar social al Ho 
cy will be most satisfied with each a 
(or at least will have to settle ae ‘i 
Other) because of their equal АШУ А 
reward each other. There are, ne i 
less, some exceptions. If certain gor al 
not served by similarity of behavior i 
larity loses its importance, for Кел, К 
per se has no intrinsic value. It b. pi 
similarity serves to satisfy сепи к 
better than, for example, d ratte 
tarity, that its еа уш to 
in the formation of a couple. m. 
Winch (1958) found that domina 
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was an example of a need in which simi- 
larity is deleterious to the relationship. If 
each individual seeks to dominate the 
other, strife results, whereas if one fol- 
lows the other’s lead, greater harmony 
may ensue. Other research by Murstein 
(1961, 1967) has not supported this find- 
ing with the PPS. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that the nine items measuring domi- 
nance on the PPS may be atypical of the 
way people express themselves in an 
interview. Also, Winch has criticized this 
lest as having no demonstrable validity 
and as not getting at the dynamics of 
interaction as adequately as does an inter- 
view. His own and his associates’ research 
(Winch, 1958) showed some support for 
the idea that dominance, dependency, 
and nurturance needs would be negatively 
correlated between persons who marty. 
Accordingly, it was predicted that items 
measuring these needs in the present 
study would also be negatively associated 
for couples. 
. In addition, the present author be- 
lieved that exhibitionism would be пера- 
tively related for partners, since а person 
wanting to be the center of attention 
would not like to compete with his part- 
ner for that honor. Last, the items 
masculinity” and “femininity” were 
tach also predicted to be negatively asso- 
ciated for members of couples. Although 
sexual energy may be homogamously 
selective, as worded in our items, it 
should manifest itself in a complementary 
manner, A “masculine” man, for €x- 
ample, should be drawn to а woman low 
on “masculinity,” ie. a woman who is 
very feminine. Conversely, à “masculine 
Woman should be drawn to a “feminine 
Tan. In sum, it was predicted that, in an 
assessment situation, individuals would 
more similar to their partners on a Wi 
Variety of behaviors relating 10 person- 
ality except for those items relating fo 
ominance, dependence, nurturance, 
*xhibitionism, masculinity and feminin- 
ity, for which a negative relationship was 
Predicted. 
| Method 
Subjects 
Subjects were 19 V 
Who were going steady ОГ 


olunteer couples 
engaged ап 
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were drawn from several northeastern 
colleges. They were generally of upper 
middle-class background, in their late 
teens or early twenties. The couples were 
paid $20 each to participate in a study of 
interpersonal relationships among pre- 
marital couples. 


Assessment Techniques 

The primary assessment method was 
an intensive depth interview in semi- 
standardized format modified from one 
utilized earlier by Rhona Rapaport, It 
consisted of nearly 200 questions dealing 
with childhood relationship with parents, 
present relationship with them, the origin 
of the relationship with the pre-marital 
partner, the good and bad points in the 
relationship, the couple’s sexual relation- 
ship, and their hopes and aspirations for 
the future, The interview took anywhere 
from 2 to 3% hours. 

A second method of assessment was 
the Baughman modification of the Ror- 
schach te chini (Baughman, 1958) 
which consists of a series of inkblots with 
varied stimulus characteristics. The use of 
these inkblots in the inquiry portion of 
the Rorschach makes the scoring of the 
determinants of the регсе tion more de- 
pendent on pean iscriminations 
than on verbalization as in the usual in- 


wiry. 
Ё А specially created 13 card thematic 
test depicting heterosexual scenes and/or 
scenes relating to marriage also was used. 
Two very brief test questionnaires com- 
pleted the battery. The first, the Marriage 
Value Inventory, consisted of 10 values 
pertaining tO marriage, which were 
ranked by the 5. The second question- 
naire contained four items relating to sex 


bject to rate himself on a 
и e iare of last orgasm. 


sex drive, and the de- 
rienced in control- 


i drive. 
line entire procedure consumed from 
3% to 5 hours broken into two sessions 
with a break for lunch. Ten of the 
couples received the tests first, followed 
? ran ined Dr codem ot 


tilize her 
the present interview schedule. 
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by the interview, whereas for the other 
nine couples the procedure was reversed. 
Tests and interviews were mainly adminis- 
tered by a trained assistant, with several 
Ss tested and interviewed by the author. 
The interviews, modified Rorschach, and 
thematic stories, were recorded in their 
entirety and typed. In addition, a total of 
63 variables were scored for the projec- 
tive techniques, and these results have 
been reported elsewhere (Murstein, 
1972). 
Dependent Variable 


A normalized Q sort of 100 items, in 
part borrowed from various earlier pub- 
lished О sorts, in part newly devised, 
served as the dependent variable. The 
items represented statements about the 
S's behavior, attractiveness, intelligence, 
temperament, interpersonal competence 
and a broad variety of other topics relat- 
ing to his personality. They were bal- 
anced so as to contain an equal number 
of positively and negatively worded items 
as judged by the author and his assistant. 
The task of the interviewer was to sort 
the items into nine columns from 
column 1, “Most Like the Subject," to 
column 9, “Least Like the Subject." The 
distribution of items was forced in that 
the interviewer could place only a fixed 
number of items into each column, the 
shape of the distribution being made to 
resemble that of the bell shaped normal 
curve. 

Both the author and his assistant inde- 
pendently performed a Q sort on each of 
the 38 Ss based on the typed protocols. 
Since only one interviewer had been 
present in interviewing a S, 16 items 
which were believed to be dependent on 
personal observations (e.g., "robust") 
were not judged by the second inter- 
viewer. This interviewer placed these 
items exactly where the first had placed 
them. 

. The 100 items are, in the main, highly 
inferential rather than descriptive; conse- 
quently, the interjudge reliabilities were 
not very high even with the spurious 
boost given by the 16 fixed items. A 
sample of 10 randomly chosen couples 
yielded reliability Pearson correlation 
values of from .31 to .74 with a mean of 
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.55. On the other hand, these values prol 
ably bias the reliability in a low directi 
because a typed interview cannot conve 
as much information as the actual proce 
of interviewing. The interviewer could a 
questions about those assessment areas of 
which he was not sure, whereas the 
second judge could not do so, but had 
content himself with the information 
gathered from the first judge’s point 
view. In addition, the inflections in the 
voice of the S and his nonverbal behavi 
were observed by the interviewer but not 
the second judge. Doubtless, the reliabi 
ity values would have been higher had 
both authors been present, but because of 
the excessive length and number of the 
interviews this was not practical. 

The inability of a typed interview 0 
wholly convey the interview process ill 
addition to the fact that some items om 
the Q sort called for assessment by the 
interviewer for non verbal behavior pie 
cluded the use of separate assessors other 
than the person doing the interview. Its; 
not believed that any contamination 0 
data occurred, however, because ea 
judge saw the protocols after a period 0 
about six months, after all identification 
was removed, and neither judge was able 
to divine which two persons belonged inā 
couple. The final Q sort was achieved by 
the two interviewers comparing their 
sorts for a given S and resolving differ 
ences through discussion. 


Analysis of the Data 


To determine whether the absolut 
discrepancy between couples for e 
item was significantly smaller than chan 
(homogamous result), a control po 
was created by randomly pure. E. 
Q-sort placements for the men with tho: 
of the women. The discrepancies for a 
of the 100 items of actual couples, it wh 
be recalled, were hypothesized t Ü 
smaller than the comparative jum. 
randomized couples with the excep d 
of those items relating to don 
dependency, nurturance, exhibition 
masculinity, and femininity. 

The data were analyzed by refer 
to the binomial expansion. The p | 
absolute discrepancy between viable 
couples was found for a given va l 
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Example of Procedure for Determining Whether Discrepancies 
Between Actual Couples were Significantly Smaller (or Greater) 
Than Discrepancies Between Randomized Couples 
EBENEN 
Item 27. “Tends to arouse liking and acceptance in people” 


Discrepancy 
< Median 


Discrepancy 
> Median 


Actual Group 


Randomization 


X! = 26.58 p < .01 


| fi i stemming from the same population as 
and the frequen ЫН mus that of the real group was recorded each 


and less than the median were listed. This А 

ripartite division was needed because of time as shown in maja Eoo isn 
he crudeness of the scores. The trichot- X test reported in abili ТОЙЫ 
omy was then condensed into а dichot- overall statement Ef ae iere Farsi 
omy according to how closely a 50-50 made, and the xs а yal couples were 
| split could be achieved. For example, the Table 1 Ша na a in the degree 
wenty-seventh item, “tends to arouse significantly less ed liked in their 
liking and acceptance in other people" to which the sede чаи 

showed 9 actual couples with а discrep- interview behavior 

ancy above the median discrepancy © 1, dictate: 
8 equal to the median, x 2 pai kd Results 
crepan: e median; conse 7 TM E 
che’ dace ae condensed into the Examination Sr оны 
dichotomy above the median (9) versus the 87 items for мі 5 "e RA De. 
equal to or below the median (10). Next, predicted to be smaller 


z igni 05 level 
the discrepancy between the randomized 28 items were significan К ud me 
ie битеу beat yar compared FB 27 Р ш predice 1o e 
against the median of the actual group, tion. Of ү only 1, “dependent,” 
and the number of randomized coupe compliments», ilicant з It appears, 
above versus equal to or below the re roved to be оров Raila. 
Couples’ median was recorded. The num- therefore, p. js the type of data in 
ber of couples а pt [suce is strongly supported, 
с i s 7, an cy for 
Probability of he docta wasob- whereas the complementary (OP 
ied by бош ulting a table of binomial personality items 
expansions (National Bust X 6 aan 
ards, 1949) and found to De -—7. зм 
Sure stabilization, the randomization Of 3 rq the interests of spire only the si items 


Couples was performe a total ДОП lems are d The cong the author. 
times, and the probability of the sam] 


pling may be ob 
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Table 2 


Significant Items of the 100 Item Q Sort 


conventional* 
conservative** 


physical attraction of other plays important part 
in relationship*** 


talkative*** 

does things spontaneously rather than by planning* 
control of sex no problem* 

introspective about self* 

 moralistic*** 

basically anxious** 

social poise and presence *** 

arouses liking in others** 

envies others** 

uncomfortable with uncertainty and complexities* 


handles anxiety and conflict by repression and 
dissociation ** 


unrealistic goals* 


| 
keeps resentments to self | 


regards self as physically 
attractive * 


opinionated* 


basically hostile towards | 
other sex ** j 


not sarcastic ** 
dependent****^ 

dull** 

thin skinned, sensitive to 
criticism* 
egotistical*** 

coarse* l 
concerned with philosophical 
problems of life* 
ambitious*** 


high degree of intellectual 
capacity* | 


strongly committed to 
intellectual endeavors* 


* Contrary to homogamous prediction. 
Complementary prediction. 


*p«.05 
**»« 101 
жж p < 001 
Di i : 1 be signifi- 
iscussion behaviors which were found to A ERE 


The data strongly support the suppo- cant highly correlated with soci н 


sition that not only values but inter- ability? Is an individual who 
personal styles as well are homogamously others," is "physically una 


ttractiVve,, 
“coarse, 


Selective for marriage, Apparently, indi- “opinionated,” “unrealistic, f “limited 


vidual styles of interaction reveal values, “egotistical,” and possessed 0 
ae individuals feel most comfortable intellectuality," actually drawn 
When their own style of interaction is lar other? As noted earlier in 


to a simi 
the formal 
s-Value-Rol 


mimicked by their partner. description of the Stimulu Mur 


Such an explanation, however, does (SVR) theory of marital С 
not seem sufficient. Are not some of the stein, 1970), it is not necessar 


hoice 
y to ass 
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that individuals possessing socially un- 
desirable characteristics admire these 
qualities in each other in order that they 
should come together. Such individuals 
do not usually marry their ideal because, 
speaking practically, their own marital 
assets scarcely merit such aspirations. In- 
stead, they are most apt to marry some- 
one who is able to offer them no more 
and no less than they bring to the mar- 
паре. An individual may be intrigued by 
someone of superior marital desirability 
than himself, but he is also likely to be 
rejected by such a person. Conversely, he 
is assured of success with a person with 
fewer marital assets than himself, but 
often finds little enjoyment in such а con- 
quest. It is among equals that the prob- 
ability of mutual acceptance is maxi- 
mized; thus those at the bottom of the 
totem pole do not really choose a part- 
ner; they settle for one. 

SVR theory also concerns itself with 
chronological sequence. Expressive style 
in this sequence probably occurs in the 
late “value” or early “role” stage. It takes 
à certain familiarity with an individual to 
go beyond the content of what he is say- 
ing and observe the manner in which 
expresses himself. On the other hand, an 
individual’s expressive style does not te 
ls whether such a person will satisfy our 
Personal needs and our role expectations 
both for himself and us. The testing of 
this more personal world seemingly oc- 
curs only after a considerable period o! 
lime has passed and a certain intensity of 
telationship has been reached. 

In sum, interpersonal assessment 
| through interviews and “depth” tests may 
Well contribute data predictive of mari 

choice which are not found in question- 
naires or personality inventories. Pro! 
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ably, more comprehensive data regarding 
the determinants of marital choice must 
await a longitudinal study of premarital 
couples which utilizes all three of these 
types of assessment procedures. 
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A Longitudinal Study of Piaget’s Developmental Stages 
and the Concept of Regression. 11.' 


S. 7. DUDEK 
Université de Montréal 


Summary: Children showing conceptually faster development on Piaget tests scored higher 
on WISC intelligence and higher on emotional maturity as measured by the Rorschach and | 
by Cattell’s Early School Personality Questionnaire. Rorschach analysis of personality char- 
acteristics of 16 children who showed instability of stage acquisition on Piaget tests revealed. 
a characteristic pattern of responding suggestive of marked obsessive traits which persist 


over time (Kindergarten through Grade II). 


The present article is based on an anal- 
ysis and identification of data obtained in 
the original study reported in this journal 
under the title *A Longitudinal Study of 
Piaget’s Developmental Stages and the 
Concept of Regression L" (Dudek & 
Dyer, 1972). To evaluate Piaget's con- 
cepts of stage development 65 children, 
ages 5 through 9 were followed longitud- 
inally over a four-year period with 
Piaget's tests of operational and causal 
thinking. Findings supported Piaget's no- 
tion of stage progression. Reversal of the 
order of succession was virtually non- 
existent. True regression, that is, regres- 
sion from a terminal stage of acquisition 
to a primitive and preparatory stage of 
thinking occurred in only 6.5% of the 
total number of regressions found; and 
this was .07%, that is, less than 1% of the 
total number of regressions possible with- 
in the four-year period of testing. How- 
ever, there were 16 children out of a total 
of 65 comprising our sample who showed 
sufficiently more instability of stage ac- 
quisition at intermediate levels than the 
remaining 49 to warrant further investiga- 
tion into reasons for this instability. 
Thinking at intermediate stages is fluid 
and unstable. Until terminal stages are 
achieved there is no equilibrium, and 
lapses into primitive thinking may be ex- 
pected. This, however, is not true regres- 
sion. Moreover, regression was not found 
to be related to intelligence. It was there- 
fore felt that an analysis of personality 
variables might explain this phenomenon. 


1 This research was supported initially by a 
grant from Quebec Mental Health Services and 
Subsequently by the Medical Research Council. 


Since cognitive and affective reactions a 
considered by both Inhelder and Piag 
(quoted by Flavell, 1963, p.80) to bein 
terdependent it was also felt important lt 
investigate whether personality charactet 
istics of children who show faster con 
ceptual development on tests of operi 
tional and causal thinking differ fron 
those of children who show slower co 
ceptual development. С oldschmid 
(1968) had already shown that neuroli 
children achieve conservation concept 
more slowly than normal children, n 
that children who achieved conservatio 
more quickly were both emotionally ani 
socially more mature and were bette 
liked by their peers. 

The assumptions which guided the 
present analysis of data were as eat 
1) High scoring subjects on Piagetian tes 
would show different personality chardt 
teristics from low scoring subjects. 
Children who showed high incidence 
or more) of regression from Kindergat 
through grade Ш would be expected 1 
show different personality characteris 
when compared to children showing a 
instances of regression (zero to two) oV 
this same period. 


Method 


Subjects E. 
The entire kindergarten population i 
two Protestant schools of геш 
homogeneous middle-class backgror 
was selected for the study. The Me di 
sample consisted of 107 ОШ i 
whom only 65 remained by Gra 2 
with complete test data. Therefore " j 
65 children are used in the present ? 
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sis. Of these 38 were boys and 27 were 
girls. Children with IQs below 80 and 
with known cerebral organic involvement 
or severe pathology were initially ex- 
| cluded from the study. The parental 
) sample included the following socio- 
economic distributions: 36% of the 
sample were classified as holding sales and 
clerical jobs, 19% were professionals, 17% 
were self-employed, 11% were in adminis- 
trative posts and 17% placed in the mis- 
cellaneous category. Forty per cent of the 
fathers had attended university. The aver- 
age income for the group at time of 
sample selection (1964) was between 
\ $7,500.00 and $10,000.00, i.e. average 
middle-class income. 


| Testing Procedure 
| The children were individually tested 
| at yearly intervals for three consecutive 
| years with a battery of psychological 
lests. The present report covers 9 Piaget- 
| ian tests, the WISC, the Early School Per- 
sonality Questionnaire (Institute of Per- 
| sonality and Ability Testing, 1966) and 
| the Rorschach. In the fourth year of the 
study, due to lack of time and to the ini- 
tiation of a replication study, the Lorge 
Thorndike replaced the WISC, the Ror- 
A schach and ESPQ were omitted, and only 
those Piaget tests were administered to 
children in whom terminal stages had not 
yet been achieved, ie. in children who 
| had not achieved stage 3 (score 18) on 
| that particular test. G. B. Dyer, Univer 
sity of Chicago administered and scored 
all of the Piaget tests. They are described 
in the article by Dudek, Lester, Goldberg, 
& Dyer (1969). All this scoring was 
checked by a trained expert at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. The final scoring ac- 
cepted was that of the University expert: 
All qualitative scores were converted into 
numerical ones. Interrater agreement Was 
90%. Scoring of WISC was by the PSY" 
| chologist administering the test. А Te 
check by a second psychologist once 
97% agreement. The author scored all the 
Rorschachs; 50 records were also scored 
y a second psychologist. Interrater 
agreement was 87%. 


Analysis of Data 


Direction of personality difference was 
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predicted to be more positive for children 
scoring high on Piaget’s tests, but no di- 
rection was predicted for the high versus 
low regressing children. The following an- 
analyses were carried out: 1) Correlations 
of Piagetian test scores with ESPQ and 
with WISC scores. All three tests yield 
numeric scores. 2) Comparison of chil- 
dren scoring high or low on Piagetian 
tests (as determined by numeric scores) 
with adequacy of Rorschach protocol (as 
determined by qualitative analysis of the 
Rorschach). Scoring procedures will be 
described later. 

The ESPQ was constructed to begin 
testing at age 6, that is grade | children. 
Therefore, no data exists at the kinder- 
garten levels. 


Scoring of Rorschach 

The Rorschach method of analysis re- 
quires some elaboration. The Rorschach 
protocols of the 65 children were ana- 
lyzed by the author without reference to, 
or knowledge of, the scores on the other 
tests. All the Rorschach testing for Grade 
1 and II was done by the author, but only 
50% of the children were tested by her in 
Kindergarten. The other 50% were seen 
by another member of the research team. 
A global evaluation of each Rorschach 


rotocol into categories of mature vs im- 
р the author, when 


mature was made by 
the children were in grade IV, ie. 2 years 
after the grade Il Rorschach had been 
administered. The judgment was based 
predominantly on clinical experience 
with the Rorschach. The guidelines for 
the distinction between mature and im- 
mature Rorschach records, labelled 
henceforth as “good” or "poor Ror- 
schach, were form level, accuracy of de- 
tail in the elaboration of a projected con- 
cept, and presence of popular responses. 
All the Rorschach record were Unu 
«good and "poor" with the Im 
are that poor Rorschach would pre- 


i Piaget. 1 
ve t the Rorschach had been identi- 
fied as "good" or “bad” the Piagetian test 
scores were divided into high and low 
groups. The maximum (perfect) score on 
9 Piaget tests is 162. Cut-off scores were 
established in Kindergarten, grade 1 and 
grade Il (See Table 6) by the examination 
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of the mean score for the group and by 
establishing a point which divided the 
group into roughly equal halves. Thus in 
Kindergarten, 89 was the cut-off score for 
poor scorers. All children scoring 90+ 
were in the high category. 
Regression — Instability of Stage 
Acquisition and Rorschach Scores 
Analysis of the Rorschach records of 
the children who had three or more re- 
gressions was qualitative. An inspection 
of the kindergarten records revealed that 
the highly regressing children were using a 
particular method of approach which 
could be described as highly concrete and 
descriptive. The Rorschachs of low regres- 
sing children were then analyzed for pres- 
ence of this type of approach. Another 
frequent type of response characteristic 
of the regressing S’s records was the con- 
fabulatory or combinatory response. Ex- 
amples of these appear under results. 
Results 
Personality (ESPQ) 
Table 1 summarizes the correlations of 
lotal scores on Piagetian tests and Cat- 
tell’s Early School Personality Question- 
naire scores. It is evident that children ob- 
taining high scores on the Piagetian tests 
obtained significantly higher scores on 
several ESPQ factors (2 tailed tests). 
Thus, in both Kindergarten and grade I, 5 
factors show some relationship to Piaget- 
ian scores: intelligence, emotional matur- 
ity, superego controls, doubting vs cer- 
tainty, and self-assurance. Three of these 
factors show only a borderline signifi- 
cance (p < .10) in Kindergarten, but all 5 
achieve significance at levels of p<.05 or 
р < .01 in grade I. However, only one of 
these factors retains its significance in 
grade II. 

On the whole, the ego and particularly 
the superego factors tended to retain 
their positive correlations with the Piaget- 
lan test scores, supporting the hypothesis 
that the child who reaches operational 
and causal thinking more quickly is the 


more mature, stable and emotionall 
healthy child. A 


Personality (The Rorschach Tests J 
Table 2 summarizes the analysis of the 
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Rorschach and Piagetian test data 
dergarten, on the basis of the diyisi 
90+ for “high” score, 29 children 
placed in the high and 36 in the “ 
category, with a total of 42 correct 
ments, indicating agreement be 
good Rorschach and high Piagetian: 
Using a less strict cut-off score 0 
placed 31 in the high and 34 in thele 
category with 44 correct placemeni 
grade I the Piaget cut-off point wa 
and 45 children were placed correctl 
grade II the cut-off score was 135 an 
children were placed correctly. All 
ments were at levels of significance 0 
to .001. The cut-off scores were sli 
above the mean for the group as û ¥ 
although the kindergarten cut-off. 
of 85 was slightly below the meam 
resulted in a division of 31 high an 
low Piaget scorers with a correct piai 
ment of 44 children. By grade П 
the children had reached the ceili 
ing attained terminal stages in the 
tests. The differentiation between "goo 
and “poor” was therefore no 10188 
criminating and correspondence bel 
high Piagetian test scores and good 
schach was therefore expected 
lower than in the lower grades. 

Thus, there appears to be some co 
pondence between a Rorschach glob 
sessment of maturity and a Piagetian 
evaluation of the child's greater abili 
achieve operational and causal 
There was a decrease in correspore 
as the Piagetian tests became less d 
inating by virtue of the low ceiling 
higher age level. 


Intelligence and Instability 
of Stage Acquisition 

Since analysis of the intellectual 
ures indicated a reasonably high con 
tion between WISC and Piagetian п 
ures (.62 in grade IT), (Dudeket al, 
the relevance of intelligence to ins 
of stage acquisition in thinking WAS @ 
ined. It is to be noted again 
not concerned here with the pro? 
true regression, as defined by 
from terminal to early stages. We 
ing simply with number of Br 5 
апу level over a 3-year period. Of 
children in the group, there were 7 
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Table 1 М 
Correlation of ESPQ and Piaget Total Score 


Grade I 


Kindergarten 
(N= 64) 


PQ Factor 
ess 
юге Intelligent 
fected by feelings 
otionally stable 
Disregards rules 


lonscientious 


10 r=.20 
* 05 r=.250 
"b 01 r=.325 


does 
. The tendency (0 regress 

tn who showed no regressions, 16 chil- Ls r to be Significantly related to 
en with 3 or more, and the erg: evel of intelligence in the small number 
Û had 1 or 2 regressions each. f children exa .C - 
аш Pos ang a oan "e of ations, the level of intellectual matt 
ssing and nonregress! 
vides the IQ for the total group of 65 
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Table 2 


Number of Rorschach Records Correctly Matched 
With High-achieving Piaget Test Scores 


Group Correct | Incorrect |Goup Mean| Cut-off 
wa 

Kindergarten 

High 20 9 108 

Low 22 14 72 
Total 42 23 87.9 89 5.8258 
Grade I 

High 19 10 133 

Low 26 ўд 99 
Total 45 17 114.4 119 
ss 3  |_ 
Grade II 

High 21 10 147 

Low 
Total 


Table 3 


Intelligence and Piaget Scores of 
Regressing and Non-regressing Subjects 


Kindergarten 


Non-regression (WV = 9) 


Grade I Grade П 


1Q Full Scale 101.8 
Piaget Score 69.5 
—_}—— 
Regression 3 (N = 16) 
IQ Full Scale 108 
Piaget Score 93 


Total Group (N = 65) 
IQ Full Scale 106.4 
Piaget Score 87.6 
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Table 4 


Comparison of Grou 
р Means (Sten Score) of Group a: 
N $ a WI 
and High Regressing Children 3 AA 


Group | 
Group Il} 5. 
Regr. I 
Reg. II 


Note:— Group as a Whole, G 1 = б 

} А = Grade I, Group Ш = Grade II; № = 65 i 

3 ; 4 ; ‚ Regressi 

ipee = Grade I, RII = Grade II; N = 16. A sten of 5.0 to 6.5 hi ehh 
rictly average score on the ESPQ, i.e. between the 40th and 69th percentiles; 


sten 7.0 = 77.3 percentile. 


the Piagetian tests, is higher in the regres- 
ing children. The odi score Qi OD 
ена tests was 23, 12, and 11 points 
ener in Kindergarten, grade I and grade 
I for the children who show regressions, 
as opposed to children who show no re- 
gressions at all; while 10 was 6.7 and 7 
points higher in kindergarten, grade I, and 
grade П. However, regressing children did 
not differ much in Piaget and WISC 
b f rom the mean of the total group 
of 65. Since level of intelligence as meas- 
ured by the WISC and level of intellectual 
[ишу as measured by the Piagetian 
lests appear to be related, while regres- 
E is found in the unexpected direction, 
le question arises as to whether person- 
ality characteristics may not offer an ex- 
planatan clue for this phenomenon. 
hus, both the ESPQ and the Rorschach 
tests were examined. 


ESPQ and Instability 

of Stage Acquisition 

hi A comparison of group means of the 
igh regressing and the entire group of 65 

children may be seen in Table ‚ A sten 

of 5.0 to 6.5 falls within the strictly aver- 

age score on the ESPQ, according to Cat- 

tell’s norms; this includes the percentiles 

from 40 to 69. 


It is evident that the children in our 
study as a group fall within the normal 
scores. The highest score achieved by the 
group as a whole was оп Factor C, emo’ 
tionally stable (higher ego strength) ver- 
sus overwhelmed by feelings (lower ego 
strength). The mean scores of the chil- 
dren showing a higher number of regres- 
sions were generally like those of the 
group as a whole ie., within 4.0 to 6.5 
stens. The exception was on the factor of 
emotional stability where they scored 
slightly higher (7.3) than the group as à 
whole (6.4). A sten of 7.3 is at the 80th 
percentile. 

In grade Il, the ESPQ analysis showed 
no group mean differences between the 
children with unstable stage acquisition 
and the group as à whole. All the scores 
were within the average range of 4.5 to 
6.5. There has been a shift in both groups 
to a mean increase on Factor 11, (forth- 
right versus shrewd) in the direction of 
shrewdness, indicating possible greater so- 
phistication in test-taking. 

The previous differences between the 
highly “regressing” and the “non-regres- 
sing” children, however, have disa peared 
for the test, unlike the differences 
on the Rorschach test which persist with- 
out much change in quality (to be de- 


scribed later). 
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Subjects 


Regressing 
High 
Low 


Rorschach and Instability 
of Stage Acquisition 
Table 5 summarizes the Rorschach 
psychograms of the highly regressive and 
non-regressing children in terms of their 
stage acquisition. There do not appear to 
be specific quantitative differences. Pro- 
ductivity is identical, movement and sum 
of color responses are almost identical in 
number. However, qualitative analysis of 
the Rorschach records of the 16 children 
who had 3 or more regressions during the 
4-year period (Kindergarten to Grade Ш) 
and those of children who produced 
either no regressions or gave fewer than 
three regressions yielded some striking 
qualitative differences. These may be 
Summarized as follows: (See Table 6). 1) 
high incidence of concrete descriptive re- 
sponses (e.g. “this is a dot, this is a line,” 
etc.), “Cdes”; 2) high incidence of color 
teference or color naming responses, (e.g. 
this is red; some black spots," etc.) 
Cn"; and 3) high incidence of combin- 
atory (D > W) and confabulatory (DW) 
responses. Eleven of the 16 regressing 
children (68%) used this type of ap- 
proach. Samples of the above 3 types of 
responses follow. 


Type 1. “Cdes” The children re- 
sponded to the blot material by describ- 
ing the blots rather than by interpreting 
them, e.g. female, age 5 yrs., 9 mos. IQ 
106: Card I “A picture: some white 
holes." Card II: “Red marks, white hole, 
piece of black.” Card III: “Мт, some 
more red spots, with some black spots, 
nothing else." Card IV: *Black big spot, 
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Table 5 


Kindergarten Mean Rorschach Psychogram for 
High and Low-regressing Subjects 


"nnne 


17.5] 5.5 | 1.1 | 1.7 | 64 6 |4 |L8 40 4 
17.5 | 7.0 | 10 | 2.7 | 56 9 | 27} 15 | 3.3 |40 


some more spots between the black; 
spots." A few more examples will furthet 
illustrate the descriptive concrete api 
proach. 
Male age 6 yrs., 1 mo. IQ 120: Card Il 
“A hole in the middle, and wings in the] 
back and another red thing." Female ag 
6, IQ 109: Card I: "Abstract, an old ont 
and I see four holes and dots all over it 
It's just a picture, it doesn't make sense.” | 
Card II: “I see ... a hole and a little one 
here, and stockings here.” All three chil 
dren cited above were also able to рі 
adequate responses in sufficiently larg 
numbers so that productivity was not cuti 
tailed. As previously noted, the meal 
number of responses for the group of 16 
children, not counting card description) 
and color naming was 17.5, that is, identi: 
cal with that of the non-regressing chil 
dren. Only two children produced fewer 
than 10 responses each. \ 
On the other hand, only seven of the 
Rorschach records of the low regressing] 
children, showed this type of сопот 
and descriptive approach. A chi squat 
analysis indicated this difference was К. 
nificant (p = .001) (chi square = 11.2).0 
the 11 children who gave highly descrip: 
tive responses, 6 showed this approach of 
more than 3 cards, 3 showed it of 
cards, and 2 showed it only on one cart. 
Thus, 11 of 16 children were indicatif 
an approach which is relatively intrede d 
in our normal group of school chilóre 
ages 5 to 6. " 
Type 2. “Cn” Color naming respons 
occurred in the 6 of the 16 chil 
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Table 6 
Qualitative Rorschach Responses 


Regressing Ss 


Non-regressing Ss 


Note: 
card description, Cn = color naming, DW = 


(37.5%) e.g. Card X: “Some yellow spots, 
some blue spots, some light green spots," 
etc. This type of approach is also charac- 
terized as descriptive and concrete but it 
was scored separately, and only when it 
occurred on the colored cards (Il, Ш, 
VIII, IX and X). All six color naming chil- 
dren also manifested the card description 
approach. 


Type 3. DW and D> W Another char- 
acteristic response was the combinatory 
(D > W) and the confabulatory response 
(DW). It occurred in 7 of the 16 children 
(43.7%). This response combines several 
areas of the blot to tell a story which may 
or may not show adequate logic. For ex- 
ample, female age 6 yrs., 8 mos., IQ 115: 
Card X: Whole card is seen as "inside of 
the body, of a giant's body. A dragon 
(bottom green area) bird is going into the 
Stomach. Two reds are killing the yellow 
part of the stomach, because they are 
going down into the yellow part." Male, 
aged 6 yrs., 5 mos.: Card X: “Spiders, 
with lots of legs, and this (bottom green 
area) is a house for the spiders.” Seven ol 


the 16 children gave this type of D ? W 

5 М {һе 7 chil- 
such responses. 
Five of these 7 children also gave descrip- 


tive responses. These two approaches are 
p jt ds of the 


rigidity-flexibility or 
proach continuum. 

Of the 49 low regressing children only 
9 gave confabulatory and combinatory re- 
sponses, and 7 gave descriptive герое, 


7 (44%) 
8 (16%) 


11 (68%) 
8 (16%) 


6 (37%) 
2 ( 4%) 


Figures indicate total number of children showing such responses, Cdes = 


confabulatory responses. 


Developmental Analysis of Rorschachs 

Kindergarten, grade I and grade II Ror- 
schachs were compared in order to follow 
the development of the 16 children iden- 
tified in kindergarten (by retrospective 
analysis which was based on grade Ш 
Piagetian test scores) as showing instabil- 
ity of stage acquisition. The results were 
as follows: in grade 1 only 6 of the 16 
kindergarten children persisted in giving 
card descriptions in contrast to 11 in kin- 
dergarten. 

In grade II only 4 of the 16 children 
were still giving card descriptive re- 
sponses. However, while card description 
had decreased to 25%, û different kind of 
concreteness was manifest in ade Il in 
10 of the 16 children i.e, in 6256 of the 
group. This new type of concreteness was 
identified as fragmentation. These chil- 
dren were identifying parts of things 
where the normal response is to see spon. 
taneous wholes, Where à normal child will 
sce for example, à face, the child with 
unstable stage acquisition will tend to do 
as follows: Card IX: “Your nose, it has 
two holes." Or the child may have seen 
all the individual parts of a face without 
combining them spontaneously, e.g. male 
age 7.9, IQ 108: Card 1: "Oh yes, 1 re- 
member this from last year." “The four 
eyes." (Anything else?) "I see a point 
down at the bottom. It might belong to à 
duck, and I see these things, they're claws 
and eyes.” Card II is an example of a per- 
sisting card descriptive approach. "This is 
a really tricky one. me o 
spots at the top and I see a point. (any- 
thing else?) "Orange things sticking down 
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at the bottom and orange spots here and 
little fingers.” 

Only 6 of the 16 children showed no 
trace of descriptiveness or fragmentation 
in grade II. They gave direct and clearcut 
projections, e.g. male age 7.8, IQ 108: 
Card I: “A crab.” Card II: “A butterfly.” 
Card III; “Someone dressed up." This lat- 
ter child had given three card descriptions 
and four color naming responses in Kin- 
dergarten. Four of the 16 children 
showed this type of maturation, whereas 
three of the children who did not pre- 
viously show card descriptions and con- 
creteness now showed the fragmented ap- 
proach characteristic of the previously 
concrete children. 

Comparison with the available Ror- 
schach of 48 children who had 1 or 2 
regressions or no regression at all, shows 
that 33 of these children have protocols 
free of a fragmented and/or concrete ap- 
proach, whereas 15 records contained 
some elements of the fragmented type of 
nien in grade II (Rorschach of 1 
child not available). Thus, 10 of the 16 
high-regressing children showed a cau- 
tious, concrete, fragmented approach, as 
opposed to 15 out of 48 low-regressing. 
Chi square analysis indicated that this dif- 
ann was significant (p < 05, X? = 


Discussion 


Measurement on all tests, WISC, Ror- 
Schach, and ESPQ, placed the children 
who attained the stage of causal and oper- 
ational thinking quickly in the higher 
levels of achievement. They were emo- 
tionally the most highly developed for 
their age (Rorschach and ESPQ) and the 
most advanced intellectually (WISC). 
Goldschmidt (1968) has reported similar 
findings. There were interesting differ- 
ences between the children who attained 
Stage development and maintained it 
stably and those who showed less stabil- 
ity, i.e. who showed regression to lower 
Stages at the intermediate levels. Al- 
though these children were among the 
high scorers on Piagetian tests, obtained 
good IQs, and produced “good” Ror- 
schach records, they did manifest specific 
personality characteristics on the Ror- 
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schach test which significantly d 
tiated them from the children wh 


The regressing children manifested 
cifically concrete approach on the 
schach, identified as descriptiven 
Kindergarten, and fragmentatio 
Grades I and II. The consistency ol 
tendency in the “regressing” gro 
gested that a more intensive anal 
their Rorschach protocols was warm 
and also suggested that the find 
unlikely to be accidental. 
Clinically, the descriptive response: 
dicates use of an approach or defense 
caution, evasion, and constrictive cont 
A child who approaches a card bj 
scribing it is very careful not to be 
and does not involve himself in proj 
or spontaneous expression. The qua 
tive characteristics of the Rorschach 
not particularly differentiate the Ji 
regressors from the low-regressing 
and suggests that we are dealing wi 
dren with the same intellectual and: 
tional endowment — i.e., it is a hoi 
ous group. However, the concrete 
proach leads one to infer a cautio 
ful approach, possibly unimaginat 
possibly fearful; in other words, W 
the present context an essentially 00 
sive compulsive approach. The infer 
of caution and hampered imagi 
however, is confounded by the fact 
of the 11 “concrete” children also { 
evidence of a highly loose, flexible) 
often imaginative approach in the or 
zation and content of the confabula 
or combinatory response. These ap 
be children who are inconsistent 
predictable. There was little evidei 
such inconsistency in the Ro 
records of the nine entirely поте 
children and in the Rorschach’s of the 
low-regressing children. As already | 
cated the intellectual level of the 
sing children was slightly higher tha 
of the nonregressing children; th 
the DW and the concreteness Cann 
due to poor intellectual developmen 
appears therefore that many of the 
dren who showed a tendency to 
from higher to lower levels of thin! 
(this regression occurring mainly a 
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intermediate stage 2) would be described С approxima 2.0). Seven of the 16 


in Rorschach terms as both more flexible 
and more rigid, and perhaps slightly more 
intelligent (by WISC measures) than the 
children who held tenaciously to the de- 
velopmental level at which they had ar- 
rived. There was no failure in either the 
regressing or the nonregressing children to 
progress to more advanced stages of cog- 
nitive development as both the Grades I 
and II WISC 105 and Piagetian total 
scores indicate, but the manner in which 
the regressing child proceeded 
be different (more neurotic?) 
of the child who did not allow himself to 
regress or to engage in unstable and in- 
consistent forms of thinkin 

It is difficult to reconci 
of two opposing trends in the same child. 
sence of combinatory 
thinking suggests that 


у реа than 


Thus while the рге 
and confabulator 
the regressing chil 
ally more creative an 
the nonregressing chil 
on the other hand, 
dence of negative factors 
ity which may be inter 
of compulsive trends, 
fear of one’s own imaginative 
atible trends may 
a high price in terms 
dom and originality. 


ity, an 
processes. These incom 
be inferred to exact 
1 of spontaneity, fr 
This inference 


large атой 
the Grade 
signifie 
appear. Thus, 
proach in the rege 
ues to be cautious, circumse 
trolled, i.e. manifesting the 
sive compulsive а 
Kindergarten, On 
Grade ЇЇ records, an in 
size id and superego 
mains. This conflict is per 
solved at the 
inner freedom (suggested b 
color responsive 
Sponses 
were lower 
when compared to t 
Ords where we see 
expected number of color responses 


s also that this att 
in Grade 11 the basic ap 
essing children contin: 


of 1.2) 
g 48 rec 


esence of the 
bth (sum 


for this group (su! 


Kindergarten-identified high regressing 
children (44%) had sum 1 of less than 


It is obvious that this fragmented а 
roach does not always -— 
jon on Us tests as 
by the fact that 1 out of 48 low 
sors also showed some tendency 


to 
mentation in IL However, in the 


pes rege "CI 
бершед a follows: X ge 
tendency to regress to 1 levels of 


basically intelligent and ims 
fenses in à y int х 
inative child to a where the price. 

v cM о d Pmotional freedom and 


gos gun | sad Dom 
tainly for very few of the high теремин 


the primary grades — a (at m, 2 
ade 11). The ESPO 
studied (hou — ШЫ, ony pn 


ocess and yield fewer differences эз the 
child matures. 


The problems posed in the 
study ‘wil be re-examined ina E 
sample currently completing grade 11. 
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assessment in as non-technical language a» posible fot ww 


basic concepts. 


Psychology’s efforts to understand 


human behavior may be soon м involving 
many different aspects of the person describe 


biological makeup, his learning € 
Pe the social and Le n 


played by each of 
act or attitude A 
but most psychologists 
interest in опе ог another of the elements 
and tend to focus on И, and they yp 
the other sources of 
and their "ap 


ing their attention of 
ternal to the 
— د‎ 7 
hand, are more 
individuality, and they (осш on * 
characteristics 
their efforts to 
acts in à 
time, Thus the need to 
personality ot i , 
practical importance. 
dimensions along 


logical endowments 


unique biol маст. 


highly personal 
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Psychologists have made a specialty of 
constructing tests which attempt to 
measure just such dimensions of 
personality as stress tolerance or to help 
arrive at diagnosis of personality disorder. 
There are, of course, many other 
personality dimensions or characteristics 
which are of interest and there are many 
ways of approaching their measurement. 

Let us examine these issues along with 
the various philosophies of constructing 
tests, how their validity is determined, 
the training needed to administer and 
interpret them, and some of the pitfalls 
of possible misuse. 


Goals of Personality Assessment 


While personality tests can provide 
many answers helpful to an 
understanding of behavior, an essential 
part of the process is the asking of 
meaningful questions. Some aspects of 
personality and its relation to behavior 
should be reviewed as a basis for 
considering what questions may be 
answered by any particular test. 

There are two major ways of 
conceptualizing personality which it is 
helpful to keep in mind because the kind 
Of question asked about personality 
depends on which view is being taken. 
First is a general, global way of 
characterizing a person according to his 
major styles of dealing with problems or 
with his level of personality development. 

en a person is thus characterized we 
can go about predicting his behavior 
deductively since we know something 
about the expected ways of behaving 
which accompany most such general 
Categories. This way of classifying 
personalities is generally referred to as 
character typing". Psychoanalytic 
personality theory groups people 
according to character types such as 
Oral-aggressive, oral dependent, anal, 
phallic, etc. A full discussion of character 
types can be found in Theories of 
Personality by Hall and Lindsay (1970) 
and in Prelinger and Zimet (1964). Such 
general ways of classifying people have 
the major advantage of providing a 
framework into which many different 
specific aspects of personality can be 
integrated and understood їп their 
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relation to each other. It also has been 
criticized for trying to account for too 
much at once. 

In contrast, “гаї” theories of 
personality attempt to deal with onê _ 
major quality of a person at a time and 
only secondarily attempt to understand 
the relationships among these qualities, 
This system has the advantage of greater 
precision in understanding any one 
quality, but it in turn, is criticized on the 
basis that people don’t function as a 
disjointed collection of parts but as more 
or less smoothly integrated wholes, 
Measuring each characteristic individually — 
does not necessarily capture that 
integration. (Hall & Lindsay, 1970, 
Cattell, 1966). Most people dealing with | 
personality arrive at some compromise 
between these positions, Thus, a person | 
who is characterized as an anal 
personality type may be expected to be | 
orderly, parsimonious, somewhat 
negativistic, and more likely than not be 
be plagued with chronic constipation. We 
can measure each of those traits | 
separately, but we get a better picture of 
the individual if we know how they - 
combine to make him unique. Some 
personality tests are designed to get at 
highly specific traits, others attempt to 
measure several traits at once in order to 
see how they relate to each other. For 
instance, there are a number of tests for 


measuring leadership as a E 
independent of other aspects 0 
personality. (Cassel, 1958; Cassel & 


Stancik, 1961). From others we might 


attempt to infer the quality of a person $ 
leadership by the way he handles 
materials, relates to people and what he 
expects from himself. Depending on the 
situation, either of these ways of ar 
at information about leadership migl 
have advantages over the other.  ,„ 
Another example of the “specific M 
"general" concepts of personal 
measurement is illustrated in is 
construction and use of intelligence hr 
Intelligence is generally considered — 


personali i djectt 
nality theorists as an ae 

lity, describing the 
aspect of personality 1 


efficiency with which a person 5 Ms 
problems which confront him in e 
that sense it has great relevance to 
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personality characteristics. But it can also 
be abstracted to a set of index numbers 
known as 10 or intelligence quotient 
which can, in turn, be used in making 
such specific predictions as likelihood of 
success in school or on some jobs. 

If one’s goal is to predict a general 
measure of school success then his choice 
of a test should lean toward one which 
provides the most reliable IQ score, in the 
fastest. time, without regard to other 
information about the quality of the 
subject’s intelligence. Such information is 
most often of valid interest to researchers 
trying to group subjects by ability. 
Although schools sometimes use 10 
information in that form. it is of doubtful 
value in helping plan for the individual 
child's academic program. To do that one 
needs to know what the strong and weak 
areas of functioning are, how intelligence 
fits with other personality characteristics, 
needs and interests of the child, and in 
general, get a broader picture of the child 
as a person rather than as an IQ score. A 
test, or tests, chosen for the latter task 
would have to yield much more 
information than the one chosen for the 
first task and can be expected to take 
longer to administer and be more 
complicated to interpret. To accomplish 
the first task, any number of brief 
screening tests such as the Quick Test 
(Ammons & Ammons, 1958), or the Otis 
(Otis, 1962) can give а fairly accurate 
estimate of IQ with little investment of 
time. For the latter, broader task, a full 
intelligence test, such as the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children (Wechsler, 
1949) which samples many different 
qualities of intelligence is a minimal 
requirement. It may also be necessary 10 
give a projective test such as the 


Rorschach to add information about 
i a fuller 


needs, conflicts and interests for 


understanding of а 
of the specific tests will 


) 
While the question asked and the kind 
to answer it depend on 
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is to put it into words and understand 
why its elements are important, and the 
more efficiently he can choose the means 
for acquiring the information he needs to 
answer a particular question. That is true 
whether we are considering an elaborate, 
formal theory such as those described by 
Hall and Lindsay or a simpler, 
home-grown set of assumptions about 
how people tick; some theory guides the 
use of information about personality. 


Means for Assessing Personality 


Having discussed some issues in the 
asking of personality related. questions, 
let us look at some of the ways by which 
they may be answered. We have used 
various personality tests as examples thus 
far, but tests are by no means the only, or 
even the most common, means of 
assessing personality. 

Everyday observations in the course of 
dealing with people produce informal 
assessments ranging from "some problem 
is bothering John lately ” to “she always 
gets up tight about the slightest little 
mess." These observations become 
important as we use them to fill gaps in 
our knowledge about the people invo ved. 
The process of observing more 
systematically in order to answer more 
formalized questions is not essentially 
different and it can answer most 
questions about personality. An 
intermediate step between observation 
and testing is the interview, In which a 
subject's responses to questions provide 
both direct and inferential material about 
personality. Only when these more direct, 
and usually cheaper, means of assessing 

rsonality do not answer our questions 
should tests be considered, It is possible 
to infer a person's likes and dislikes from 
a group of test responses, but it may be 
much more to the point to ask him what 
he likes and does not like. It is when we 
feel that the person may not really know 
what he likes, Or when he might be 
expected to evade the question ог give an 
incorrect answer because a correct 
response would not be socially desirable, 
or perhaps when his subconscious 
processes are likely to distort reality, that 
we may not want to trust interview data. 
In theory, however, if we were able to | 
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observe and talk with a person over a long 
period of time, in many situations and 
under many different conditions we 
should be able to collect all the 
information necessary to give a full 
personality description. Personality tests 
are an effort to construct artificial and 
abstracted situations from which we can 
take samples of behavior under 
circumstances which we should like to 
observe but cannot. For instance, we may 
want to know how disturbed a person’s 
thinking becomes when he is under severe 
emotional stress. Even if it were possible 
to subject him to such stress we would 
not want to do so for ethical reasons. 
Instead, we may pose such situations as 
asking the person to tell a Story about 
a picture depicting violence in order to see 
how he responds to it. We may compare 
his responses to achromatic or serenely 
colored stimuli with his Tesponses to 
brightly colored ones which arouse more 
emotion (Todd, 1971). From these 
mini-stresses we try to infer or predict the 
person's responses to more severe stimuli. 
Whether or not we do Well in achieving 
valid predictions and descriptions with 
such indirectly obtained information is, 
of course, very important to know and 
will be discussed in detail in a later 
Section of this paper. At this point, 
however, let us describe in detail some 
tests and their uses with particular 
teference to clinical settings. 


Clinical Testing 


The use of a variety of tests to tap 
different aspects of the personality as a 
means of obtaining a total view of the 
Person is called “battery testing." 
Gradually, within the clinical situation, 
the possibility of using the battery of 
tests as a more refined and more clinically 
Pertinent technique emerged. Part of this 
development was associated with 
developments in psychological theory, 
wherein the concept evolved that motives 
within a person, of which he was 
unaware, might be at least as important in 
his behavior as those of which he is 
aware, Correspondingly, in testing, it 
became apparent that certain kinds of 
lests lent themselves more readily to 
understanding the unconscious 
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motivation and characteristics of the 
person, and others more readily give. 
insights into the more conscious behavior, 
This recognition in turn, fostered further 
development of tests to provide 
information on these levels, There 
developed then the frame of reference of 
tests which were highly structured, 
Semi-structured, and unstructured, This 
dimension refers to the degree to whicha 
test task has or does not have a high | 
degree of specificity in the tasks involved _ 
Structured tests tend to be close to the 
concept of questions with right and 
Wrong answers. The more the test permits 
the individual to use his own ideas and 
imagination in responding to the task, the 
less structured the situation is. Thus, for 
the most structured tests, the tasks are 
quite specific with little opportunity for _ 
the subject to make individual 
interpretation of the task. For the most 
unstructured tests, the tasks are vague, 
unfamiliar, and require that the subject _ 
contribute much to the interpretation of | 
the task itself. The tests within a battery 
are generally chosen so that these three 
levels of structure are represented. 

The structured tests are typically 
represented in the usual intelligence tests, 
such as the Wechsler (1949) or the Binet | 
(Terman & Merrill, 1960). These are 
Structured tests, because the tasks are so 
highly defined that the subject is fully 
aware of what is expected of him, and he 
has minimum choice as to the correct 
answer. He is expected to give the 
standard answer rather than one which is 
reflective of personal choice, thereby | 
eliminating the requirement to turn to his 
own personal resources in order to Ор 
with the task. For example, when aske 
how many things in a dozen, the 
individual is expected to use the 
commonly accepted definition of a dozen 
and can lean on the external source 
information as represented by what he 
was taught and give it by rote. Because 
this task requires that the person Tes 
with a prescribed answer, his resp 
provide little information about Е 
uniqueness as a person. In fact, the mit 
unique his responses become, едо 
is possible to infer that some Шу 
psychic process is becoming so domin 
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par зай the situations from which 
person should be able to exclude it. 
When this occurs, the result is that 
straightforward, objective situations, 
instead of bringing forth straightforward, 
Bp answers, begin to be so colored 
d de invading personalized material as 
o destroy the appropriateness of the 
response and to reflect decrease in the 
coping capacity for every day situations. 
Such a situation permits the inference 
that material which normally should be 
repressed or suppressed now overpowers 
the ego censoring function, even in 
ordinary situations. The person now deals 
with the structured situation as if it were 
unstructured and permitted him a degree 
of personal freedom inappropriate to the 
reality of the situation. 

In contrast, the unstructured tests are 
those where the subject has minimal 
information about the demand of the 
task. Therefore, he must turn to himself 
and formulate for himself what the task 
involves and how to cope with it. The 
difference between these two types of 
tests can be illustrated by the difference 
between the tasks that a teacher gives 
when she says, “I want you to write а 
composition telling me exactly what you 
did yesterday,” and when she asks for a 
composition about “anything at all.” In 
the first situation, the individual simply 
reports. In the second situation, he has to 
select what he thinks is an appropriate 
area for a composition, select the events 
from this area, order them, and relate 
them so that they meet the definition of 
a composition. In the first composition, 
he has very little choice. In the second, he 
not only has maximum choice but is put 
in the position of having to make the 
choice without external guidance. — 

The semi-structured test is typically 
represented by the Thematic 
Apperception Test (Murray, 1943) which 
has pictures With recognizable figures 
about which the subject must tell a story 
giving his individual interpretation. There 
is a degree of structure, but not as much 
as that of the structured test, and more 
than in the unstructured one. Again using 
the illustration of the teacher and the 
composition, this time it would be as if 
the teacher said, “I want you to write a 
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composition making up a story abo 
trip to the beach that yos took with н 
family. and a friend." With such 
instruction, the subject cannot borrow 
directly from experience and simply 
report it, nor is he left completely to his 
own choice. He has the external 
structure, and using past experience can 
create something that would meet the 
demands of the task. He still has to rely 
somewhat on personal resource, but with 
partial guidance and at least partial use of 
the past reality. 
The unstructured task is typically 
represented by the Rorschach ink blot 
test where the subject is given a task with 
little instruction as to what the task is 
and little that is representative of objects 
in the environment. (Klopfer & Davidson, 
1962). This. situation is similar to the 
problem of writing a composition about 
anything at all, Here the subject has to 
make all the choices, except for the fact 
that he must produce a composition, 
Thus, he becomes maximally dependent 
upon himself to ars with the task. 
Because he is maximally dependent upon 
himself, the response is maximally 
reflective of him as an individual. In the 
unstructured test situation, since he is 
given no cues as to prescribed answers, is 
unaware of answers which are typical 
others, and has minimal guide lines from 
the examiner, he is called upon to 


personalize the situation almost 
completely. In this way, the unstructured 
maximum inference 


situation permits 
concerning the uniqueness of this person 


and reflects his behavior when he must 
turn to himself, his own resources, to 
cope with a task, Since the subject has no 
overt basis for comparison with others, he 
cannot use а prescribed or known answer 
to escape reflecting himself as an 
individual. His choices of response 
become markedly influenced by other 
personality processes in addition to the 
intellectual one. It is this use of the other 


rsonality or psychic processes, reflected 
ides information 


in the response, that provi 
i individual 


to the way In which the 
the demand that he be on his 


responds to d th 
wing a subject's responses to 


own. Revie у 
structured, semi-structured, and 
unstructured tests, then permits 
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comparative inferences on all the three 
levels to assess whether individual »1 
the capacity to effectively in 
three sod ни. If he is not 
on all three, then it is noted 
whether he has difficulty only in the 
more personal, unstructured situation, 
whether the difficulty is more pervasive 
and includes difficulty at the 
semi-structured level, or whether his 
difficulties invade all aspects of his 
functioning. In this way, the clinical 
evaluation can assess the severity of the 
patient's. disturbance and estimate 
whe! the unconscious conflict is so 
Severe as to invade conscious behavior. 
This continuum of structured to 
unstructured can be translated into life 
Situations and be very helpful in 
understanding the degree to which an 
individual is dependent external 
guidance and direction for effective 
ing. Our definition of the effective 
emotionally healthy person is based 
on the concept of the capacity to cope 
with most of life's situations, ranging 
those which permit little initiative 


to those which require a great deal of 
initiative. And a battery of tests chosen, 
a basis for 


as just described, provides 
judging the individual's ability to fulfill 
ies definition. Кг ordinary 
Circumstances, life situations are 
relatively organized хо that the task at 
has at least a degree of structure and 
direction, Consequently, the structured 
test gent thé more typical of life 
Situations, The unstructured test 
Tepresents the situation in which the 
dual has to turn largely to himself 

to cope. In life, there are such occasions, 
but they Occur relatively infrequently. By 
ing evidence of the degree to which an 
individual is dependent upon external 
Structure, it can be inferred to what 
degree the individual's developmental 
experience has provided him with the 
inner resources that make for the 
Capacity to cope under the varying 
Circumstances, A second usefulness of 
the continuum provided by such a 
ту is in the estimation of severity 
3nd pervasiveness of disturbance. 
foadly outlined, severity and 
ness can be evaluated as two 
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separate dimensions of 
disturbance. The severity of disti 
is related to the amount or inte 
the difficulty, whereas, the pe 
is related to the extent to y 
disturbance is evident over th 
continuum of the person's @ 
abilities. For example, one perso 
manifest severe and crippling eg 
on the unstructured material 
implies that at the unconscious Ie 
is beset with severe difficulties, ¥ 
the semi-structured level, he shows 
coping capacity with minimal evid 
of the difficulties, and at the st 
level shows excellent coping б 
with no evidence of difficulty. § 
person has been able to encapsi ‹ 
problems fairly well so that they di 
invade the more conscious and even 
areas of functioning. Thus, des 
severity of the basic diff 
disturbance is not pervasive, Of 
other hand, another persom 
manifest disturbance at the илсоп@ 
level which is not representative ol 
severe conflict, but these conflicts 
evident at the semi-structured and K 
Structured level. Thus, the | 
difficulty is highly pervasive. He 
been able to encapsulate the problem 
deal with it in another way. 8 
analysis of the test data is offe 
illustrate a way in which the bat 
tests permits greater differentiation 
the many ways in which psychol 
disturbances affect personality. 

The continuum could be pictured 
core sampling of earth as done 
geological work wherein a shaft is Я 
procure a sample of the earth in 
layered arrangement. Examining 
continuum of the results of psychold 
testing is something like examining” 
core, although there is serious limi! 
in this illustration in that it does 
reflect adequately the intin 
relationship between the layers and f 
interdependence. Nevertheless, even Ш 
earth layers, despite a degre 
discreteness, are not as firm as f 
initially appear. Thus, surface ma 
resting on solid material has a firm 
predictability, and reliability that и 
true of surfaces that rest on shit 
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materials. Similarly, surface material which the child is ready to communione. 
resting on solid substructure has a From the semistructured material, the 
different surface life than that which rests examiner obtains information concerning 
on volcanic activity. The land which rests 4 subject's attitudes on a level which be 
on soft undersoil often tends to sink. does not comelously ме = being that 
Land which rests on shifting subterranean related to himmeli, unm he 
material tends to be apres to specifically wishes to, sime he M 
earthquakes, Similarly, with the туо ge which are ваце 
psychological continuum in terms of the roles of fe ationships to himii. 
likelihood or manner that underlying ‚ the subject can feel mont. 
disturbance will manifest itself indirectly freedom in since he it not 


or directly. If there is much ru consciously attitudes toward 


disturbance at а level. wi p^ же он кь 7 
upper. levels d from the fact, if guarded — 


semi-structured and structured tests, little express 
of the direct disturbance is likely to be more 
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of rage, or perhaps, occasional panic 
attacks resulting from temporarily 
intensified aggressive feelings, which 
threaten him with breakthrough of these 
feelings. In addition to knowing the 
severity of the psychological disturbance 
as reflected in the coping process, it is 
extremely useful to know, where 
possible, what are the specific areas 
affected by the disturbance and what are 
the areas of conflict. For such 
information, it is necessary to analyze the 
tests individually. 


Intelligence Tests 
In general, cognitive functions as 
reflected in intelligence tests, such as the 
Binet (Terman & Merrill, 1960), and 
Wechsler, (1949) develop relatively 
evenly. On the Binet, such evenness is 
represented by a performance in which 
the child of average intelligence is able to 
pe all the tests at a year level not far 
low or above his actual age and will 
begin failing tests shortly thereafter, 
reaching the level where he fails all tests 
at roughly three years or so above his age 
level. Thus, when a child shows a 
performance in which his level of 
complete success is far below his 
chronological age, and he is able to pass 
Some tests on many levels extending 
considerably beyond his chronological 
age, his performance is considered to have 
a wide Scatter, rather than evenness. 
Similar unevenness may be shown in the 
intelligence tests of adults (e.g., the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale) when 
the subject answers some very difficult 
questions but fails easier ones. He may 
also be able to do some kinds of task so 
much more poorly than his average on 
other tasks that the examiner could not 
call such failure coincidental. Under such 
circumstances, the examiner questions 
the reliability of the IQ score, because the 
performance represents a wide scatter 
rather than the expected relative 
evenness. The inference drawn is that 
something is impairing the cognitive 
process and that such impairment may 
stem from anxiety, cultural deficiencies, 
actual intellectual impairment, and the 
like. Examining the responses themselves 
Will often quickly reveal the factor 
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responsible for the scatter. 
consideration of the subject's 
response is often product 
contributing information aboi 
defensive pattern, which in turn а 
making diagnostic judgments. Thus 
is the person who is so concerne 
precision that his very need “to Бег 
destroys his efficiency as he gets [0 
tiny details, a symptom of the compu 
defense. Or the person who, by cont 
is so afraid “to be wrong" that he 
not respond at all unless he is com 
certain, and thereby а 
efficiency. Detailed e f ا‎ 
subject's responses, in addition 
clarifying the reliability of IQ, re 
possible sources of impairment; 
exposes styles of defense, often provi 
information about areas of conflic! 
information is obtained by analyzii 
responses to see whether parti 
persistent characteristics emerge. 
it may be a fairly obvious trend as 
in the fact that the subject failed 
item which in some way invo 
thinking about aggression, or it 
that he does not fail such items, bi 
the manner of his response indica i 
they arouse anxiety. An illustration 
that of the child fearful of aggressio 
in responding to the test item, “In 
way are a cat and mouse alike?" rep 
“A cat chases a mouse and eats it. 
his concern causes him to respo 
terms of his anxiety, rather than int 
of the task, with the resulting lo' 
score. If nothing else, sometime! 
extreme peculiarity of a single re 
may serve as a cue for detailed in : 
about disturbance in a particular area. 


Thematic Material | 
Thematic approaches аге probal 

best exemplified by the Them 
Apperception Test (Murray, 1943). 
at a midpoint on the continuum 114 

structured to unstructured. As indicati 
earlier, the majority of cards 
recognizable objects which are famili 
the average individual. Thus, the pal 
need not turn to his own inte 
resource to make a judgment about f 
objects he is seeing, but can use P 
familiar learned cues that the object h 
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seeing is a person, a violin, a window, or û 
couch. The less structured aspect arises 
from the demand of the task which is that 
the subject create a story about the 
structured object. Actually, the Thematic 
Apperception Test also contains cards 
which are less structured, so that it is 
possible to observe within the range of 
the TAT cards, reactions of the patient to 
more structured and less structured cards. 
But it is the more structured which 
represent the midpoint on the continuum 
and more typical of the technique. In 
evaluating the story, once again, both the 
structural aspects of the response and the 
content are considered. The structure 
involves consideration of the adherence 
to the request that the story have а 
beginning, a middle, and an end, that the 
thought processes represented їп the 
story are logical and internally consistent, 
and that the story be appropriate to the 
pictorial content of the card. Thus, 
ordinarily it is expected that the subject 
can tell a story which does not wander 
markedly from the picture, which does 
not have the characters doing things 
which are impossible, and which does not 
have unreconciled contradictions in the 


ag in which the individual structures = 


world fairly closely 
The unique port x : 
having some structure, 
indivi nd to specific types 

тама lS far less initiative and 


situations and leaves E 


choice than does the Rorschach, 
example. Consequently, the аа 
cards by the examiner can p а a 
for inferences about the da е 

feels he will be dealt with by aut - ty, 
male or female, by peers, an Ё 
The ego process ОГ 
evaluated at this level, 


ing ability is also 
iat in terms of 
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its successful or unsuccessful copi 
capacity and its richness. The successfi 
and unsuccessful aspects are indicated by 
the degree to which the subject is able to 
fulfill the demand that the story have а 
beginning, a middle, and end; establishi 
coherence within the story structure; à 
the tone use of the content in the 
picture. The richness of the coping 
function is evidenced in the number 
things in the picture which are used in an 
integrated. fashion and the elaborateness 
of the story. The ee to which the 
subject can envision y of the 
characters to find solutions, provide some 
information about his feeling concerning 
his own ability to find solutions and to 
understand the motivation of 
around him. The motivation he экс 
to others permits the examiner to infer 
the areas in which the subject feels 
secure, in which he feels threatened, and 
which the 


olde! woman and a considerably 
man--thls card is characteristica 


i ed by su 
interpret a 


son. Апо! is chara 
interpreted as a father and son, orat east 
as a male authority in relation o а 
younger male. Evaluation of these stories, 
Ye created by the subject, again pires 
opportunity to see what areas, on this 
level, the subject ca cope with 
cessfully and happil ; which areas he 
can cope with successfi , if not happily: 
where he becomes 


provides epee ae Ай hom Ч 
individual, as contrasted to 
methods dependent on 
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conformity as represented in the 
structured technique. In this sense, the 
Rorschach is considered to provide access 
to information concerning the core of 
personality and goes beyond single area 
measurement, such as tests of 
intelligence. 

Although there is considerable 
interdependence in the inferences made 
from the Rorschach, for purposes of 
presentation, these will be artificially 
separated in order to highlight both the 
manner of obtaining information from 
the Rorschach record and to illustrate the 
hierarchy of inferences made, The first 
crucial step is to examine the record to 
see whether the coping process is one 
which is effective in the sense that the 
subject is able, with flexibility, to 
respond to the stimuli with comfort, 
accuracy, and a degree of personal 
richness. A mode of doing this analysis 
has been described by Meyer and Caruth 
(1965) in detail elsewhere. It is based on 
observing whether the individual’s 
responses reflect his ability to use the 
blot characteristics, such as the color, 
shading, and form to create responses 
y are appropriate to the blot and 
include concepts which are reflective of 
his individuality. It is, of course, unlikely 
that an individual with such effectiveness 
would be a clinic patient. Ordinarily, 
therefore, the clinician looks to observe 
the degree to which this coping process 

has failed. The first line of failure would 

along the dimension which is a 

continuum from effective functioning, to 
a level of functioning which is not 
completely effective but does not involve 
any disturbance in the logical thought- 
Processes, to the level where there is 
evidence that the thought processes show 
Some mild disorder, to the level at which 
thought disturbances are severe, as in 
Psychotic conditions. As a basis for this 
evaluation, the form of the object given 
in the response is compared with the 
form of the blot for accuracy. Thus, if 
the subject gives a response of “a 
butterfly” and the shape of the blot is 
appropriate to such а response, the 
Iesponse is then considered appropriate, 
If, on the other hand, the subject 
responds with “ап automobile” to a blot 
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whose shape is quite close to 
butterfly and has no resemblam 
shape of an automobile, his 
respond appropriately to exter 
is considered poor. The extengi 
with which he violates the form 
indication of the extent to which 
of reality testing function is pre 
is related to the original dime 
coping effectiveness. It is am i 
indicator of the severity 
disturbance present, Intertwined 
is the content of the response m 
of the appropriateness of its form 
blot. The content of the respoi 
examined for internal consistency: 
sense that the object is one which 
appropriateness. For exampl 
butterfly is given, it is expected, 
normal attributes and character 
the butterfly would be present, 
the body, the wings, and the 
However, when peculiar attribute 
present, such as adding an extr 
legs to the wings, or suggesting that! 
a butterfly which eats people, th 
failure in recognition of 
inappropriateness of the characterist 
given in the response, which is ай 
basis for inference that the sul 
thought processes are diso 
Completion of this assessment in 
gives some indication to the 
psychologist of the severity 0 
disturbance. 

It is possible to evaluate, 
qualitative aspects of the disturl 
terms of the areas which seem m 
less invaded by the malfunction 
this purpose, the information ob 
from the Rorschach will be divide 
three sections; the subjects att 
toward relationships outside himse 
acceptance of his own 
characteristics; and his style of cop 
each of these areas. In 0 
understand the subject's basic ati 
toward relating to the outside work 
psychologist examines the record to 
the manner of dealing with colo! 
shading. The style of response to 
gives clues to the style of 1 
emotionally to others, and the sty! 
shading indicates his sensitivity 10 
as well as to himself. Turning tO 
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first, the psychologist observes whether 
the subject is ready to invest himself in 
emotional relationships to a degree 
appropriate for his age as indicated by the 
. number of color responses. The record is 
then examined to observe the responses 
to those cards, wherein color responses 
usually occur, and those responses which 
„are color determined whether or not 
color is present in the card. This 
examination follows the two modes 
described earlier, that is, the effectiveness 
of the form of the response and the 
effectiveness and style of the images in 
the content. The shading is examined in 
similar fashion. Then it is noted to what 
degree each of these areas is dealt with 
successfully and unsuccessfully. Thus, а 


responses, this time involving movement, 
becomes important to see how much 
acceptance the person manifests of his 
inner self. These are examined to see, for 
example, how many of these involve 
human beings and po eod p iam : 
information 
woe ars oncerning the 


basis for inferences © 

art of 
^s acceptance of ople as р 
Pis wo sis for his own 


his world and thus as û 
development in being like 
with color and shading, 
are examined to note 
the form and یر‎ a 
images. Examining the Kor 
pipe serves to highlight | ej 
which the person is functioning we lok 
may be said to be emotionally healthy, 
those in which development 15 s et - 
those areas in which psycholog n4 
turbance is present. The number of are 


them. Then, as 
these responses 
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in which disturbance is noted gives evi- 
dence of the extensiveness of the distur- 
bance, and the degree of ineffectiveness 
in those areas gives evidence of the inten- 
sity of the disturbance, For more detailed 
clinical evaluation, the images in a par- 
ticular area are examined in detail. For 
example, the human figures used, or the 
failure to use them, becomes significant 
in trying to understand the sul ct's feel- 
ings about people, Thus, one ject may 
use both males and females in a manner 
which suggests comfortable acceptance of 
them as t of his inner world and thus 
as part of his own character development, 
yet he may show no wish, noted from his 
color responses, to relate emotionally on 
an active level. Another — may show 
a readiness to accept females as repre- 
sented in the figures ín his responses and 
a reluctance to accept males as noted by 
the complete absence of male figures. 
Still another may incorporate in his 
repone ыйы ан ey tighter 
but such es are always 
ing attributes, for eh, where 
males are seen as looming 
females as foreboding witches. 
Having reviewed the 
detail with the framework outlined 
clinician is then in à 
degree of success 
coping with the 
and lew 


— it » 
which the subject 
with areas of difficulty that defines both 
4 type of psy 

esent, А first observation 
whether when 


desiral 
the battery with additional (йз 
in order to obtain information about 


specific areas, 
questions, to deal 
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situations in which the subject’s responses 
have been particularly meager. For 
illustrative purposes, a few such tests have 
been chosen for discussion. The specific 
tests chosen to complete a battery will be 
determined by the specific needs of the 
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situation and the examiner’s preferences. 
There are a vast number of tests available 
and many serve closely similar functions, 
In view of the number of tests, it is not 
possible for examiners to be highly skilled 
in all of them. However, some are more 


widely used than others. 


One of the 


techniques used very widely as part of the 


battery involves drawing in 


one form or 


another. Probably the most frequent 


technique is the one which 
patient to draw a human fi 


requires the 
igure. In this 


approach, the subject is asked to draw a 


person and this permits him 


to make the 


choice of the sex of the figure he draws. 
He is then asked to draw a figure of the 
Opposite sex. The usefulness of such a 


technique is that in a brief 
some evidence of the subject 


time it gives 
"s perception 


of the human figure as related both to 
intactness of the body image and of 


differentiation of the body 


image of the 


sexes. In addition, specific characteristics 
are often reflected in the drawing, such as 
the drawings wherein the female figure is 
drawn as large and powerful and the male 
figure as small and inadequate or vice 
versa. This technique which requires but a 


brief time, provides further 


opportunity 


for inferences about identification. Areas 
of concern are also frequently reflected in 
the areas with which the Subject had 


particular difficulty in the d 


rawing or in 


the areas which the subject called to the 


Observer's attention by virtu 


e of marked 


shading or other such devices. 


The Bender-Gestalt 
technique involving drawi 
verbalization, which was di 


is another 
ng without 
evised as a 


means of obtaining information for 


inferences about possible br 


ain damage. 


€ use of the technique has been 
extended to serve as a basis for inferences 
about personality characteristics. Thus, 
this test is frequently included in the 
battery because it is another readily 


administered nonverbal 
inferences and can provide 
to observe whether any gross 


source of 
opportunity 
evidence of 


brain damage is present, and at the sam 
time provide information about conflig 
The combination of this test with certa 
items on the intelligence test and 
certain types of response to 
Rorschach can point to the need for mo 
careful examination as to the possib 
presence of brain damage. Under з 
circumstances, specific tests for j 
deficiency, such as the Memory for 
Designs test by Frances Graham and 
Barbara Kendall (1960), or the Re ised 
Visual Retention Test by Arthur L 
Benton (1960), are added to the Бане / 
When there is question about certain | 
aspects of psychodynamics related?) 
particularly to psychoanalytic concepts, | 
tests such as the Blacky Pictures by 
Gerald Blum (1950) and the IES (Id, Bgo, | 
Superego) test by L. A. Dombrose and М, _ 
S. Slabin (1958) can be useful 
approaches. The former is a technique in” 
which a series of cards showing a dog ina?) 
variety of activities and relationships with | 
another dog, is used to obtain 
information as a basis for making. 
deductions about sibling rivalry, oedipal 
feelings, identification, and so on. It is | 
particularly useful with small children. 
The latter test, the IES, is one which 
attempts to get at structure as 
represented by Id, Ego, and Superego, 
and is particularly helpful in assessment 
of the adolescent period. Where there i$ | 
specific interest in understanding a | 
subject's conscious or preconscious | 
feelings about his relationship with his 
family, the Family Relations Test by Eva ^ 
Bene and James Anthony (1957) is 
particularly helpful. Because the 
technique requires no verbalization, it IS 
also a very helpful technique when verbal 
responses have been meager. This test, 
described elsewhere by Meyer (1965), 
uses a series of statements, and a series 0 
figures with boxes attached to them. The 
person is asked to select the pictures 
which represent closely members ol 
family. To this selection is added a figure 
referred to as “Mr. Nobody,” which in 
contrast to the other figures, shows the 
rear, faceless, view of a person. The 
examiner can read the cards to a child of 
permit a person who reads well, to rea! 
them to himself and instruct him to plac 
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the card in the box attached to the 
person for whom he considers the card 
most appropriate. Where he feels that the 
card belongs to nobody, it is to go into 
Mr. Nobody’s” box. The statements are 
devised so they can be divided into 
categories of outgoing and incoming 
feelings. The former represents feelings, 
positive and negative in nature, which the 
subject has for members of his family. 
The latter is made up of statements which 
he feels represent negative and positive 
feelings which members of the family 
have toward him. A system of analysis of 
the results provides opportunity to 
observe the degree of investment in the 
different members of his family, the 
degree to which he can accept the giving 
and receiving of positive and negative 
feelings, and the degree to which he must 
deny feelings. The advantage of the 
examiner's reading the statements, Or 
having them read aloud, is that it makes it 
possible for the examiner to record, for 
later interpretation, the special comments 
which the subject makes in response to 
specific statements. Finally, there are 
sentence completion tests which can 
provide supplementary information. 
Although not as structured as an 
intelligence test, they are more structured 
than the Thematic Apperception Test and 
give the subject a fecling of being in 
greater control. Because of the higher 
degree of structure, the Sentence 
Completion Test permits more direct 
inquiry into specific areas of importance 
with the recognition that this represents 
the patient's functioning in a more 
structured situation. Thus, the material 
which has been permitted expression 
emerges with more conscious recognition 
and, therefore, is closer to awareness. 
Such tests often include specific 
statements about the feelings toward а 
sibling, toward a parent, toward school, 
and the like. ; 
Another type of structured test Is 
represented by the MMPI (Hathaway and 


McKinley, 1951) and the Sixteen Р-Е 
(Cattell & Eber, 1963). These are 
which the subject 


questionnaire tests in WI 1 
answers true or false to items referring to 


himself. A great many questions (556 on 
the MMPI) are use 


d and the patterning of 
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answers given by groups of people wi 
particular traits or particular сона 
determined. When a subject answers 
questions in the same way depressed 
people answer them, for instance, it is 
assumed that he, too, is depressed. The 
test is considered to be structured 
because the task is clear (“answer true or 
false") and the interpretation is 
prescribed by the scoring procedure. Such 
questionnaire tests are generally oriented 
toward eliciting personality traits, where 
the projective tests described above are 
generally oriented toward determining 
character types. 


Test Validation 


Several characteristics of tests are 
important to the user. First, if a test does 
not give a consistent picture of a person 
from time to time, assuming no great 
changes in his personality, it is said to be 
unreliable. Since no one knows which of 
the different IQ scores or personality 
traits it yields is the correct one, it isnot 
wise to use it. Therefore, a measure of 
reliability is basic to interpreting а test's 
results. A second important characteristic 
is its validity. That is, does the test 
measure reliably what it is supposed to 
measure. If it presumes to be a measure 
of IQ, does it measure intelligence or 
some other related characteristic such as 
willingness to take tests, Every test 
constructor i$ expected t0 produce 
research on the reliability and validity of 
his tests and to present the information in 
a manual to accompany each test. 

Other information which should also 
be included in the manual is a description 
of the population on which the test was 
standardized. By referring to the 
standardization information it is possible 
to know for whom the test is appropriate 
and how to interpret the scores it yields, 
Often when a test has been validated on 
one population ог group it may be given 
to additional groups whose characteristics 
are known, If it produces consistent 
results when used with the second group 
it is said to have been cross-validated, and 
somewhat more confidence may be 
placed in its results. 

A full description of procedures for 
administering and scoring the test 15 also 
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necessary for its proper use since the 
validity of a test depends on using it 
exactly as it is standardized. 

Although a manual should be available 
for each test, much of the information 
described above is summarized for a great 
many standard tests in the Mental 
Measurements Yearbook edited by Buros 
(1965) and published periodically. It can 
be a major source of help in selecting 
tests for any specific purpose. 

The complexities of constructing, 
administering and interpreting the results 
of psychological tests are obviously great. 
While. the principles are relatively easily 
understood, the actual work of 
administration, etc., requires considerable 
skill. Training for personality assessment 
major part of graduate education in 
hology. Many school psychologists 


cal psychologists are trained at 
ter's level but the more usual 
onal level for personality 
ent specialists is the Ph.D. 
in statistics and test construction 
theory as well as knowledge of 
щт) and psychopathology аге 

ble as а background for personality 
ЖОРУ, 

States have laws requiring persons 
who render diagnostic tests privately to 
be licensed, As a rule lm > working in 
publicly supported institutions are 
exempted from the need for such 
licensing for the services they render in 
the institution. To be licensed to practice 
Psychology does not guarantee 
De in psychodiagnosis, but it 
should be a minimum requirement to be 
considered in selecting or recommending 
Services. Certification by the American 
Board of Professional Psychology (ABPP) 
a voluntary examining procedure, does 
indicate that the psychologist so certified 
has demonstrated greater than average 
skill in diagnosis. 
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Jean Piaget. The Child's Conception of 
Time. (Translated by A. J. Pomerans) 
New York: Basic Books, 1969, $7.95, 

At last, a translation of Piaget's work on 
children's conception of time nearly 
a quarter of a century after the publication of 
the original French version (Piaget, 1946). This 
is probably the last of the earlier works of this 
prolific author to be translated into the English 
language. It is rather puzzling 
published sooner--closer to the inauguration of 
what might be called the “Piaget era" in Amer 
can psychology. 

In style, this book is 
most of Piaget's volumes; it is not easy reading. 
However, to the present reviewer, who has 
wrestled with the task of making pun of e 
original French version some years ago, 
present volume appears clearly and precisely 
translated, and tends to much inm 
proved comprehension 
concerning the development of time س‎ 
in young children. Considering the inc 
interest in the psychology 


ally repetitions, 
out the book, Some 
duced in a more systema 
A final section of conclusions and а 


end. The experiments 
manner of presentation of instructions, physical 
conditions, se ЛАМ 
case of the time vi ] 
previously studied by Piaget, a more wv c 
and controlled experimental 
pursued by the more quantita 
perimental child psychologists 
States. 

Part 1 of the 
time and motion) 
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composition of duration, and the measurement 
of time, are examined in chapters three through 
eight. In some of these experiments, Piaget be- 
gins with four-year-olds (stage one) showing the 
difficulties they encounter in making clear dis- 
tinctions between spatial and temporal percep- 
tion (corresponding to egocentrism). By the 
time the children are eight years of age, they 
acquire the capacity to “decenter” and are able 
to grasp fully such concepts as operational suc- 
cession and duration. 

In the remaining chapters of part II, Piaget 
employs a variety of experimental procedures 
in which different segments of time are in- 
volved in the study of synchronism, compara- 
tive judgments of durations of different lengths, 
the process of adding brief durations that com- 
bine into longer durations, and the comprehen- 
sion of the measurement of time via the use of 
clocks and sandglasses, invoking the principle of 
conversion, especially in relation to the move- 
ments in the last-mentioned instruments. 
Throughout, the tasks are operational- 
perceptual, in which spatial changes (displace- 
ment and motion) are shown to be fundamental 
in the development of the several temporal con- 
cepts. The underlying aspect of logical “group- 
ing” (Baldwin, 1967) is shown as a significant 
factor operating in the developmental process 
Of the acquisition of temporal concepts. 

The last two chapter of the book constitute 
part II, and deal with age and inner time. In 
chapter nine, which is concerned with the con- 
cept of age, the author presents evidence that 
young children (ages 4-6) confuse age with 
height, believe that age is independent of order 
of birth, and that age differences change over 
time (thus conceiving of a heterogeneous flux 
of time), By the time the child has matured to 
the third stage, the erroncous notions have been 
eliminated since "duration and succession have 
become coordinated.” 

In the tenth, and final, chapter, “inner 
time” or psychological time is examined. Inner 
duration is the experienced time which is inde- 
pendent of immediate external perceptions (as 
in the case of “physical time”, treated in part 
ID. It depends on memory; yet, Piaget points 
Out that it “must call for the same organization 
as physical time, i.c. for the same seriation of 
Successive states, and for the same colligation of 
durations.” By comparing intervals of time 
Occupied with activities at different speeds 
(e.g., making pencil strokes), and by comparing 
Periods of “inactivity” (unoccupied) and 
“interesting” time, Piaget shows that younger 
children tend to judge the length of periods in 
relation to the speed of their own activities 
(egocentric) and on the final results of their 
activity (number of strokes in the experimental 
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interval). Thus, they judge a 20-secondin 
in which they produce strokes quickly d$! 

than a period of the same duration in W 
their activity was slower. Older child 
duce more accurate temporal judgme 
eliminating the systematic error that 
work takes longer than fast work in the 
standard period, and by concentrating й 
pressions on the time during the activity m 
than basing them upon the physical resul 
tained in the end (e.g., the number of sl 
performed). The general conclusion at 
Piaget arrives is that psychological time "f 
be assessed by such spatial criteria as the 
of particular action. Furthermore, the con 
tion of homogeneous time involves the e 
nation of velocities." He views reci 
effects between physical and psycholo 
time, and rejects Bergsonian notions of ini 
time and the notions of introspectionists 
ing "pure time." 


The reader may question some of | 
experimental procedures described im 
volume. For one thing there does not se 
be any control on the possible order effects 
presenting time intervals for comparison ( 
invariability in order of presenting the i 
period first, then the "interesting" pë 
Also, there seems to be some unsystematie 
ation of interval size in presenting them for 
poses of comparison. The possible involvi 
of language, and the level of language de! 
ment, in the responses of the subject to 
tions regarding temporal concepts, and the 
sibility that some of the alleged difficulties. 
temporal concepts that young children Й) 
may be intimately tied up with the level of 
guistic advancement must be considered. 


Nevertheless, this is a highly comp 
tightly-reasoned and sophisticated work 0 
very difficult subject. Although it is not 
grated with much of the work that has bee 
done on time perception in the United 
(Wallace & Rabin, 1960), it is integrated 
Piaget's own corpus concerning the develop” 
ment of the child's conception of the 
around him. The book cannot be read casi 
it should be studied. Those who are intere 
in cognition in general, and in the develo i 
of temporal concepts in particular, will find 
work very stimulating and provocative. It com 
tains а veritable mine of interesting ideas 
inventive methodology which, with the help of 
greater refinement and standardization ol К 
cedure, will guide researchers іп the б 
systematic exploration of this fascinating 
in human psychology. 
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George S. Klein, Percep tives, 
and Perionality. New York: Knopf, 1970, 
464 pages, No price given. 


This book is а mixed bag. It 
by Klein which have ap 
sources as Nebraska Symporii 
and Psychoanalytic Study of 
age when psycl 


contains articles. 
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psychoanalytic 
research labora! 
need not attempt 10 operationalize 
analytic concepts, either. 
seems lost When someone 
psychoanalytic concept, derived from 
and utilize it in à well-designed 
Ee eae ын жа 
analytic insights, ut 
Ski Thus, the problem of translation is 
come, as is the problem involved in simply 
noring analytic ideas. 
Chapter 12, “Blindness 
trates the author's approach. 
case history of a 
normal vision, 
worthy of note. He hee 
deprivation en e 
od rot the whole story. The d 
people react to others with disabilities may 
come to play a crucial role in the 
velopment. As Klein says 
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Yasufumi Kataguchi, Ph.D., & the Ka- 
Ro Research Group. Psychopsy (Manual 
for Ka-Ro Inkblot Test). Printed in En- 
glish. Tokyo: Kaneko Shobo, 1970, 157 
pages, $10.00. 

This book is a conglomerate of old material 
on the Rorschach Test along with an equiva- 
lent form of the traditional ink blot test. 

After rendering the analogy between a medi- 
cal biopsy and a psychological diagnostic test 
(Psychopsy), the author describes his parallel 
series of Ka-Ro plates, each of which does ad- 
mittedly resemble its Rorschach analogue. 

The standardization of the test was based on 
112 normals, $6 for each sex, all between the 
‘ages of 20 and $0. A valuable contribution is to 
be found in tabulated comparisons of the Ka- 
Ro and Rorschach i 
Anxiety, Bodily 
Positive Feeling, 


a particularized discussion of 
", the author proceeds into vari- 

а pedantic analysis of each 
and a regrettable lack of conclusiveness in 
-— Ар „же of а manual for the 
new, equivalent, form for the Ror- 
schach Test. 


Daniel Brower, Ph. D. 
+ Psychology Department 
State College 
Montclair, N, J, 07043 


(Ed.). Perspectives in 


Theory. London: 
Academic Press, 1970, 273 pages, $11.50. 
5 емау, 


“A Brief Introduction to Per- 
truct Theory,” opens this collection 
and “Behavior as an Experiment,” 

address to the APA Division of School 

closes it. The 10 essays between 

uted by | Sak a 

eac 

Mid m essay M 

struct theory. Four of the 
affiliated with En sh 

Three are or у 

has been adapted b 


of 
d 
the 


с two contributi, 
from the United States consist of what appear 


Book 


The writers knew nothing of any 
their own until the work was 1 
editor, who is also a contributor, states | 
sense the book is an experiment to t 
hypothesis that the personal construct thee 
fertile; that it tests the degree to which 
theory proved а bonding theme so that 
the varied approaches there are common 
and relatable concerns; and that it n 
prove a test of the reader's stance toi 
em psychology in that he may see the 
as engaged in intellectual shadow bo; 
Properly preoccupied with basic issues, [ 
opinion of this reviewer the papers offer 
support for both of these opi The to 
reflect some bonding c: pacity 
struct theory. Shotter's J 
and Adams W: 


tion with lan 
of the world 
things.” 

However, two “thought provoki 
stand apart from these groupings and fa 
other, Francella reports on the applicatio 
personal construct theory and reperto 
technique to increase knowledge of pro 
taking place in a group of cight adult p 
led by a psychoanalytically oriented 
This paper is of value to anyone conce 
the difficult problems of evaluation of the 
come of group therapy, ا‎ of his thet 
retical orientation. Holland, after introd 
personal construct theory to a group Of 
Students who appeared to be too rap 
verted to Kellyism, felt himself 1 
ability Мо provide critical restraint for Kell 
theories. Accordingly, he undertook close 
cal reading, concentrating on what he 
Kelly's most sensitiv i 
Freud, behaviorism, the existentialists 1 
result is a thoughtful analysis of Kell < 
ment of these topics and the demonstrati 
some weaknesses in his theory as distinct. 
his empirical studies. This paper pro 
much needed critical corrective for the 
lack of attention to the theoretical bad 
of personal construct theory and is 
thoughtful attention of all psychologist 
cerned with it. 

As might be expected from the plan ogh 
of plan of the book, there is much repetition 
y's basic concepts from slightly diffe 
points of view. Unfortunately for thë 
there is no subject index nor a unified 
raphy. In spite of the necessarily uneven qu 


made of words and 


Book Reviews 


ofa collection of papers of this type, the book 
а be recommended to students of personal 
construct theory and to psychologists secking 
ın introduction to it, 


Margaret Mercer 
Lock Haven State College 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


P. A. DeWald. Psychotherapy, A 


Dynamic Approach. (2nd ed), New 
York: Basic Books, 1971, 330 pages, 
$8.95, 

This book is a primer for Li a short 
course chi t orien! sycho- 
биру M original pre 


a fairly traditional psychoanaly tic view of 
tal functioning. The second. 


pathol viewed from the same 
dance AMi third and last "ns is devoted е 


the problems and practice i 
is i than twice as large as fimt two com 


bined. 
This third section, a discusion of еам, 


is written from. the viewpoint that 
practices in be classified on 


a "13 «t 
treatment at one end (] 
psycho at the other |р. 101]. 
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Books Available for Revi 


Books Available For Review 


Write to Book Review Editor: Dr. Max 
К. Reed, 6201 S.W. Capitol Highway, 
Portland, Oregon 97201. 


Henry E. Adams & William K. Boardman, 
(Eds.) Advances in Experimental Clin- 
ical Psychology. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1972. 219 pages, $11.50. 

Louise Bates Ames, Ruth W. Métraux, & 
Richard N. Walker. Adolescent Ror- 
schach Responses. New York: Basic 
Books, 1972. 280 pages, $6.95. 

Sylvia Anthony. The Discovery of Death 
in Childhood and After. New York: 
Basic Books, 1972. 280 pages, $6.95. 

Rudolf Arnhein. Toward a Psychology of 
Art. Collected Essays. Berkeley: Univ. 
of Calif. Press, 1972. 377 pages, $3.95 
(paper). 

Harriet Linton Barr, Robert J. Langs, 
Robert R. Hold, Leo Goldberger, & 
George S. Klein. LSD. Personality and 
Experience. New York: John Wiley, 
1972. 239 pages, $10.00. 

Margaret A. Boden. Purposive Explana- 
tion in Psychology. Cambridge: Har- 
сауну Press, 1972. 408 pages, 


Nathan Brody, Personality: Research and 
Theory, New York: The Academic 
Press, 1972, 364 pages, $11.75. 

Oscar K. Buros, (Ed.) The Seventh Mental 
Re una Yearbook. Vols. 1 & 2. 

ew Jersey: Gryphon Pre: 5, 1972. 
$55.00. | УВ 5 


Paul Ekman, Wallace V. Friesenn, & 
Phoebe Ellsworth, Emotion in the Hu- 
man Face. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1972. 191 pages, $8.50. 

Hans J. Eysenck & Sybil B. G. Eysenck. 
Personality Structure and Measure- 
ment. San Diego: Rob't. Knapp, 1972. 
365 pages, no price given. 

Joseph P. Ghouhassian. Gordon Allport’s 
Ontopsychology of the Person. New 

ork: Philosophical Library, 1972. 
314 pages, $8.75. 

Marvin R. Goldfried, George Stricker, & 
Irving B. Weiner. Rorschach Handbook 

» of Clinical and Research Applications. 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 434 
pages, $14.95, 


Yasufumi Kataguchi, (Ed.). Rorschach 
iana Japonica. Vol. Il, July 1959. 
Tokyo, Maki Book Co. (In Japanese) 
266 pages, no price given. 

Clinton J. Kew & Clifton E. Kew. The 
Therapist Responds. New York: Phil- 
Osophical Library, 1972. 184 pages, 
$5.95. 

Charles A. Kiesler. The Psychology of 
Commitment. New York: Academic 
Press, 1971. 190 pages, $9.95. 

David A. Kolb, Irwin A. Rubin, & James 
M. McIntyre. Organizational Psychol 
ogy: A Book of Readings. New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1971. 387 pages. $6.95, 

David A. Kolb, Irwin M. Rubin, & James 
M. McIntyre. Organizational Psychol- 
ogy: An Experimental Approach. New f 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 359 pages, 
$6.50. 

Ronald S. Levy. Self-Revelation Through 
Relationships. New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1972. 159 pages, $7.95. | 

Salvatore R. Maddi & Paul Т. Costa. 
Humanism in Personology: Allport, ‘ 
Maslow, & Murray. Chicago: Aldine-— 
Atherton, 1972. 200 pages, $7.75. 

James F. Masterton. Treatment of the | 
Borderline Adolescent. New York: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1972. 289 pages, 
$13.50. А | 

Joseph D. Matarazzo & Arthur N. Wiens. _ 
The Interview: Research on its Anat- 
omy and Structure. Chicago: Aldine- — 
Atherton, 1972. 183 pages, $9.75. s 

Albert Mehrabin. Nonverbal Communi- 
cation. Chicago: Aldine Atherton, 
1972. 226 pages, $9.75. 

Humberto Nagera (Ed.) Basic Psychoam ¥ 
alytic Concepts on the Theory of In 
stincts. Vol. III. The Hampstead Clinic, 
Psychoanalytic Library. New Tor 
Basic Books, 1971. 136 pages, $6.9 Л 

А. S. Neill. “Neill! Neill! Orange Peel! 
An Autobiography ... Worle 
Headmaster of Summerhill Se 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1972 
356 pages, $10.00. Y im 

Donald P. Ogdon. Psychodiagnostics m { 
Personality Assessment: A Handbook. 
Los Angeles: Western Psychologi¢ 
Services, 1970. 96 pages, $7.50. 


Books Available for Review 


Robert-Michel Palem. Le Rorschach des 
Schizophrenes. (in French) Paris: 
Editions Universitaires, 1969. 297 
pages, no price given. 

Jean Piaget & Barbel Inhelder. The 
Psychology of the Child. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. 173 pages, $5.95. 

Psychotherapy, 1971. An Aldine Annual. 
Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, 1972. 593 
pages, $20.00. 

Ken Richardson & David Spears (Eds.) 
Race and Intelligence. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1972. 205 pages, $1.45. 

Р. G. Richmond. Introduction to Piaget. 
New York: Basic Books. 1971. 128 

‚ _ pages, $4.95. 

© Ernest Lawrence Rossi. Dreams and the 
Growth of Personality. New York: 
Pergamon Press, 1972. 217 pages, 
$10.50. 

Jurgen Ruesch & Weldon Kees. Nonverbal 
Communication: Notes on the Visual 
Perception of Human Relations. 
Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1972. 
205 pages, $4.95. 2 

Thomas Arthur Ryan. Intentional Be- 
havior: An Approach to Human Moti- 
vation. New York: The Ronald Press, 
1970. 590 pages, $11.00. 

Irwin G. Sarason. Personality, An Objec- 
tive Approach, 2nd ed. New York: 
John Wiley, 1972. 601 pages, $10.95. 

Dirk L. Schaeffer, (Ed.) Sex Differences 
in Personality: Readings. Belmont, 
Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1971. 196 pages, 
no price given. 

Louis C. Schaw. 
Work in Mind, 
San Francisco: Jossey 


300 pages, $9.50. 


The Bonds of Work: 
Time and Tradition. 
-Bass Inc., 1971. 
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Millis S. Schildkrout, 1. Ronald Shenker, 
& Marsha Sonnenblick. Human Figure 
2 M eir New York: 

runner/Mazel, 1972. 152 
$8.95. "PEE 

Clarence G. Schulz & Rose К. Kilgalen. 
Case Studies in Schizophrenia. New 
York: Basic Books, 1970. 281 pages, 
$8.95. 

Aron Wolfe Siegman & Benjamin Pope, 
(Eds.) Studies in Dyadic Communica- 
tion; Research Conference on the In- 
terview. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1972. 336 pages, $13.50. 

Ross V. Speck. The New Families. New 
York: Basic Books, 1972. 190 pages, 
$6.95. 

Johannes N. Theilgaard, Andreas Søren- 
sen, Anders Frøland, & Sven G. John- 
sen. A Psychological-Psychiatrie Study 
of Patients with Klinefelter's Sym 
drome, 47, XXY. Denmark: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1971. 148 pages. 

p. W. Winnicott. Playing and Reality. 
New York: Basic Books, 1971. 192 
pages, $6.95. 

D. W. Winnicott. Th 
tions in Child Psychiatry. New York: 
Basic Books, 1971. 416 pages, $15.00. 

Donald M. Uhlin. Art for Exceptional 
Children. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 
1972. 146 pages, $3.50. 

Lise Vislie. Stimulus Research in Projec- 
tive Techniques. Oslo; Universitets- 
forlaget, 1972. 360 pages, no price 
given. 

T. R. Young. New Sources of Self. New 

York: Pergamon Press, 1972. 114 


pages, $6.50. 


erapeutic Consulta» 


| 


Р. А. News & Notes 


Available: Copies of An Introductory 
Lecture on Personality Assessment, For 
some time the Society has recognized the 
need for an introductory statement on 
personality assessment for use by non- 
experts who need to present the area to 
students at the high school or college 
level. In this issue of the Journal there is 
such a statement, prepared at the request 
of the Board of Trustees, Copies may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Nelson F. 
Jones, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
UR of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 


. Available: A new audio tape series of 
dialogues on B. F. Skinner's Beyond Free- 


dom and - The recordings are 
available on both cassettes and five-inch 
3% ips, half track, reel-to-reel tapes. The 


tapes are eligible under ESEA Titles I, II, 
Ш, Further information can be obtained 
from: Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, P.O. Box 4446, Santa 
Barbara, California 93103, 


The Second International Conferen 
on Positive Disintegration: Decemb 
27-31, 1972, at Loyola of Montre 
Quebec, Canada. The Ist Conference on 
Positive Disintegration was held at Laval 
University in 1970 and investigated 
theory in itself and in its relation to othe 
schools of psychological theory. This 
Second International Conference will re- 
examine Positive Disintegration theory 
and research regarding application to 
other fields, including several areas of the 
social sciences. For further information, 
write to: Dr. John G. McGraw, 7141 
Sherbrooke St., W. Montreal 262, 
Quebec, Canada. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 


f^ 


E 


On the Forthcoming Bylaws Revisions 


At the 1972 Midwinter Meeting of the 
Society, I was charged with revising the 
Bylaws. They were last revised several 
years ago at the time the Society changed 
its name to the current one. It has be- 
come obvious that a further revision is 
required. The revised Bylaws will go out 
for membership vote. The purpose of this 
statement is to acquaint the membership 
with the general changes that are being 


* proposed, 


Membersbip: It is recommended that 
the category of Affiliates be dropped as a 
membership class. That class of member- 
ship has now been included under the 
"Associate" class, While the doctor's de- 
gree is still a requirement for member- 
ship, it may now be in "psychology, med- 
icine, or related fields" and no longer re- 
quires specifically one year of internship, 
but a level of "supervised experience 
acceptable to the Membership Commit- 
tee 

The category of Associates has been 
broadened considerably and may now in- 
clude graduate students in psychology or 


,^ professionals or paraprofessionals who are 


working in supervised positions. For a 
paraprofessional to gain associate status, 
he must hold an Associate of Arts degree 
and have two years of experience. This 
class of membership does not have a vote 
in the Society. 

For all classes of membership, the 
sponsorship requirements have been 
eased, For fellowship status, one fellow 
and one member of the Society is re- 
quired; for membership status, two mem- 
bers of the Society are required, and for 
associate membership, at least one mem- 
ber of the Society and one member of the 
applicant's own field are needed. — 

Officers: In that category the position 
of “Executive Editor of the Journal” has 
been dropped completely. This was a po- 


sition specifically devised for the working 
editor of the Journal. Dr. Bruno Klopfer 
who held the title “Editor” did so in an 
honorary position, Walter Klopfer cur- 
rently holds the title of “Executive Ed- 
itor” and with Bruno Klopfer's death, the 
editor's position of the Journal has be- 
come vacant. As a result, the title of Ex- 
ecutive Editor has been stricken; from 
now on there would simply be an editor, 

It is strongly recommended that the 
terms for secretary and treasurer, as well 
as for the two representatives-at-large, be 
extended from two years to three years, 
A two-year term is too short to become 
familiar with the workings of the Society 
and makes it difficult to carry on the bus- 
iness of the Society when the turnover is 
$0 rapid. 

Bylaws: Amendment of the Bylaws 
shall be adopted if approved by two 
thirds of those voting. In the revised ver- 
sion we have dropped the requirement 
that at least 20 percent of the members 
entitled to vote must have returned the 
ballots. 

Finally, we have eliminated from the 
Bylaws the requirement of the President 
that: "He shall deliver a presidential ad- 
dress," 

In summary, the changes recommend- 
ed provide for greater flexibility, a broad- 
ening of involvement by individuals work- 
ing in the area of personality assessment 
at a sub-doctoral level, a realistic title for 
the working editor, and a better govern- 
ance of the organization through three 
year rather than two year terms for sever- 
al of the board members. 


Carl N. Zimet 

University of Colorado 
School of Medicine 
Denver, Colorado 80220 


Need an individual test which quickly 
provides a stable and reliable estimate 
of intelligence in 4 or 5 minutes per 
form? Has three forms? Does not de- 
pend on verbal production or subjective 
scoring? Can be used with the severely 
physically handicapped (even paralyzed), 
if they can signal yes-no? Handles two- 
year-olds and superior adults within the 
same short series of items and the same 

_| format? Has been painstakingly stand- 
_ardized? Builds rapport with intrinsi- 
cally interesting and simple procedures 
based on multiple drawings? 


Ammons and Ammons 


QUICK 


. TEST 
QT) 


Order Tester’s Set including. manual, 
card materials, keys, and 100 answer 
Sheets ($8.00 complete). 


e 
For further information, write to 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
SPECIALISTS 
Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana 59801 
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The Bruno Klopfer Memorial 


The Bruno Klopfer Memorial Committee 
announced that annual memorial conferences 
will be held at various universities and hos- 
pitals throughout the United States and 
Canada. Outstanding lecturers will expand on 
the wide variety of areas with which Bruno 
Klopfer in his lifetime concerned himself. 

Letters asking for contributions have been 
responded to generously. However, not all 
who would wish to contribute have been 
Teached. We are taking this means of contact- 


ing you. 


Please send contributions to the: 


Bruno Klopfer Memorial Fund 
c/o Dr. Pauline G. Vorhaus 
155 West 68th Street 
New York, New York 10023 


norms 
for the 
rorschach and the w.a.i.s. 
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Editorial 

The question of lag in publication 

which has been plaguing other psycholog- 
ical journals for many years is beginning 
to oppress the undersigned. At the pres- 
ent time, material has been accepted and 
scheduled for appearance through the De- 
cember 1973 issue of this Journal. Obvi- 
ously, some steps will have to be taken to 
remedy the situation. The undersigned, in 
consultation with the Board of Trustees 
of the Society, has decided on the follow- 
ing: 
. Consulting Editors will be asked to 
pay particular attention to the rele- 
vance of papers submitted to them to 
the area of personality assessment. 
Papers of peripheral rather than cen- 
tral relevance to this field will be rejec- 
ted with the suggestion that they be 
submitted to other Journals. 
Authors who have research reports to 
submit will be asked to present them 
in brief form and particularly the 
model of the one-page brief report 
which has been used in other Journals 
will be promulgated. 

3. Space will be reserved in each Issue for 
special articles such as research re- 
views, theoretical discussions and case 
studies that will continue to have di- 
versity and not take up our entire 
Journal space with the reporting of or- 
iginal research. 

If any of our readers have any further 

Suggestions to make, I should be pleased 

to hear from them. 


- 


P 


Walter G. Klopfer, Ph.D. 
Executive Editor 


Society for Personality Assessment 


Distinguished Contribution Award 
Honolulu, Hawaii, September 3, 1972 


One of the greatest privileges accorded 
to the President of this Society is that of 
awarding at our annual meeting the Dis- 
tinguished Contributor Award, given in 
recognition of outstanding contributions 
in the field of personality assessment. 

Our recipient this year is one whose 
work in the field can truly be described as 
monumental. Outstanding in teaching, T€” 
search, and clinical service, her contribu- 
tions in any one of these areas woul 
more than qualify her for the recognition 
offered today. Like her life, her contribu- 


tions have been 


what clinical psychology is 
With a productivi i 
summarize because of its vastness an 

istently 


variety, she has nevertheless cons! 


represented and demonstrated the value 


strating the арр 
to various aspect 
ing that of the evaluation of psychother- 
apy. Her creativity 
the practical and 
clinical psychology. 
A formal statement of her background 
indicates that Dr. Molly Harrower was 
born in South Africa of Scotch parents 
and was educated in England, receiving 
her degree in psychology from London 
University in 1928 and later studying at 
Cambridge. She came to the United 
States on à fellowship from Smith College 
and was appointed research assistant to 
Professor Kurt Koffka, with whom she 


O ~~ 
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worked for six years, receiving her doc- 
torate in 1934. During this period she 
also taught at Wells College and at Bed- 
ford College, University of London. 
Trained in experimental psychology and 
problems of perception, Dr. Harrower in- 
creasingly became interested in clinical 
applications and undertook for the Rock- 
efeller Foundation a project to study per- 
ception in brain-injured persons at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute. During 
World War II she was concerned with 
large-scale screening devices, adapting the 
Rorschach method to group testing as 
well as developing other new procedures. 

Dr. Harrower has served as Consultant 
to the Children’s Bureau, the United 
States Army Air Force and the Depart- 
ment of State. For several years she was 
Research Director of the Court Intake 
Project in the Children’s Court in New 
York City. At its inception, and for nine 
years, she held the position of Chairman 
of the Advisory Council in Psychology to 
the University of the State of New York. 
For five years she was Professor of Re- 
search in Clinical Psychology in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at Temple Univer- 
sity Medical Center in Philadelphia. She 
has been Visiting Professor in the New 
School for Social Research in New York 


Distinguished Contribution Award 


and is now Professor at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. 

Dr. Harrower has published 15 books, 
including Personality Change and Devel- 
opment as Measured by the Projective 
Techniques (1958) and Psychological 
Testing: An Empirical Approach Based 
on a Follow-up of 2000 Cases (1965). 
Her most recent book, The Therapy of 
Poetry, exemplifies and clarifies the crea- 
tive process through the use of her own 
poetry. She has published over 90 articles 
in professional and scientific journals, As 
we know, the Journal of Personality 
Assessment has contained a recent article, 
“Koffka’s Rorschach Experiment,” which 
demonstrates the humanness and hu- 
maneness combined with the rare blend 
of clinical insight and scientific rigor 
which makes all her work always both en- 
lightening and enjoyable. 

It is a distinct pleasure and honor to 
award the Distinguished Contributor 
Award to Dr. Harrower, whom we know. 
as a great psychologist and a grand per- 
son. 


Arthur C. Carr 
President, Society for 
Personality Assessment 
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In accepting this tribute, this warm ac- 
ademic handshake, this endorsement, I 
hope, of my way of relating to projective 
material, I find myself particularly anx- 
ious to share with you something as close 
to my life-style or work-style as possible. 
In short, I want to be me. 

Quite frankly, projective material since 
1937, when I first met up with it, has 
provided me with what I might call an 
acceptable scientific playground. Through 
it I have achieved in adulthood what I 
gave vent to in a poem written at 12 years 
old as I stirred the Christmas pudding: 


“рт stirring the pudding 

And wishing a wish 

And this is the wish that I'm saying 

That all grown-up people should 
just go away 

And leave me alone, 
quite alone for à day 

And let me get on with my playing." 

(Harrower 1929) 


The projectives have been, are, for me 
a virtually Molly in Wonderland experi- 
ence or, perhaps I should say, Molly 
Through the Looking Glass, for there are 
some fascinating reversals. While actually 

i ith them I have appeared to 
others to be working, and while seem- 
ingly the projec 
tives know better. My totem animal on 
Card 8 has always been а sloth! 

What I would like to share with you 
some of the pleasure, perplexity, 
which has accom- 
ious short-term and long-term 

hich has been the back- 
ound for the various “play opportuni- 
ties" that I have held. 

When I am introduced as а speaker, ог 
as a matter of fact when I listen to the 
backgrounds of other speakers, 1 fre- 
have felt that to bring such a 
d to life, to tell what really 
happened, to interrelate jobs and publica- 


ith actual living experiences, 
d talk in itself. So, this 


is what I have decided to do today. І 
want to show you the inside story of how 
my experiences with the concept of pro- 
jection in the widest sense, have accumu- 
lated and snowballed, so that I can hon- 
estly say every moment has been a chal- 
lenge and a fascination. 

Let’s start with a brief statement of 
my experience and scientific orientation 
at the moment 1 first met up with the 
Rorschach. I had obtained my Ph.D. in 
experimental psychology at Smith Col- 
lege with one of the most rigorous! 
minded De ts that ever lived, 
Kurt Koffka, of Gestalt dio fame. 1 
had the personal blessing 0 Kóhler, 
Koffka and Wertheimer to go forth at 
that moment and teach the gospel of ех- 
perimental psychology. But something 
happened which radically altered my per- 
spective of MN which altered what 1 
was looking for from chology. A close 
friend emerged from rastic surgery, à 
changed person. At this moment the 
water-tight world of perception, color 
contrast and visual acuity collapsed and 
there was born the need to seek a place 
a hospital perhaps where a person, à 
patient, rather than а retina, could be 
studied, and perhaps helped. 

After three years of search the Rocke- 
feller Foundation decided to back this 
then “crazy” notion’ , and in 1937 1 got à 
fellowship to work as an experimental 

chologist in a hospital, choosing the 
Montreal Neurological Institute from four 
equally challenging possibilities. 

In order that | should not be a com 
pletely naive non-medical individual in a 
hospital environment, Dr. Gregg of the 


h this idea was considered 


inal 


1 The extent to whic 
n in the fact that my 0 


is a mistake, There can be no psychol 
fect (тота surgical operation of procedure. 
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Rockefeller Foundation came up with the But let’s take a peep behind the sce 
idea that for six months prior to going to at some more personal details, Wo 
Montreal | should be the girl Friday to with people, what did that mean? Sitti 
Kurt Goldstein, one of the exiled-greats, under the Surgical tent with a patient for 
whom the Foundation was pr bringing something like 7 or 8 hours at a stretch, 
to this country. In return for orienting while the surgeons — usually Dr. Penfie| 
to the ways of America and the Eng- — were working with the exposed brain. 
lish language, he would orient me in the on the other side of the green surgical 
jungles of the medical world at the Mon- sheets. Since Penfield's work was essen- 
tifiore Hospital in New York City. Dur- tially with epileptics, operating to remove 
ing these six months Goldstein and I met the foci of the epileptic seizures, the pa- 
Bruno {| and my exposure to the tient had to remain conscious in order to 
projectives had begun, report psychological experiences relating 


to the aura of the seizure. My task was to 

t The four m cae ed ith observe changes in the patient’s behavior, 
0 achieve Er s кошш thi facial expressions, unexpected verbal 
E Moute t E» уона 4 comments, unwanted comments as if 
very prickl 5 ayi gh еШ! from nowhere, as various parts of the ex- 
patel It Mee d о, DE dee posed brain were stimulated electrically, 
| He е suf This was, of course a frightening experi- 

4 for the patient and often anxiety- 

convince myself, and then my medical © fo ist “ait 
Ea producing for the psychologist sitting 

cios. of its true relevance in differ- under the surgical tent. 
reference. (Piotrowski was doing the My first exposure to this nerve-racking 
and pressureful eight hours left me in 


i ch a state of exhaustion that on goin, 
neuro- logical establishment's most ortho- fu g 


home to the house in which I was board- 
dox periodical the Archives of Neurology ing, I turned on the tub, but before I ever 


y got into it, fell into a deep sleep. I tub 

дле, filled and filled and water poured down 
chological lives, the more Scientifically the stairs for several hours until the own- 
ers returning, were faced with a cascade 
and woke the sleeping psychologist to 


! 
» and recently published in detail in СОП ТОП! the havoc! 
the Journal of Personality Assessment Then there was a wonderful occasion 
(Harrower, 1971), which some of you when a Mrs. Burns had been diagnosed as 
may have read, The Montreal frame of psychotic by all the medical staff, but on 
reference also made it Possible for me to whom the Rorschach showed the, to me, 
accept the challenge, put to me by the unmistakable tumor picture. This was the 
anadian National Research Council, to first moment when I had summoned up 
n this insightful instrument which enough confidence to press my point in 
һа | showed its Worth in a one to one the face of authority. An encephalogram 
Patient-psychologist relationship, to a was allowed and lo and behold a large 
group procedure which could be utilized frontal lobe tumor, silent clinically, was 


in various ways in the intensifyin i 
Canadian war effort, ded 


There was the happy moment when 
арапа large Goldstein did very well with the Piotrowski came to lecture to the Fellow 
constantly Bathed nis suns Od Which Society and demonstrated a neat piece of 
used frequently. It Sounded something like this: differential diagnosis between a hysterical Ч 
AD done i ecd pue E аш schizoid Rorschach record, bus ; 

e e i sts 
oe seg helm, there will be peace through- perio. ue sphere of the psychol ogi: 
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most valuable aspect of it for me, as a 
carrier of projective knowledge, was the 
fact that much of the work was practical, 
dealing with actual patients who were 
assessed from a psychiatric, psychological 
and medical point of view, on the spot. 
Thus I learned to administer and evaluate 
tests fast, to be willing to go without tra- 
ditional scoring, to orient my answers to 
the immediate questions that the student 
asked and to disregard unnecessary items 
in a test battery in any given case, and to 
correlate my findings with those of my 
medical colleagues on the team. 

Listening with the third ear to the 
kind of questions that were asked when 
physicians were genuinely perplexed at 
some aspects of the projectives, І was able 
to write Appraising Personality (Har- 
rower, 1952), which as some of you may 
remember, is a dialogue between a 
psychologist and physician, basing virtu- 
ally all my questions, as asked by the 
physician, on actual class discussions. 
After 25 years I am still in touch with 
some of the physicians who have never 
relinquished their active interest in this 
psychological approach. 


Air Force 


By contrast to the relative uniformity 
of the consulting jobs in the Army, con- 
sulting with the Air Force was a series of 
usually unexpected, differing assignments. 
One of the most challenging was the re- 
quest to come up with a projective tech- 
nique, or some psychological device, 
which would indicate when a pilot, tem- 
porarily sidelined because of intense fa- 
tigue and severe anxiety, was ready to re- 
turn to duty. To be more specific, I was 
assigned with Dr. Roy Grinker at Don 
Cesar Hospital in Florida, and under con- 
siderable pressure produced what I have 
called the Stress Tolerance Test. Since 
this was published in Psychosomatic Med- 
icine (Harrower & Grinker, 1946). I feel 
that psychologists as a whole are not 
aware of it and a few words concerning it 
might be worthwhile. 


My aim was to see to what extent po- 
tentially disturbing war pictures would 
still precipitate anxiety in pilots, or con- 
versely, to what extent the individual had 
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been able to withdraw or depersonalize 
his experiences, commenting on the pic- 
tures per se, rather than the nightmare of 
his personal involvement. The pictures 
were by the great artist Thomas Benton 
and slides have been made from them. 
The structure of the test included, to 
begin with, five of the Rorschach cards 
numbers 2, 4, 6, 9 and 10, presented as 
slides, followed by 12 of the potentially 
anxiety producing TAT-like pictures, and 
then (and this was the reason they were 
developed) — five equated cards 2, 4,6,9 
and 10 from the Harrower Inkblot series 
(Harrower, 1946a). Our measures of dis- 
turbance, therefore, were twofold, the ex- 
tent to which the TAT-like pictures were 
responded to on a personal basis — "a 
picture of my killing civilians," and also 
the extent to which the second inkblot 
exposure evoked more disturbed answers 
on the same cards than the first — “frag- 
ments of horror and blood," on the 
second presentation, where in the first one 
had had "an autumn scene (Card X)." 

An interesting by-product of this may 
be commented on — namely, that the size 
of the picture, whether it be inkblots or 
war-oriented pictures, was an important 
influence on the amount of anxiety 
evoked. 

We first conducted our experiments in 
small rooms with a small group of pilot 
patients, using a whole wall on which to 
project the slides. This produced so much 
disturbance amongst the viewers that to 
our great consternation there were several 
— luckily aborted — suicide attempts. Be- 
fore discarding the test, however, in a 
panic, I had sense to alter the size of the 
picture, first of all going to the opposite 
extreme of having 800 patients in a large 
hall where the pictures appeared of post- 
age stamp size. Then one got exactly the 
opposite reaction — roars of laughter, no 


‘matter what was shown. In other words, 


the viewers were able to dissociate them- 
selves completely from the small presen- 
tations, so that the minimal anxiety pro- 
duced evoked only the need to ridicule 
the whole procedure. Having found the 
tight size for our presented slides, the test 
netted valuable information, as it showed 
clearly those who were still far too per- 
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sonally involved, far too vulnerable, to be and psychiatry should a in the 

resubjected to stress. The closeness of United Nations and iur m 

diagnostic procedures and theirtherapeu- those who were concerned with the fate 
tic value can be seen in this instance by of nations. Through her au: , four 

^ the fact that patients discovered spontan- us were selected to go to Washington (0 
eously they could lessen their own anxie- see what we could do and see whether we 
ties by exposing themselves repeatedly to could in way relate to the work of 
the TAT-like pictures. Pilots who the Ste Department We started out, 
ready taken the test would ask for permis- an anthr t, and 
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sion to sit in again and si ly be exposed by 
to the slides (Harrower a Grinaker, 1946). 
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One of the most interesting assign- lecturing to 

ments which came in 1952 occurred in echelon of State Departmen 

this way: I was asked by ral Career diplomats many of whose names | 
ger to devise some Way in which it could have subsequently seen becomin: 


. be determined whether ОГ not Francis 
Powers of the U-2 fame was being drug- 
ged while in the Russian prison, of 
whether his difficulties stemmed from а 
profound depression, The only evidence 
that one had from Powers were letters 
written to his wife. Clearly, no tests could 
be given and we had to rely on the hand- 
writing пае О as I h- 
ologists, and intensely 

POTENS graphology, 1 do not consider myself 
an expert, However, Į set 4 
ment blind whereby four of 
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Another task was to handle crises 
which, perhaps in other organizations, 
might have been dealt with by a person- 
nel department, which did not exist at 
that time. 

A third area was to be available for 
personal problems arising among those 
whom I would call the upper echelon, or 
senior members of the Department, Inter- 
esting while it lasted, but I do not feel 
psychology left an indelible mark on the 
procedures and thinking of the Depart- 
ment of State! 

Having introduced Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
name as someone who indirectly fur- 
thered the use of the projective tech- 
niques, I would like to tell one of the 
nicest stories about my contacts with her. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, when in New York 

City, lived in one of the very narrow 
brownstone houses in the East Sixties, 
Her dining room was so small that when 
the table was opened to its full extent — 
(it could take at the most 12 people) — 
there was literally no place for any other 
piece of furniture. Mrs. Roosevelt gave a 
small dinner for Alexander Luria, the fa- 
mous Russian psychologist, and I remem- 
ber that we had to be almost squeezed 
into our places as with a shoehorn. Dur- 
ing an animated dinner conversation 
everybody was startled by the loud ring- 
ing of a bell — a telephone bell under- 
neath the table. We were even more 
startled to see our gracious hostess slither 
down from her chair and disappear under 
the white tablecloth to answer the phone! 
The discussion which ensued centered 
around a newspaper reporter asking Mrs. 
Roosevelt her opinion on whether a blue- 
eyed fair-haired child could reasonably be 
considered or appropriately placed for 
adoption in a dark-haired, dark-eyed 
family. Mrs. Roosevelt took a very posi- 
tive view in Supporting the family's right 
to retain the child, and having disposed of 
that issue emerged from under the table 
to resume the conversation without the 
slightest indication that what had occur- 
ted was not the most natural happening 
at a dinner party. 


Children’s Court 
Let me give you one more example of 
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consultations or part-time activities paral- 
leling private practice. 

I spent four years as Research Director 
in the Children’s Court of Manhattan, an 
experience which enabled me to try out 
some of my other hunches, other than 
large-scale procedures, regarding adapta- 
tions of the projective techniques, 

The court project, so-called, was a 
study of 200 first offenders financed by 
the Field Foundation. Our team, approxi- 
mately 12 in number, was made up of 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
workers. One adaptation of established 
procedure that I thought was necessary 
and which was subsequently proved use- 
ful elsewhere, was to get probation offi- 
cers and judges to list questions they ac- 
tually wished answered from our psycho- 
logical evaluations. 


When I arrived, a backlog of incom- 
plete cases over six months bore witness 
to the fact that psychologists, even com- 
petent ones, find the writing of reportsa 
time consuming affair, Yet, when all is 
said and done, what the judge wanted to 
know was something like this: Is this 
child psychotic? Yes or no. Is he danger- 
ously aggressive? Is he unduly anxious? Is 
he intellectually retarded? Does he have 
any specific psychological potential? In 
training ourselves to answer such ques- 
tions, evaluations began to speed up enor- 
mously (Harrower, 1955). 


The second variation of the projectives 
which began to develop in my mind at 
that time was the fact that one cannot 
take any person's test findings and get the 
most out of them, without reference to 
the test findings of the mate, the sibling, 
the gang, the close companions. Our diag- 
nostic studies in the court, of gangs, Were 
oriented toward utilizing the potential of 
the individual members, discovering, for 
example, which member was the active 
gang leader and assessing his relationship 
to the other members. We needed this in- 
formation in order to give a constructive 
orientation to the gang activities as a 
whole. у 

This idea of interrelating test findings 
has permeated my work with married 
couples, with small groups, and total fam- 


x 
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ilies and it is closely allied to the interac- 
tion testing developed by Roman and 
Bauman and to the consensus Rorschach 
(Harrower, Vorhaus, Roman, & Bauman, 
1960). 

There was also the challenge of epito- 
mizing test material so that the total re- 
sults could be seen at a glance. Such a 
chart was set up originally in lay lan- 
guage, rather than in the refined type of 
technical terminology which we used be- 
tween ourselves, This later became the 
basis for my Summary of Test Findings 
which I have used in many cases and 
which is now shown in Figure 1. 


Private Practice 

I was in private practice for nearly 23 
years, from 1945 to 1967. By private 
practice | mean I was my own boss, able 
to arrange my own times, and varying 
somewhat each year, giving different pro- 
portions of the day to diagnosis, therapy, 
research, or consultation. I had learned in 
my own analysis in 1945 that my opti- 
mum pattern of working requires as flex- 
ible and free a schedule as possible. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1958 I did extensive di- 
agnostic work-ups on about 1600 pa- 
tients, referred from as many as 276 dif- 
ferent therapists. There were so many 
challenges in the early days, it is hard to 
keep track of them: Selection of a bat- 
tery of tests which would be reasonable 
and practical. Determining how long an 
interval to allow myself between testing 
and getting the report to the therapist. 
The development of innumerable visual 
aids such that a therapist could share with 
me as much as possible the major impacts 
of the test findings; and developing differ- 
ent types of reports, depending on 
whether the referring physician was so- 
phisticated analytically or an internist 
without psychiatric interest and as far as 
terminology goes, psychologically naive. 
There were one or two never-to-be-forgot- 
ten cases: A brain tumor suspect with an 
enormously engorged left eye, whose 
final answer on the Rorschach to Card 10 
was “two red is-lands.” (Red eye?) Some- 
thing in his pronunciation alerted me to 
get free associations and a ghastly story 
was explosively precipitated whereby the 
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patient remembered that he had, during 
the war, smashed the testicles of a pris- 
oner he had taken, and had for months 
been haunted by the nightmare of two 
red eyes glaring at him. When the psycho- 
logical significance of his own red eye 
dawned on him, and with proper treat- 
ment, his symptom disappeared. 

There was the case of Batista’s daugh- 
ter, (Batista as you will remember being a 
strong dictator in Cuba at the time) who 
while being tested and subsequently 
treated, was accompanied by a contingent 
of policemen from her country, flam- 
buoyantly dressed gentlemen, like those 
in the chorus of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. These attendants stood each day, 
poker-faced, on the landing outside my 
office, causing, naturally, enormous ex- 
citement to the small children from the 
other apartments on the floor. 

When Lisa left, relatively successfully 
treated, Batista had two of these guards 
deliver to me a three-way mirror with the 
most enormous flagon of perfume prob- 
ably ever bottled. These were appropriate 
presents, he felt, to a lady doctor who 
also showed some feminine charm. 

From the therapeutic point of view, 
private practice allowed me to develop 
my belief that projective material in and 
of itself, is a highly significant factor in 
self-understanding and with the develop- 
ment of my so-called projective counsel- 
ing, I was able to explore and formulate 
the kind of cases where the sharing of 
insights was appropriate and where it was 
not (Harrower, 1956; Harrower et al., 
1960). 


The Big Follow-Up 

The years of private practice and con- 
sultation were fascinating, adventurous, 
fulfilling, but the old experimentalist’s at- 
titude was beginning to stir and I was be- 
coming increasingly uncomfortable as I 
felt there was little empirical evidence to 
justify some of our pronouncements, 
based on test finding. To have faith in an 
instrument, one must use it for many 
years before adequate follow-up material 
is possible. Now I felt that having been in 
practice at that time 12 years, and having 
maintained a close connection with the 
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SUMMARY OF TEST FINDINGS 


MANNER DURING TEST 


00 Overy distrowed | (2) Tome 0) indiferent ШЕ ЖНГ 
DE CECT 


1,0. [Bellevue- Wechsler] 


[ (1) Below average | (2) Avorage (3) High average (4) Superior (5) Very superior 


vot US (Rorschach) 
(I) impoverished 


| (2). Reduced output [ (3) Adequate (4) Better than (5) Ri 
(2) Camis, average л 
roductivi 


RELATION TO REALITY (Rorschach, Bellevue-Wechsler, Drawings! 


(2) Lepses—together | (3) Not noticeably (4) Essentially firm (5) Firm and gi ) 
E P ies ма? 


USUAL-UNUSUAL THOUGHT CONTENT (Rorschach, Unpleasant Concept)" 


(2) OEY ad (3) Adequate (4) Original trends (5) Outstandingly 
the bizarre original 
Storeotyped (2) Tendency toward 
stereotypy 


CONSTRUCTIVE FANTASY (Rorschach) 


` .چ‎ Û) Accessible (4) Readily accessible ‘Active but not 
1 hampering > 


DRIVE (Rorschach, Szondi, Unpleasant Concept) 


(2) Over-aggressive |3) Adequate (4) Clearly sufficient Sufficient 
exceptionally 
well-directed 


EMOTIONAL TONE (Rorschach, Szondi) 


(2) Geli Sut of (3) Trend toward (4) Warmth available Warm, readily 
emotional available 


(2) Indicated but re- lb 
pressed emotions 
SOCIAL ATTITUDE (Т. A. T.) 
[pee —] 
of anxiety 


= EVALUATION 


(2) Less than adequate (3) Ade 
quate (4) Better than 
beim. M. personality average function- 


ical p pe ing personality 


0 Malady di- 


personality (5) Exceptionally well. 


integrated person- 
ality with excellent 
potential 
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therapists who had referred 
that it was up to me to pode omg 


various t 

and what ty 2 
pa under what 
haunted by the endless e 
psychiatrically and in 


ports, on the » 
individual, am resented 
no 


facets of the 
the fact that 
which could 


endowment. Finally these pressures 
reached a point where | decided to termi- 


enough to get à 
Foundation and set up а 


"ri study. 
1 feel that these next five years were 
seg the most rewarding ways of play. 
with the projectives. It was posib! 
out of 1600 patients on whom 1 sent out 
mestionnaires, finally to trace 1463 of 

m and to extract from 200 of the 276 
therapists (some reluctant, some hesitat- 
ing, some willing, some eager) reports as 
to whether the patient had improved or 
not on a four-point scale, (no improve- 
ment, slight improvement, moderate іп» 
emm maximum improvement) to 

4 out what type of therapy he had re 
ceived, and the length of time he 
been involved in it. 

While these results were coming in, 
over three years, 1 set myself the task to 
attempt to classify, ог grou together, in- 
dividuals with "comparable" performance 
on a total test battery of the projectives. 
This was a truly challenging task as © 
many variables were involved. 


formance on 
one hand, and to see the need for a sec- 
ond scale where assets and liabilities were 
uneven, on the other. 

2 shows the first and last posi- 


"" tjon on the seven-point uniform scale. 


Since | was dealing with 1600 large 
folders, or dossiers, Į actually had to rent 


alysis, strict classical analysts, Wat 
counterindicated for those at the lower 
end of the 


scales correlated with succes in almon all 
forms of psychotherapy and analysis, re 
gardiess of the le h of time in which 
the patient was in in treatment, 


Unitarian Study 

The possibility of classifying records 
of normal subjects on à battery of tests, 
аз well as a patient горац, pye an 
important part ina year research and 
service investigation involving theological 
students 

In this project, 
ending this year in 1972, | have collec 
records (with seven Of eigh 
on all candidates seeking to enter the Une 
tarian-Universalist 
totaling around 1500. 


tioned before, à list of 
relating to the 
mation was devised. This list has also ш» 
dergone revision. 
to what the total battery of tests can ac 
tually show on the one hand, and 

it to those psychological qualities which 
ul for Из ministers 
to sess, ON 
these questions and the replies of a ve 
candidate at the present time. 
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PROFESSIONAL RESPONSES TO 
SPECIFIC CONCERNS OF 
THE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE — UUA 


He is concerned about others, but he is afraid of close contact, 


Open to others 
thus he cannot be really “open” to them. 


He retreats easily into an extremely lively fantasy, excellent in 


Preoccupied with 
f itself, but apt to draw him even further from others. 


sel 


Relating to both 
sexes and various 
ages 


As will be seen from the above notations, relating per se is 
difficult for him, there does not appear to be any significant 
difference between the sexes. 


Psychological Yes, he's not yet worked out an easy relationship with others, 
blocks? and it diminishes his effectiveness. 

Degree of hindrance | Considerable. 

to growth 


Energy level 


Energy for thought is plentiful, but he does not always trans- 
late thought into action. 


Intelligence level High, but his isolation even affects this. 


Degree of anger 


His anger is sublimated into some cynicism but basically not 
and rebellion 


an angry person. 


Relates to universal 
or long-term values 


Much concerned with the welfare of mankind, 


Self-discipline I would not call him undisciplined, but he can be swamped by 


moods. 


Well balanced? 


Uneven assets? Definitely uneven assets. 


Awareness of 
sexual identity 


Yes 


Aberrant behavior No 


Sustaining close 
family-type 
relationships? 


и 
Cannot at the present as his shyness and emotional timidity 
y 1 idit; 


Note:— Not a hypothetical case. Material from actual candidate. 


Figure 3 
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I now face the task of assessing this 
material over the 20-year sweep, my work 
during any one year, of course, being de- 
voted to the specific evaluation of each 
student tested, 

What seems to me one of the most in- 
teresting facets that will emerge in the 
overall study is a change of Rorschach 
norms and the change of attitudes and 
basic beliefs as reflected in the TAT and 
Sentence Completion, between the gener- 
ations of 1953 and 1972. Just offhand, 
and without doing more than skimming 
the surface, I find that in the late 60s we 
had a generation of extremely angry 
young men, whose TAT stories reflected 
a blood and thunder need to disrupt the 
establishment. Also in this group, one 
finds a shift in the accepted F percent, 
reaching at one point a low of 13% as an 
average for the group. 

To my mind this correlates in a fascin- 
ating way with the demonstrable trend of 
youth to seek its inner values and reject 
the formal imposed dictates of the estab- 
lished mores. 

In Figure 4 you will see one of our 
initial follow-up studies, S standing for 
successful, F standing for those who 
failed as ministers (Harrower, 1964).* 

This table shows that by and large the 
successful ministers fall in those areas of 
the scale of personality development 
which indicate better than average poten- 
tial. At the same time, the majority of 
failures fall in either the less than ade- 
quate areas on the scale reflecting uni- 
form performance or in the more specif- 
ically disturbed areas on the scale of un- 
even assets. 


New Methods of Teaching 


Because of time limits I am refraining 
from discussing one of my most recent 
play areas, namely, the teaching of pro- 
jectives by way of the students’ own pro- 
ductions since it has been published (Har- 
rower, 1971b). 


4 Detailed reports from four independent 
sources constituted the data which designated a 
minister S or F. The judges used a check list of 
32 items in assessing the success or failure of 
the minister from the ministerial point of view 
(Harrower, 1963). 
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But to give you a few highlights, 
students acquire an extraordinary facility 
to relate their formal scores and the con- 
tent material, to difficulties which they 
may be having in academic work or inter- 
personal relationships. They are also able 
to utilize this awareness of problems 
through the projectives, in sensitivity 
groups, gestalt groups, or individual 
therapy and make a meaningful tie-up 
very early in the learning process between 
scoring symbols and actual experience. 
Many gifted students who enter psychol- 
ogy run into the difficulty of being un- 
able to complete assignments because of 
the wealth of ideas which come to them 
in connection with a topic. Relating their 
high M score to somewhat lower W pro- 
vides a, so to speak, objective, rational 
non-guilt laden explanation for this diffi- 
culty and they become explicitly aware 
of the need for concentrating on develop- 
ing organizational procedures. 


The famous endocrinologist, Dr. 
Ephraim Shorr, used to advise his col- 
leages and students to have projects of 
various lengths throughout their lives, the 
short ones bringing immediate satisfac- 
tion, the long ones being milestones of 
solid personal achievement, and finally 
one project that one never expects to 
complete. 


The project of mine which fits this 
never-ending category is the writing of 
poetry, spontaneously by one part of the 
self, and attempting to understand its 
implications or to study the creative pro- 
cess by the other part of the self, i.e., the 
psychologist’s point of view. 

I started writing (or shall I say receit- 
ing) verse as early as three years old. My 
mother recorded such babblings. In a 
book just out (Harrower, 1972) I have 
tried to trace the kind of poems which 
are produced at various age levels: the 
3-year-old, the 8-year-old, the 12-year- 
old, the identity-seeking adolescent, the 
young adult discovering the self, and on 
into various stages of maturity. It has 
seemed to me possible to parallel some of 
Erik Erikson’s stages of development in 
terms of what is given vent to in poetic 
expression, particularly, I think, in the 
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SUCCESSFUL MINISTERS 


HOMOGENEOUS SCALE HETEROGENEOUS SCALE 


PERSONALITY PERSONALITY 
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Superior | age | age age Superior | Superior 
Very Gifted with zn 
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A Self-Report Questionnaire' 


ARTHUR C. CARR 
New York State Psychiatric Institute 


On the occasion of a presidential ad- 
dress, it is not unusual to use the oppor- 
tunity to espouse the cause and purposes 
of the Society which has made the occa- 
sion possible. It is particularly tempting 
to do so when, as in the case of personal- 
ity assessment, a diminished interest in 
and a general pessimism about its future 
presumably exist, particularly in relation 
to the projective techniques. If that ap- 
proach is not considered to be even man- 
datory on this occasion, it is because re- 
cent presentations (e.g. Ames, 1970; 
Hertz, 1970) have accomplished the task 
of defending personality assessment with 
an impressive display of fact and logic 
which is judged to need no embellishment 
at this time. 

On the assumption that personality as- 
sessment will be here long after more cur- 
rent fads often prominently espoused in 
journals and at conventions cease to be 
considered fashionable, the present occa- 
sion is therefore to be used to discuss a 
self-report questionnaire which has been 
found useful in eliciting material of 
psychodynamic and genetic relevance, 
material usually not elicited directly by 
the psychological test battery. Although 
designed specifically to be utilized in con- 
junction with this battery, it has also 
been found helpful when used in the ab- 
sence of any formal test data, either inde- 
pendently or as a complement to a stan- 
dard case history or psychiatric interview. 

As indicated elsewhere, the choice of 
the test battery is usually made in terms 
of how well it serves the purpose of a 
psychodynamic formulation of personal- 
ity functioning (Carr, 1958). Basic to this 
approach is the recognition that behavior 
is motivated often by forces which vary 
as to their degree of accessibility to 
awareness and/or behavioral expression, 
with behaviorally dissimilar responses 
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possibly being motivationally identical, 
and behaviorally similar responses con- 
ceivably stemming from varying motiva- 
tions. 

Paradoxically, the most frequent fail- 
ure of our widely used assessment tech- 
niques has often been in the prediction of 
surface, manifest, or overt behavior rather 
than that of the covert, latent, or “uncon- 
scious” (Carr, Forer, Henry, Hooker, 
Hutt, & Piotrowski, 1960). It was to cor- 
rect this deficiency that early attempts 
were first initiated to devise the present 
form to elicit a report of "behavioral 
data" (i.e., symptoms and events) clarify- 
ing just what it was that the clinician was 
to explain, or to establish the origins of 
or motivations for. Later it seemed advis- 
able to elicit data of supplementary pro- 
jective significance, as well. 

In its most recent form, the question- 
naire is comprised of three pages, usually 
requiring 15-25 minutes for completion. 
As such, it elicits a more complete sample 
of handwriting and expressive ability than 
does the standard test battery as usually 
administered. The clarity of expression 
and detail varies strikingly between pa- 
tients, as does the obvious conscientious- 
ness with which the task has been ap- 
proached. (See Psychological Data Sheet). 


Describe the kind of person your mother 
is and your relationship to her: Describe 
the kind of person your father is and 
your relationship to him: 


Experience has demonstrated the value 
of eliciting directly from the patient his 
perceptions of and his relationship to each 
parental figure. The importance of the 
patient's relationship to each parent not 
only as parent, but as representation of 
sexual role hardly needs justification. 


As is indicated elsewhere, (Carr, 
1968), the test battery provides stimuli to 
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Psychological Data Sheet 
(Confidential) 


Describe the kind of person your mother is and your relationship to her: т, 


Describe the kind of person your father is and your relationship to him: 


List by age and sex your brothers and sisters, indicating whether they are living or dead: 


List any childhood difficulties, such as bedwetting, temper tantrums, fears, etc: 


Indicate time and nature of any experiences which were especially upsetting to you: 
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Describe in detail the earliest experience you remember, regardless of whether or not it 
seems important. Indicate age at which experience occurred: 


Indicate any recurring dream(s) you might have had any time in your life: 


Indicate any recent dream(s) you recall: 


E 
Describe your present sleep habits, indicating any difficulties in going to sleep, waking 


up, nightmares, etc. Indicate whether there has been any recent change in your sleep 
patterns: 


x 


List your present physical difficulties and complaints: 


W List your previous illnesses and operations: 


528 A Self-report Questionnaire 
What do you like best about yourself? 


What do you like least about yourself? 


What would you change about your personality, if possible? 


What would you change about your body, if possible? 


Indicate nature and duration of your present psychological problems (Try to be as 
explicit as you can be): 


What do you feel has been the cause of your present difficulties? 


What do you feel might help you to get over your present difficulties? 


p 
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elicit attitudes to parental figures ranging 
from the presumed conscious (on the 
SCT) through other levels as provided by 
the TAT and the Rorschach test. While 
the SCT presumably taps conscious atti- 
tudes toward the referrent, however, it 
does not invariably do so. Asking patients 
to check their completions for those 
which express their own feelings reveal 
wide differences in the proportion of re- 
sponses which are accepted as self-de- 
scriptions. Even first person singular 
items (When my father came home, I 

; I wish that my mother ) 
have been shown to alternate between 
that of projective stimulus and that of a 
‘direct response questionnaire. SCT com- 
pletions may themselves be ambiguous, — 
Most mothers “are great" may well carry 
the meaning that Most mothers “are 
great, particularly my own” or rather 
Most mothers “are great, but mine isn’t.” 
Undoubtedly the nature of the response 
elicited by the SCT is influenced some- 
what by test instructions, particularly the 
application of time pressures, although 
even here patients have been found to be 
very inconsistent in their manner of re- 
sponse. For these and other reasons, it is 
worthwhile to pinpoint exactly how the 
patient does choose to present each par- 
ent where there is no disguise as to the 
intent of the stimulus and little ambiguity 
regarding the response itself, 

These data must be carefully evaluated 
in terms of their source and the level of 
inference involved, with the examiner be- 
ing particularly alert to any apparent in- 
consistency of inferred affect. For exam- 
ple, the figure toward whom the greater 
threat appears to be projected in the Ror- 
schach test will frequently be the one de- 
scribed most lovingly in conscious de- 
scriptions. The impression gained is simi- 
lar to the finding of Harris (1948) that a 
large number of persons who report 
dreams presumably reflecting à fear of 
loss of love and support ( a threat in our 
culture generally emanating from the 
mother-figure) more frequently report 
conscious hostility to the father. Like- 
wise, those who more frequently report 
'dreams presumably reflecting fear of cas- 
tration and bodily harm ( threat generally 
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emanating from the father-figure) more 
commonly report conscious hostility to 
the mother. It is as if hostility were ex- 
pressed to the safer figure rather than to 
the more threatening one. Denials, reac- 
tion-formations, projections, etc., can 
most easily be recognized when the exam- 
iner has a clear idea of what the patient is 
willing and able to report directly. 


List by age and sex your brothers and 
sisters, indicating whether they are living 
or dead: 

Although a vast literature on the corre- 
lation between birth order and personal- 
ity characteristics has developed (Forer, 
1969; Miley, 1969; Toman, 1970), the 
original and continuing intent of eliciting 
the above data is not for any routine at- 
tribution of invariable personality quali- 
ties to the patient in terms of his birth 
order. In the context of other test and 
clinical data, however, the information 
pertaining to age and sex of siblings helps 
establish often critical experiences in the 
life of the patient, facilitating an under- 
standing of the setting in which the pa- 
tient was reared. Assumed to be particu- 
larly important in this effort are the peri- 
ods at which the patient's relationship 
with parental figures may, have been sub- 
stantially altered, Obviously, the mother's 
pregnancy and the arrival of a new compet- 
itor would have had quite different mean- 
ings and consequences to a child still in the 
oral stage of development as opposed to a 
child in the phallic stage, or who even may 
have been in adolescence when the sibling 
arrived. The death of a sibling, either be- 
fore or after the patient's own birth, would 
have had other consequences, possibly es- 
tablishing inordinate expectations or feel- 
ings in both parent and child and serving as 
a basis for feelings in the child that range 
from his being something very "special" 
because of having escaped the sibling’s fate 
to the assumption that in some way he was 
responsible for it. Consistent with the as- 
sumption underlying the rationale for the 
total questionnaire is reliance on the im- 
portant temporal relationships which may 
reveal anniversary reactions, a phenome- 
non which exists with much greater fre- 
quency than is usually recognized and 
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which is very difficult to detect with only 
the usual test battery. 


List any childhood difficulties, such as 
bedwetting, temper tantrums, fears, ete.: 
Although the data elicited herewith 
have not always been found to enrich the 
interpretation of test data in any direct 
way, the report of childhood symptoms 
provides a fuller understanding of the at- 
mosphere in which the patient was raised, 
and offers an indication of whether child- 
hood hurdles were taken in a progressive 
way without the development of serious 
symptoms. It may be particularly helpful 
in determining whether the patient’s pres- 
ent symptoms are simply a continuation 
of a pattern established in childhood or 
whether they represent a shift or change 
from earlier functioning. For example, 
psychogenic headaches in adult patients 
referred to the author for evaluation have 
been found to vary in date of onset from 
the age of 7 to that of quite recent origin. 
Similarly, phobic adult patients have 
shown wide variation as to whether their 
present phobia is a continuation of a fear 
held since childhood (when it may have 
been appropriate) or whether it emerged 
in adulthood. Consistent with interpreta- 
tion of other sections of the question- 
naire, approximate items of events are im- 
ortant in evaluating their significance 
within a life history. 


Indicate time and nature of any experi- 
ences which were especially upsetting to 
you: 

A report from the patient’s view of 
what experiences were upsetting is help- 
ful in gauging the kinds of threat which 
have been perceived by the patient as 
traumatic. The variety of such experi- 
ences is wide, although frequently focus- 
ing on such events as those which involve 
separation and loss, or threat to bodily 
integrity. The kinds of experiences upset- 
ting in adulthood can be assumed to rep- 
resent repetitions of experiences in early 
childhood. Denial may operate, of course, 
— hence, as throughout, the total evi- 
denge examined to determine 
how the patient's self-report is to be in- 


terpreted. 
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Describe in detail the earliest experience 
you remember, regardless of whether or 
"ot it seems important. Indicate age at 
which experience occurred: 

The practice of eliciting the patient's 
first memory often uncovers important 
data which can be usefully exploited 
within the context of the full test bat- 
tery. Both Freud (1901, 1910) and Adler 
(1917) illustrated relevant aspects of the 
earliest memory, although from different 
viewpoints since Freud was more con- 
cerned with the “concealing” or “screen” 
function of memories at a time when in- 
terest was essentially in “id” psychology. 
Adler's view that the earliest memory re- 
flects the individual’s “life style” appears 
closer to present conceptions of psycho- 
analytic ego psychology. Important con- 
tributions to the classification and inter- 
pretation of earliest memories have been 
made through this Journal (Lieberman, 
1957; Mosak, 1958; & Mayman, 1968), а 
most appropriate repository since Adler's 
routine request for a first memory has 
been labelled by Monroe (1955) as, “the 
first approach toward the projective-test 
methodology now so widely used 
[p. 428].” Appearing elsewhere, as im- 
portant predictive study with à useful 
classificatory system has been offered by 
Langs (1965); while Kramer, Winget an 
Whitman (1971) compare 4 survey of 
dream content with early memories, fol- 
lowing up an earlier suggestion (Kramer, 
Ornstein, Whitman, & Baldridge, 1967) 
that early memories reflect more long- 
standing, characterlogic problems, while 
the dream may be more related to current 
stresses. 


Indicate any recurring dream(s) you 
might have had any time in your life: 
Indicate any recent dream(s) you recall: 
The rationale for eliciting dreams, 
whether recent or those of a recurring na- 
ture, hardly needs explication to a 
dynamically-oriented audience. Two spe 
cially relevant notes, however, might be 
highlighted: к 
а) Тһе recent contribution of Pio- 
trowski (1971) illustrates the application 
of rules of interpretation originally evel- 
oped for the Thematic Apperception test. 
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The possibilities of this new approach 
have yet to be exploited, although they 
suggest exciting developments particu- 
larly insofar as relationships between 
dreams, Rorschach and TAT data are con- 
cerned, While earlier studies have shown 
consistencies between inferred affective 
components of dream imagery and Rer- 
schach responses (Bolgar, 1954), Piotrow- 
ski has now formulated a specific theory 
and explicit rules of interpretation which 
bring dreams directly into the area of per- 
ceptanalysis. By the concept of "remote- 
ness," a reference to the degree to which 
various dream figures resemble the dream- 
er (in turn reflecting the degree to which 
the dream figure's characteristics are ac- 
ceptable to the dreamer), Piotrowski of- 
fers what may ultimately be classified as a 
breakthrough in the difficult task of pre- 
dicting overt behavior, moving dream in- 
terpretation from the field of art to that 
of science. 

(b) Dreams occurring just prior to 
scheduled testing should always be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of possibly 
reflecting potential transference attitudes 
toward the evaluation procedure. How 
the patient is essentially viewing the proc- 
ess (benevolently or malevolently) and 
what may be the defenses erected against 
the perceived threat are often apparent in 
the dream occurring prior to scheduled 
testing. 


Describe your present sleep habits, indi- 
cating any difficulties in going to sleep, 
waking up, nightmares, etc. Indicate 
whether there has been any recent change 
in your sleep patterns: 

The patient’s sleep patterns are often a 
good index to whether depression and 
anxiety are kept in bounds and whether 
there are periods when the patient can 
sufficiently relax to surrender easily to 
sleep. Some authorities accept the view 
that people who have difficulty going to 
sleep are more anxious, while those who 
go to sleep easily but awaken early are 
more depressed, Onset of sleep difficul- 
ties often serve as an index to time of 
precipitating events of the disorder. The 
patient’s response to sleeping distur- 
bances is also of interest. Risk of suicide 
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is enhanced if patient reports being un- 
able to sleep. 


List your present physical difficulties and 
complaints: List your previous illnesses 
and operations: 

Richest interpretation of thematic 
content can be made if the examiner has 
some awareness of any real or imagined 
physical illnesses or limitations. Even 
what may be assumed to be obvious 
physical attributes are often not readily 
observable. Two instances reported by 
other examiners support this contention: 
a patient with a wooden leg and a patient 
who had had sex-change surgery (now a 
woman) were each given a complete test 
battery without the examiner having 
awareness of the patients’ atypical experi- 
ence. While the prediction of the speci- 
ficity of symptom choice in the area of 
the psychosomatic disorders can present 
dramatic evidence of the “soothsaying” 
abilities of the clinician, it is usually 
much easier and efficient simply to ask a 
cooperative patient whether he had any 
illnesses, operations or physical symp- 
toms other than the usual childhood dis- 
orders. Again, the time of the reported 
event (accident, surgery, or onset of ill- 
ness) may be important in elucidating 
character or symptom formation. 


What do you like best about yourself? 
What do you like least about yourself? 
The patient’s self-report on what he 
likes best and least about himself is often 
of great help in evaluating the general 
strengths and weaknesses reflected 
throughout the other data. Particularly 
relevant is the fact that the patient often 
reports aspects of his functioning which 
add or diminish his self-esteem in terms 
of characteristics not evaluated in the 
usual psychological or psychiatric evalua- 
tion (“courage,” "sense of humor,” “‘re- 
sponsible”). Although such assets may be 
considered as rather superficial aspects of 
functioning in a report presumably deal- 
ing with psychodynamics, these charac- 
teristics play an important role in deter- 
mining how the patient will be accepted 
or responded to by others, particularly in 
the work role. It is relevant to note how 
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enduring the qualities are which are 
chosen as best and least liked, whether 
they pertain to important values in soci- 
ety or not, whether they pertain to physi- 
cal, intellectual, or personality issues; in 
short, where the areas of self-pride and 
self-criticism reside. 


What would you change about your per- 
sonality, if possible? 

What would you change about your 
body, if possible? 

These questions direct specific atten- 
tion to two different aspects of the self 
Which the patient may desire to change. 
Often the answers reflect what it is the 
patient really is seeking to change in 
psychotherapy, and may point up wishes 
that cannot reasonably be fulfilled (for 
example, the patient who really wants 
only to be young again). The answers of- 
fer an opportunity for the clinician to 
evaluate the insight of the patient in the 
degree which he holds realistic appraisals 
of his own personality and his body. It is 
interesting to note patients who, possess- 
ing obvious bodily defects or personality 
liabilities, select other seemingly minor or 
undescernible defects which they wish 
Were changed. Patients may report the de- 
sire to change things which the examiner 
feels are the very strengths and assets of 
the patient. 


Indicate nature and duration of your 
present psychological problems (Try to 
be as explicit as you can be): 

The patient's report of his own 
psychological problems is often of inesti- 
mable value in gauging how he perceives 
himself and his relationship to the outside 
World. It is surprising how many patients 
referred presumably because of “psychi- 
atric" reasons, report that they feel they 
have no problems other than some 
Physiological complaint (for example, 
"headaches"). There is often a major 
discrepancy between what the referring 
Source reports as the patient's difficulty 
and what the patient reports. In some in- 
stances, patients appear to be giving em- 
phasis to minor issues while ignoring 
seemingly more important ones. On the 
other hand, patients often report in a 
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most meaningful way what their difficul- 
ties are when viewed from the internal 
frame of reference, recorded without re- 
course to abstract generalizations or pro- 
fessional jargon. 


What do you feel has been the cause of 
your present difficulties? 

The dimension of locus of control 
seems most relevant, — whether the pa- 
tient views his difficulties as caused by 
what others have done or do to him by 
forces outside his control, or whether he 
sees himself as having played a part in 
them. Many patients show little under- 
standing of cause-effect relationships, 
while others show a great psychological 
sophistication, even if of the “book” 
type. Psychotherapy can best begin when 
the patient views himself as having a 
problem in himself (not in the boss, or 
the wife, or some other reality) which is 
viewed by both patient and therapist as 
amenable to change with this particular 
therapist. 


What do you feel might help you get over 
your present difficulties? 

Again, patients vary tremendously as 
to what they perceive will help them. It is 
believed that professional assistance will 
have its best chances of succeeding if it is 
somewhere consistent with what the pa- 
tient views himself as needing. Patients’ 
responses often highlight the inappropri- 
ateness of clinician's recommendations 
based only on what the clinician deems 
the patient really “needs.” 

In summary, the self-report question- 
naire elicits material believed to be of 
Psychodynamic and genetic relevance 
which may greatly enrich the interpreta- 
tions of the usual test battery. Whether 
used in this context, or independently, or 
as an adjunct to a psychiatric history, the 
questionnaire provides data which other- 
wise may not be available and which facil- 
itates an understanding of the total indi- 
vidual. 
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Does Psychodiagnosis Have a Future? 


IRVING B. WEINER 
Case Western Reserve University 


Summary: Psychodiagnostic testing is being belabored by behavioristic psychologists for 
being a poor predictor of behavior and by humanistic psychologists for being a discrimin- 
atory procedure, It is also being alleged that psychodiagnosis serves little purpose, is tied to 
an anachronistic model of diagnosis, and is no longer being used or taught to any great 
extent. These criticisms are refuted by a clarification of the role psychodiagnostic assess- 
ment serves in personality appraisal, and survey data are adduced to indicate that psycho- 
diagnosis is very much alive and well in contemporary clinical psychology. 


In this time of ferment and innovation 
in clinical psychology it seems propitious 
to ask whether psychodiagnosis has a fu- 
ture. Psychodiagnosis, defined as the clin- 
ical use of psychological tests to facilitate 
personality classification, is currently in a 
state of seige. Behavioristic psychologists 
are attacking it as an inadequate, poorly 
conceived approach to clinical assess- 
ment. Humanistic psychologists are re- 
jecting it as an inappropriate, immoral 
means of dealing with troubled people. 
And psychologists of various persuasions 
are alleging that it (a) serves little pur- 
pose, (5) is tied to an anachronistic model 
of diagnosis, (c)is being discarded by 
practicing clinicians, and (d) is disappear- 
ing from the curricula of graduate depart- 
ments. This paper will review these vari- 
ous criticisms of psychodiagnosis with an 
eye to whether or not they in fact herald 
its imminent demise. 


Behavioristic Criticisms 
of Psychodiagnosis 


The essential behavioristic criticism of 
psychodiagnosis is that psychodiagnostic 
instruments are poor predictors of behav- 
ior. This view, as spelled out by Goldfried 
and D'Zurilla (1969), Goldfried and Kent 
(in press), Greenspoon and Gersten 
(1967), Kanfer and Saslow (1969), and 
numerous other writers, draws support 
from the well-known studies in which 
psychogiagnostic test scores were unable 
to preGit performance in clinical psy- 
chology graduate programs (Kelly & 
Fiske, 1951) or success among aviation 
cadets (Holtzman & Sells, 1954). Al- 


though there is no dearth of studies in 
which psychodiagnostic measures have 
failed to correlate highly with complex 
outcome variables, these are the two 
pieces of research most regularly paraded 
to illustrate the inadequacy of psychodi- 
agnosis. 

The reason why psychodiagnosis has 
proved unsuccessful in predicting behay- 
ior, the behavioristic criticism continues, 


is that it focuses too much on the person- 4 


ality of the individual about whom a pre- 
diction is to be made and too little on the 
situation in which the expected behavior 
is to occur. The purported disadvantage 
of using personality constructs as inter- 
vening variables has been elaborated 
forcefully by Mischel (1968) and Peter- 
son (1968), who contend that the flaw in 
clinical assessment has been attention to 
the wrong kinds of data. 

Traditional assessment has been con- 
ceptualized as a situation in which a sub- 
ject’s test responses are considered as 
signs of more general personality charac- 
teristics from which behavior might then 
be predicted; instead, argue Mischel and 
Peterson, the test situation should be con- 
strued or constructed as a sample of be- 
havior, and the emphasis should be on 
what the subject does in the situation 
rather than on inferences about what at- 
tributes he has more globally. In this way 
the test situation becomes a representa- 
tive sample of the behavior to be pre- 
dicted and the prediction is made from 
one set of behaviors to another, without 
the intervention of personality variables 
that add levels of inference and increase 
errors of measurement. 


> 
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The Poor Predictor Criticism: 
A Reply 
Whatever data may be adduced to sup- 
port it, the poor predictor criticism of 
psychodiagnosis rests on a misconception 
of the purpose of psychodiagnostic assess- 
ment. The purpose of psychodiagnostic 
assessment is not to predict behavior. 
Rather its purpose is to appraise personal- 
ity processes. If psychodiagnosis should 
happen to predict a particular behavior, 
some utility has been gained; if it does 
not predict that behavior, no lack of util- 
ity has necessarily been demonstrated. 
To explain this apparently “heads I 
_ win, tails you lose” position, it is helpful 
to invoke the Lewinian framework also 
stressed by behavioristic assessors. 
Mischel (1968) notes that “behavior is al- 
ways affected by the context in which it 
is evoked [p.41] ...” and Goldfried and 
DZurilla (1969, p.153) formally cite 
.NLewins' formula (B = P, E) in describing 
their approach to the assessment of com- 


‚4 petence. The psychodiagnostician concurs, 


that behavior in a given situation is a 
complex function of the person and the 
environment. For this very reason, meas- 
ures of personality processes alone cannot 
and should not be expected to predict be- 
havior, unless the key situational influ- 
ences happen to be closely tied to person- 
ality variables that are validly assessed by 
the psychodiagnostic measures being 
* used. 

Psychodiagnostic assessment is a de- 
scriptive procedure concerned with ap- 
praising personality processes, and as such 
it may contribute to predicting behavior 
by providing some elements in the B = P, 
E equation. But psychodiagnosis provides 
only the P elements, and to require that it 
should achieve good correlations with B 

* or else be junked is tantamount to send- 
ing a man out to fight with one hand (in 
this case, E) tied behind his back. Being 
faulted for not doing what it is not in- 
tended to do has been one of the sad stor- 
ies in the life of psychodiagnosis, a point 
well put by Holt (1967): ] 

In a situation where valid demon- 
strations of competence are difficult 
to produce and irrelevant demonstra- 
tions that what shouldn't work doesn't 
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are a dime a dozen, the sheer weight of 

numbers will impress those outside the 

field that research has proved psycho- 

diagnosis worthless [p. 450]. 

In short, the poor predictor criticism is 
irrelevant, since psychodiagnosis is not in- 
tended to do the predicting job alone and 
cannot be evaluated on the basis of 
whether it is or is not a good predictor of 
behavior. 


The Personality Construct Criticism: 
A Reply 

The personality construct criticism of. 
psychodiagnosis, namely, that psychodi- 
agnostic measures involve levels of infer- 
ence that increase errors of measurement, 
begs the question. The real question in 
assessment is how many levels of infer- 
ence lie between test data and the conclu- 
sions to be drawn, and how strong are the 
chains of evidence linking these levels. 
The more levels of inference there are be- 
tween a test response and a conclusion 
drawn from it, and the less perfect the 
correlation between each of these levels, 
the more opportunities there are for er- 
rors of measurement to arise and for the 
conclusion to be false. Conversely, the 
fewer the levels of inference and the more 
nearly perfect the correlations between 
them, the greater is the possibility for a 
test response to measure accurately. 
Hence the key to the potential accuracy 
of an assessment approach is not whether 
it involves personality constructs as inter- 
vening variables, but rather the nature of 
the levels of inferences required by the 
approach. 


Behavioristic assessors have argued 
convincingly that levels of inference 
should be removed from assessment by 
making assessment indices representative 
of behavior. What needs to be kept in 
mind is that the psychodiagnostic ap- 
proach by no means precludes attention 
to representative behavior. Responses to a 
projective test like the Rorschach can be 
taken either as symbolic or as representa- 
tive of behavior. If a Rorschach percept 
of "buttocks" is taken to indicate that 
the subject has latent homosexual con- 
cerns, then his response is being inter- 
preted symbolically — several inferential 
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steps have been taken to get from the test 
behavior (perception of buttocks) to the 
conclusion about personality (latent 
homosexuality). 

On the other hand, a Rorschach sub- 
ject may focus his attention on the small 
details of the inkblots, rarely giving a 
whole or large detail response, and from 
this test behavior it may be inferred that 
he is a person who generally focuses his 
attention on details, perhaps being prone 
to lose sight of the forest for the trees. 
Used in this way, the Rorschach behavior 
is being taken as representative of the 
real-life behavior that is inferred, much in 
the way that the behavioristic assessor 
uses test situations, With such a repre- 
sentational use of the Rorschach as a per- 
ceptual-cognitive task, there is really no 
level of inference beyond the general pre- 
sumption that people display some con- 
tinuity in perceptual-cognitive style from 
one situation to another. 

As Goldfried, Stricker, and Weiner, 
(1971, Ch. 13) have pointed out, psycho- 
diagnosticians tend at times to overinter- 
pret the symbolic implications of their 
test data. It is the symbolic use of 
psychodiagnostic instruments that intro- 
duces multiple levels of inference and in- 
creases the opportunities for errors of 
measurement to occur, and it is symbolic 
interpretations of test data that have been 
particularly likely to founder on the 
shores of psychometric standards. Unfor- 
tunately, critics of psychodiagnosis sel- 
dom acknowledge that psychodiagnostic 
test indices can be representative as well 
as symbolic of behavior, nor do they 
mention that the validation research on 
psychodiagnostic tests like the Rorschach 
appears favorable in those studies where 
the Rorschach has been used as a percep- 
tual-cognitive task representing perceptu- 
al-cognitive behavior (see Goldfried, 
Stricker, & Weiner, 1971). Instead, the 
critics usually seek out the soft under- 
belly of psychodiagnosis, its symbolic in- 
terpretation of test data, and direct their 
sharpest barbs toward it, while the con- 
siderable psychometric support for repre- 
sentational interpretations of psychodiag- 
nostic data goes unremarked or unappre- 
ciated, 
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Not only can psychodiagnosis refute 
the personality construct criticism of the 
behaviorists, so long as it keeps levels of 
inference to a minimum number of small 
inferential steps, but it can also claim a 
distinct theoretical advantage in this re- 
spect. Behavioristic assessment is theoreti- 
cally impoverished, in the sense that it 
can yield a prediction of what someone 
will do but not any understanding of why 
he will do it. Such an approach is suf- 
ficient so long as the clinician’s goal is to 
predict and control behavior. However, if 
the clinician also or instead wants to un- 
derstand behavior, to know what people 
are like and how they got to be that way, 
then his assessment approach must in- 
clude some explanatory concepts — 
namely, the kinds of personality proces- 
ses that psychodiagnostic measures are in- 
tended to assess (see Holt, 1970). 

An important study by Carlson (1969) 
illustrates this difference between predic- 
tion and understanding and also provides 
a model for the appropriate utilization of , 
psychodiagnostic measures in predictive 
situations. Carlson returned to the Kelly 
and Fiske study which for over 20 years 
has been a millstone around the neck of 
psychodiagnosis, and introduced two 
changes in the data analysis. First, in 
place of the empirical, shotgun approach 
used by Kelly and Fiske to find variables 
that might predict success in clinical 
psychology, Carlson began by construct- 
ing a hypothetical picture of an “optimal 
personality” that should enhance pros- 
pects for success in graduate clinical train- 
ing. He then defined optimal personality 
in terms of ego integration and chose as 
the independent variable for his data anal- 
ysis a cluster of five Rorschach scores 
generally presumed to measure ego inte- 
gration. 

Second, instead of the quantitative, 
multi-dimensional rating scale data used 
by Kelly and Fiske as dependent vari- 
ables, Carlson used only the qualitative, 
dichotomous, outcome of success or fail- 
ure in completing the Ph.D. The results of 


Carlson's data analysis firmly contradict |. 


the conclusion usually drawn from the 
Kelly and Fiske study, namely, that 
psychodiagnostic measures cannot contri- 
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bute to the prediction of behavior. The 
Rorschach index of ego integration was 
highly successful in predicting success in 
clinical training, with a significance level 
beyond .01 and a hit rate well beyond 
base-rate expectations, Furthermore, this 
Rorschach index predicted success more 
efficiently than either the Miller Analo- 
gies Test, on which all graduate depart- 
ments rely in selecting students, or the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, which 
Kelly and Fiske reported to be one of the 
few instruments in their study that 
yielded any valid indices. 

The fact that Carlson's approach to 
the Kelly and Fiske data was based on a 
conceptual bridge between the test vari- 
ables and the inferences to be drawn has 
important implications for psychodiagno- 
sis, First, concerning the matter of predic- 
tion versus understanding, Carlson’s reli- 
ance on personality constructs as inter- 
vening variables meant that in addition to 
predicting success or failure among clini- 
cal graduate students, he was also able to 
generate some hypotheses about why suc- 
cess or failure occurred. Second, Carlson's 
study illustrates the type of successful 
validation of psychodiagnostic measures 
that can be realized if the empirical ap- 
proach is shelved in favor of a conceptual 
formulation of the personality processes 
underlying both the subject’s test behav- 
jor and the criterion variables against 
- which the test data are to be compared. 

Only a small fraction of the multitude 
of studies examining the validity of 
psychodiagnostic instruments have em- 
ployed such a solid conceptual design. In- 
stead, the majority have consisted of 
atheoretical, shotgun efforts at validation, 
and it is these empirical studies that have 
generated a heavy but illusory burden of 
negative findings concerning the validity 
of the psychodiagnostic approach. Again 
using the Rorschach as an example, a 
critical survey of the literature reveals 
that the more solidly a validating study 
has been based on a conceptual frame- 
work linking the independent and de- 
pendent variables, the more likely it has 
been to produce positive findings (see 
Goldfried, Stricker & Weiner, 1971, Ch. 
13; Klinger & Roth, 1965; Rychlak & 
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Boland, 1969; Weiner, 1966, Ch. 19; 
Weiner, 1970). - 

Unfortunately, critics of psychodiag- 
nosis have rarely extended psychodiag- 
nosticians the benefit of a truly evaluative 
review of research. Too often, instead, all 
research designs have been presumed 
equal, and studies varying in merit from 
the good to the worthless and irrelevant 
have been heaped equally on the scales. 
The inevitable result has been the un- 
favorable balance from which it is 
charged that anyone who still uses 
psychodiagnosis either does not read or 
cannot understand the literature. Let it 
be suggested that the critics read the liter- 
ature more carefully, for when they 
weigh the results of studies rooted in 
solid conceptual design, they will find 
reason to lower their voices. 


Humanistic Criticisms of Psychodiagnosis 


Humanistic criticisms of psychodiag- 
nosis can be discussed more briefly than 
those of the behavorists, since they tend 
to be ideological rather than substantive. 
Humanistic psychologists object to 
psychodiagnosis because it eventuates in 
personality classification, which they re- 
gard as a discriminatory, stigmatizing, de- 
humanizing procedure that assigns people 
to negatively-valued pigeonholes and un- 
justifiably presumes the right of one per- 
son to pass judgment on another. Human- 
istic psychologists maintain that every 
person should be considered in his own 
uniqueness and individuality, and that no 
one should be stripped of his dignity by 
being assigned classificatory labels that 
represent general characteristics more or 
less shared by groups of people (see 
Bugental, 1965; Buhler, 1971; Buhler & 
Allen, 1971; Maslow, 1962). 

These humanistic principles are ex- 
pressed in such a way that it is almost 
impossible to take exception to them. Al- 
though Skinner (1971) has questioned 
whether there is any meaning to the con- 
cept of human dignity, a clinician can 
hardly adopt this stance and still claim 
genuine membership in a helping profes- 
sion. Furthermore, no social or behavioral 
scientist can set sail under a flag of: de- 
humanization and discrimination unless 
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he is prepared to run against the major 
currents of ethical and legal professional 
practice. What needs to be pointed out, 
however is that humanistic criticisms of 
psychodiagnosis have to do with abuses 
of psychodiagnostic assessment and not 
with any of its inherent aims or character- 
istics, 

It is unfortunately possible for person- 
ality classification and diagnostic labeling 
to be used in ways that stigmatize individ- 
uals or place them at a disadvantage in 
relation to others. But every such out- 
come represents a misuse of diagnosis; 
neither the nature of tests nor the intent 
of competent psychodiagnosticians dic- 
tates a pejorative application of personal- 
ity classification, What is needed is not a 
repudiation of diagnosis, but a concerted 
effort to discourage and eliminate its mis- 
uses. Aspirin abused is a lethal medica- 
tion; because of the purposes it serves 
when used properly, however, it remains 
on the market and every attempt is made 
to foster its discretionary use. 

As for the uniqueness of the individu- 
al, this too is a difficult concept to chal- 
lenge. Yet it should not be assumed that 
idiographic and nomothetic approaches 
to working with people are mutually ex- 
clusive in clinical practice. A clinician 
does not have to forego attention to an 
individual’s uniqueness simply because he 
identifies some characteristics that the in- 
dividual shares in common with other 
people and which suggest some diagnostic 
classification. How an individual is like 
other people and how he is different from 
them are complementary bits of informa- 
tion that the clinician can and should use 
together in his efforts to understand and 
help his patients. 

It furthermore cannot be overlooked 
that the price of disavowing classification 
can be very steep. As soon as similarities 
between people as expressed in classifi- 
catory labels are dispensed with, cumula- 
tive clinical wisdom becomes impossible. 
Previous learning about people with cer- 
tain characteristics can facilitate current 
care of a person with similar characteris- 
tics only if some classification of these 
characteristics is employed to identify the 
similarity. Gough (1971, p.163) has con- 
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cisely summarized what remains to be 
said on this point: 

A therapist should not in glorious 
ignorance or indifference recapitulate 
the errors, false starts, mistakes and 
miscalculations of past relationships 
with each new patient. To build ra- 
tionally on past experience, a method 
for relating the new to the old is 
needed, and this bridge is precisely 
what diagnosis is intended to supply 
[p.163]. 


Psychodiagnosis and Traditional 
Diagnostic Categories 

The complaint is frequently raised by 
behaviorists and humanists alike that 
psychodiagnosis is inextricably tied to 
traditional diagnostic categories. Aside 
from issues concerning the reliability and 
utility of traditional diagnostic categories, 
both groups view them as representing an 
anachronistic “medical model" rather 
than a contemporary “behavioral model” 
or a “psychological model” and hence 
just not being “our kind.” 

Although psychodiagnosis is not in 
fact tied to any one system of personality 
classification, it is true that psychodiag- 
nosticians tend at some point or other to 
translate their test data into traditional 
diagnostic categories. Hence it is import- 
ant to discuss three respects in which 
psychologists’ unqualified aversion to 
these categories is short-sighted. 

First, none of the terms in the Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual of the 
American Psychiatric Association, which 
constitutes the basic list of traditional di- 
agnostic categories, belongs to medicine 
or psychiatry. These terms belong to 
whoever wishes to use them, and the con- 
ditions they represent are the property 
only of the people who are suffering 
them. Whether a professional uses a term 
like schizophrenia in a medical sense, a 
psychological sense, or a behavioral sense 
is a function solely of how he pursues his 
interest in this condition as a clinician, 
teacher, or researcher. To require one's 


own language, solely for the sake of hav- . 


ing it, is a well-understood adolescent 
phenomenon. Hopefully psychology has 
matured beyond this point. 
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Second, the view that traditional diag- 
nostic categories are anachronistic and 
should all be replaced falls short of an 
accurate perspective on the evolution of 
scientific terminology. Some terms in 
science fail to make a lasting contribution 
to advancing knowledge and promoting 
communication, and these are the terms 
that grow obsolescent and drop out of 
use. Two good examples of such obso- 
lescence in psychopathology are neuras- 
thenia and paraphrenia. Other terms, 
however, develop a degree of currency 
and communication value that promote 
their continued use even though drasti- 
caly new information emerges about 
them. In physics the Newtonian concept 
of gravity: was markedly altered by Ein- 
stein’s relativity theory, but this new 


, knowledge was incorporated within a rè- 


vised concept of gravity without the in- 
troduction of a new term for it. A similar 
prospect seems likely for many currently 
used diagnostic categories, especially 
those that have already been the subject 


* of extensive clinical formulations and re- 


search studies, 

Third, and related to this theme of 
comntunication, psychologists must 
recognize that their theoretical prefer- 
ences should not be allowed to prevent 
them from talking with others in a lan- 
guage that can be understood. Whatever 
needs there may be to change the lan- 
guage of behavioral science, psychologists 
cannot hope to bring about such changes 
for tomorrow’s world if they are not pre- 
pared to communicate in the world of to- 
day. 

te today’s world, in clinics, the hospi- 
tals, the mental health centers, the 
psychological laboratories, and the pro- 
fessional journals, the language of tradi- 
tional diagnostic categories is being 
widely used, No one can work effectively 
in these areas if he cannot tolerate, under- 
stand, and communicate in this language, 
even if he feels it should be altered. 
Ullman and Krasner (1969), writing from 
a behavioristic point of view, emphasize 
this same necessity in their textbook on 
abnormal behavior: i TM 

this book questions the use- 
uo s conceptual framework of 
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traditional abnormal psychology, there is 
no question of the reality of the behav- 
iors involved.... This book uses tradi- 
tional categories to outline the behaviors 
to be dealt with. The traditional categor- 
ies are a starting point indicating the 
types of behavior currently viewed as ab- 
normal in our society. Second, the tradi- 
tional categories are used because the 
teacher, clinician, researcher, and general 
reader should be conversant with the 
materials which historically have come to 
be included in this area. Both the profes- 
sional person and the educated layman 
should be familiar with the language — 
the labels as well as the concepts — used 
to communicate about people [p. 2]. 


Purposes of Psychodiagnosis 


The point has already been made that 
psychodiagnosis does not primarily serve 
the purpose of predicting behavior, since 
it is intended to appraise personality 
processes and personality processes are 
only one element in the complex of inter- 
acting factors that determine behavior. 
However, not only can psychodiagnosis 
contribute to prediction when the person- 
ality variables linking the test behavior 
and the behavior to be predicted are 
clearly conceptualized, but it also can 
play a significant role in two important 
functions of clinical psychology: planning 
for appropriate treatment of people with 
psychological difficulties and identifying 
subject groups for research in psycho- 
pathology. 


Treatment Planning 

The personality appraisal provided by 
psychodiagnostic assessment can often as- 
sist in treatment planning to meet the 
needs of a behaviorally disturbed child or 
adult. Of particular importance in this re- 
spect are psychodiagnostic contributions 
to identifying the nature and extent of a 
patient's personality resources, the degree 
to which his difficulties may be en- 
trenched or characterological, and the 
possibility of an overt or impending 
Psychotic breakdown. Each of these as- 
pects of personality process has implica- 
tions for the appropriateness of a rela- 
tively uncovering, expressive form* of 
psychotherapy or a relatively supportive, 
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reality-oriented treatment approach. 
Psychodiagnosis can make a similarly key 
contribution to treatment planning when 
questions arise about possible brain 
dysfunction in a behaviorally disturbed 
patient or about the profile of intellectual 
strengths and weaknesses in a retarded or 
underachieving child. 

Psychodiagnostic contributions to 

treatment planning may seem predictive, 
since an effort is being made to anticipate 
how a patient will respond to a particular 
type of intervention. Nevertheless, this 
use of psychodiagnostic instruments is 
not inconsistent with their purpose being 
to appraise personality and not to predict 
behavior. In treatment planning it is the 
clinician who predicts what intervention 
will best serve the patient's needs, and to 
make this prediction he draws on many 
sources of information. None of the 
psychodiagnostic measures used makes 
any prediction; each provides the clini- 
cian with information about personality 
processes that can facilitate his decision 
about which treatment approach to pur- 
sue, 
It should also be noted that the above 
examples of treatment planning refer to a 
Structural use of test data rather than a 
dynamic one, just as the earlier stress was 
on test indices that are representative 
rather than symbolic of behavior. This is 
not to depreciate the value of psychodiag- 
nostic tests for yielding information 
about personality dynamics, especially 
the nature of the subject's underlying 
conflicts and his attitudes toward the sig- 
nificant people in his life. However, such 
inferences are more difficult to be certain 
of than inferences about a subject's level 
of personality integration and his percep- 
tual-cognitive style, and they furthermore 
have less bearing on the selection of ap- 
propriate treatment procedures. 

Failure to make this distinction be- 
tween structural and dynamic interpreta- 
tions of test data, with respect to their 
relative certainty and value for planning 
psychotherapy, has figured prominently 
in the bad press of psychodiagnostic in- 
struments. Meehl (1960), for example, 
whe advises psychologists to shun 
psychodiagnosis if they wish to maintain 
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their professional security, cites the fol- 
lowing datum as partial support for his 
position: when presented with the state- 
ment, ^It greatly speeds therapy if the 
therapist has prior knowledge of the 
client's dynamics and content from such 
devices as the Rorschach and TAT 
[p.19] ," only 17% of 168 practitioners 
surveyed expressed agreement. 

When Meehl's finding is cited to docu- 
ment the inadequacy of the psychodiag- 
nostic approach, which it often is, 
psychodiagnosis is once more being raked 
over the coals for not being very good at 
something it should rarely be used for in 
the first place. It is easy to generate un- 
favorable answers if you keep asking the 
wrong questions. A look at two recent 
studies in which the right questions were 
asked will elaborate this point and set the 
record straight, 

In the first of these studies Smyth and 
Reznikoff (1971) asked 57 psychiatrists 
representing diverse levels of experience 
and work settings whether they con- 
sidered psychodiagnostic reports valuable 
in planning their treatment of patients, 
Not only did these psychiatrists report 
that they did find psychodiagnosis valu- 
able for treatment planning, but they ex- 
pressed more positive attitudes in this re- 
gard than did a group of psychology in- 
terns surveyed by Mintz (1968). It is 
pause for thought when relatively experi- 
enced therapists in another discipline 
have found more value in psychodiagnos- 
tic reports than relatively inexperienced 
therapists in psychology. 

There are also some very telling quan- 
titative data in the Smyth and Reznikoff 
report, When the psychiatrists were asked 
whether they requested psychodiagnostic 
consultation to obtain information about 
personality dynamics or intelligence, only 
14% answered in the affirmative. This 
finding corresponds closely to Meehl s 
17% figure for the therapeutic utility of 
prior knowledge of personality dynamics 
as gleaned from projective tests. In con- 
trast, however, 37% of the Smyth and 
Reznikoff sample indicated they would 
request testing for help with diagnosis, 
and an additional 21% referred specifi- 
cally to “organicity” as a question for 
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which they would utilize psychodiagnos- 
tic consultation. The point seems clear. If 
we recognize that the crucial diagnostic 
information for appropriate treatment 
planning is information about personality 
structure and not about personality dy- 
namics, and we then ask our questions 
accordingly, we end up with data that at- 
test the usefulness to therapists of 
psychodiagnostic reports. 

In the second study, Affleck and 
Strider (1971) followed up 340 psycho- 
logical testing reports done in the adult 
and child inpatient and outpatient services 
at the University of Nebraska Medical 


Center. Two months after each report 


was prepared they asked the referring per- 
son about the effect of the report on the 
management of the patient. In only 22% 
of cases was the psychodiagnostic report 
felt by the referring person to have had 
no effect on subsequent treatment plan- 
ning. On the other hand, in 24% of cases 
the report was considered generally help- 


.» ful in planning for the patient, and in 


52% of cases the report altered the treat- 
ment approach or assisted in some specif- 
ic action or decision regarding the pa- 
tient. Thus over half of the testing reports 
affected patient management in some 
direct and significant way, a finding that 
leaves no doubt about the purpose that 
psychodiagnosis can serve in treatment 


lanning. 
a р 8 


Research in Psychopathology 

Diagnostic and personality classifica- 
tion, as facilitated by psychodiagnostic 
assessment, is essential for the conduct of 
adequate research in psychopathology. It 
is self-evident that a condition cannot be 
studied, with respect to what it consists 
of, where it came from, what its implica- 


¥ tions are, and how to treat and prevent it, 


unless some research subjects can be des- 
ignated as displaying that condition and 
differing in certain specifiable respects 
from subjects displaying some other con- 
dition or no condition at all. In other 
words, there must be precise specification 


^ of the independent variables in studies of 


bnormal behavior, for without it there is 
E for systematic psychopathology 


research, 
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Shakow (1966) has developed this 
point more fully in an important paper in 
which he raises and refutes various objec- 
tions to classification and stresses the 
basic tenet that science is not possible 
without it. Further discussion here of the 
merits of personality classification would 
be digressive, especially since a number of 
contributions have recently reviewed this 
topic in detail (e.g., Eron, 1966; Frank, 
1969; Katz, Cole, & Barton, 1968; 
Mahrer, 1970; Phillips & Draguns, 1971). 
Suffice it to say that classification serves 
a necessary function in psychopathology 
research, and psychodiagnosis shares in 
advancing this research by facilitating 
diagnostic and personality classification. 


Current Use of Psychodiagnosis 


Having responded to the charge that 
psychodiagnosis serves no useful purpose, 
we can now turn to the allegations that 
psychodiagnostic assessment is not being 
used and not being taught in contempor- 
ary American psychology. It is not pos- 
sible to consider the current use of 
psychodiagnostic assessment in clinical 
psychology without calling attention to 
its historical vicissitudes. When clinical 
psychology became organized as a profes- 
sion following World War II, with the 
Shakow report, the Boulder conference, 
and the establishment of the VA training 
program, psychodiagnostic testing was 
the dominant professional activity among 
practicing clinicians, Subsequently, how- 
ever, psychodiagnosis has evolved from al- 
most the sole function into a minor func- 
tion of clinicians, for two very well- 
known reasons, 

First, there have been many new devel- 
opments in the field, beginning with the 
emergence of the clinical psychologist as 
a psychotherapist, proceeding through 
the refinement of many new modalities 
of treatment (group therapy, family ther- 
apy, behavior modification, etc.), and cul- 
minating most recently in the community 
mental health movement, which has pro- 
pelled psychologists into a variety of new 
professional roles and settings. Because of 
the larger number of worthwhile and 
challenging things for clinicians to do 
than in the heyday of psychodiagnosis, 
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Table 1 
Selected Data from Two Surveys of Psychological Test Usage 
in the United States ` 
% of Settings Using Test 
% of Settings Using Test Frequently or in 
Majority of Cases 
Test 
Lubin et al. Sundberg Lubin et al. 
(1971)° (1961) (1971) 

Rorschach 60 

TAT 43 

WAIS 72 

Bender-Gestalt 73 

Draw-a-person 56 
WISC 54 | 
| 
Stanford-Binet 32 1 | 
f 


а Based on 185 clinical settings. 


testing has had a natural decline in prom- 
inence among clinical activities. 

Second, the expansion of clinical 
psychology was accompanied by a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the psychodiag- 
nostic role. Many psychologists came to 
feel that their testing of patients was not 
serving a useful clinical purpose and was 
relegating them to second-class status, as 
people who carried out instructions but 
could not be expected to shoulder much 
clinical responsibility. The result was a 
tendency to give up psychodiagnosis as an 
unrewarding and demeaning activity and 
to seek greener professional pastures. 
Psychodiagnosis does not have to take on 
such a dreary cast, as will be stressed in 
the conclusion of this paper, but it often 
has, and this unfortunate saga is vividly 
narrated by Holt (1967) and Rosenwald 
(1963). 

In view of this history, the question to 
be asked is not whether psychodiagnosis 
plays as important and dominant a role in 
clinical psychology as it did 20 years ago, 
which it clearly does not, but whether 


> Based on 251 clinical settings. 


traditional testing is going completely out 
of fashion, as its critics allege. To answer 
this question it is instructive to compare 
two surveys of test usage, one conducted 
by Sundberg (1961) in 185 clinics, hospi- 
tals, VA facilities, and other clinical set- , 
tings, and the other a replication of Sund- ` 
berg’s survey some 10 years later by 
Lubin, Wallis, and Paine (1971) in 251 
clinical settings. 

Selected data from these surveys, as 
summarized in Table 1, are self-explana- 
tory. Clearly there is not much to choose 
from in comparing test usage patterns 
over this 10-year period. Some tests are 
more likely to be used and more likely to 
be used regularly than before and others 
less, and in no case is there a particularly 
striking difference. In short, the data 
from these surveys flatly contradict any 
allegation that psychodiagnostic testing 
has been going out of fashion. à 

Two other features of the data in^ 
Table 1 point to the viability of psycho- 
diagnostic assessment. First, since the 
Lubin et al. (1971) sample included 66 
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more clinical settings than the Sundberg 
survey, the absolute numbers are substan- 
tially larger in the 1971 than in the 1961 
data. For example, 228 clinical settings 
mentioned using the Rorschach in the 
1971 study, compared to 170 in the 1961 
study. If the increased number of settings 
in the 1971 study reflects increasing num- 
bers of clinical settings and clinical 
psychologists in the field — and there are 
more of both — it follows that there is 
considerably more testing going on now 
than 10 years ago. 
Second, the percentage of use and of 
frequent use are very high. Not only do 
‘® almost all clinical settings use the tests 
listed in Table 1, but they use them with 
the majority of the patients they see. If 
psychodiagnostic assessment is to be ap- 
plied conservatively, which means that 
psychodiagnosis is not used routinely or 
as a replacement for thorough diagnostic 
interviewing, perhaps some centers are 
making too frequent use of certain tests. 

«a However this may be, there is certainly 
no basis in the data for even beginning to 
suspect that clinical centers are in the 
process of eliminating psychodiagnosis 
from their evaluation procedures. 


Current Teaching of Psychodiagnosis 


The oft-made and often too readily ac- 
cepted pronouncement that graduate de- 
partments are no longer teaching psycho- 

¥ diagnosis can also be spiked by a careful 
look at some survey data. Interestingly, 
the same surveys that identify a continu- 
ing place for psychodiagnosis in the grad- 
uate clinical curriculum are frequently 
cited as evidence for its educational de- 
mise. A first case in point is a study by 
Thelen, Varble, and Johnson (1968) in 
which 140 clinical faculty members in 
¥ APA-approved graduate programs were 
asked about the teaching of projective 
techniques. In general, these clinical 
teachers were of the opinion that projec- 
tive techniques are declining in import- 
ance, and this Thelen et al. finding has 
ever since been emphasized by the oppo- 


> nents of psychodiagnosis. 


Yet some other key data in the Thelen 
et al. (1968) report have seldom been 
mentioned. Consider, for example, how 
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many of their respondents attached little 
or no importance to psychodiagnosis as 
an academic area for graduate training — 
just 18%; or how many felt that training 
agencies should assume more responsibil- 
ity than the psychology department for 
training in projective techniques — just 
12%; or how many attached little or no 
importance to the practicing clinician for 
mastering specific testing techniques — 
just 12% for the Rorschach, 10% for the 
TAT, and 1% for the Wechsler or Binet. 

In other words, the vast majority of 
these clinical faculty members felt that 
psychodiagnosis is important for clini- 
cians to learn and should be taught by the 
psychology department. As further illus- 
trative evidence only 5% of the respon- 
dents felt that the Rorschach should not 
be offered in their graduate program, 
whereas 24% felt it should be available as 
an elective and 71% felt it should be re- 
quired of all clinical students, Where, 
then, is the disappearance of psychodiag- 
nosis from the curriculum? Certainly not 
in these data. 

A second relevant survey was conduc- 
ted by Shemberg and Keely (1970), who 
obtained information about the teaching 
of diagnosis from 66 graduate clinical 
programs and compared their findings 
with similar data obtained five years earli- 
er by Jackson and Wohl (1966). For 
those programs sampled in both studies, 
the average percent of total hours of the 
clinical Ph.D. programs devoted to train- 
ing in diagnosis increased over the 5-year 
period from 19.1% to 20.3%. In this same 
period the percent of diagnostic training 
focused on projective testing decreased 
from 42.4% to 35.7%. For several new 
programs in the Shemberg and Keely 
study that had less than a 5-year history 
the percentages were somewhat lower 
with 15.9% of the curriculum devoted to 
training in diagnosis and 25.6% of the di- 
agnostic training consisting of projective 
techniques. 

These data clearly demonstrate that 
there has been no substantial shift awa: 
from attention to diagnosis and ло. 
tic testing in graduate programs in recent 
years. With approximately one-fifth” of 
graduate clinical education in university 
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departments devoted to diagnosis and ap- 
proximately one-third of the diagnostic 
curriculum devoted to projective tech- 
niques, psychodiagnosis appears to have 
retained a solid and respectable position 
among what is currently being taught to 
graduate students. Indeed, given the 
enormous increase in recent years in the 
amount of knowledge and variety of skills 
that need to be imparted to prospective 
clinical psychologists, any department 
that currently devotes much more than 
this amount of time to diagnosis is prob- 
ably failing to educate its students fully 
in contemporary clinical psychology. 


The Psychologist as 
Expert Diagnostic Consultant 


Having established the purposes of 
psychodiagnosis and the fact that it is still 
being actively used and taught, it remains 
to comment on some of the dissatisfac- 
tion psychologists have experienced in 
the psychodiagnostic role. For purposes 
of the discussion, it is helpful to distin- 
guish between two types of psychodiag- 
nosticians, the tester and the expert diag- 
nostic consultant. 

The tester receives a referral slip in the 
mail that says “psych testing," “personal- 
ity appraisal and IQ,” “projective tests,” 
or, if he is lucky, “question of schizo- 
phrenia.” His being not to reason why, 
the tester then sees the patient who has 
been referred and administers whatever 
battery of tests he is fond of using. Fol- 
lowing the examination he prepares a 
written summary of the patient’s test be- 
havior, intellectual abilities, and personal- 
ity functioning, which he then mails back 
to whomever requested the testing and 
promptly forgets about. If the protocols 
have some good examples in them, he 
shares them with his students, needing 
only to demur if they should ask such 
questions as whether the patient was suf- 
fering any chronic physical ailments, had 
an older brother, or subsequently re- 
quired a lengthy hospitalization. 

Although this illustration may be over- 
drawn, it serves to portray the dimensions 
of the tester, who makes psychodiagnosis 
a laboratory test no different from blood 
chemistry or urinalysis. The tester works 
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from a referral slip, sees the patients he is 
asked to see, and makes no inroads as a 
responsible clinician on the lives of his 
testees before or after he examines them. 
Small wonder that psychologists in the 
tester’s role have felt dissatisfied, unful- 
filled, and second-class. But, as the role of 
the expert diagnostic consultant demon- 
strates, this is not the way psychodiagno- 
sis has to be. 

The psychologist as expert diagnostic 
consultant is a clinician thoroughly versed 
in psychopathology and its implication 
for differential treatment planning. He 
recognizes that many if not most patients 
can be adequately diagnosed without 
psychodiagnostic testing, and he further- 
more appreciates that psychodiagnostic 
assessment is an expensive, time-consum- 
ing, specialized procedure to be used only 
for answering diagnostic questions that 
cannot be answered in other ways and 
only when there is a reasonable probabil- 
ity of being able to answer the question 
from test data. The expert diagnostic con- 
sultant does not engage in any kind of 
routine testing, except for research pur- 
poses, nor does he test any patient until 
he has made a detailed review of the pa- 
tient’s presenting problem and past his- 
tory, has identified the precise reasons 
why consultation has been requested, and 
has decided that psychological testing can 
make a necessary and useful contribution 
to care of the patient. 

Acting in this fashion, the expert diag- 
nostic consultant assumes considerable re- 
sponsibility, just as do diagnostic consul- 
tants in medicine, education, and in- 
dustry. He decides whether the question 
being asked about a patient can be an- 
swered by information already at hand or 
by further interviewing and, if not, 
whether psychological test data can help 
answer the question; if testing is indi- 
cated, he selects and administers those 
tests with which he can best answer the 
diagnostic question; and he prepares a re- 
port that addresses the diagnostic status 
and treatment needs of the patient as in- 
ferred from all of the information avail- 
able to him, including the clinical as well 
as the test data. Hopefully, then, this re- 
port becomes the basis for further discus- 
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sion between the diagnostic consultant 
and whoever has asked his help in under- 
standing and meeting the needs of the pa- 
tient. 

Approached in this way, there is clear- 
ly nothing second-class or unrewarding 
about psychodiagnosis, The psychodiag- 
nostician as expert diagnostic consultant 
is neither a laboratory technician nor a 
flunky. He is someone called in by other 
clinicians because they need his help with 
a problem they cannot solve, and the an- 
swers he provides to questions that come 
to him in this way give the psychodiag- 
nostician a key role in patient care and 
a psychodiagnosis a high status among clini- 

cal activities. 
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Some Recent Trends in Personality Assessment! 


LEWIS R. GOLDBERG 
University of Oregon and Oregon Research Institute 


Summary: Some past and current research in personality assessment is discussed and evalu- 
ated, including such topics as (а) the exploitation of the natural language to construct 
descriptive personality taxonomies, (5) the search for trait-by-treatment interaction effects, 
(с) the relative validity of different strategies of personality inventory construction, (d) the 
comparative utility of nonlinear prediction schemes, (e) the quest for models of the judg- 
ments of expert decision makers, and (/) the utility of substituting judgmental models for 


human judges in applied contexts. 


Individuals obviously differ in a host 
of ways, not all of which are of equal 
importance to themselves or to others. 
Tom can wiggle his ears like hummingbird 
wings, while elaborate electronic sensors 
detect no movement in Mary’s. While 
Tom and Mary may fall at the top and 
bottom percentile of the world’s popula- 
tion on ear-wiggling skill, this particular 
difference between them is not nearly as 
important as the fact that Mary is female 
and Tom is not. The first basic goal of 
psychological assessment is to identify 
the most important individual differences 
from the enormous variety which are 
manifested. 

While most of us might agree that sex 
is a more important human difference 
than skill at ear-wiggling, it is far less like- 
ly that we will agree on the relative 
importance of many other sorts of indi- 
vidual differences. The concept of impor- 
tance implies a value hierarchy, and scien- 
tists — no less than nonscientists — have 
widely differing ones. However, any eval- 
uation of the relative importance of vari- 
ous individual differences ultimately 
depends on one’s intentions. What do we 
want to do with our measures of these 
differences? i М 

It is traditional in psychological dis- 
course to distinguish between two appar- 
ently disparate uses of assessment tools. 
Assessment constructs (and the resulting 
ington, D. C., September 1971, sponsored joint- 
ly by the Division of Personality and Social 
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instrumentation) are typically viewed as 
having rather unique significance either 
for the development of psychological the- 
ories (“basic” science) or for the forecast- 
ing of critical outcomes demanded by 
societal decision-makers ("applied" sci- 
ence). Fortunately, these two uses of 
assessment instruments are not as dispar- 
ate as was once believed; today many 
psychologists make at least an implicit as- 
sumption that theoretically meaningful 
variables, when reliably measured, can be 
used to predict important societal crite- 
tia, and conversely that those individual 
differences which turn out empirically to 
be the most useful in the prediction of 
significant human outcomes are the vari- 
ables which an eventual theory of individ- 
ual differences will have to include. 

Viewed in this light, then, it is appar- 
ent that trait discovery is intimately con- 
nected with test utilization — via the 
process of measurement. Once one has 
decided on the particular individual dif- 
ferences one wants to tap, one is faced 
with the more technical (psychometric) 
problem of measuring these differences in 
as precise and reliable a fashion as possi- 
ble. The resulting measures must then be 
combined in some manner so as to gener- 
ate nontest predictions, which in tum 
must be compared with expectations 
from some theory or validated against 
some set of external criteria. The results 
of these operations bear on the construct 
validity of the entire system: the choice 
of particular individual differences, the 
subsequent measurement of these differ- 
ences, and the combination function 
which links the measures in some overall 
predictive expression. 
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The field of psychological assessment, 
then, has three major goals: (а) the 
discovery of the most important individ- 
ual differences, (b) the optimal measure- 
ment of these critical dimensions, and (c) 
the most effective utilization of the re- 
sulting measures for both theoretical and 
applied purposes. I will discuss some 
recent trends in personality assessment by 
focusing on each of these three goals in 
turn. 


Why Measure That Trait? 


While the most critical question we 
can ask of any test constructor is why he 
chose to measure those particular attri- 
butes, it is a rare test manual that 
includes any rationale for this choice. 
Two psychologists, Raymond Cattell and 
Harrison Gough, stand out as the major 
exceptions to this generalization. Since 
each has propounded a general rationale 
for selecting the most important individ- 
ual differences from the much larger total 
set, let us briefly consider their positions. 

Both rationales share a core assump- 
tion, namely that those individual differ- 
ences which are of the most significance 
in the daily transactions of humans with 
each other will become encoded into the 
natural language as single-word trait- 
descriptors, This powerful theoretical 
position, which was once propounded by 
Gordon Allport, has been stated more re- 
cently by Warren Norman: 

Attempts to construct taxonomies of 
personality characteristics have ordinarily 
taken as an initial data base some set of per- 
ceptible variations in performance and 
appearance between persons .... By far the 
most general efforts to specify the domain 
of phenomena on which to base such a 
system have proceeded from an examination 
of the natural language. The argument in its 
essential form has been that perceptible dif- 
ferences between persons in their character- 
istic appearance or manner of behaving ... 
become codified as a subset of the 
descriptive predicates of the natural lan- 
guage in the course of its development [Nor- 
man, 1963; p. 574]. 


That is, the “importance” of an indi- 
vidual difference is given operational defi- 
nition as its probability of occurrence in 
the natural language. The more important 
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the difference, the more will people 
notice it, wish to talk of it, and eventual- 
ly invent a word for it. Since one can see 
this process exemplified in the evolution 
of nouns in the natural language (e.g., 
snow, of more importance to Eskimos 
than to Englishmen, has led to more 
words in Eskimo dialects than in English), 
one can assume that a similar process op- 
erates for adjectives, including those 
describing differences among individuals. 
Moreover, one might also assume that the 
more important individual differences 
within any linguistic culture would have 
more synonyms associated with them 
(thereby providing more nuances of 
meaning), and that these synonyms in 
turn would be shorter and more phonetic 
than those associated with the less impor- 
tant individual differences. To return to 
an earlier example, there is no single word 
in English which refers to “ear-wiggling 
skill,” while there are a number of words 
which refer to gender. 

While both Cattell and Gough have 
started with the natural language, their 
positions diverge from this point on. To 
Gough, the most important individual dif- 
ferences are those he calls “folk 
concepts,” which he has defined as: 
“variables used for the description and 
analysis of personality in everyday life 
and in social interaction. It is theorized 
that such folk concepts, viewed as emer- 
gents from interpersonal behavior, have a 
kind of immediate meaningfulness and 
universal relevance ... [Gough, 1965; 
p.295]." 

"The goal . is to measure those 
traits of character which arise directly 
and necessarily from interpersonal life, 
and which should therefore be relevant to 
the understanding and prediction of so- 
cial behavior in any and all situations and 
in any culture . . . ‘folk concepts’ are cul- 
turally universal [Gough & Sandhu, 1964; 
p.544] .” (Italics added) Thus, to Gough, 
“importance” gains operational currency 
by reference to the set of all natural lan- 
guages: the more languages which have 
опе or more trait-descriptive terms for a 
particular kind of individual difference, 
the more universal, and hence more 
important, is that difference. While 
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Gough did not utilize any cross-cultural 
linguistic studies in order to initially se- 
lect the traits he included in his California 
Psychological Inventory, it is clear that 
this might have been a logical starting 
place for the development of such an in- 
ventory. On the other hand, of all inven- 
tory constructors, Gough has been among 
the most active in carrying out cross- 
cultural studies of his inventory scales, 
after their construction. 

To Cattell, on the other hand, the 
natural language merely provides a start- 
ing point — rather than an ultimate desti- 
nation. Allport and Odbert (1936) origi- 
nally culled 17,954 trait names from 
Webster's Second Unabridged Dictionary, 
some 4,504 of which they deemed de- 
scriptive of “real traits.” Cattell (1950, 
1957) further reduced the set to 171 
terms, by eliminating words which he 
considered synonomous with others in 
the set, and he collected peer ratings 
based upon these 171 terms. A cluster an- 
alysis of these ratings yielded 36 clusters 
or "surface traits," ostensibly the most 
important phenotypic individual differ- 
ences in mankind. Factor analyses from a 
series of peer-rating studies led Cattell to 
the conclusion that between 15 and 20 
distinct factors were necessary to account 
for the covariance among the surface 
traits; these latter became the “primary 
personality factors" in Cattell’s taxonom- 
ic schema. Since these factors were them- 
selves oblique, Cattell was able to 
continue factoring and thus arrive at four 
broad second-order factors. Conse- 
quently, one can view the distillation 

rocess as progressing from roughly 
18,000 concepts to 4,500, and then from 
170, to 35, to 15, and finally to 4. 

Recently, the original Allport-Odbert 
list of trait descriptors has been expanded 
by Warren Norman, on the basis of a 
comprehensive survey of Webster's Third 
Unabridged Dictionary. A new pool of 
approximately 40,000 trait-descriptive 
terms has been identified and classified 
by Norman, and a subset of approxi- 
mately 2,800 terms, hopefully providing 
comprehensive coverage of the stable and 
specific “biophysical” traits encoded in 
the English language, is presently under 
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investigation (Norman, 1967). 

In contrast to Gough and Cattell, most 
other test developers have never discussed 
their rationales for trait selection. Conse- 
quently, to uncover some of the ratio- 
nales implicit in the work of other 
psychologists, I have recently reviewed 
the history of personality scales and in- 
ventories (Goldberg, 1971). Most of the 
published personality measures have been 
developed as a response to applied soci- 
etal pressures, namely to forecast (a) per- 
sonal or social adjustment, (b) satisfac- 
tion and success in vocational choice, or 
(c) academic achievement. Many of the 
remaining measures, which were less di- 
rectly stimulated by applied demands, 
include those scales and inventories di- 
rected at two extraordinarily popular tar- 
gets for structured measurement, namely 
(d) introversion-extroversion and (e) mas- 
culinity-femininity, and at two influential 
"theories" of individual differences, 
namely (f) Spranger's (1928) schema for 
classifying “personal values" and (g) Mur- 
ray et al,’s (1938) classification of “mani- 
fest needs." 

During the past few decades, the intui- 
tive taxonomies devised by Freud, Jung, 
Rosanoff, Spranger, Murray, and Allport 
have been supplemented by the empirical 
schemas developed by Thurstone, Cattell, 
Guilford, Eysenck, Comrey, and Ed- 
wards. Moreover, future research based 
upon the Norman (1967) list of 2,800 
trait descriptors should encourage anoth- 
er round of taxonomic ventures. How- 
ever, if the future is anything like the 
past, new personality measures are at 
least as likely to be targeted upon con- 
structs arising out of applied societal pres- 
sures as upon any new theoretical 
schemes. 

In fact, the most potent factor in the 
determination of the targets for past per- 
sonality measures has been sheer histori- 
cal precedence. For better or for worse, 
psychologists have tended to utilize those 
constructs already identified by their 
predecessors. Moreover, this general “law 
of least effort" has also led inventory de- 
velopers to borrow heavily from past item 
pools. Items devised around the turn of 
the century may have worked their way 
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via Woodworth’s Personal Data Sheet, to 
Thurstone and Thurstone’s Personality 
Schedule, hence to Bernreuter’s Personal- 
ity Inventory, and later to the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, where 
they were borrowed for the California 
Psychological Inventory, and then injec- 
ted into the Omnibus Personality Inven- 
tory — only to serve as a source of items 
for the new Academic Behavior Inven- 
tory. As a result of the widespread prac- 
tice of item borrowing, there is substan- 
tial item overlap between a number of 
present inventories (one result of which is 
that convergent validity coefficients com- 
puted between scales from two inven- 
tories, generally lamented as being too 
low, may in fact be spuriously high). 
Moreover, among those inventory de- 
velopers who have eschewed past con- 
structs or past item pools, another trend 
is equally clear. Each original individual 
difference has been gradually split into 
smaller and smaller constructs. As an ex- 
ample, Introversion-Extroversion was 
later divided into three components, one 
of which was social extroversion; the lat- 
ter, in turn, has been fractionated into at 
least five components, one of which was 
dominance; and recently, dominance has 
been shattered into 30 to 40 “facets” by 
Butt and Fiske (1968, 1969). Adjustment 
was once just that — a single global con- 
Struct; over the years, the construct has 
been shredded so finely that Jackson and 
Messick’s new Differential Personality In- 
ventory purports to measure some 28 
varieties of maladjustment. Analogously, 
anxiety has been dichotomized into gen- 
eral anxiety and test anxiety, and the for- 
mer, which was construed as five indepen- 
dent factors in the 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (16 PF), has more recently 
detonated into myriads of "person-by— 
situation interactions” in the hands of 
Endler, Hunt, and Rosenstein (1962). 
This last effort reflects an evergrowing 
tendency to minimize and/or belittle the 
transsituational generality of individual 
differences (e.g., Mischel, 1968). The re- 
cent explosion of interest in the newest 
paradigm in the personality arena, namely 
social learning theory, has led some 
psychologists to switch “disciplines” — in 
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the language of Cronbach’s (1957) classic 
APA presidential address, from correla- 
tional psychology to experimental 
psychology — from a focus upon individ- 
ual differences to a focus on situational 
influences on behavior. In the name of 
science, an enormous amount of poppy- 
cock has recently been expressed to the 
effect that (a) all behavior is “situational” 
in character, and/or (b) that psychomet- 
ricians and/or trait theorists have never 
considered situational influences on 
human behavior. In fact, the classic 
psychometric position has been that situ- 
ations “constrain” individual differences 
— that they profoundly affect both the 
mean and the variance of these differ- 
ences, though the rank order of individ- 
uals on the “trait” should remain rela- 
tively invariant across those situations 
which permit sizeable trait variation to 
occur. The most extreme form of the so- 
cial learning viewpoint not only posits 
that situations are moderator variables 
(affecting the rank order of individuals on 
the trait across situations) but that the 
correlations across individuals in all pairs 
of situations are near zero for all classes 
of behaviors. Such an extreme S-R view- 
point, which was decried by Cronbach 
(1957) and before him Dashiell (1939), 
seems patently absurd in 1971. 

Cronbach (1957) has probably expres- 
sed the issue most articulately: 


A true federation of the disciplines is re- 
quired. Kept independent, they can give 
only wrong answers or no answers at all 
regarding certain important problems. It is 
shortsighted to argue for one science to dis- 
cover the general laws of mind or behavior 
and for a separate enterprise concerned with 
individual minds, or for a one-way depen- 
dence of personality theory upon learning 
theory [p.673]. 

In both applied work and general scien- 
tific work, psychology requires combined, 
not parallel, labors from our two historic 
disciplines. In this common labor, they will 
almost certainly become one, with a com- 
mon theory, a common method, and com- 
mon recommendations for social betterment 
[p.683]. 

While the arguments advanced by 
Cronbach have inspired others to begin 
the search for trait-by-treatment interac- 
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tion effects, the journey has barely 
begun. For example, in my own review of 
literally hundreds of adjustment scales 
and inventories (Goldberg, 1971), I could 
uncover very few instances in which ad- 
justment measures were explicitly con- 
Structed to predict differential responses 
to different treatments — ostensibly the 
raison d'etre for clinical diagnosis. More- 
over, of the dozens of vocational inven- 
tories developed over the years, few — if 
any — have been focused on the predic- 
tion of differential responses to different 
types of work settings. It is only in the 
area of scholastic prediction — and then 


* only recently — that psychologists have 


begun to develop measures to produce 
trait-by-treatment interaction effects 
(Siegel & Siegel, 1964, 1965, 1967). And 
in this type of setting, the road has 
proved incredibly rocky. Recent reviews 
of trait-by-treatment interaction research 
by Bracht (1969), Cronbach and Snow 
(1969), and 'Goldberg (1972b) have re- 
vealed very few replicated effects. 

In one large-scale investigation of trait- 
by-treatment interactions in a college set- 
ting (Goldberg, 1972b), we found that 
for four different instructional treatments 
and three different classes of criteria, 
when the best of the general predictors 
were compared with the best of the dif- 
ferential predictors, the general predictors 
produced by far the largest effects. That 
is, if one were to make differential predic- 


tions for these three criteria using the 
‚ mog#/significant interaction effects, in no 


cas would one's resulting predictions be 
as valid as simply using a single general 
predictor and thus ignoring all experi- 


° mental variations in teaching methods. 


About twice as much criterion variance 
was predictable by the best of the general 
predictors as by the best of the differen- 
tial predictors, in spite of the fact that 
the most powerful general predictors of 
one of the criteria were not included in 
these analyses. These poignant findings 
suggest that the significant interactions 
we discovered in this project — even if 
replicated at the very same strength in fu- 
ture studies — are unlikely to lead to dif- 
ferential predictions which are more valid 
than those achievable by general predic- 
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tors alone, Clearly, one of the most tanta- 
lizing problems in the field of psycholog- 
ical assessment is the discovery of those 
traits and those situations which do pro- 
duce reliable interaction effects. In the 
interim, Cronbach's clear vision of a 
"common theory" still appears hyper- 
opic. 


How Measure That Trait? 


Let us turn now to the second major 
goal of personality assessment, the opti- 
mal measurement of those individual dif- 
ferences previously discovered or concep- 
tualized. The assessment enterprise differs 
from such other endeavors as astrology, 
palm reading, and tealeaf gazing — all of 
which also try to predict important hu- 
man outcomes — by its reliance on scien- 
tific methods of verification, and by its 
use of samples of human behavior as raw 
data. The constraints placed on such be- 
havior by the psychologist can obviously 
vary from none to high. At one extreme 
of this continuum are all relatively 
"unobtrusive" measures (Webb, Camp- 
bell, Schwartz, & Sechrest, 1966), includ- 
ing behavior observations and sociometric 
techniques, while at the other extreme 
are highly structured tests, scales and in- 
ventories. In the middle of the distribu- 
tion are the procedures most favored by 
many clinicians, namely the interview and 
the projective techniques. 

One important recent trend in the per- 
sonality assessment literature has been an 
enormous shift in emphasis away from 
the middle and towards the two extremes 
of this distribution. Specifically, a host of 
studies stemming from the “social learn- 
ing" paradigm, as well as those from the 
“ecological” movement stimulated by 
Roger Barker and his students, have redi- 
rected research attention to L-data 
(Cattell, 1957), to behavior which is rela- 
tively unconstrained by any interventions 
of the psychologist. And, at the other ex- 
treme, there has been a rapid prolifera- 
tion of research on structured scales and 
inventories (Goldberg, 1971). While inter- 
views and projective techniques have been 
gradually losing favor among psychomet- 
ric researchers (Buros, 1970; Darnarin, 
1971), if not among clinical practitioners, 
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this trend probably represents a reaction 
to the transducer involved. For raw 
behavior, of whatever type and under 
whatever degree of constraint, must be 
transduced — either automatically or 
through some human cognitive processing 
— before measurement may be said to 
have occurred. In the coding or scoring of 
behavior observations, interviews, and 
projective techniques, another man oper- 
ates as the transducer; in personality 
scales and inventories, the transduction is 
automated, and man is not needed in this 
role. Some problems endemic to the use 
of man as transducer have been widely 
discussed of late, and I will return to this 
issue in a later section of this paper. 

In a sense, all psychometric problems 
can be divided into two types, namely 
those concerned with the specification of 
optimal test stimuli or the most appropri- 
ate classes of responses to be recorded or 
coded, and those concerned with the se- 
lection of an optimal strategy for group- 
ing these responses to produce an aggre- 
gate test or scale score. At this point, I 
will focus solely on the second class of 
psychometric problems, namely those 
concerned with strategies and tactics of 
personality scale construction. 

While various strategies of scale con- 
struction have proliferated over the years 
under a number of names, they can all be 
divided into three main types, which can 
be labeled External, Internal, and Intu- 
itive. The External strategy derives its 
name from the fact that some nontest ref- 
erence groups are used to determine an 
item’s scale membership and direction of 
keying, and this Strategy has consequent- 
ly been referred to as the “criterion- 
group” or “empirical” strategy. The sec- 
ond major strategy of inventory construc- 
tion has been labeled Internal, since the 
internal structure of the item pool is the 
Sole determiner of an item's scale mem- 
bership and its direction of keying. The 
third major Strategy of inventory con- 
struction, labeled /ntuitive, relies on the 
cognition of the test developer for judg- 
ments regarding the suitability of an item 
for inclusion (and direction of keying) in 
à scale. While the earliest Intuitive scales 
were constructed from the judgments of a 
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single individual, more recent ones have 
sometimes been based on the pooled 
judgments of a number of individuals, in 
an attempt to attenuate the idiosyncratic 
features of any single judge. Moreover, re- 
cent proponents of this general strategy 
of inventory construction — which has of- 
ten been referred to under such labels as 
the “rational” or “theoretical” approach 
— have tended to use a mixture of two 
Strategies, typically beginning scale con- 
struction by the intuitive assembly and 
keying of items, then later “purifying” 
the resulting scales through internal con- 
sistency analysis (e.g., discarding items 
with low, or negative, correlations with a 
priori scale scores). Let us look at the ori- 
gins of these and other strategies. 

The earliest means for gauging the ex- 
tent to which an individual manifested 
some phenotypic trait was to ask him for 
a self-estimate. Since the form of the 
question and the conditions under which 
the question was asked might affect the 
reply, psychologists began to develop ra- 
ting scales in order to standardize the 
process of self-estimation. However, early 
investigators quickly noted some charac- 
teristics of self-ratings that appeared to 
limit their usefulness. In the first place, 
such ratings turned out to be only moder- 
ately reliable when the same individuals 
Were assessed on two or more occasions. 
In addition, it seemed likely that subjects 
might have difficulty estimating their sta- 
tus on any rather complex or global trait, 
since they would not know how much to 
weight each of the trait elements in order 
to arrive at a composite rating; moreover, 
it is probable that individuals would dif- 
fer in the weights they assigned. 

To solve these problems, early investi- 
Bators attempted to break up the self- 
rating task into more molecular units, and 
the Intuitive scale construction strategy 
was born. The burden of proof that the 
scale measured the trait fell squarely on 
the shoulders of the test constructor, who 
ideally would have to demonstrate that 
(a) all of the items in the scale were relat- 
ed to the trait, (b) no set of items tapping 
important elements of the trait were not 
included in the scale, and (с) the method 
of combining or weighting items to ob- 
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tain a scale score was appropriate for the 
trait (Loevinger, 1957). 

By the late 1930s, a number of 
psychologists began to argue that 
psychology had not yet reached the stage 
where trait relevance could be reliably 
and validly intuited. Therefore, they ar- 
ped, only the empirically-determined ef- 
ectiveness of each item should legiti- 
mately influence the decision as to 
whether it belonged in a scale. Moreover, 
if one could locate two groups of sub- 
jects, each of whom logically could be 
seen as falling at one of the two poles of a 
trait, then the differential item response 
frequency of the two criterion groups 
could provide a nonsubjective index of 
item validity (Meehl, 1945). So was bom 
the External strategy, and with it two of 
today’s most popular personality inven- 
tories, the MMPI and the CPI. 

Over the years, personality scales be- 
to proliferate so hardily that they 
threatened to outnumber the available 
some method 
of birth control seemed called for, and 
factor analysis appeared to some psychol- 
as the final solution to this prob- 
lem. For example, Cattell (1950, 1957) 
warned that there was virtually no limit 
either to the number of traits that person- 
ality theorists could invent or to the num- 
ber of criteria psychologists might be 
asked to pgedict, and, therefore, that if a 
separate Ж е had to be devised for every 
trait and @ery criterion, the public would 
be swamped in a sea of test booklets. To 
solve this dilemma, Cattell proposed a 
systematic search for the most salient and 
important individual differences in man- 
kind. Cattell's goal has been to provide a 
comprehensive battery of factor scales 
which could be used empirically via 
qultiple-regression techniques to predict 
any trait or criterion of interest. ч 

In assessment controversies, as in 
wars, there are always hostile armies 
waiting to ravage both sides, and in the 
1950s a new force entered the fray. Many 
psychologists have long had a dim view of 
personality scales constructed by any 
strategy, Since all self-report measures 
seemed too easily amenable to various 
forms of impression management. While 
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test constructors have long sought meth- 
ods of controlling dissimulation and im- 
age enhancement (e.g., Meehl & Hatha- 
way, 1946), only recently have such ten- 
dencies — now reconceptualized as “so- 
cial desirability response set” — been con- 
sidered to account for the major portion 
of the variance in Intuitive, Internal, and 
External scales (e.g., Edwards, 1957). 
What scale variance remains has been 
viewed as being largely determined by 
another such bias, namely “acquiescence 
response style” (e.g., Jackson & Messick, 
1958). As one might guess, it was not 
long before some investigators sought to 
measure these putative biases directly 
(e.g., Jackson & Messick, 1961, 1962) — 
and so was born the Stylistic strategy of 
scale construction. 


While no one has yet argued for the 
use of Stylistic scales as direct predictors 
of important societal criteria, their propo- 
nents have advocated the elimination of 
various types of response bias, either dur- 
ing the original scale construction process 
(e.g., Jackson, 1971) or through the addi- 
tion of Stylistic scales as potential sup- 
pressor or moderator variables in predic- 
tion functions which include scales con- 
structed by other strategies. Interestingly, 
the seemingly plausible hypothesis that 
the use of Stylistic scales might improve 
the validity of other measures, either in a 
suppressor or a moderator role, has never 
been confirmed. In fact, none of the in- 
vestigators of this issue has as yet discov- 
ered any Stylistic scale which generally 
served either as a suppressor variable in 
multivariate prediction functions (e.g., 
Dicken, 1963; Goldberg, Rorer, & 
Greene, 1970), or as a moderator of the 
validity of other sorts of personality 
scales (e.g., Goldberg, Rorer, & Greene, 
1970). 


While the relative merits of the various 
strategies have been heatedly argued over 
the years, only recently have any empiri- 
cal comparisons among strategies been re- 
ported (Butt & Fiske, 1968; Hase & Gold- 
berg, 1967). In my own comparative va- 
lidity project (Goldberg, 1972a), five strat- 
egies of scale construction were uséd to 
construct nine different 11-scale "inven- 
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tories” from the CPI item pool, five in- 
ventories based on the three major strat- 
egies (External, Internal, and Intuitive) 
and four inventories based on two control 
strategies (Stylistic and Random). The av- 
erage cross-validities of each inventory 
were compared across 13 criterion indi- 
ces. My findings suggest that while the 
inventories constructed by the three ma- 
jor strategies produced quite similar aver- 
age cross-validities, there was a sizeable 
criteria-by-strategies interaction effect. 
Specifically, the External strategy ap- 
peared to produce a broader band-width 
but lower fidelity inventory than did ei- 
ther the Internal or the Intuitive strate- 
gies. However, a subset of five Rational 
scales provided average cross-validities at 
least as high as those produced by any of 
the other strategies and tactics under 
study. 

This later finding suggests that some of 
the strongest criticisms of the Intuitive 
strategy may have been unfounded. For, 
of the three major strategies, it is only the 
Intuitive which does not capitalize on 
sample-specific characteristics, and it may 
be for this reason that the Intuitive inven- 
tories performed as validly as they did in 
our project. That is, the very character- 
istic of both the External and Internal 
strategies which gives them their power 
also provides their Achilles heel: namely, 
their dependence upon — and vulnera- 
bility to — characteristics of the partic- 
ular samples used in their construction. 
On the other hand, the validity of inven- 
tories constructed by intuitive procedures 
is dependent upon the wisdom of the par- 
ticular judge, or the sample of judges, 
used to construct the scales. In the past, 
the sampling of judges has generally been 
considered to be more crucial than the 
sampling of subjects, and thus the Intui- 
tive strategy has lost some favor in the 
psychometric community. One of the 
main lessons from recent assessment re- 
search may be that such judgmental bi- 
ases are not as critical as has previously 
been believed. 

In an important theoretical article, 
Jackson (1971) has forcefully made this 
point'by issuing the following provocative 
challenge: 
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For any trait for which substantive defi- 
nition is possible, let the most elaborate em- 
pirical item-selection procedures using crite- 
tion groups be pitted against two hours of 
work by a couple of good item writers .... 
One might extend this challenge even fur- 
ther. It might even be possible to use unse- 
lected item writers. It might be interesting, 
for example, to have an introductory class 
of psychology students write one item each 
with regard to a defined dimension, with 
perhaps just a bit of screening for substan- 
tive cogency and clarity of style, and con- 
duct the comparison on that basis. The com- 
parison proposed would be, of course, that 
of the empirical validity against a criterion 
relevant to the construct in question. The 
author would fully expect under cross- 
validation that even an inexperienced item 
writer would be superior to empirical item 
selection with a typical heterogeneous item 
pool [pp. 237-238]. 


While the findings from my own com- 
parative validity project should not en- 
courage those empiricists who would leap 
to take up Jackson's gauntlet, it is impor- 
tant to realize that Jackson's challenge 
was specifically directed at scale fidelity, 
and that he made no specific claims for 
band-width. Yet, the most surprising as- 
pect of my own work is the finding that 
the External strategy produced an inven- 
tory of slightly broader band-width than 
those produced by either the Internal or 
Intuitive strategies. This tantalizing find- 
ing is, at first blush, majestically counter- 
intuitive, One might well predict that in- 
ventories produced by the External strat- 
egy should be relatively valid solely for 
those target criteria used to develop the 
scales (and thus be relatively narrow in 
band-width across a range of nontarget 
criteria), while the more homogeneous 
and independent sets of scales produced 
by the Internal and Intuitive strategies 
should possess relatively wider band- 
width when these scales are combined via 
multiple-regression procedures. Yet, our 
findings suggest that the less homogene- 
ous scales produced by the External strat- 
еру тау include some personologically 
relevant variance which is not included in 
those constructed by the Internal and In- 
tuitive strategies, and that this type of 
variance may permit slightly higher cross- 
validities against precisely those criteria 
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which are generally the least predictable. 
Clearly this finding now demands replica- 
tion in other settings. 


How Use That Measure? 


Measures of individual differences are 

developed in order that they be used. 
Specifically, just as item responses must 
be amalgamated to produce scale scores, 
so scale and test scores must be combined 
in some manner to generate optimal pre- 
dictions for the multidimensional types 
of criteria psychologists are typically 
called upon to forecast. And, in general, 
this score combination process can be car- 
ried out in one of two ways, either 
actuarially (i.e., mechanically, statisti- 
cally) or via the use of a human as an 
_information processer. As virtually all 
psychologists are now aware, the relative 
merits of these two modes of data proces- 
sing have been hotly debated of late, and 
the resulting “clinical vs. statistical pre- 
diction controversy” (e.g., Gough, 1962; 
Meehl, 1954; Sawyer, 1966) has pro- 
duced a flurry of recent experimental 
studies. 

I can summarize this ever-growing 
body of literature by pointing out that 
over a rather large array of judgment 
tasks, rather simple actuarial formulae 
have typically performed at a level of va- 
lidity no lower than that of the human 
expert. Consequently, it now seems safe 
to assert rather dogmatically that when 
acceptable criterion information is avail- 
able, the proper role of the human in the 
decision-making process is that of a scien- 
tist: discovegiffg or identifying new cues 
which willgfmprove predictive accuracy, 
and constructing new sorts of systematic 
procedures for combining predictors in 
increasingly more optimal ways. Let us 
now examine some recent research bear- 
ing on, in turn, (a) actuarial models, (b) 
human judgments, and (c) the amalgama- 
tion of these two data processing modes. 


Actuarial Models 

One of the most central questions to 
be addressed by investigators in applied 
settings concerns the nature of the mathe- 
matical prediction function they will uti- 
lize. Specifically, they must ascertain 
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whether some nonlinear or configural 
function will provide more valid predic- 
tions than the classical linear regression 
equation, and if so, which of the many 
varieties of nonlinear functions should be 
so employed. Over the years, a number of 
nonlinear and configural techniques have 
been proposed for psychometric use, but 
only rarely has anyone assessed their in- 
cremental utility over the linear model. I 
conducted one such comparison a few 
years ago (Goldberg, 1969). It was in- 
spired by a prediction by Paul Meehl 
(1956) that the relationships between 
MMPI scores and the diagnostic classifica- 
tion of psychosis vs. neurosis should be 
highly configural in character, and, there- 
fore, that no linear combination of MMPI 
scores should be able to differentiate neu- 
rotic from psychotic patients as accurate- 
ly as configural actuarial techniques. 
After ten years of research on this ques- 
tion, I can now assert that neither moder- 
ated regression analyses, profile typolo- 
gies, the Perceptron algorithm, density es- 
timation procedures, Bayesian tech- 
niques, nor sequential analyses — when 
cross-validated — have been able to im- 
prove on a simple linear function. 
However, one might justifiably remain 
skeptical of any single set of empirical 
findings, if they stood alone. Yet, over 
the past few years a number of extensive, 
systematic, and methodologically sophis- 
ticated attempts to uncover configural re- 
lationships between predictors and other 
criteria have been reported, and virtually 
all of them have presented a similar tale. 
For example, Stilson and Astrup (1966) 
reported a comparison between linear and 
nonlinear methods for long-term progno- 
sis among psychotic patients. They used 
large samples, good clinical data, and rea- 
sonably clean criteria. They concluded, 


The gains resulting .. . from the use of a 
nonlinear procedure are almost entirely lost 
in cross-validation. This indicates that the 
simple additive formula based on the num- 
ber of symptoms will prove to be about as 
good as the nonlinear procedures ... if 
prognoses are to be made for new patients 
[p.472]. 


This study should be examined care- 
fully, since pattern analysis, profile cod- 
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ing, and other nonlinear classification 
techniques are presently so fashionable in 
clinical circles. 

As one further example, Lunneborg 
and Lunneborg (1967b) reported a study 
of a randomly-selected group of 3,000 
high school seniors. A series of aptitude, 
interest, and achievement tests was used 
to predict academic success in four col- 
lege areas — English, mathematics, foreign 
language, and the physical sciences — as 
well as a dichotomous criterion, satisfac- 
tory vs. unsatisfactory progress toward a 
degree. A number of sophisticated pat- 
tern-analytic systems were investigated. 
The Lunneborgs concluded their report 
with the following disturbing passage: 


The failure of pattern information to aid 
prediction confirms the negative results of 
earlier attempts to use patterns and is all the 
more poignant a failure because of the at- 
tention paid to the selection of differen- 
tiated criteria and relevant predictors. There 
are even well-developed ideas throughout 
the educational literature as to the different 
configurations of abilities intuited behind 
different achievement criteria, In response 
to similar speculations in the counseling lit- 
erature regarding patterns of personality 
needs associated with academic achieve- 
ment, a study of reliable, frequent EPPS 
need patterns demonstrated the same lack 
of predictive stability (Lunneborg & 
Lunneborg, 1967a). Given the content simi- 
larity in the present study between pre- 
dictors and criteria, the use of only reliable 
patterns, and the refinement of criteria, 
there would seem to be small room for con- 
tinuing the conjecture that patterns can go 
above and beyond prediction from simple 
linear functions of original variables 
(Lunneborg & Lunneborg, 1967b, [p.951]). 


One of the great challenges of future 
assessment work must be to show how — 
and under what conditions — these con- 
clusions are wrong. 


Human Judgment 

Interestingly, the picture remains 
much the same when we turn to recent 
research on judgmental processes. Just as 
the linear model has proved remarkably 
robust as an actuarial tool, so the same 
model has proved equally powerful in 
predicting, or representing, human judg- 
ments themselves. Over the years, the re- 
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search focus among judgmental investiga- 
tors has changed dramatically, from the 
early studies of judgmental accuracy (e.g., 
Holtzman & Sells, 1954) to more recent 
attempts to simulate (or “model” or 
“capture the policies of") professional 
decision-makers (Goldberg, 1968). 

An investigator of the clinical judg- 
ment process might express his aims 
through the following question: By what 
mathematical model can one use the data 
available to a judge so as to simulate most 
accurately the judgments he actually 
makes? To answer this question, one 
must (a) discover some formal (i.e., speci- 
fiable) model, which (b) uses as its “in- 
put" the information (data, cues, symp- 
toms, etc.) initially presented to the 
judge, and (c) combines the data in some 
optimal manner, so as to (d) produce as 
accurately as possible a copy of the re- 
sponses of the judge — (e) regardless of 
the actual validity of those judgments 
themselves. Note that such a model is 
always an intraindividual one; that is, it is 
intended as a representation of the re- 
sponses of a single judge, and the test of 
the model is how well it predicts these 
judgments. 


What sort of judgmental model should 
one try? Since introspective accounts de- 
scribe the judgment process as curvilinear, 
configural, and sequential (e.g., McAr- 
thur, 1954; Meehl, 1954, 1960; Parker, 
1958), one possible strategy is to begin 
with fairly complex models, perhaps with 
an eye to seeing how they may eventually 
be simplified. The research of investiga- 
tors at two major centers for research on 
human inference — Oregon Research In- 
stitute and the Behavior Research Labora- 
tory of the University of Colorado — has 
proceeded from a diametrically opposite 
strategy (Hammond, Hursch, & Todd, 
1964; Hoffman, 1960), namely to start 
with a linear regression model and then to 
proceed to introduce complications only 
so far as is necessary to reproduce the 
responses of a particular judge. 


Since experts generally describe their 
cognitive processes as complex ones invol- 
ving the curvilinear, configural, and se- 
quential utilization of cues, one might ex- 
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pect that the linear model would provide 
a rather poor representation of their ac- 
tual judgments. Consequently, we might 
anticipate the need to introduce new 
terms into the model to represent these 
more complex processes. While the intro- 
duction of such terms can never serve to 
decrease accuracy in the sample of judg- 
ments used to derive the regression 
weights, these extra terms may simply 
serve to explain the vagaries of the partic- 
ular judgments from the derivation sam- 
ple and thus can severely attenuate the 
accuracy of the resulting model upon its 
cross-validation in another sample of 
judgments. However, when the judge is 
actually using the cues in a curvilinear or 
in a configural manner, then the introduc- 
tion of the mathematical approximations 
of these processes should serve to im- 
prove the model. 


In study after study, however, the ac- 
curacy of the linear model has been at 
approximately the same level as the relia- 
bility of the judgments themselves, and — 
no doubt because of this — the introduc- 
tion of more complex terms into the ba- 
sic equation has rarely served to increase 
the cross-validity of the more complex 
model. Hammond and Summers (1965) 
and Slovic and Lichtenstein (1971) have 
reviewed a series of studies in which the 
same general finding has emerged: for a 
number of different judgmental tasks 
and across a considerable range of judges, 
the simple linear model appears to predict 
the judgmental responses quite ade- 
quately, in spite of the reports of the 
judges that they are using cues in a highly 
configural manner. This is not to say that 
human judges behave like linear data pro- 
cessors, but only that the power of the 
linear regression model is so great that it 
serves to obscure most of the configural 


processes in judgment. 


Amalgamating Man and Machine 

There is an old psychometric axiom 
that validity is constrained by reliability, 
specifically that the correlation between a 
measure and any criterion cannot be 
higher than the square root of the reliabil- 
ity of that measure. While we routinely 
use that axiom to guide our thinking 
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about test construction procedures, the 
same axiom can also be applied to the 
predictions from human judgments. For 
we know that the expert is not a ma- 
chine. While he possesses his full share of 
human learning and hypothesis-generating 
skills, he lacks the machine’s reliability. 
He “has his days.” Boredom, fatigue, ill- 
ness, situational and interpersonal distrac- 
tions all plague him, with the result that 
his repeated judgments of the exact same 
stimulus configuration are not identical. 
He is subject to all those human frailties 
which keep the reliability of his judg- 
ments below unity. And, if the judge’s 
reliability is less than perfect, there must 
be error in his judgments — error which 
can serve no other purpose than to atten- 
uate his accuracy. If we could remove 
some of this human unreliability by elimi- 
nating the random error in his judgments, 
we might thereby increase the validity of 
his predictions. The problem, then, is to 
separate the expert’s judgmental unrelia- 
bility from his — hopefully, somewhat 
valid — judgmental strategy. 

As I have already noted, ten years of 
research on the judgment process have 
demonstrated that for many types of 
common clinical decisions and for many 
sorts of expert judges, a simple linear re- 
gression equation can be constructed 
which will predict the responses of a 
judge at approximately the level of his 
own reliability (Hoffman, 1960; Ham- 
mond, Hursch, & Todd, 1964; Naylor & 
Wherry, 1965; Goldberg, 1968). While 
the regression model has been utilized 
(probably inappropriately) to explain the 
manner in which experts combine cues in 
making their diagnostic and prognostic 
decisions (Green, 1968; Hoffman, 1968), 
there is little controversy about its power 
as a predictor of these judgments. In ad- 
dition, of course, such a model possesses 
at least one asset which humans typically 
lack: perfect reliability. 

Now, how would such models fare as 
predictors themselves? That is, if the set 
of regression weights generated from an 
analysis of the judgments of an expert 
were used to make predictions for each 
target individual, would these predictions 
be more valid, or less valid, than the origi- 
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nal judgments from which the weights 
were derived? To the extent that the 
model fails to capture valid nonlinear уаг- 
іапсе in the judge's decision processes, it 
should perform less creditably than the 
judge. To the extent that it eliminates the 
random error component in human judg- 
ments, it should perform more validly 
than the judge. Which of these counter- 
acting factors is more important in typi- 
cal clinical decision-making? Can we con- 
struct a mathematical representation of a 
judge — without any recourse to criterion 
information — which is more valid as a 
decision maker than the human we have 
used as a model? 

Fortunately, the answer to this last 
question appears to be “Yes.” I described 
the mathematics of the situation in a re- 
cent paper (Goldberg, 1970), and present- 
ed the results of an illustrative study com- 
paring man and his model. Specifically, I 
compared the validity of 29 clinical 
psychologists with their linear models as 
predictors of the diagnostic classification, 
Psychosis vs. neurosis, from the MMPI 
profiles of 861 psychiatric patients. I 
found that, in general, models of the 
judges were slightly more valid than the 
judges themselves. Moreover, this slight 
incremental validity of model over man 
persisted even when the models were con- 
structed on a small set of cases, and then 
man and model competed on a complete- 
ly new and much larger set. Dawes (1971) 
has extended the generality of these con- 
clusions by demonstrating that a linear 
model of the decisions made by the grad- 
uate admissions committee of a university 
psychology department is a more valid 
predictor of graduate achievement than 
the committee's decisions themselves. An 
even more impressive demonstration of 
the same phenomenon has been reported 
by Wiggins and Kohen ( 1971), who asked 
98 graduate students in psychology to 
predict the grade point average of 100 
other psychology graduate students. The 
average judge obtained a validity coeffi- 
cient of .33 on this task, as compared to a 
value of .50 for the average model. More- 
over, for every one of the 98 judges, the 
model of the judge was more valid than 
were the judgments themselves! 
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Proponents of actuarial prediction 
have repeatedly emphasized the lower 
cost of such procedures when compared 
to the cost of human experts. Analo- 
gously, one should realize that the use of 
judgmental models is inherently less cost- 
ly than the use of human experts, for 
after a judge has been used to derive his 
model he is free to perform other activi- 
ties. Therefore, if cost is a factor in de- 
ciding between the use of men or their 
models, then in many situations judges 
would have to be substantially more valid 
than their models before the overall utili- 
ties would favor the continued use of ex- 
pensive professional time. So far, how- 
ever, there have been no reports of any 
substantial incremental validity of man 
over his model. Consequently, if these 
findings can be generalized to other sorts 
of judgmental problems, it would appear 
that only rarely — if at all — will the utili- 
ties favor the continued employment of a 
man over an actuarial — or a judgmental 
— model. 


A Concluding Note 


While the three central questions in 
psychological assessment (Why measure 
that trait?, How measure that trait?, How 
use that measure?) are still far from 
answered, a common thread in all future 
answers might well involve a reconception 
of the optimal roles for man’s judgment 
and for his empirical techniques. In the 
past, it has been customary to pit “rea- 
son” against “facts,” to debate the rela- 
tive virtues of (а) the intuitive taxono- 
mies (e.g., Freud) vs. the empirical ones 
(e.g., Cattell), (5) the Intuitive strategy of 
scale construction ys. the empirical strat- 
egies (External and Internal), and (с) the 
use of clinical intuition vs. actuarial 
modes of information processing. How- 
ever, “intuition” and “facts” must both 
be deployed, although at different stages 
of the scientific process. Intuition is an 
absolute necessity at the earliest stages 
(e.g., perception and concept formation), 
while empirical analyses are equally nec- 
essary in later stages. To deny the roles of 
either intuition or data is to court disas- 
ter. To establish their proper roles in trait 
discovery, psychometrics, and test usage 
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is perhaps the greatest unfinished business 
of the next decade. 
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The Contribution of the Psychological Evaluation 
to Psychiatric Diagnosis 


JERRY ADAMS 
Illinois State Pediatric Institute 
and University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Summary: The present study assessed the impact of psychological evaluations upon psy- 
chiatric diagnosis by comparing them with initial and final diagnoses in 137 psychiatric 
inpatients' records. Cases of three staff and three resident psychiatrists were studied to also 
determine if the psychiatrists’ experience level affected the impact of reports or the kind 
and number of referral questions. Results indicated that the psychological report had a 
meaningful impact in no more than 16% of the cases, with no effect due to psychiatrists’ 
status. The number and kind of question did differ for the two groups. Possible reasons 
referrals continue in the light of these data include physicians' emotional need for support 
and lack of appreciation of the cost involved. A rationale for psychologists handling referrals 


was suggested. 


Throughout the history of the treat- 
ment of behavioral disturbances consider- 
able effort has been devoted to improving 
the use of observational data in decision 
making (Shagoury & Satz, 1969; Beckett, 
Grisell, Crandall, & Gudobba, 1967). 
Clinical psychology has been established 
in the role of providing psychological test 
results and interpretations to therapists in 
other disciplines, notably psychiatry. Ex- 
tensive efforts have been made at evalua- 
ting the formal validity of such results 
(Meehl, 1954). 

Another direction нь и, fo- 
cused on the more home estion of 
the actual use made of these results by 
psychiatrists. One such study (Hartlage, 
Freeman, Horine, & Walton, 1968) uti- 
lized 1000 psychological reports, from 
which the investigators gleaned 4370 dif- 
ferent content statements. Judges were 
able to reliably fit these statements into 
55 categories, and the frequency of ap- 
pearance of statements in each category 
in the 1000 reports was determined. 
Three psychiatrists then, indicated the 
percent ef their treatment plan which 
they would base on each category of 
statement. The correlation between the 

sychiatrists’ valuation of the categories 
and their frequency of appearance in the 
reports was-found to be -.50, indicating 
that the more valued the data the less 
often it appeared. Moore, Boblitt, and 
Wildman (1968) found that psychiatrists 


claim that they make little use of psycho- 
logical reports even if they are readily 
available, a result that is not surprising in 
the light of the above findings. However, 
they also found that even if psychiatrists 
could choose the form the reports should 
take, they would not greatly increase 
their regard for them. 

These and similar studies (e.g., Tallent, 
1963) have based their conclusions re- 
garding the usefulness of psychological 
reports upon the verbal responses of the 
consumers of reports. However, Gauron 
and Dickinson (1966), in a delightfully 
clever experimental study, were able to 
separately assess the “perceived” and “ас- 
tual” importance to psychiatrists of 40 
“case history categories” of data, includ- 
ing “projective testing,” “MMPI testing,” 
“organicity testing,” and “IQ testing.” 
They found that what psychiatrists per- 
ceived as important in their decision mak- 
ing did not correlate significantly with 
those categories which objectively actual- 
ly affected their decision. They also 
noted that, “Categories which tended to 
be undervalued in importance were all of 
the psychological testing categories ... 
[p. 230].” Thus, there is reason to won- 
der to what extent psychiatrists actually 
make use of psychological test reports in 
daily practice, as compared to their stated 
level of use of them. This question is es- 
pecially pressing in the light of the 
extreme amount of professional time in- 
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vested in providing this service to psychia- 
trists, considering the immense demands 
for other uses of that time. 

The present study represents an 
attempt to evaluate the use made of 
psychological reports by psychiatrists, as 
reflected in decisions about cases. Moore 
et al. (1968) reported that the psychia- 
trists in their study claimed the greatest 
amount of use of psychological reports in 
diagnosis (73%). As noted above, Hartlage 
et al. (1968) reported that psychiatrists 
rated the contents of typical psycholog- 
ical reports as having little value in treat- 
ment planning. Therefore, it seemed most 
reasonable to evaluate the impact of 
psychological reports specifically on diag- 
noses made by psychiatrists. A secondary 
purpose of this study was to compare 
first-year psychiatric residents and staff 
psychiatrists with respect to this impact 
and with respect to the kind and number 
of questions asked in referrals to psychol- 
ogists. 


Methodology 

The case records of 137 inpatients of a 
psychiatric research and training institute 
were studied. All had been referred for 
psychological testing. Twenty-five records 
were selected at random from among re- 
ferrals from each of three staff psychia- 
trists, In addition, all available complete 
records of cases referred by three psychi- 
atric residents were studied, yielding 18, 
20, and 24 records each. AII testing was 
done by one of three PhD level clinical 
psychologists or by one of six clinical 
psychology interns under the staff PhD's 
Supervision. In each of the 137 cases the 
initial diagnosis, the psychologist's diag- 
nostically relevant statements, and the 
final diagnosis were compared. Because of 
evidence in the literature of an inverse re- 
lationship between specificity of diagno- 
sis and interjudge reliability (Ash, 1949; 
Zigler & Phillips, 1961), only gross diag- 
nostic categories were considered. Diag- 
noses were based on the APA DSM-II 
system, and for this study all were classi- 
fied as (a) organic brain syndromes, (b) 
psychoses, (c) neuroses, (d) personality 
disorders, (e) psychophysiologic disor- 
ders, (f) transient situational distur- 
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bances, or (g) behavior disorders of ado- 
lescence. It should be noted that the 
psychological reports often did not con- 
tain specific diagnoses, but diagnostic cat- 
egories were derived, where possible, 
from descriptive statements. For exam- 
ple, evidence of a “thought disorder” was 
classed as “psychotic.” Rather liberal 
interpretations of such statements were 
intentionally made to maximize agree- 
ment. 

As a result of comparisons of initial 
and final diagnoses with the psychological 
reports, five classes of conformity were 
established and the record of each case 
was placed in one of the five. Descrip- 
tions of the five follow: 

1. Psychological report and final diag- 
nosis in direct disagreement. On these 
cases clearcut diagnostic opinions could 
be derived from the psychological re- 
ports, and those opinions differed in ma- 
jor category from the final diagnosis (e.g., 
one indicated psychosis and the other 
neurosis). Here, then, the psychologist's 
report had no influence on diagnosis. 

2. Psychological report and both ini- 
tial and final diagnoses consistent. On 
these cases the psychologist's comments 
were not definitive but were consistent 
with more than one diagnosis, including 
the final diagnosis (e.g., reference to “de- 
pendency" which was considered con- 
sistent with neurotic depression, personal- 
ity disorder, etc.). Here, then, the psy- 
chologist did not change the psychiatrist's 
impression, although he may have helped 
strengthen it. 

3. Psychological report confirmed ini- 
tial and final diagnosis. On these cases the 
report indicated a diagnosis which was in 
the same general category as the initial 
diagnosis and the latter was maintained as 
the final diagnosis as well. Here, again, 
the psychologist did not contribute signif- 
icant new data, but may have strength- 
ened the psychiatrist's impression. 

4. Psychological report disagreed 
with initial but agreed with final diagno- 
sis. On these cases the initial diagnosis 
was changed to a different major category 
so that the final diagnosis was the same as 
that indicated by the psychologist (for in- 
Stance, an initial diagnosis of neurosis, 
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Table 1 


Conformity? of Psychological Report and 
Diagnoses of Psychiatric Residents and Staff 


СЕ (N Paced Wns 
| n 
N % N % N % 
ا و‎ 

Direct disagreement in diagnosis | 17 27.4 24 32.0 41 29.9 
Consistency in diagnosis 12 19.4 18 24.0 30 21.9 
‚ Confirmation of diagnosis 20 32.3 20 26.7 40 29.2 
Correlated change in diagnosis 11 17.7 11 14.7 22 16.1 
Not applicable to diagnosis Ф| з |) 26 rou: sif eda 
Total 62 |1000 75 |1000 | 137 |1000 


а See text for complete definition of classes of conformity. 


ОЕТ (df = 4): non-significant, comparing residents and staff. 


with psychological test evidence of a 
* thought-disorder, and a final diagnosis of 
psychosis). In these cases һе change in 
diagnosis could reflect dirð use of the 
psychological report, althóNgh any of 
many other factors might have been part- 
ly or totally responsible. 

5. Psychological report allowed for 
no conclusions regarding diagnosis. On 
these few cases the report provided no 
statements relevant to diagnosis. _ 

The final procedure involved enumer- 
ating referral questions and classifying 
them by content. Thirty-seven different 
questions were asked, which it was possi- 
ble to. assign to eleven categories (see 
Table 3) by combining fhose specific 
-questions with closely related implica- 
tions. For instance, questions asking 
about schizophrenia, paranoia, thought 
disorder, etc., were combined as “ques- 
tions related to psychosis." "Questions 
related to treatment" included those spe- 
cifically asking about potential for treat- 
ment and those directed to “area of con- 
flict,” “major defenses," “dynamics,” 


etc. The rest of the categories are self- 
explanatory, except “miscellaneous,” 
which included such vague requests as 
“current status," 


Results 


Table 1 presents the number and per- 
cent of cases falling into each class of 
conformity between psychological re- 
ports and diagnoses, separately for 
psychiatric residents and staff. As can be 
seen, the distribution of cases in the vari- 
ous categories by the residents is not in- 


“dependent of the distribution by the 


staff, as assessed by the chi-square test. In 
51% of the case studies the psychological 
report at best served to support the 
psychiatrist’s diagnosis, and in 32% more 
the report was either’ in direct contradic- 
tion to the final diagnosis or not applica- 
ble to it. There remained 16% of the cases 
in which the psychological evaluation 
might have played a role in the change 
from one diagnosis to another; however, 
it must be pointed out that the present 
data do not allow the conclusion that the 
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Table 2 


Incidence of Types of Referral Questions for Psychological Evaluations, 
by Resident and Staff Psychiatrists 


Residents 


(N= 3)? 


Questions Related To: 
N 


Staff 
(v= 3)* 


Psychosis 29 20.3 37 28.7 66 


Organicity 23 
Abilities 32 
Depression 10 
Treatment factors 0 
Diagnosis (unspecified) 12 
Suicidal risk 12 


Psychol. eval. (unspecified) 


9 

Acting out potential 7 
Sexual orientation 7 
2 


% N % v | % 
24.3 
16.1 26 20.2 49 18.0 
22.4 7 5.4 39 143 
7.0 23 17.8 33 12.1 
0.0 18 14.0 18 6.6 
8.4 4 3.1 16 5:9 
84 3 v) 15 S3 
6.3 3 2.3 12 44 
49 4 3.1 11 4.1 
49 0 0.0 7 2.6 

4 


Miscellaneous 1.3 3.1 6 22 
100.0 


Totals 143 |1000 | 129 |100.0 | 272 


а X? = 60.65 (df= 10), p < .001, comparing residents and staff. 


psychological evaluation did, in fact, con- 
tribute meaningfully to the change in di- 
agnosis. 

The average number of referral ques- 
tions asked per case ranged from 1.4 to 
3.4 for the residents, with a mean of 2.3. 
The staff psychiatrists were less variable, 
with a range from 1.6 to 1.8 and a mean 
of 1.7. Thus, among the cases and physi- 
cians studied here, the staff psychiatrists 
showed more similarity in the number of 
questions asked than did the residents. 
The resident who was found to ask about 
twice as many questions as staff members 
did tend to ask the same questions on 
most: referrals. The resident who asked 
fewest questions often simply requested a 


“psychological evaluation." 

Table 2 presents the incidence of types 
of referral questions as a function of the 
physicians’ status. As can be seen, the dis- 
tributions of questions for the residents 
and staff are independent, as assessed by 
the chi-square test. Both groups frequent- 
ly asked questions about organicity and 
psychosis. However, while the staff 
psychiatrists also focused on questions re- 
lated to specific treatment factors and to 
depression, the residents never focused on 
the former and much less frequently on 
the latter. On the other hand, the resi- 
dents more often asked about patients’ 
abilities (mainly “‘intelligence’’) or suicid- 
al risk, or simply for a “diagnosis.” 
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Discussion 

The present results indicate that the 
psychological reports studied had little 
discernible impact upon the final diagno- 
sis of these psychiatric inpatients, except 
perhaps in increasing the confidence of 
the physician. This is true even though 
the methodology was designed to mini- 
mize disagreements by dealing only with 
gross categories. In only 16% of the cases 
studied was there evidence that the 
psychologist might have made an impor- 
tant direct contribution to the diagnosis, 
but even in these cases other factors 
might well have led to the changes found. 


Given these results, it becomes impor- 
tant to ask the reason that psychiatrists 
continue making referrals for psycholog- 
ical evaluations. As noted above, in over 
half of the cases the psychological report 
at best supported the psychiatrist’s diag- 
nostic impressions. Gauron and Dickinson 
(1966, 1969) have demonstrated that 
psychiatrists actively seek additional in- 


- formation which increases their emotion- 


al comfort with decisions they make, 
even though these data might not contrib- 
ute to any change in their intellectual cer- 
tainty or in the decision itself. Thus, it 
could well be that the psychologist in his 
report contributes to the psychiatrist's 
comfort, which helps maintain the latter's 
requests for psychological evaluations. 


In addition, it must be kept in mind 
that these data deal only with the utility 
of psychological reports with respect to 
the psychiatrist's diagnostic formulation. 
As found here, not all of the questions 
asked by psychiatrists relate to diagnosis. 
Further, it was noted that psychologists 
tended to comment upon whatever other 
material their test results contained, 
thereby often giving suggestions for treat- 
ment and planning even when not 
requested. To the extent that psychia- 
trists consistently receive useful material 
beyond that specifically requested, it is 
reasonable to expect they would continue 
asking whatever questions elicited that 
information. Thus, it may be that psychi- 
atrists continue to request psychological 
evaluations because they find them useful 
for reasons not apparent in the referral 
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question, for instance in planning and 
therapy. 

A remaining possibility is that the 
physicians studied were not fully aware 
of the efforts involved in a psychological 
evaluation. Indeed, it is not a rare obser- 
vation to see a referral written as offhan- 
dedly as one requesting laboratory studies 
of blood chemistry. Rice and Thurrell 
(1968) have demonstrated an increase in 
psychologists’ ratings of the appropriate- 
ness of reasons for psychological 
consultations as a result of residents’ 
actual experience in administering, scor- 
ing, and interpreting psychological tests, 
indicating that familiarity does change 
the pattern of referrals. 

With respect to the comparison of the 
resident and staff psychiatrists, no relia- 
ble difference was found in the impact of 
the reports on final diagnosis. An ob- 
served difference in the number of ques- 
tions asked per case appeared in the pres- 
ent sample, with residents tending to ask 
more questions, More striking was the dif- 
ference in the frequency of types of ques- 
tions asked, The residents seemed to 
focus more than the staff on the patient’s 
abilities, his general diagnosis, his suicidal 
potential, and his sexual orientation, per- 
haps because these reflect relatively con- 
crete and/or threatening material. On the 
other hand, the staff more often than the 
residents asked specifically about treat- 
ment oriented factors. Thus, the evidence 
indicates that staff members have a differ- 
ent view of the role of psychological 
testing, even though the impact of such 
testing on diagnosis does not differ for 
resident and staff psychiatrists, Hartlage 
et al. (1968) have suggested that requests 
for more specific information might lead 
to results more relevant to psychiatrists, 
which the present data tend to support. 


Some General Conclusions 

It is recognized that the present study 
represents only a first attempt at evalu- 
ating the utility of psychological reports 
and at assessing the motivation of the re- 
ferring agent. Certainly a much more 
thorough study of these factors is neces- 
sary before appropriate change can be 
anticipated in the expectations of other 
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professionals requesting psychological 
evaluations, Further study will need to 
consider aspects of reports other than just 
those related to diagnosis. 

However, even before such data are 
available some general conclusions seem 
justified. Clinical psychology clearly is 
faced with evidence which raises ques- 
tions about one of its most widely 
acknowledged roles. In spite of such evi- 
dence, however, clinical psychologists 
continue to invest much time and effort 
in response to requests for evaluations; 
there is little indication that such data as 
those presented here are given any consid- 
eration. It is as if psychologists are some- 
how bound to continue supplying a “ser- 
Vice" which evidence suggests often is of 
little real benefit, until psychiatrists 
change their expectations. However, clini- 
cal psychologists themselves should have 
both the motivation and the capacity to 
begin helping to reshape those expecta- 
tions. 

Toward that end it is suggested that 
referrals for psychological evaluations be 
accepted only if there is reason to expect 
that upon completion the results will be 
of some tangible benefit. Specifically it 
Seems reasonable to insist that questions 
be such that (а) there is more than one 
answer possible and that (b) different 
alternative answers can be expected to 
lead to importantly different behaviors 
on the part of the referring person. Such 
a standard should reduce the frequency 
of poorly conceived referrals and increase 
the likelihood of questions which are im- 
portant and to which the psychologist has 
something to contribute. It should be em- 
phasized that this thinking is intended to 
Sharpen and strengthen the role of the 
psychologist, rather than to diminish it. 
The author has instituted use of this ra- 
tionale in his work. Although solid evi- 
dence of the results is not available, it 
appears to have reduced the number of 
inconsequential psychological reports 
appreciably. The corollary to this seems 
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to be a sharpened appreciation of psy- 
chology's usefulness on the part of physi- 
cians involved. 
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Toward Development of a Projective Set 
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Summary: An exploration of the possibility of developing a projective set in a client that 
will allow for lowering of his defenses and thus possibly eliciting “richer projective materi- 
als." A "anxious tension" set was produced in one group of Ss by means of an intelligence 
type test and “playful tension” was produced in another group by means of a fantasy task. 
A projective technique (Part A of the Rosenzweig F-Battery) was then given to both groups. 
The results indicate that this projective technique was taken at a more implicit (or deeper) 
level following the “playful tension" than following the "anxious tension.” Implications for 
the pre-test environment of projective techniques are given. 


Concern over the mood created by 
previous tests or events which has carry- 
over effect on personality tests has been 
expressed many times. Studies have been 
made in an attempt to describe the effect 
of various sets on the results of projective 
techniques (Lubin, 1960, 1961; Murstein, 
1963; and Masling, 1957). The possibility 
of using this set to advantage in the test- 
ing situation has been recently explored 
by Klinger (1966), Atkinson and Feather 
(1966), and Boersman and O'Bryan 
(1968) in regards to the TAT test. The 
purpose of the present study is to test out 
the possibility of the development of a 
projective set which will allow for lower- 
ing of defenses and production of 
“richer” projective materials. 


Rosenzweig (1950) has classified the 
levels of responses into the opinion level, 
the overt level, and the implicit level. The 
opinion level consists of the “objective” 
statements made by the individual. A per- 
son is self-critical as he reports what he 
thinks of himself or what he should be or 
should do. Thus the opinion level is char- 


_ acterized by a high degree of ego control, 


censorship, and ego defensiveness. The 
implicit level refers to the latent atti- 
tudes, feelings, or thoughts that may, un- 
der favorable experimental conditions, be 
“projected” upon neutral stimuli. This 
level is characterized by a lack of censor- 
ship and defensiveness. The overt level 
consists of the usual performance of the 
individual under observable external con- 
ditions and can be thought of as a combi- 
nation of the overt and implicit levels of 


behavior. Since a projective test is de- 
signed to elicit the implicit level of func- 
tioning, an attempt was made in this 
study to develop “playful tension” that 
would facilitate the dropping of defenses 
in one group of Ss, then to produce “anx- 
ious tension” in another group which 
would serve to put the ego more in con- 
trol to see the effect of these two “sets” 
upon a projective technique. The hypoth- 
esis for this study is: There will be more 
implicit level functioning on the projec- 
tive technique following “playful ten- 
sion” than following “anxious tension,” 


Method 
Subjects 
Ss in this experiment were 56 fresh- 
man high school boys divided into two 
groups at random. 


Measures 


All tests given were part of the newly 
revised battery of tests called the 
Rosenzweig F-Battery. 

(1) The base line measure. The newly 
developed Adolescent form of the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration study was 
used. The situation paralleled the content 
of the frustration in the adult form of the 
P-F study, but in every case an adolescent 
is the frustrated individual. The instruc- 
tions were as follows: 

In each of the pictures in this leaflet two 
people are shown talking to each other. The 
words said by one person are always given. 
Imagine what the other person in the pic- 
ture would answer and write in the blank 
box the very first reply that comes into 
your mind. Work as rapidly as you can. 
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Table 1 
The Scoring Factors 


E' (Extrapeditive) The presence of the frustrating obstacle is insistently pointed out. 

Г (Intropeditive) The frustrating obstacle is construed as not frustrating or as in 
some way beneficial; or the subject emphasizes the extent of his embarrassment 
at being involved in instigation of another's frustration. 

M' (Impeditive) The obstacle in the frustrating situation is minimized almost to the 
point of denying its presence. 

E  (Extrapunitive) Blame, hostility, etc., are turned against some person or thing in 

xı the environment. 

I (Intropunitiye) Blame, censure, etc., are directed by the subject upon himself, 

M  (Impunitive) Blame for the frustration is evaded altogether, the situation being 
regarded as unavoidable; in particular, the "frustrating" individual is absolved, 

€  (Extrapersistive) A solution for the frustrating situation is emphatically expected 
of someone else. 

i (Intropersistive) Amends are offered by the subject, usually from a sense of guilt, 
to solve the problem. 

m — (Impersistive) Expression is given to the hope that time or normally expected 
circumstances will bring about a solution of the problem; patience and conform- 
ity are characteristic. 


The Scoring Categories 


O-D The Obstacle-Dominance category is made up of the sum of the E „Г, and M’ 
factors in which the barrier occasioning the frustration stands out. 


E-D The Ego-Defensive category, made up of the sum of the E, 1, and M factors, 
shows the predominance of the ego in the response. 


N-P The Need-Persistive category, made up of the sum of the е, i, and m factors, 
emphasizes the solution of the frustrating problem. 


E-A The Extragression category, made up of the E", E and e factors, indicates aggres- 
sion turned out into the environment. 


I-A The Introgression category, made up of the 7’, 7, and i factors, indicates aggres- 
Sion turned by the subject upon himself. 


M-A The Imgression category, made up of the M’, M, and m factors, shows an evasion 
of aggression in an attempt to gloss over the frustration. 


G.C.R. The Group Conformity Rating reflects the degree of conformity to popular 
responses to each item. 


DRE ME LS cer aes eps 


Regular RE scoring categories were the test into the respective groups. The 
used for this and for the projective test initial scoring utilized the scoring samples 
which follows. Scoring for these measures of the Revised Manual for Adults (Rosen- 
was done by the writer before division of zweig, Fleming, & Clark, 1947). A second 
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Scorer was used for any response not in 
the manual and a third person arbitrated 
any differences, 


(2) The projective test, The adoles- 
cent form of the P-F study was used, but 
with the following instructions to elicit 
what the S feels he would actually do in a 
frustrating situation. 

In each of the pictures in this leaflet two 
people are shown talking to each other. The 
words said by one person are always given. 
In the blank box above the other person 
write the reply which you think you would 


[up in this situation if it happened in real 

Ше, Try to be as accurate and as honest as 
you can. Work at a relaxed pace but don't 
take too long on any item. 

The scoring factors of this test are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

(3) The anxious test. This test con- 
sists of 30 paper and pencil problems and 
was introduced to the 5 as “ап appraisal 
and self-estimate of intellectual ability.” 
The problems are picture puzzles, mazes, 
anagrams, and arithmetic items and are so 


V» designed that the S will solve only about 


one half of them. This measure was uti- 
lized to develop the “anxious tension” 
and is known as Part B of the Rosenzweig 
F-Battery. 

(4) The playful test. This test consists 
of 18 incomplete stories in which the 
main character is always frustrated in 
some way. This measure was presented to 


4 the Ss as a “creative abilities index." 


LY 


zd 


They were asked to write in the comple- 
tion of the story. The stories were all 
adapted lyrics, fables, and folklore tales 
and the instructions were designed to elic- 
it "playful tension" and to allow the S as 
much freedom as possible from social re- 
‘strictions till the completion of the story. 
This test-is known as Part C of the 
» Rosenzweig F-Battery. 


Procedure 
The baseline test was given to all 56 Ss 
during a regular gym period and was pre- 
sented as a “social relations inventory.” 
Three weeks later the Ss were again seen 
during the regular gym period during 
> which one half of the Ss took the anxious 
test and the other half took the playful 
test. Immediately after these tests, which 
were designed to produce the two desired 
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sets, the projective test was administered 
to all Ss. 


Results 


The hypothesis focused upon the dif- 
ference between the projective test taken 
after the “anxious test” and the same 
measure taken after the “playful test.” In 
order to decide how to group the scoring 
categories of the projective test, a factor 
analysis was performed on the P-F scoring 
categories. The results of this factor anal- 
ysis are presented in Table 2 and indicate 
the existence of two differing groupings 
for the scores. It can be seen from this 
table that the E’ and the E scores seem to 
go together and these will henceforth be 
called E-Group scores along with Z-A 
which is the sum of all E-direction scores. 
The M’, I, M, i, m, and G.C.R. scores cor- 
relate with one another and these will 


Table 2 


Correlations of the Scores of the 
P-F Study With the 
Principal Factor of a 
Factor Analysis 


(All Groups — N = 168) 


Score aly Correlation 
Е' --.48* 
15 01 
M' 30 
E -.87* 
1 35* 
М .64* 
е 15 
i .66* 
т .60* 

G.C.R. 62% 

(Adult) 


= 


* Significant at the .001 level 
(two-tail tests used) 
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henceforth be called the J, M-Groups 
scores along with the sums of these 
scores: I-A, M-A, and N-P. 

The decision was made that higher 
E-Group scores and lower J, M-Group 
scores would indicate a greater degree of 
implicitlevel functioning on the basis of 
the following: (1) Ludwig (1966, p.17) 
found by inspection of numerous P-F 
Records that the J, M Group Scores show 
greater consideration of others and great- 
er socially acceptable responses than do 
the E-Group scores. Also the £-Group 
scores show greater impulsive action and 
this is, by definition, characteristic of the 
implicit level of functioning. 


(2) Wechsberg (1951) found that his 
measure of the implicit level was distin- 
guished by exaggerated E and few J and 
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M responses, whereas the Opinion level 
measures showed just the opposite ten- 
dency. 

(3) Inspection of the children’s 
norms of the P-F study (Rosenzweig, 
Fleming, & Rosenzweig, 1948) shows a 
fairly clear trend away from E-Group 
scores and toward J, M-Group scores as 
the child grows and matures. If the as- 
sumption that the child gains more ego- 
control as he grows older is correct, then 
this observation would indicate lower 
E-Group and higher J, M-Group scores in- 
dicate greater ego-control, hence greater 
Opinion level behavior. 

In order to test out the hypothesis, a / 
test was computed for each of the P-F 
scoring categories. Since both groups had 
taken the baseline measure before the ex- 
perimental conditions, it was possible to 


Table 3 
Analysis of the Corrected Scores on the Projective Test Between the Two Groups 
(№ = 56) 
Playful | Anxious | Playful | Anxious 
Group Factor Group Group Group Group t Value 
Mean Mean S.D. S.D. 
E-Group E' -33 2 6.1 = 8.3 1.80* 
E -7.1 1.6 16.1 18.7 1.87* 
E-A -8.7 6 23.6 18.5 1.67* 
I, M Group M' 1.2 1.1 8.1 SS NS. 
I -3.3 -3.3 7.1 7.8 NSS. 
M 3.0 -29 1.7 6.8 O 
1 2.0 2 7.1 8.0 N.S. 
m 4.8 2.2 6.1 6.3 N.S. 
N-P 6.8 14 84 13.0 195* 
ГА ng - 9 12.9 12.5 N.S. 
M-A 9.5 4 12.5 10.9 2.9131 
GCR. 4.8 -9.1 16.1 14.2 343** 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
N.S. Not Significant. 
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correct for any prior difference between 
the two groups by subtracting the projec- 
tive test from the baseline measure. The 
results of the analysis is presented in Ta- 
ble 3. All £-Groups scores are in the pre- 
dicted direction and are significant at the 
:95 level. Also all of the J, M-Group 
Scores are in the predicted direction and 
three of these are significant at the .01 
‚ level and one significant at the .05 level. 
Generally it may be concluded that the 
data bear out the predictions of the hy- 
pothesis in a limited fashion and indicate 
that Part A was taken at a more implicit 
. level when preceded by Part C and when 
» preceded by Part B. 


Discussion 


The purpose of this study was to see 
whether a projective set could be elicited 
: by the use of a warm-up device which 
^ allowed for the production of a “playful 
tension" (rather than an “anxious 
tension"). Results of the experiment indi- 
cated that warm-up did develop a set 
Which was carried over on to the projec- 
tive technique. 

A look at the individual scores gives a 
better indication of what happened. The 
G.C.R. was most affected and indicates 
that the "playful tension" allowed for 

` more creative answers; whereas the “апх- 
ious tension” produced more conforming 
answers. If the ego was put into greater 
control by the anxious tension, the resul- 
tant higher G.C.R. score would then indi- 
cate that the individual’s answer was af- 
fected more by the external test problem 
(hence an answer more similar to other 
people) than by the internal motivational 
structure of the person. The M score was 
affected very much and thus a high M 

y Score indicates that the person tries to 
^^ pass over the blame by showing the situa- 
tion to be unavoidable and by absolving 
the frustrating individual. A higher degree 

of ego control would tend to give this 
more acceptable answer. The group, on 
the other hand, which was given a warm- 

Wy up of the playful tension responded less 
à e. the socially desirable response. Oth- 
er scores which were affected significant- 
ly, but less so, were the E" score, which 
focuses upon the frustrating obstacle and 
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attacks it, and the E score which focuses 
the blame on some person or thing. These 
two scores are higher after the playful 
tension and represent more impulsive and 
less ego controlled responses. Other score 
that was significantly affected was the 
N-P score, emphasizes the solution of 
frustration. The anxious tension which 
was to put the ego in greater control, pro- 
duced greater N-P. 

The results of this study thus suggest 
that the level of behavior on any given 
projective test or even the shifting reac- 
tion on a test is dependent upon the de- 
gree of ego control that the situation pro- 
duces. If a projective test is given and the 
situation has high definition and has pro- 
duced an "anxious tension," one can ex- 
pect a more conforming and more socially 
desirable response (opinion level) 
and less impulsive, implicit level function- 
ing. On the other hand if the situation 
elicits a playful tension, a “deeper” level 
of behavior will be elicited on the projec- 
tive technique. Since projective tests are 
given with the hope of by-passing the ego 
and its defenses, the suggestion this study 
makes is that projective tests be preceded 
by some warm-up exercise that would 
elicit playful tension. Since many projec- 
tive techniques are preceded by anxiety 
producing situations, such as an intelli- 
gence test or an interview (where the ego 
is forced to be in good control), the pro- 
jective tests given with such a set do not 
have the ability of eliciting the implicit 
behavior that they are designed to pro- 
duce. If, as standard procedure, a warm- 
up exercise were used (such as the “play- 
ful test” or something similar), the pro- 
jective technique would have a better 
chance of validly assessing implicit behav- 
ior. 
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Body Image Disturbance in Schizophrenia: 
A Study of Arms and Feet 


NICHOLAS D. KOKONIS 
George Williams College 


Summary: This study investigated the significance of omitting arms/hands and legs/feet on 
the Draw-A-Person Test (DAP) in 128 hospitalized schizophrenic and 104 normally 
functioning adult males. The DAP was administered according to Machover’s instructions, 
and the data were analyzed by chi-square tests. It was found that schizophrenics demon- 
strated significantly more omissions of arms/hands and legs/feet than the normals. These 
findings were interpreted to indicate body image disturbance in schizophrenia and were 
related to Schilder’s and Federn's theories of the disorder emphasizing an impairment of 


ego boundaries. 


Disturbances of body image have been 
regarded as central in the psychopath- 
ology of schizophrenia by many writers 
in the field from Bleuler (1950) to Wood- 
bury (1966). In their theoretical formula- 
tions of this disorder, Schilder (1935) 
and Federn (1952) have related schizo- 
phrenia to an impairment of ego cathexis 
in which the ‘ego boundary’ can no long- 
er be held cathected to its normal extent, 
leading to a weakness of ego system and 
its eventual disintegration. From this 
point of view, schizophrenic patients are 
supposed to invest minimal value and 
cathexis in the distal parts of their body, 
owing to the narrowing of their ego 
boundaries. Experiments utilizing normal- 
ly functioning as well as schizophrenic Ss 
have indicated that non-valued objects are 
judged as smaller than valued or neutral 
objects (Bruner & Goodman, 1947; 
Raush, 1956). On the basis of this evi- 
dence, it may be predicted that, if asked 
to depict their own bodies, schizophren- 
ics would show significant underestima- 
tions of distal body parts. However, a re- 
view of the literature in this area (Fisher, 
1970), has presented conflicting evidence, 
despite “consistent observations that 
schizophrenics feel as if their body parts 
have shrunk in size [p. 130]." Neverthe- 
less, Fisher and Seidner (1963) have pro- 
posed that overestimation in this type of 
study might be a defensive compensatory 
form of behavior as a reaction to feeling 
small. 4 

The present study was designed to fur- 
ther investigate the problem of body 
image disturbance in schizophrenia by 


means of the Draw-A-Person Test (Mach- 
over, 1949). Two assumptions were made 
in this study. First, it was assumed that 
the S’s motivation to compensate for his 
alleged sense of smallness could be some- 
what reduced by using a projective graph- 
ic technique such as the DAP. The second 
assumption made was that the most ex- 
treme degree of underestimation of a 
body part on the DAP would logically be 
the complete omission of this body part. 
On the basis of these assumptions and the 
pertinent literature, the hypothesis for- 
mulated and subsequently tested was that 
schizophrenics will omit arms/hands 
and/or legs/feet more frequently than 
normally functioning Ss. The use of the 
DAP as the method of assessing body im- 
age in this study was justified on the basis 
of the fact that of the few established 
methods available, the DAP has demon- 
strated its fruitfulness as a reasonably de- 
pendable method that can also be used 
easily with disturbed patients in exploring 
body image systematically. From a thor- 
ough review of the literature Swensen 
(1968) has concluded that DAP omissions 
have a reported test-retest reliability of 
54, 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 128 schizophrenic and 
104 normally functioning adult Caucasian 
males. All schizophrenic Ss had been hos- 
pitalized for a minimum of 2 years (mean 
length of psychiatric hospitalization being 
5 years), were free of organic brain 
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Table 1 
DAP Results for Arms/Hands 


Schizo- 
phrenics 


[Normals |Total 


32 
200 


24* 
104 
128 


Omit 
Not Omit 
Total 


Ж =5.90,df=1 
* p«.05 


involvement, and had not received shock 
treatment for at least 2 months before 
the study was conducted. Fifty-nine of 
these Ss were placed on tranquilizing 
drugs, mostly phenothiazines, while the 
remaining 69 were not on medication. 
The normally functioning control S5, re- 
cruited from a variety of occupational 
Work settings, were interviewed to con- 
trol for history of emotional disturbance. 
Subjects in each of the two groups ranged 
from 6 to 13 years of education and 21 
to 39 years of age. Thus, the two groups 
would be considered similar in general 
terms, with the exception of the variable 
of psychiatric hospitalization. 


Procedure 

Ss were seen by the author in groups 
of 3-4 and standard DAP instructions 
were followed. Each S was provided with 
a sheet of paper of 8-4 inches by 11 
inches and a (No.2) pencil, and was in- 
structed to “draw a person — a whole per- 
son." Upon completion and identification 
by the S of the first drawing, the drawing 
of the other gender was obtained.! No 
inducements or compensation were pro- 
vided for participating in this study. 
Analysis of Data 

The data analysis utilized the number 
of Ss failing to depict hands/arms and 


1 і ecific aspect of the procedure was 
SOR aves essential to the problem under 
investigation. However, it was followed for the 

urposes of another study by the author which 


is still in progress. 


Body Image Disturbance in Schizophrenia 
Table 2 
DAP Results for Legs/Feet 


Schizo- 
phrenics 


Omit 
Not Omit 
Total 


X =15,51,df=1 
* p«.01 


feet/legs on one or both drawings. These 
Scores were then analyzed by means of 
chi-square tests (Garrett, 1958). For pur- 
poses of statistical inference the .05 level 
of confidence was adopted. 


Results 


The results, as presented in Tables 1 
and 2, clearly indicate that a significantly 
greater number of schizophrenics than 
normally functioning Ss failed to depict 
hands/arms and feet/legs in their DAP 
productions. The obtained chi-square val- 
ues are significant at the .05 level for 
hands/arms and at the .01 level for 
feet/legs, thus confirming the experiment- 
al hypothesis. 


Discussion 


The present findings clearly indicate 
that. schizophrenics omit hands/arms and 
feet/legs more frequently than normally 
functioning Ss. These findings offer sup- 
port to the theoretical view that schizo- 
phrenic patients have “experienced” a 
harrowing of the “body boundary” with 
the distal parts of the body being less ego- 
involved, less cathected, and, consequent- 
ly, less valued. According to this view, the 
fact that schizophrenics tend to omit 
hands/arms and feet/legs on the DAP is 
due to their minimal valuation of these 
parts of their bodies. In general harmony 
with this interpretation, Hammer (1958) 
has shown that omitting significant de- 
tails in drawings is related to using 
defenses of withdrawal and feelings of 


<) 
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emptiness. Similarly, from a thorough re- 
view of the literature in this area, Swen- 
sen (1968) has concluded that “omission 
of significant body parts is a fairly de- 
endable indicator of severe pathology 
p. 34]." Swensen's statement takes on 
special meaning for schizophrenics in 
light of the common interpretation of 
feet and hands in the DAP literature. 
That is, the limbs are considered to be 
weighted with psychological meanings re- 
ferring primarily to ego development and 
social adaptation. They are the contact 
and manipulating organs of the body and 
their absence indicates, among other 
*$* things, feelings of inadequacy, crippling 
lack of autonomy, and contact diffi- 
culties. 

It might be argued that the present 
findings have been confounded by the ef- 
fect of medication inasmuch as 69 of the 
128 schizophrenics were placed on tran- 
quilizers, mostly phenothiazines. How- 
ever, an analysis of the data indicated no 

. significant relationships between medica- 
tion and the variable of omitting body 
parts (x? = .77, df = 1; x’ = .09, df= 1). 
Thus, psychomotor constriction presum- 
ably accruing from medication has no 
bearing on the present results. 

On the basis of the present findings, it 
may be concluded that omitting 
arms/hands and/or feet/legs on the DAP 
is a sign that significantly distinguishes 
between regressed schizophrenics and 
normally functioning subjects. This con- 
clusion, which is in line with Weckowicz 
and Sommer’s (1960) finding that schizo- 
phrenics draw significantly smaller hands 
than normals and nonschizophrenics, of- 
fers empirical support to Schilder’s 

* (1935) and Federn’s (1952) theories re- 
' „~ garding body image disturbance in schizo- 
¥ phrenia. It would thus appear that the 
body image of schizophrenics is dis- 
` turbed, though studies utilizing more 
than one (DAP) index of body image are 
* needed to further substantiate this state- 


ment. 
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First Drawn Picture and Modernization 
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American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


Summary: The relationship between the first drawn picture on the DAP and moderniza- 
tion was examined in this study. Two groups of male Saudi college students differing in 
their degree of modernization were asked to draw a person. As hypothesized, the more 
modernized Ss drew a significantly larger number of opposite-sex pictures first. This was 
interpreted in terms of the effect of discontentment and frustration on the self-concept of 
such individuals who are unable to satisfy some of the needs they acquired while residing in 


acountry more modernized than their own. 


In his review of the empirical evalua- 
tions of the human figure drawings (DAP) 
test, Swenson (1968) presents evidence 
which suggests that “the sex of the first- 
drawn picture is a more complex phe- 
nomenon than the simple sexual identifi- 
cation explanation would suggest 
[p. 37].” He reports studies which dem- 
onstrate significant relationships between 
the sex of the first-drawn picture and a 
variety of behavior deviancies such as: 
homosexuality in males; difficulties in 
normal delivery in women; drug addic- 
tion; neurotic behavior in children; simi- 
larity of self-concept to the concept of 
the opposite sex parents on dominance, 
and to a low self-concept. Swenson 
(1968) concludes that the sex of the first- 
drawn picture is "related to self-concept 
but in a complex manner that is not yet 
clear [p. 38].” 

In order to understand this relation- 
ship it may be useful to review some of 
the attributes that have been ascribed to 
the self-concept. The self is seen as a 
learned anticipation of being accepted or 
rejected by others (Shaffer & Shoben, 
1956). Munn, Fernald, and Fernald 
(1969) see it as the "person's perception 
of himself in all possible respects 
[p. 360] .” Ullman (1965) considers “it as 
the focus of awareness [p. 158]” in the 
setting of those things with which one 
identified. He also sees it as being deter- 
mined by the need system for that given 
time and by the role which an individual 
enacts in pursuit of satisfying these needs. 
Accordingly, “roles which do not articu- 
late with the individual's self image are 
rejected or delayed [Ullman, 1965, 
р. 159]. Bodwin and Bruck (1960), con- 


ceive of the self-concept as consisting of 
self-confidence, freedom to express ap- 
propriate feelings, satisfaction with one’s 
attainments and the feeling of being ap- 
preciated. These contents of the self are 
similar in many ways to Maslow's hierar- 
chy of needs. 

The social origins and manifestations 
of the self and its motivational qualities 
are implicit in the views presented above. 
Thus, the fulfillment of the self depends 
upon the social situation in which the in- 
dividual operates and behaves. When the 
situation imposes barriers we have a con- 
dition of discontentment or frustration 
which could reflect itself in performance 
on the DAP. For example, Bodwin and 
Bruck (1960) found that Ss with a low 
self concept, i.e. those who lacked self 
confidence, who were unable to express 
their feelings, who were dissatisfied with 
their attainment or who were not appreci- 
ated by others, drew an opposite-sex pic- 
ture first on the DAP. Similar evidence 
may be inferred from the drawings of col- 
lege women students. These students who 
perceive themselves as being as educated 
and equal to men, and who, because of 
social pressures are unable to play that 
role, also draw a picture of the opposite- 
sex first on the DAP (Melikian, 1969b). 

According to Doob (1960), people 
changing from old to new ways of life are 
likely to become discontented. They 
learn new habits which in time become 
drives, and their discontentment results 
from their failure to reduce these under 
the old social situation. Their failure may 
be due either to the restrictions imposed 
by the culture or to the limited opportun- 
ities which it offers. Such people change 
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either because of exposure to higher edu- 
cation, or residence in a country more 
modernized than their own, or as а result 
of extended contacts with people who are 
r, more modernized than they are. It is 
quite probable that the newly acquired 
needs of individuals who have changed as 
a result of a foreign residence, would be 
difficult to satisfy when they return to 
reside in their country of origin (Useem & 
Useem, 1955). If Bodwin’s and Bruck’s 
(1960) findings are valid, such individuals 
will reflect their discontentments in draw- 
ing more first-pictures of the opposite sex 
on the DAP than their peers who have 
ЎЙ not been exposed to any culture other 
than their own. This expectation was ex- 
amined with two groups of Saudi Arabian 
College students who differed in their 
degree of modernization. 


Cultural Background of Subjects 


No attempt will be made to describe 

the culture of Saudi Arabia. Interested 
y readers are referred to Lipsky (1959) and 
to Lebkicher, Rentz, and Steineke 
(1960). Only aspects relevant to this 
study will be pointed out. Saudi Arabia is 

a developing traditional country in which 
Islam, with its Shari’a, or religious law, 
provides almost the only legal system. It 

is a country in which the traditional role 
of the male is clearly defined and in 
which he is accorded a definitely superior 
status to that of the female. Freedom of 
' expression of political, social and reli- 
gious opinions is not encouraged. Movies 
are illegal. The sexes are segregated, and 
almost the only contact between them 
exists within the confines of the immedi- 
ate family. It is a country of paradoxes. 
At one point, for example, the Saudi is 
expected to tolerate the outgrown reli- 
¥ gious belief that the earth is flat, and at 
another point he cannot but accept the 
fact that the earth is round. The average 
Saudi has learned to live with these para- 
doxes-either by denial or by living in 
logic-tight compartments. He accepts the 
fact that he may not be able to express 

-- his feelings and attitudes as something 
- that does not reflegt in any way on his 
personal adequacy. In contrast, the Saudi 
who has lived abroad finds such a situa- 
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tion difficult to accept. He is rejected be- 
cause of his views, and perceives this as a 
threat to his ego. 

In spite of the tremendous develop- 
ment that has taken place in Saudi Arabia 
over the past three decades in education, 
industry, communication and health the 
country still ranks behind other Arab 
countries in terms of its overall develop- 
ment and modernization. The composite 
index of development for Saudi Arabia 
for 1965 was 5.5 as compared to an index 
of 66.6 and 74.7 for Egypt and Lebanon 
respectively. This index places the coun- 
try at Level I in comparison to levels III 
for Egypt and Lebanon and level IV for 
the USA, UK and the USSR (Harbison, 
Maruhnic, & Resnick, 1970). Thus Sau- 
dis, residing in any of these countries for 
some time, are bound to come in contact 
with a more developed and more modern- 
ized way of life, Development and moder- 
nization however, continue to take place 
in Saudi Arabia, but in a form which 
seems to be more in agreement with, and 
probably more suitable to, the existing 
structure of the society and its goals. 


Subjects and Method 


The Ss were 42 young men at an all 
male college in Saudi Arabia. They were 
all Moslems of Saudi born parents. Nine- 
teen of the Ss had lived in Egypt, Leba- 
non, Syria or the USA for at least one 
year. Over half of these Ss had received 
their high school education in one or an- 
other of the above countries, All of them 
returned to their country for higher stud- 
ies. The remaining 23 Ss had never tra- 
velled or resided outside of their country 
and had received all their education local- 
ly. The first group will be referred to as 
the "exposed" or acculturated and the 
second as the "unexposed" or unaccul- 
turated group. The mean age for the first 
group was 21.8 and the second 21.2 with 
a range of 18.2 to - 24.1 years for both. 

Since this was part of a larger study 
specific differences relating to moderni- 
zation were apparent. A significantly lar- 
ger number of the exposed group gave the 
date of their birth in terms of the western 
rather than the Moslem calendar 
(Melikian, 19693) and were significantly 
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Table 1 


Frequency and Percentage for Own and Opposite Sex Drawings 
for Different Groups 


Acculturated 


Own Sex 


Opposite Sex 


Unacculturated 
Total 
% f % 
32 


57.9 21 
42.1 


91.3 


10 


Table 2 


Frequency of Own Sex Pictures in Native and Western Dress 
for Different Groups 


Western Dress 


Native Dress 


more tolerant than the “unexposed” of 
religions other than their own. One fur- 
ther difference, which reinforces the argu- 
ments of their being more modernized, 
appeared incidentally in this study. They 
drew a significantly larger number of fig- 
ures with western dress. This index will 
be discussed later in the paper. 


Method 


All Ss were asked, as part of a larger 
study, to draw the picture of a person. 
Pictures were drawn on 8 x 11 inch 
sheets. The Ss were not asked to draw a 
second picture. In spite of the religious 
injunction against representing the human 
figure in any way all the Ss complied with 
the request. Three of the (‘unexposed’) Ss 
showed some hesitation at first. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the frequency and pro- 
portion of “own” and "opposite" sex pic- 
tures-for each group. The percentage of 
Own-sex pictures, 91.3 percent (for the 


unexposed Ss), is in line with the findings 
for both American and non-American 
male college students (Craddick, 1963; 
Gravitz, 1966; and Melikian, 1969b). The 
figure for the “exposed” group, 57.9 per- 
cent, is below the figures reported in the 
studies above. To determine whether the 
two groups differed in the number of 
"opposite-sex" pictures which they drew, 
Fisher's (Siegel, 1956) exact probability 
test was used. The results on a two-tailed 
test were significant at the .028 level. 
This indicates that the “exposed” Ss drew 
a significantly larger number of “oppo- 
site-sex” pictures than the “unexposed” 
group. 

An incidental phenomenon appeared 
in terms of the drawings with native 
dress. Table 2 shows the frequency of 
such drawings for both groups. Fisher's 
exact probability test was used. Two tests 
for extreme deviations were made, and 
the results were significant at the .0031 
level. This also shows a significant differ- 
ence between the two groups with the 
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“exposed” group giving no drawings in 
native Saudi dress. Since Badri and Den- 
nis (1964) and Dennis (1966) consider 
western clothing on the DAP as an index 
of modernization, this finding provides 
added evidence to the assumption about 
the modernized attributes of the “ex- 
posed” group. 


Discussion 


The results can be understood primari- 
ly in terms of the relationship between 
the self-concept, the restrictions imposed 
upon it by the social situation and the 
consequent frustration or discontent- 

- ment. Our Ss who had resided іп a more 
modernized area, during a formative pe- 
riod of their life, had acquired certain 
needs which they could not satisfy on 
their return to their country. They had 
been accustomed to such things as going 
to movies, expressing their opinions on a 
variety of issues, talking to girls, dating, 
and possible sexual exploits. They were 
denied these on their return to their 
country. They were in a state of aroused 
drive(s) for which they could find no out- 
let. As an example, all of our exposed Ss 
had, at least, seen unveiled women during 
their foreign residence. On their return to 
their country, where women are segregat- 
ed and veiled, they were denied even the 
visual experience of the opposite sex. 
This thwarting was probably projected in 
their drawings, It was a displacement not 
of the sélf but of a goal object that was 
not attainable. This was also revealed in 
the unsolicited remarks they wrote under 
their drawings as well as in the seductive 
quality of the pictures. Women in bikinis, 
evening gowns or even a woman leading a 
dog on a leash were among those drawn. 
None of our “unexposed” Ss volunteered 
any remarks or drew such pictures of 
women. They had no experiences of this 
kind to draw upon, and continued to per- 

` -ceive themselves in the traditional man- 
ner. The "éxposed" group exhibited their 
discontentment in their drawings because 
they were no longer able to satisfy a need 
they had acquired while becoming mod- 
ernized. Since the quality of frustration 
and tension is similar for all unsatisfied 
drives the same argument used here for 
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sex could be applied to other areas such 
as going to the movies or expressing their 
feelings and opinions freely. Since S has 
only one of two alternatives on the DAP, 
ie. to draw a male or a female, it is prob- 
able that, when he first draws a picture of 
the opposite sex he is revealing some dis- 
contentment or dissatisfaction. In com- 
parison, our “unexposed” Ss had main- 
tained their old role and had needs which 
were consistent with the social situation. 
These needs were not denied satisfaction. 
Bodwin and Bruck’s (1960) relationship 
between a low self-concept — resulting 
from the inability of a person to express 
his feelings freely to attain his goals and 
gain the acceptance of others — and draw- 
ing of the opposite sex picture first, 
seems to apply to the “exposed” group. 
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Summary: Correlates of two related MMPI code types (2-8, 8-2) were obtained by compar- 
ing descriptors for these profiles with all other profiles in two large independent samples of 
white psychiatric inpatients. Replicated findings for 2-8/8-2s as well as for 8-2s alone in- 
cluded more frequent ratings for suicidal thoughts, voice is soft, and withdrawal; and higher 
mean scores on reduced speech. A finding unique to the 2-8/8-2s was greater frequency of 
depressed mood. Unique for the 8-2s were more frequent ratings for auditory hallucinations, 
delusions of persecution, and blocking. Only somatic delusions replicated for the 2-8s. 
Findings for male vs. female, highly elevated vs. less highly elevated, and 8-2-7 vs. 8-2 
analyses disclosed no correlates unique to any of these subtypes. 


Hathaway and Meehl (1951) indicate 
that the majority of their psychiatric pa- 
tients whose MMPI profiles peaked on 
scales 2 and 8 showed depression, anxiety 
or agitation. Personality prior to illness 
was described as unsociable. Patients also 
showed an inability to concentrate, con- 
fusion, and suspiciousness. Marks and 
Seeman (1963) found patients falling into 
their 2-8/8-2 code type to be anxious and 
forgetful, to manifest suicidal rumina- 
tions and/or threats, and to complain of 
dizziness. Stream of thought was retard- 
ed, Their need to achieve, to affiliate with 
others, and their self-esteem were all low. 
Gilberstadt and Duker (1965) describe 
patients falling into their 8-2-4 code type 
as immature, hostile, irritable, tense and 
restless. Heavy drinking and paranoid 
trends were apparent. These descriptors 
are not consistent with those mentioned 
by other authors. However, examination 
of their specification rules suggest that 
Gilberstadt and Duker may be working 
with a profile which differs substantially 
from other 8-25. Lewandowski and 
Graham (1971) found that four correlates 
of the 2-8/8-2 code type held up under 
replication: more financial hardship, is 
slow-moving and sluggish, more psy- 


chomotor retardation, and less grandios- 
ity. 


Diagnostically, Hathaway and Meehl 
found psychotic depression to be most 
frequent, with schizophrenia second. 
Marks and Seeman found schizophrenia 
to be most frequent with schizo-affective 
a common subtype. Organic brain syn- 
drome was the next most frequent diag- 
nosis. Lewandowski and Graham make no 
reference to diagnoses. Lachar (1968), in 
a study concerned primarily with diagnos- 
tic labels, found psychoneurosis to be the 
most frequent major diagnostic category 
for 2-8/8-2, with schizophrenia the 
second most frequent category. Further 
classification of relationships between 
this code type and diagnosis seem desir- 
able. Furthermore, although Dahlstrom 
and Welsh consider the 2-8 code type to 
occur infrequently in psychiatric groups, 
Lachar, as well as the present authors 
found that the 2-8/8-2 code type ranked 
fifth in frequency among comparable 
two-point code types and accounted for 
6% of profiles. This degree of occurrence 
also indicates the need for additional 
data, espgcially by means of a replicated 
design. Such an analysis has been done as 
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one part of a new empirical automated 
MMPI interpretive program. 
Method 

Methodology has been described in de- 
tail in an earlier publication (Gynther, 
Altman, Warbin, & Sletten, 1972). 
Briefly, the original sample consisted of 
1125 white Ss in five traditional state 
hospitals and two mental health centers 
who were administered the MMPI. Mean 
age was 39, and 63% were males. The rep- 
lication sample consisted of 1445 white 
Ss. Of the original sample 35 Ss fell into 
the 2-8 and 24 into the 8-2 code types. 
For the replication sample the numbers 
were 33 2-85 and 32 8-25. MMPIs with 
raw scores of 30 or more on the “2” scale 
and 26 or more on the F scale were ex- 
cluded. A separate study of 2-8/8-2 pro- 
files of black Ss was contemplated but 
abandoned because of insufficient W. 

Descriptors included 111 mental status 
items, 24 factors derived from these 
items, and a diagnostic impression (Slet- 
ten, Ernhart, & Ulett, 1970). Ratings 
were done by psychiatric residents within 
a few days of admission. Comparisons 
were made for each descriptor between Ss 
falling into the code type under study 
and the remainder of the sample. Fre- 
quencies or means of descriptors, which- 
ever was appropriate, were compared. In 
addition, comparisons were made be- 
tween the 2-8 and 8-2 code types. Within 
a code type, Ss were dichotomized by 
Sex, by elevation of the highest clinical 
scale, and by most frequently occurring 
3-point code type. When sample size per- 
mitted, descriptor comparisons were 
made for these intra-code groupings. 
Specifically, males vs. females were com- 
pared for the 2-8/8-2 code type, Ss with t 
scores 2 92 and those < 92 on scale 2 
were compared for the 2-8s, and 8-2-7s 
were compared with the rest of the 8-2s. 


Results and Discussion 

For the original sample, comparison of 
the 82s with the rest of the subjects 
yielded the following significant item cor- 
relates: blocking, voice is soft, tendency 
to withdraw, obsessional ideas, suicidal 
thougnts, delusions of persecution, and 
auditory hallucinations. Significant fac- 
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tors were withdrawal, visual and auditory 
hallucinations, reduced speech, evasive- 
ness, and deterioration. For the 2-8 code 
type, the following items were signifi- 
cant: circumstantiality, labile mood, som- 
atic delusions, and unrealistic regarding 
degree of illness. One factor, visual and 
auditory hallucinations, was also signifi- 
cant for this group. It should be noted 
that only one correlate (i.e., visual and 
auditory hallucinations) was found for 
both code types. All items and factors oc- 
curred more frequently or resulted in 
higher scores for these code types than 
for the rest of the sample. 


When the 8-2 and 2-8 code types were 
compared, 22 correlates differentiated be- 
tween them. This finding implied that the 
code types could not be combined, as 
Lachar and Lewandowski and Graham 
have done. However, when an attempt 
was made to replicate these findings at a 
later stage of the study, only one corre- 
late (ie., stereotypy) held up. At this 
point, the decision was made to combine 
the original 2-8s and 8-2s into a 2-8/8-2 
code type. When this was done, 12 signifi- 
cant correlates emerged: fragmentation of 
thinking, voice is soft, mood depressed, 
tendency to withdraw, suicidal thoughts, 
disorientation for time, hostile and angry 
facial expression, tangential thinking, 
voice is loud, unrealistic hostility, unreal- 
istic regarding the degree of illness, and 
(one factor) reduced speech. The first six 
items were more frequent and the last 
five were less frequent for 2-8/8-2s than 
for the rest of the sample. 2-8/8-2s scored 
higher for the factor reduced speech than 
non-2-8/8-2s. 


For the original sample, significant dif- 
ferences between male and female 
2-8/8-2s were found for 13 items, 8 fac- 
tors, and 2 major diagnostic categories. 
Differences for the scale 2 elevation dich- 
otomy in the 2-8 code type appeared for 
7 items, 8 factors, and 3 diagnostic cate- 
gories. The 8-2-7 code type differed from 
the rest of the 8-2s for 7 items, 4 factors, 
and 1 diagnostic category. The details are 
not reported because replication confirm- 
ed so few of these correlates that the re- 
sults found may be attributed to chance. 
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Table 1 


Replicated Item Correlates for 2-8 and 8-2 Code Types* 


کے ک سے 
Percent‏ 
Code Rest of GSES P‏ 
Type Sample‏ 
(N = 59/65)‏ 2-8/8-2 
Mood depressed 64/62 52/46 3.0/ 5.1 .10/.05‏ 
Suicidal thoughts 34/40 24/21 2.7/12.9 .10/.001‏ 
Tendency to withdraw 31/31 20/14 3.2/12.6 .10/.001‏ 
Voice is soft 3 51/46 | 36/28 | 47/86 | .05/01‏ 
(N = 24/32)‏ 82 
Auditory hallucinations 25/25 6/13 10.4/ 3.0 .01/.10‏ 
Delusions of persecution 29/34 15/17 2.8/ 5.4 .10/.02‏ 
Blocking 33/28 14/15 5.8/ 3.1 .02/.10‏ 
Tendency to withdraw 38/41 20/14 3.3/15.4 .10/.001‏ - 
Voice is soft 58/50 36/29 4.0/ 5.9 .05/.02‏ . 
Suicidal thoughts 46/44 24/21 5.1/ 84 .05/.01‏ 
(N = 35/33)‏ 2-8 
Somatic delusions 14/12 4/2 7.4/10.0 .01/.01‏ ‚ 


M 
"ЖӘ а Original sample findings are given to the left of the slant mark, replication sample 


Ф 


findings to the right of the slant mark. 


Of the significant item correlates 
found in the original sample, those that 


“replicated in the second sample are shown 


in Table 1 along with their frequencies, 
chi-squares, and ps. The reader will note 
that the 2-8/8-2s presented a distinct and 
internally consistent picture of depres- 
sion. The-8-2s, on the other hand, pre- 
sented ап. essentially schizophrenic pic- 
ture. The 2-8s did not appear distinctive 
from the rest of the sample. 


Factors that replicated were as fol- 
lows: reduced speech for the 2-8/8-2s, 


` and withdrawal and reduced speech for 


the 8-25. No/factor replicated for the 
2-8s. Although few in number, the factors 


found are consistent with the item results 
presented in Table 1. 

These results appear to clarify the 
mixed findings of other investigators, 
namely, that descriptors associated with 
depression, as well as descriptors associ- 
ated with schizophrenia, seem to appear 
with equal frequency. For example, Hath- 
away and Meehl report inability to con- 
centrate and suspiciousness, whereas 
Marks and Seeman find suicidal rumin- 
ations and/or threats. The explanation of 
these inconsistencies lies in the code type 
focused upon. When 8-2s are combined 
with 2-8s, as per Hathaway and Meehl 
and Marks and Seeman, depressive. fea- 
tures dominate the picture. However, 
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when 8-2s are looked at separately, a pre- 
dominantly schizophrenic picture 
emerges. These results imply that 2-8s 
taken alone should show strongly depres- 
sive features. That this failed to come 
through clearly for the 2-8s in this study 
is probably due to the relatively small 
sample size of this group. Another prob- 
lem in differentiating code types associ- 
ated with depression is that base rates for 
depressive items in the total samples tend 
to be high, which makes obtaining signifi- 
cantly higher rates difficult to achieve. 

Although the sex, elevation, and three- 
point code analyses resulted in “negative” 
findings, it should be pointed out that 
they tend to relieve the investigator of 
the necessity for breaking down his data 
into ever smaller fragments. In other 
words, these findings imply that results 
which hold for men also hold for women, 
that 2-8/8-2s of a moderate elevation 
have the same correlates as those of an 
extreme elevation, and that the third 
point in a code may not have much rele- 
vance to the interpretation of the two- 
point code type. 
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Leopold Bellak, The TAT and CAT in 
Clinical Use, 2nd edition. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1971, 218 pages, 
$12.75. 


This book is, fot many psychologists, 


‘an old friend. Originally published in 


1954, during the Camelot years of projec- 
tive testing, it has become a part of our 
professional breathing apparatus. Our re- 
lationship to it has grown cozy and com- 
fortable, and like an old friend we have 
come to take it for granted. It waits pa- 
tiently on our bookshelves, comforting 
but unopened, If a second edition tempts 
us to reread Bellak, it is more than worth 
the publishers’ investment and ours, More 
than any other book on thematic analy- 
sis, Bellak's reawakens the sense of sübtle- 
ty and excitement that is so easily lost in 
this age of ANOV. y 

The author begins with the assumption 
that the information obtained by analysis 
of the stories will be used in an ongoing, 
active fashion with the ultimate goal of 
enhancing the subject's well-being. There 
is little attempt at setting up diagnostic 
(labelling) criteria, although this is 


'toughed on, briefly. The emphasis is on 


the analysis of significant conflicts and 
defenses within the framework of ego 
psychology. The opening chapter pro- 
vides an excellent grounding (or “apper- 
ceptive mass") for not only the TAT and 
CAT, but all projective tests. It is well 
worth periodic rereading’ Other sections 
deai with the clinical use of these tgsts, 
both as aids to understanding the subject 
and catalysts to psychotherapy. A chap- 
ter on “The Study of Character and. De- 


fenses on the TAT” is particularly-good, 


but all too brief. 

The author presents a series of proto- 
cols with analysis, referring to individual 
stories and including peripheral com- 
ments on how he came to his conclusions. 
As a teaching technique, this is unbeat- 
able. He also analyzes briefly TAT stories 


.by Julios Streicher and Alfred Rosenberg, 


Nazi war criminals, and short stories by 
Somerset Maugham. These are not only 
enlightening but fascinating, and provide 
an added extra-clinical dimension to 


thematic analysis. т 


There are deficiencies. Some items and 
concepts are repeated verbatim at several 
points. While they may bear repeating, 
the impression is that whole paragraphs 
were lifted and duplicated. Other sec- 
tions, particularly the discussion of Bellak 
TAT Blank scoring categories would 
profit from expansion and explication. 
On the whole, however, reading — or re- 
reading — this book is a rewarding experi- 
ence. 

The system of interpretation itself is 
an interesting one, and opens the door to 
insights into the subject’s psychodynam- 
ics that may be easily overlooked. It is 
time-consuming, particularly at first, but 
well worth the effort even for the experi- 
enced clinician. This reviewer recom- 
mends that the reader choose a few pro- 
tocols from his own files — particularly 
those who don't seem to “say much" — 
and go through a complete Bellak analy- 
sis. He may well be startled at how much 
he has missed in the past. 


Sarah A, Alleman 
21 Valley View Drive 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Rudolph Ekstein, The Challenge: De- 
spair and Hope in the Conquest of Inner 
Space. New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1971, 
354 pages, $7.95. 


Rudolph Ekstein is far from a novice 
either as an analyst and teacher or as a 
writer of books and professional articles. 
That he has included contributions of 
seven of his colleagues of the Child Study 
Center in Los Angeles to this volume 
seems to bear out one of the two central 
themes of the book, that the healing 
process is a team approach requiring the 
talents of many. This point is emphasized 
at the very start in his dramatic and 
ground setting prologue. The pursuit of 
achievement is based upon the efforts of 
many, according to Ekstein, whether it be 
man's efforts to place an earth dweller on 
the moon and return him to earth or in 
the efforts to bring a child back from his 
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own world of inner space, back to reality. 
The latter is his second point, that reunit- 
ing a child with his family and with his 
environment must not be an “impossible 
dream.” What once was considered im- 
possible may later be found attainable. 
Essentially, what Ekstein is saying is, 
“Keep the faith, baby.” 

His team of collaborators responded to 
his battle call and did nobly in their re- 
spective writings. Each is a highly quali- 
fied practitioner in working with, under- 
standing, and responding to severely dis- 
turbed children. Each has used psycho- 
analytic theory in its application to the 
many cases described. For them, as indi- 
cated in the chapter entitled ^ Diagnosis 
and mode of intervention in impair- 
ment," the concept of diagnosis is clearly 
described as being integrated with treat- 
ment. There is no question of neglecting 
diagnosis, so commonly evidenced in 
many current practices and methods of 
treatment. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
diagnostic issues; treatment issues; the 
dying and living of Teresa Esperanzo; 
building of and work with the support 
Systems; and research issues, 

One of the cases presented, that of 
Teresa, is explored, developed, and de- 
Scribed with scrupulous care, The reader 
is taken through phase after phase and 
layer after layer of her inner life and de- 
velopment. She is examined and treated 
as the delicate object of their respect and 
concern by the members of the team who 
worked with her, 

Parents are a vital part of the treat- 
ment process in the Child Study Center’s 
work with children. Ekstein and his col- 
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leagues emphasize that because of the 
great conflicts which arise in children and 
their parents and in order to avoid disrup- 
tion in the treatment process, it is neces- 
sary that there must be close collabora- 
tion between parent arid caseworker. 
From it comes what Ekstein calls “the 
parallel process," ie., the therapist and 
the caseworker who work with the par- 
ents, "dealing with the same type of con- 
flict in individuals of different ages and 
with different modes of interpersonal 
interaction,” 

Even in a book of uniformly high qual- 
ity contributions, some chapters stand 
out. In this work “The Orpheus and 
Eurydice theme in psychotherapy” and 
“Levels of verbal communication in the 
schizophrenic child's struggle" are those 
chapters. 

While the book reports on the clinical 
research studies of the Reiss-Davis Child 
Study Center Project, it reflects more 
than the study of individuals, important 
as this may be. Additionally, it reflects 
the cooperative efforts of professionals 
from many disciplines, institutions, agen- 
cies, hospitals, clinics, schools, and treat- 
ment centers. Diagnosis, treatment, train- 
ing, and research are all interwoven into 
the 26 chapters. Ekstein chose his collab- 
orators well and the collaborators had a 
fine ringmaster who tied it all together 
into a neat, timely, and satisfying pack- 
age. 


Irving R. Stone 

Community Liaison Representative 
Fairview State Hospital 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 
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Books Available For Review 


Write to Book Review Editor: Dr. Max 
R. Reed, 6201 S.W. Capitol Highway, 
Portland, Oregon 97201. 


Henry E. Adams & William K. Boardman, 
(Eds.) Advances in Experimental Clin- 
ical Psychology. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1972, 219 pages, $11.50. 

Louise Bates Ames, Ruth W. Métraux, & 
Richard N. Walker. Adolescent Ror- 
schach Responses. New York: Brun- 
ner/Mazel, 1971. 319 pages, $10.00. 

Irving H. Berkovitz, (Ed.) Adolescents 
Grow in Groups. New York: Brunner/ 
Mazel, 1972. 250 pages, $10.00. 

Margaret A. Boden. Purposive Explana- 
tion in Psychology. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1972. 408 pages, 
$13.50. 

Robert C. Burns & Harvard S. Kaufman. 
Actions, Styles and Symbols in Kinetic 
Family Drawings (K-F-D). New York: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1972. 304 pages, 
$12.50. 

Herbert L. Collier. The Psychology of 
Twins. Phoenix: Herbert L. Collier, 
Ph.D., Ltd., 1972. 145 pages, no price 
given. 

Paul A. Dewald. The Psychoanalytic Proc- 
ess: A Case: Illustration. New York: 
Basic Books, 1972. 668 pages, $15.00. 

Joseph P. Ghouhassian. Gordon Allport's 
Ontopsychology of the Person. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1972. 
314 pages, $8.75. 

Jacob L. Gewirtz, (Ed.) Attachment and 
Dependency. New York: Halsted 
Press, 1972. 251 pages, $10.95. 

Henry G. Hansburg. Adolescent Separa- 
tion Anxiety: A Method for the Study 
of Adolescent Separation Problems. 
Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1972. 
190 pages, $15.75. 

Yasufumi Kataguchi, (Ed.). Rorschachi- 
ana Japonica. Vol П, July 1959, 
Tokyo, Maki Book Co. (In Japanese) 
266 pages, no price given. 

Clinton J. Kew & Clifton E. Kew. The 
Therapist Responds. New York: Philo- 
sopbhical: Library, 1972. 184 pages, 
$5.95. 


Charles A. Kiesler. The Psychology of 
Commitment. New York: Academic 
Press, 1971. 190 pages, $9.95. 

David A. Kolb, Irwin A. Rubin, & James 
M. McIntyre. Organizational Psychol- 
ogy: a Book of Readings. New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1971. 387 pages, $6.95. 

David A. Kolb, Irwin M. Rubin, & James 
M. McIntyre. Organizational Psychol- 
ogy: An Experimental Approach, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 359 pages, 
$6.50. 

Edgar A. Levenson. The Fallacy of Un- 
derstanding: An Inquiry into the 
Changing Structure of Psychoanalysis, 
New York: Basic Books, 1972. 240 
pages, $7.95. 

Salvatore R. Maddi & Paul T. Costa. 
Humanism in Personology: Allport, 
Maslow, & Murray. Chicago: Aldine- 
Atherton, 1972. 200 pages, $7.75. 

James F. Masterton. Treatment of the 
Borderline Adolescent. New York: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1972. 289 pages, 
$13.50. 

Joseph D. Matarazzo & Arthur N. Wiens. 
The Interview: Research-on its Anat- 
omy and Structure. Chidago: Aldine- 
Atherton, 1972. 183 pages, $9.75. 

Albert Mehrabian. Nonverbal Communi- 
cation. Chicago: Aldine Atherton, 
1972. 226 pages, $9.75. 

Humberto Nagera, (Ed.) Basic Psychoana- 
lytic Concepts on the Theory of In- 


stincts., Vol. Ш. The Hampstead Clin-.' 


ic Psychoanalytic Library. New York: 
Basic Books, 1971. 136 pages, $6.95. 
A. S. Neill. “Neill! Neill! Orange Peel!’’: 
An Autobiography by A. S. Neill, the 
World-Famous Headmaster of Sum- 
merhill School, New York: Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., 1972. 356 pages, $10.00. 
Jean Piaget & Barbel Inhelder. The 
Psychology of the Child. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. 173 pages, $5.95. 
Psychotherapy, 1971. An Aldine Annual. 
Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, 1972. 593 
pages, $20.00. 
P. G. Richmond. Introduction to Piaget, 
New York: Basic Books. 1971. 128 
pages, $4.95. 
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Lawrence Ernest Rossi. Dreams and the 
Growth of Personality. New York: 
Pergamon Press, 1972. 217 pages, 
$10.50. 

Jurgen Ruesch & Weldon Kees. Nonverbal 
Communication: Notes on the Visual 
Perception of Human Relations. Berk- 
eley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1972. 205 
pages, $4.95. 

Thomas Arthur Ryan. Intentional Behav- 
ior: An Approach to Human Motiva- 
tion. New York: The Ronald Press, 
1970. 590 pages, $11.00. 

Irwin G. Sarason. Personality, An Objec- 
tive Approach, 2nd ed. New York: 
John Wiley, 1972. 601 pages, $10.95. 


Dirk L. Schaeffer, (Ed.) Sex Differences 
in Personality: Readings. Belmont, 
Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1971. 196 pages, 
no price given. 

Louis C. Schaw. The Bonds of Work: 
Work in Mind, Time and Tradition. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1971. 
300 pages, $9.50. 

Millis S. Schildkrout, I. Ronald Shenker, 
& Marsha Sonnenblick. Human Figure 
Drawings in Adolescence. New York: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1972. 152 pages, 
$8.95. 
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Clarence G. Schulz & Rose K. Kilgalen. 
Case Studies in Schizophrenia. New 
York: Basic Books, 1970. 288 pages, 
$8.95. 

Aron Wolfe Siegman & Benjamin Pope, 
(Eds.) Studies in Dyadic Communica- 
tion: Proceedings of'a Research Con- 
ference on the Interview. New York: 
Pergamon Press, Inc., 1972. 336 pages, 
$13.50. í 

Donald M. Uhlin: Art for Exceptional 
Children. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 
1972. 146 pages, $3.50. 

Lise Vislie. Stimulus Research in Projec- 
tive Techniques. Oslo: Universitetsfor- 
laget, 1972. 360 pages, no price given. 

Rupert Wilkinson. The Broken Rebel: A 
Study in Culture, Politics and Authori- 
tarian Character. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1972. 390 pages, $12.95. 

D. W. Winnicótt. Playing and Reality. 
New York: Basic Books, 1971, 192 
pages, $6.95. 

D. W. Winnicott. Therapeutic Consulta- 
tions in Child Psychiatry. New York: 
Basic Books, 1971. 416 pages, $15.00. 

T. R. Young. New Sources of Self. New 

‚ York: Pergamon Press, 1972. 114 
pages, $6.50. 
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Erratum 


Please make a correction in your 
August 1972 book as follows: 


“It Scale for*Children and DAP Test: 


* 30 Feminine Boys vs. 25 Masculine Boys” 


by Green, Fuller, and Rutley, 36-4, 
349-352. Table 2, Sth line, “Feminine 
Boys (8-10 years, N = 16)” should then 
have the following two numbers: 7, 9 
(not 9, 7). 

- Table 3, top line "Feminine Boys 20, 
10" should then have the numbers 17, 
13, 0.3, € .7 (not 15, 15, 1.7, € .2). 

No difference in interpretation of data 
results from this error. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


WANTED " 
Contributors to a book with a tenta- 
tive title of TENNIS PSYCHOLOGY 
being edited by Dr. Claude A. Frazier, 
4-C Doctor's Park, Asheville, NC 28801. 
If you are interested, write to Dr. Frazier. 


PA Research Briefs of the many 
Studies you readers have completed and 
filed away in your desk drawers, 


PA RESEARCH BRIEFS 

Mini-Mult vs. MMPI: The Mini-Mult, a 
71-item short form MMPI, was developed 
on a psychiatric population and subse- 
quent studies have investigated the cor- 
respondence of the М-М and the MMPI 
on college students, delinquents, and 
other psychiatric inpatients, General con- 
clusions have been that the profiles are 
similar, that fairly high correlations are 
found between the individual scales, and 
that caution must be exercised in drawing 
conclusions from the individual M-M pro- 
file concerning validity, high points, or 
general elevation of its associated MMPI 
profile, Using 66 GM&S patients (mean 
age 45) referred for psychological evalua- 
tions, the undersigned correlated the two 
Scores for each scale with results as fol- 
lows: L = 46, F = 51, K =.78, Hs = .79, 
D = .63, Hy = .66, Pd = .52,Pa- 47,Pt- 
:49, Sc = .54, and Ma = 63. All of these 
are significant at < .01 level. While doing 
correlations on 67 psychiatric patients 
the computer had a breakdown (ner- 
Vous?) and the data are not available at 
this time, (Investigators: Drs, E. S. Taul- 
bee & H. W. Wright, VAC, Bay Pines, Fla. 
33504). 


Alcobpl and Mood Change: Mood 
changes in 17 male chronic alcoholics 
with programmed and free-choice experi- 
mental drinking was studied during 5-day 
periods of ethanol consumption. The 
mood was assessed by mood scales just 
prior to a drink, just after, and midway 
between one drink and the next. Baseline 
measures and breathalyzer readings were 
obtained. Significant changes in mood oc- 
curred during drinking, more so during 
free-choice than programmed drinking. 
Decrease in carefree and friendliness 
scores with an increase in hostility scores 
tended to occur over the 5 days, while 
the levels of hostility and anxiety tended 
to be more marked in the first 2 days of 
free-choice drinking. (Investigator: Dr. 
David Davis, Dept. of Psychiatry, U. of 
Missouri-Columbia, School of Medicine, 
Columbia, Missouri 65201). 


Low Back Pain and the MMPI: Psycho- 
logical correlates of LBP syndrome and 
their relationship to the effectiveness of 
an LBP treatment program were studied 
using 44 male VAH patients, Specific null 
hypotheses tested were: (1) LBP Ss diag- 
nosed as functional and organic show no 
significant differences on the mean Lb 
Scale (MMPI) scores, and (2) no signifi- 
cant relationship exists between Ss per- 
sonality profiles and categories of Ss (or- 
ganic, functional, malingerer). Both hy- 
potheses were supported. The “conver- 
sion V” among scales 1, 2, and 3 of the 
MMPI did not discriminate nor did the Lb 
Scale. (Investigators: Drs. G. A. Haven, 
Jr., & K. M. Cole, VAH, Dallas, Texas). 


E. S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Fla. 33504 
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, Society for Personality Assessment, Incorporated 
ae Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and Open Business Meeting 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
September 3, 1972 


Present: Arthur Carr, presiding; Theo- 
dore Blau, Bernice Eiduson, Norman 
Farberow, Nelson Jones, Joan Klopfer, 
Walter Klopfer, Bernard Murstein, Carl 
Zimet. 

Also present: Richard Dana, incoming 
Secretary. 


` Minutes 
The minutes of the February meeting 
were approved as presented. 


REPORTS 


Treasurer’s Report (N. Jones) 

& Dr. Jones reported that the financial 
. situation of the organization is stable de- 
‚ spite the erosion of the membership. As 
, the Membership report indicates, the 
membership continues to decline. An an- 
= <" alysis shows that Fellows tend to be more 
stable and, therefore, suggests that people 
be moved up to Fellowship status when- 
„ever possible. Otherwise, there have been 
“relatively few major changes. There has 
been a slight drop in the subscription to 
+ «the Journal. Because of the generally un- 
* changed nature of the finances of the or- 
‘ganization, the Treasurer recommended 

&hat there be no raise in dues this year. 
The travel expenses involved for the 
‘Board attendance at the Hawaii meetings 
were approximately $700-800 more than 
custómarily involved. In order that ap- 
.proximately the same costs passed on to 
the organization, the Board voted to pay 
2/3 of the actual air fare for each of the 
members whose fare the organization had 


to cover. 
Membership Committee (Eiduson) 


07 The action taken by the Membership 
^ Committee on new applicants was re- 
viewed by the Board and approved. The 
Board also voted to offer Life Member- 


Tae 


№ 


ship to the persons who are eligible dur- 
ing the following year. There was some 
discussion concerning the current requi- 
sites for Life Membership, i.e., whether 
merely years in the organization was suf- 
ficient without having reached age 65. 
However, this was rejected by the Board, 
since there are a large number of mem- 
bers who have been with the organization 
for the requisite period of time who are 
currently at the height of their earning 
powers and to whom the offer of Life 
Membership would not be particularly ad- 
vantageous. 

The slate of new members for the 
Membership Committee was approved. 
The Board noted with disappointment 
the poor result of the attempt to get new 
members. Dr. Murstein, President-Elect 
for 1973, will bring up the matter of gain- 
ing new membership again at the Mid- 
winter meetings. 


Report of the Journal (W. Klopfer) 


The report of Journal activities indi- 
cated that so many manuscripts are sub- 
mitted to the Journal that there is almost 
a two year publication log, The Board dis- 
cussed the modes of dealing with this 
problem, It was noted that the Editor is 
becoming increasingly hard-nosed con- 
cerning acceptance of manuscripts, reject- 
ing those of excessive length and of mar- 
ginal relevancy. It was also suggested that 
longer documents possibly could find 
their way into some of the new com- 
puter-based information services provided 
by APA. Dr. Klopfer suggested that the 
Journal could use more ads, especially 
from publishers; essentially 5% of the 
pages could profitably be ads. He thought 
it would be most fruitful for the Journal 
if individual Board members made per- 
sonal contact with publishers and encour- 
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aged them to advertise in the Journal. 
The question was raised by Dr. Murstein 
whether or not four issues of 150 pages, 
instead of six issues per year at 100 pages, 
would be more economical. Joan Klopfer 
will check out the relative advantage of 
this change. The Board continues to be 
interested in looking into the possibility 
of putting the Journal on microfiche. 


Nominating Committee (Farberow) 
The list of officers for the coming year 
is as follows: 


President pag esse, Theodore Blau 
President-Elect .... Bernard Murstein 
Бестегагу wine! or Richard Dana 
Treasurer ЖИЙ». uae Nelson Jones 
Eastern Repr. ........ Margaret Ives 
Western Repr: ......... Carl Zimet 
Editor a Sa Walter Klopfer 


Of 659 ballots sent to the members, 
there was a 49% return. It was noted that 
the office of Treasurer, Western Repre- 
sentative, President-Elect will be up for 
election next year. Dr. Arthur Carr, who 
will be drawing up the new slate of candi- 
dates for these offices, said that he would 
be happy to receive nominations. 


Program Committee (Blau) 

Dr. Blau felt that the program this 
year in Honolulu was half the size that it 
Should be because many people who were 
eager to participate said that they were 
not going to be present at the meetings. 
Dr. Blau specifically thanked Dr. Carr for 
the great deal of assistance given him in 
preparing the program. He was particu- 
larly grateful for the letters and materials 
sent to other divisions asking for joint 
Sponsorship of certain sessions. 

Dr. Blau reported that the cocktail ex- 
penses involved in the Dutch Treat Party 
following the Molly Harrower lecture 
would be maximally $70.00. If enough 
people attended, then probably no cost 
would be involved, but he found it neces- 
Sary to guarantee $70.00 to the hotel. 


Awards Committee (Carr) 

Dr. Carr reported that Dr. Harrower 
had gratefully accepted the Distinguished 
Award from the Society. Her picture, bib- 
liography, and text would appear in the 
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Journal, along with Dr. Carr's introduc- 
tory remarks. Dr. Carr had prepared 
printed signs which were to be distributed 
in the various hotels as reminders of the 
address. Dr. Blau will be responsible for 
nominations for the Award for next year. 


OLD BUSINESS 
By-Laws Revisions (Zimet) 

The By-Laws revisions as prepared and 
recommended by Dr. Zimet were circu- 
lated to the Board. Some specific sugges- 
tions were made by the Board in terms of 
such matters as the requisites for appli- 
cants to membership and the elimination 
of the Executive Editor post. The latter 
had been specifically designated for 
Bruno Klopfer and is no longer necessary. 

There was some discussion as to the 
need for Eastern and Western Representa- 
tives, since they had very few functions, 
It was decided that it was advantageous 
to have these additional posts on the 
Board, particularly since these might well 
be filled by young persons who could 
thus be groomed for later Board posi- 
tions. It was suggested, therefore, that the 
posts be kept, and that officers be specif- 
ically used to assist with Program Com- 
mittee and assigned to special jobs, as pre- 
paration of the By-Laws. 

The Board asked Dr. Zimet to incor- 
porate the suggested revisions and to pre- 
pare the By-Laws for submission to the 
membership in November, along with the 
statement of dues. It was further sug- 
gested that the anticipated changes be de- 
scribed by Dr. Zimet in a short article in 
the October Journal. His summary of 
these revisions would then be put in the 
flier with the changes. Thus, the member- 
ship would be alerted to the fact that 
they would be getting these By-Laws revi- 
sions in the mail, and to the rationale for 
making the revisions at this time. Dr. 
Zimets work was commended by the 
Board. 


Member Application 
Sponsor Forms (Eiduson 7 

Although there is a need for the re- 
printing of the membership blanks, the 
Board decided to hold off on any per- 
manent changes until receipt of the mem- 
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bership vote on the By-Laws revisions in 
November. Until then, Mrs. Weir will use 
mimeographed forms rather than having 
new membership forms printed. 


Bruno Klopfer Memorial (Carr) 

Dr. Pauline Vorhaus has offered to act 
as chairman for this committee which is 
requesting money for funds to maintain a 
Bruno Klopfer memorial. The Commit- 
tee, after reviewing a number of sugges- 
tions, has decided on a yearly conference 
ог program on the Rorschach which 
would be rotated at the various schools, 
Particularly those at which Bruno did his 

Work, such as UCLA, would be con- 
sidered for the first conference. 


Cassette Series (Carr) 

It had been suggested by the Board at 
the Mid-winter meeting that Dr. Carr pro- 
ceed to contact some of the past-presi- 
dents to suggest that they develop lec- 
tures on cassettes about Rorschach and 
other personality assessment techniques 

yin order to obtain funds for the Society. 
He found that some persons who were 
contacted felt that some of their own or- 
ganizations should receive part of the roy- 
alties, rather than the Society being the 
sole recipient. Since this did not seem ad- 
vantageous to the Society,'Dr. Carr raised 
the question of whether we should pro- 
ceed with cassettes. Dr. Blau felt that it 
was still an excellent money-making idea 
for the organization, and strongly sup- 
ported further exploration. He suggested 
that he and Dr. Carr.form a sub-commit- 
tee of two to further explóre the modes 
for moving the suggestion forward. A 
number of decisions are involved, such as 
whether one wants to make the cassette 
internally with one's pwn equipment or 
externally as through McGraw-Hill, and 
e the question of having formalized quality 

control, or refereeing the material. It was 

suggested that Nelson Jones' brochure or 

Molly Harrower's addrgss perhaps be used 

as a model." The sub-committee is to re- 

port back to the Board in the Spring as to 

its recommendations for further work in 


this area. 
Informational Brochure (Jones) 
Dr. Jones was happy to report that the 
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brochure is due for publication in the 
October Journal. Its distribution was dis- 
cussed by the Board. The Board recom- 
mended that it receive as wide a distribu- 
tion as possible, and authorized Joan 
Klopfer to write to Margo Johnson at 
APA to get the mailing list for the Jour- 
nal, Periodically, which goes to the high 
school and college populations. It was 
also suggested that some notice appear in 
the APA Monitor about the availability of 
the brochure. The possibility also that it 
be noted as a document in JSAS and thus 
be obtained by individuals from APA is 
also to be explored. The Board author- 
ized Joan Klopfer to have 1,000 reprints 
of the informational brochure made from 
the article appearing in the Journal. A 
cost of approximately $130.00 is in- 
volved. 


Inter-Association Council 
on Test Reviewing (W. Klopfer) 

Dr. Klopfer referred to a letter re- 
cently received from IACTR, which said 
that the organization has now desisted 
functioning. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Walter J. Johnson 
Reprinting Contract ( Eiduson) 

Mrs. Weir had circulated a letter from 
the Walter J. Johnson office stating that 
it was now necessary to change arrange- 
ments under which old copies of the 
Journal would be kept and distributed. 
The distribution of funds is to be 70% to 
Walter J. Johnson and 30% to the organi- 
zation. Although this is much less advan- 
tageous than the previous arrangement, 
the Board saw no other solution except 
to agree to the terms by the Walter J. 
Johnson firm. Mrs. Weir was authorized 
to inform the company of this action. 


APA Committee 
on Scientific Awards (Eiduson) 

In response to a letter from APA ask- 
ing for description of all awards by the 
Society for a comprehensive publication 
of awards available to psychologists, Dr. 
Carr assumed responsibility for providing 
these data. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica 
Correspondence (Eiduson) 

In response to a request from the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica for a copy of Ror- 
schach inkblots and TAT for publication 
in an article on assessment techniques, 
Dr. Walter Klopfer said that he would 
write them asking them about the nature 
of the article and offering to provide 
them with assistance and review of the 
material they are preparing. He will make 
a decision also after hearing further from 
them, about providing them with some 
illustrative material. 


Mid-Winter Meeting Date 
and Site (Carr) 

The Spring Board Meeting was set for 
New York City on March 24 and 25, 
1973. Drs. Carr and Murstein will take 
responsibility for hotel and meeting ar- 
rangements. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


Other New Business ( Carr) 

The dip in membership seems to be a 
subject which warrants further considera- 
tion by the Board. Dr. Blau reported that 
132 training schools currently are in oper- 
ation for training mental health assistants. 
Since these mental health assistants are all 
potential members of our group, it was 
decided that the Board would bring up 
the problem of contacting such groups at 
the next meeting. Dr. Blau also raised the 
question of whether SPA should be in- 
volved in the training of mental health 
assistants in any formal way. 

The meeting was adjourned at 2:15 
p.m. 


Respectfully submitted. 
/s/ Bernice T. Eiduson, Ph.D. 


Secretary 
BTE:mw 
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Could you use a projective test 
eliciting a rich variety of responses 
from various layers of the person- 
ality? Easily and quickly adminis- 
tered? Giving results of demonstra- 
ted reliability and validity? For 
children as well as adults? 


The 
KAHN TEST 
OF SYMBOL 
ARRANGE- 

MENT 


uses simple plastic objects arranged 
by the examinee in various sequen- 
ces according to several different 
sets of easily followed instructions. 
An excellent supplement to the 
TAT and Rorschach, 


е 
Obtain information and/or order 
(complete set $ :00) from 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
SPECIALISTS 
Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana 59801 
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